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EDUCATION  OFFICE, 

Halifax,  14th  March,  1906. 

So, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His 
HoDoar  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools 
ofNova  Scotia,  for  the  School  year  ended  Slst  July,  1905. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 

iSuperintendent  of  Education. 

To  the  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Murray, 

Provincial  Secretary, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON     THJC 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    OF    NOVA    SCOTIA, 

1904-1908. 


To  His  Honour,  Hon.  Alfred  Gilpin  Jones, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour, — 

I  beg,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  Annual  Report 
on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended 
3l8t  July,  1905. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  sub- 
mit as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal  of 
Eitication,  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public  school 
trustees  in  the  province.  They  contain,  among  other  information, 
the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the  amount  of  the 
provincial  aid  paid  each,  the  amount  of  the  municipal  fund  paid  each 
seetfon,  the  names  and   classes  of  the  teachers  licensed  and  of  the 

graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the  names  and  standing  of  those  who 
j    obtained    "  pass "   certificates   of  the   four   provincial   High   School 

grades,  the  provincial  Examination   Question  papers,  the  courses  of 

study  for  various  kinds  of  schools*  and  the  latest  amendments  of  the 

school  law. 

The  present  school  year  has  shown  improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  nearly  every  department. 

The  sections  without  schools  were  reduced  from  240  to  165. 
This  gain  of  75  was  made  notwithstanding  the  continued  migration 
of  teaichers,  due  to  small  salaries,  into  other  employments  at  home 
And  into  the  teaching  profession  of  the  western  provinces. 

This  success  was  due  largely  to  the  hearty  manner  in  which  the 
presH  and  a  few  individuals  interested  in  the  movement  co-operated 
with  the  educational  officials 

Ihiring  the  revision  of  the  records  of   the  boundaries  of  school 
sections  completed  last  year,  a  number  of  disorganized  sections  wei  e 
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resuscitated,  thus  raising  the  total  number  from  1817  to  1836. 
But  at  the  same  time  several  consolidations  of  small  sections  were 
effected. 

The  number  of  schools  in  operation  increased  from  2331  to  2429, 
making  a  gain  of  98. 

The  common  school  pupils  increased  from  89,871  to  92,966,  mak- 
ing a  gain  of  3,095. 

.The  high  school  pupils  increased  from  6,995  to  7,286,  making  a 
gain  of  296.  Of  these  3,864,  an  increase  of  427,  presented  them- 
selves for  examination ;  and  2,034  were  successful  in  obtaining  the 
certificates  written  for,  an  increase  of  372  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  number  attending  the  ordinary  public  schools  (common 
and  high  school  grades)  increased  from  96,866  of  the  preceding  year  to 
100,252,  m-iking  a  gain  of  3,386  pupils  in  attendance.  Although  the 
winter  was  the  stormiest  for  a  generation,  the  days  attendance  for 
the  year  was  over  786,000  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  ratepayers  increased  their  annual  vote  from  a  total  of  $569,- 
745  to  $576,560,  an  advance  of  $6,815.  As  the  appropriations  for 
buildings  and  repairs  were  $8,647  less  than  the  preceding  year,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  was  an  increase  of  about  $15,000  for 
salaries  and  the  other  current  expenses  of  the  schools. 

The  increase  of  the  schools  in  operation  resulted  necessarily  in 
the  diminution  of  the  Provincial  Aid  to  each  teacher  (at  the  rate  of 
$2.43  to  each  class  D  teacher,  and  to  the  other  classes  in  proportion); 
but  the  increased  salaries  from  the  sections  more  than  balanced  this 
deficiency. 

For  this  creditable  result,  the  stringency  in  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  stimulating  tone  of  the  provincial  press,  have  done  much. 

Although  the  sum  total  expended  on  buildings  and  repaid, 
$68,253,  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  year,  quite  a  number 
of  modern  and  improved  buildings  have  been  erected,  each  being  a 
marked  ad .  ance  on  those  replaced. 

756  teachers'  licenses  were  issued  during  the  year.  1068  of  the 
teachers  employed  were  Normal  trained.  2154  pupils  attended  the 
mechanic  science  schools,  and  1724  the  domestic  science  schools. 

The  school  libraries  increased  from  169  to  208,  and  their  esti- 
mated values  from  $26,339  to  $28,748. 

School  gardens  increased  from  79  to  208 ;  and  pupils  in  military^ 
cadet  corps  from  191  to  258. 
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The   Royal    Readers    which    were    prescribed   for   use  in   the 

schools  in  the  year  1877,  29  years  ago,  were  still  in  use  up  to  close 
of  the  school  year.  The  demands  being  made  for  many  years  for  a 
new  and  improved  series  are  being  supplied  daring  the  present  school 
year,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  the  October  Journal  of  Education. 

The  usual  abstract  of  statistics  is  given  on  the  following  pages  : 

STATISTICAL    ABSTRACT. 
1. — Sections. 

1904.  1905.  Increase.  Decreaie. 

School  Sections  in  Province 1817  1836  19          , 

Sections  without  Schools 240  165     75 

2. — Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 2331  2429  98          

"          session  under  50  days  ....      13  12  ...  •  1 

50  &  under  100  days     42  43  1          

"     100        "       150    "      118  120  2          

"     150       "       200    "      333  379  46          

"     200       "       fullyear.1178  1273  95         

"       full  year    647  602     45 

Average  days  in  session 197.9  197.7  ....  *  2 

3. — Teachers. 

Number  of  Teachers 2441  2566  125         

Normal  trained  . .  1054  1068  14         

daas  A,  Male  Teachers 61  64  3         

"      A,  Female     "         25  22     3 

"      B,  Male         "         101  98     3 

"      B,  Female     "         398  420  22          

"      CMale         "         119  121  2          

"   a  Female  "    775  851  76    

"   D,  Male    "     107  103  4 

"     D,  FemiJe    "         855  887  32         

Total  Male              *         388  386     2 

-'      Female         "         2053  2180  127          

New  Teachers .344  441  97          

Teachers,  service  1  year  or  under  ....   551  618  67  .... 

1  to  2  years 282  273     & 

2  to  3  years 304  283     21 

3  to  4  years 225  248  23          

4  to  5  years 186  200  14         

6  to  7  years 253  266  13         

"       7  to  10  years 213  220  7         

10  to  15  years 188  197     & 

15  to  20  years 107  109  2         

20  to  30  years 99  117  18          

30  yewB  and  over  . .     33  35  2  . , . . 

New  Licenses  issued  (all  classes) ....      759  787  28  .... 
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4. — Attendance. 

1904. 

Pupils  on  Register,  1st  quarter. .  78,542 

2iid     •*       ..  86,781 

3rd      "       ..  90,318 

4th      "       ..  96,667 

Av'ge  daily  attendance  1st  q'ter .  54,878 

2nd      "  50,254 

3rd      "  50,071 

4th       "  56,107 
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1906. 
84.039 
91,228 
94.015 
99,798 
59,838 
56,645 
60,177 
57,258 


Inoretw.  Dmcmms. 
5,497 
4,447 
3,697 
3,131 
4,960 
6,391 
106 
1,151 


Tot.  days  attend'ce  for  year..  10,892,521  11,679,319  786,798 
"      "     in  school  year 215  216  1 


5. — Classification  of  Pupils. 


Grade  I  (and  Kindergarten)  . .  20,779 

II 13,014 

III 12,635 

IV   12,297 

V 9,962 

VI 8,024 

VII   7,418 

VIII 5,742 
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21,056 

13,891 

12,862 

12,830 

10,606 

8,411 

7,465 

5,845 


277 
877 
227 
533 
644 
387 
47 
108 


Tot  in  Ck>mmon  School  grades .     89,871       92,966      3,095 


Grade  IX 
X  . 
XI. 
XII 
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4,017 

1,972 

911 

95 


4,387 

1,859 

925 

115 


370 

•       •       V 

14 
20 


Total  in  High  School  Grades .  .        6,996         7,286         291 


Total  in  Public  Schools 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exam . . 
Passed  in  Grades  written  for  . 
Full    Academic    High   School 

Pnpils 

Full     Non  -  Academic     High 

School  Pupils     

Partial 


96,866  100,252  3,386 
3,437  3,864  427 
1,662    2,034    372 


1,673    1,693 


20 


3,971         4,358         387 
1,351         1,235 


113 
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6. — Section  Statistics. 

Property  in  Section «96,630,393  $95,540,091 $1,090,302 

School  property  in  Section     1,890,163      1,971,977  81,814 


Vote  at  Annual  Meeting  . 
Buildings  and  repairs  . . 
Vols,  in  School  libraries . . 
Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc  . 


569,745 

76,900 

21,904 

8,151 


576,560    6,815 

68,253 

28,029    6,125 
9,194    1,043 


8,647 
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7. — ^ToTAL  Expenditure^ 

1904  1905.  Increftae.      DeoraaM. 

Total  Provincial  Aid »268,903.98  $271,656.79  $2,762,81    

f    Municipal  Funds..   146,382.45     145,627.20      $755.25 

"    Sec.  Assessment, . .   569,745.00     576,560.32     6,815.32    

Expenditure  Public  Edu- 
cation    985,031.41     993,844.31     8,812.88    

8 — Enrolment  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Total  annual  enrolment     96,886     li)0,252     3,836      

Duly  present  on  an  average 54,000       56,342     2,342     

9. — Miscellaneous. 

Teachers'  Licenses  issued 748 

M.  P.  Q.  Certificates 549 

Mechanic  Science  pupils   2,287 

Domestic  Science       "       1,628 

School  Libraries 169 

^itae  of  Libraries $26,336 

School  Gardens 79 

In  Military  Cadet  Corps 191 

Teachers  in  Graded  Schools 967 

Pupils  "  "       51,664 

Teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools 1,474 

Pupils  "  "       46,222 


756 

O      a  a  a  • 

562 

13  

2,154 

•  a  a  a          1«JU 

1,724 

96  

208 

SU              a  a  a  a 

$28,748 

$2,409  .... 

103 

24  ..  . 

258 

67  

1,000 

OO               a  a  •  a 

50,296 

....  1,36£ 

1,566 

92  

49,956 

4,734  
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HISTORICAL  AND   COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  historical  uid  comparative  statistics  given  in  the  following 
tabulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  explain  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  comment : 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
(A).    Before  the  Free  School  System. 


in 


J.KV^  i  nWl  U^^'  V"h  r  h/^ J  I'ai 


6,639 

1831 

375 

12  941 

S  48  792 

423 

11,771 

31,367 

t  7,338 

38,705 

t3  29 

457 

13,161 

57,602 

.16,628 

74.23C 

5  64 

444 

12,673 

37,468 

17,865 

55.333 

4  4C 

530 

15,292 

49,813 

27,323 

77,136 

5  04 

560 

16,000 

60,00C 

28,000 

78,000 

4  %t 

1841 

648 

20,91C 

854 

29,382 

83,973 

36,112 

120,096 

4  09 

939 

29,723 

92,272 

34,396 

126,668 

4  26 

935 

30,97£ 

88,19C 

36,265 

124,445 

4  02 

1001 

33,96C 

79,82? 

37,712 

117,640 

3  46 

1041 

34,72E 

93,172 

43,394 

136,566 

3  93 

185( 

896 

25,32e 

100,566 

42,368 

142,924 

5  64 

878 

20,57! 

93,611 

42,676 

136,286 

4  61 

967 

32.762 

107,107 

47,982 

156,389 

4  74 

907 

31,010 

103,608 

46,642 

160,260 

4  85 

31,307 

104,047 

42,365 

146.402 

4  68 

1002 

4,366 

128,222 

63,51E 

181,741 

6  29 

1127 

33,742 

129,672 

53,31S 

182,991 

6  42 

1061 

35,581 

136,04] 

46,891 

181,932 

5  11 

1860 

1059 

35,29! 

121,87! 

45,742 

167,616 

4  75 

1043 

33,652 

129,775 

46,83! 

176,60f 

5  25 

1092 

36,081 

129,99S 

47,88f 

177,887 

4  93 

1072 

37,48! 

130,664 

45,472 

176,136 

4  70 

1112 

35,405 

115,226 

47,930 

163,156 

4  61 

Common 
Schoolaooly. 


Common 

and 

HighScho'ls. 

J.  W.  Dawson. 


M.  &B. 

A.  Forrester. 
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(B).     Under  the  Free  School  System. 
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1863 

ais 

39,461 

s 

«,.. 

<I24,873 

t  93.26:! 

r2l7,93fl 

1  925 

Rnod. 

8 

1039 

50,674 

5           57.8 

■76,252 

t'56  482 

136  621 

368,5.35 

12  60 

7 

1310 

65,896 

3           96.1 

26-?,9l3 

91,477 

182,000 

516,390 

13  98 

8 

1390 

68  612 

i           58.2 

29^.669 

91,938 

164,750 

855.36- 

13  98 

9 

1SI& 

74.130 

i           58.1 

288,764 

91,760 

167,387 

.M5,901 

12  67 

1870 

1569 

7.1.279 

1           56.0 

268  160 

171602 

632,324 

12  62 

Hant. 

S20 

75,995 

4           37.4 

247,209 

9l|7B2 

176,174 

515.115 

11  81 

3 

Cft^ 

73,638 

4           564 

245,769 

«6,481 

17<,395 

512,615 

12  68 

3 

62* 

74.297 

4           55.3 

265,274 

106,029 

105,662 

535,865 

12  91 

i 

4 

658 

76,277 

4           -WO 

287,349 

107,301 

175.013 

589,663 

12  90 

£ 

775 

79.123 

4           55.3 

320.130 

107..198 

18S,665 

613.091 

13  86 

H 

6 

810 

79,S13 

4           iS6.8 

338,838 

106,781 

194  605 

810,224 

14  11 

S8B 

82.3W 

4          56.8 

324.560 

106.833 

201,268 

635,849 

13  61 

8 

954 

82,848 

4          50.0 

368,282 

106,920 

208.1  IS 

683.317 

13  96 

9 

985 

82,998 

4            M,4 

107  181 

•205,676 

1S80 

800 

76^'»3 

4          56.7 

281,561 

107,181 

196.217 

6S4,'l»g 

is'ii 

i 

831 

I'i.SSa 

4          55.1 

24,088 

106,695 

135,519 

578,30C 

13  36 

2 

93-2 

79,042 

4          S.'i.3 

290,564 

1116,919 

184,627 

582,140 

13  31 

3 

961 

80,47? 

4          56,7 

3lfl,*77 

I20,.110 

188,088 

822,905 

13  85 

i 

m* 

82,1.53 

4          57.6 

314,172 

120.345 

191,124 

625,641 

13  23 

5 

2054 

84,02;i 

4          57.8 

331,014 

I20,.12i 

199,188 

8.'>3,560 

13  50 

6 

til 

89.714 

5          59.6 

321,954 

120.377 

209,831 

662,165 

12  75 

143 

83,474 

5          58.5 

337,218 

119,017 

216,085 

672  348 

13  43 

H 

153 

84.531 

4           57  6 

346,314 

118,48'S 

211,196 

675  995 

13  88 

9 

IS-2 

84.439 

5          592 

341,716 

118,231 

212,92'^ 

872,919 

13  45 

1890 

SI  4 

81,482 

377.529 

118,319 

2I3,4:!1 

700,3  li 

14  29 

sas 

8.1,M« 

1            59.11 

393.077 

118,301 

213,906 

725.284 

14  69 

Mu;Kay. 

2 

>-2f%S 

85,«77 

9.8 

410,017 

120,127 

216.430 

748,574 

14  86 

~~3 

»I9 

94,899 

>e  8 

413,448 

89.623 

166,04(1 

689,111 

13  35 

1  yt^e-). 

t 

05I 

98.710 

5           51.8 

4.54,200 

liO.507 

220,436 

7B3.143 

16  54 

6 

2309 

I00,»5 

5           537 

453,114 

119.900 

238.780 

811,804 

15  03 

6 

M38 

101,032 

5          53  4 

450,972 

120.018 

212,345 

813,335 

15  03 

1 

: 

Z48.t 

100.847 

&          54.4 

448.26:t 

I19B02 

242,811 

810,676 

U78 

8 

J5I0 

101,20:1 

5          57.0 

473,101 

119.869 

216,837 

838,810 

U  52 

9 

1494 

100,6)7 

5       m.i 

447,906 

lao.osj 

246,482 

814,450 

14  96 

1 

1(00 

tKl 

100.129 

5          56  1 

619.620 

119,923 

218,309 

887,852 

15  79 

M9Z 

98410 

8          5*5 

470.108 

119.876 

251,778 

811,762 

15  75 

a 

Z4D2 

99.059 

5          56.9 

6.18B51 

117,378 

2S7,6lfi 

913,813 

16  48 

3 

Z404 

96.788 

5          55.9 

552,360 

121,018 

263,092 

936,468 

16  94 

* 

£441 

06,888 

S'          ^8 

589,745 

146,382 

268,904 

985.031 

18  24 

s 

ti<eB  100  2.V2l56,343[«l  3| 

676,560 

145,627 

271,637    993.8441   17  84 

*In  189S  the  transition  was  mide  from  the  iohool  jM,r  of  Im>  t«nM  •nding  on  the 
lilt  October  to  the  school  jekr  of  ont  term  eoduig  od  the  31a'<  July.  This  lohuol  yeer, 
tWefore,  cooiiited  of  the  nine  oetendsr  months  from  the  first  of  NoTember  to  lbs  3Ut 
oF  Jul;,  1803-     From  this  date  the  ttcond  column  of  the  table  above  gives  the  "  No,  of 


TsKhers  during  the  jeer,"  and  the  third  ooli 


;iTB*  (ho  "  Annual  Enrolment," 


Curves  of  the  moi«  unporlAnt  of  these  statistics  are  shown  on  the  u< 
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IX 


School  Expenditure  per  Capita  of  "  Average  Attendance  " 
IX  THE  United  States  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario  for  the  School  Years  ended  as  follows: 


V'SAK. 

The  United 
Statec 

North  Atlantic 
State*. 

South  Atlantic 
States. 

South  Central 
State*. 

North  Central 
State*. 

CO 

1 

Noya  Scotia. 

• 

Ontario. 

1871  . 

SI  5  20 

$18  31 

$10  27 

$'9  06 

$14  87 

$21  87 

$11  81 

1872  . 

15  93 

18  86 

10  46 

9  08 

16  36 

23  67 

12  56 

$11  55 

1873  . 

16  06 

19  89 

9  26 

8  39 

16  63 

25  04 

12  94 

1874  . 

15  85 

19  89 

9  01 

7  66 

16  67 

24  36 

12  90 

1876  . 

15  91 

20  17 

9  98 

7  51 

16  60 

26  85 

13  86 

'   •   •   •   •   • 

1876  . 

15  70 

19  14 

8  65 

6  70 

16  91 

26  35 

14  11 

1   •      •   •   • 

1877  . 

14  64 

17  89 

7  68 

6  26 

16  93 

24  69 

13  61 

14  23 

1878  . 

13  67 

16  56 

7  21 

5  98 

16  08 

26  82 

13  96 

1879  . 

12  97 
12  71 

16  05 
15  64 

6  76 
6  60 

6  65 
5  40 

14  22 
14  39 

23  39 
22  69 

1880  . 

13  74 

1881  . 

13  61 

17  14 

7  22 

5  72 

16  19 

23  81 

13  36 

•  .  .  a  ..  • 

1882  . 

14  05 

17  35 

7  63 

6  26 

15  79 

24  32 

13  31 

14  27 

1883  . 

14  56 

18  17 

7  46 

6  17 

16  69 

25  39 

13  6b 

1884  . 

14  63 

18  37 

7  44 

6  26 

16  90 

24  69 

13  23 

•  •   •  •  • 

1885  . 

IS  12 

19  19 

7  32 

6  74 

17  53 

26  31 

13  60 

1886  . 

15  06 

19  11 

7  33 

6  93 

17  45 

26  52 

12  76 

1887  . 

15  07 

19  38 

7  33 

6  88 

17  45 

24  85 

13  43 

16  18 

1888  . 

16  71 

20  60 

•  7  61 

6  60 

18  k9 

27  38 

13  88 

1889  . 

16  55 

21  64 

7  77 

7  12 

19  30 

29  37 

13  46 

1890  . 

17  23 

23  68 

7  78 

7  28 

19  70 

30  57 

14  29 

1891  . 

17  54 

£3  66 

8  62 

7  78 

19  42 

33  42 

14  69 

■   •   •   S   ■ 

1892  . 

18  20 

24  89 

8  74 

7  82 

20  13 

33  55 

14  65 

16  16 

1893  . 

18  58 

25  91 

8  66 

7  72 

20  62 

33  67 

•13  35 

1894  . 

18  62 

26  21 

8  61 

7  58 

21  29 

29  06 

15  54 

1895  . 

18  41 

2u  84 

8  58 

7  69 

20  26 

27  32 

15  03 

1896  . 

18  76 

28  45 

8  87 

7  60 

20  09 

27  16 

15  05 

1897  . 

18  67 

28  77 

9  32 

7  09 

10  75 

25  86 

14  76 

15  69 

1898  . 

18  76 

29  34 

8  97 

7  09 

19  47 

28  29 

14  52 

1899  . 

18  99 

29  11 

9  79 

6  92 

20  32 

26  52 

14  56 

16  28 

1900  . 

20  28 

SI  82 

9  69 

7  37 

21  12 

30  98 

16  79 

.17  40 

1901  . 

21  14 

33  62 

9  61 

7  54 

22  26 

31  46 

15  75 

1902  . 

21  38 

33  28 

9  79 

8  00 

22  84 

31  69 

16  48 

1903  . 

22  76 

35  1.9 

10  17 

8  92 

23  98 

32  85 

17  64 

19  61 

*Three-fourth8  of  a  year. 
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Expenditure    "  per    pupil    in   average  attendance  "   in  each 
State  of  U.  S.   A.,   in  Ontario,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  for 

THE  TEAR  1903 — ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  AMOUNTS. 


New  York .    .$44  62 

District  of  Columbia.  ...   40  49 

Nevada 39  63 

Montana .    39  28 

Massachusetts 39  04 

California 38  38 

North  Dakota 37  19 

Rhode  Island 36  57 

Washington 35  42 

Colorado 35  24 

New  Jersey 34  13 

Arizona 32  82 

Indian  Territory 32  47 

Connecticut 29  58 

Pennsylvania 27  55 

Iowa 27  44 

Illinois 26  84 

Wyoming 26  27 

Utah 26  23 

Minnesota 25  97 

Ohio 25  r4 

South  Dakota 25  37 

Nebraska 24  85 

Wisconsin 24  85 

Idaho 24  04 

Oregon 23  77 


New  Hampshire $23  69 

Vermont 22  45 

Indiana 22  10 

Michigan    21  88 

Maine 20  04 

Ontario 19  51 

Maryland 18  81 

Missouri 17  98 

Delaware 17  93 

Nova  Scotia 17  64 

Kansas 17  59 

West  Virginia 15  46 

Oklahoma 13  89 

Texas 12  78 

New  Mexico 11  53 

Florida 10  41 

Louisiana 9  96 

Virginia 9  51 

Kentucky 8  59 

Mississippi 8  01 

Arkansas 7  27 

Georgia  \ 7  22 

Tennessee 6  30 

North  Carolina 5  66 

South  Carolina 5  00 

Alabama 4  41 


\n.  - : 


■y«    V     -—  J—  ^^^ 
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Classification    of    Pupils,    Etc.,  in    Nova    Scotia   and   the 

United  States. 

From  the  1903  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educatibn  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  page  xvi,  we  find  the  classification  of  the  pupils  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1902  arranged  exactly  into  eight  common 
school  grades  and  four  high  school  grades,  as  has  been  customary  in 
Nova  Scotia  since  1893.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  Nova  Scotia 
is  100,262  for  1905.  The  total  for  the  U.  S.  A.  for  the  last  year  of 
ishich  we  have  the  statistics  is  15,941,400.  In  other  words,  the  school 
population  of  the  U.S.A.  is  about  169  times  greater  than  that  of  N.S. 
Dividing  the  U.  S.  A.  figures  by  159,414,  we  find  the  number  in  each 
grade  corresponding  to  100,000  pupils.  The  foUowiaig  table  pre- 
sents an  interesting  comparison.  What  is  briefly  called  a  "  grade  " 
in  this  table,  is  also  called  in  both  countries  a  "  year." 

It  will  be  noted  at  a  glance  that  Nova  Scotians  stay  longer  at 
school^  having  especially  a  greater  proportion  in  the  higher  grades, 
excepting  the  twelfth  year,  which  includes  in  advanced  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  sometimes  several  additional  years  of  study. 

Classification  of  Pupils  in 

United  States,  1902. 
KoYA  Scotia,  1905.  (In  every  100,000). 

Grade  I 21,056  32,301 

«       II 13,891  18,269 

III 12,862  15,220 

IV 12,830  13,606 

V 10,606  8,083 

VI 8,411  4,397 

VII    7,465  2,545 

"      VIII 5,845  2,029 

Total  in  Common  Schools.  . .  92,966  96,450 

Grade  IX   4,387                           1,527 

"      X 1,859                              923 

"      XI 925                              639 

"      XII 115                              461 

Total  in  High  Schools 7,286  3,550 

Total  in  Public  Schools .....  100,252  100,000 

Except  for  the  advanced  work  in  the  twelfth  and  additional  years, 
the  Nova  Scotian  scholars  are  generally  and  decidedly  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  United  States. 

Why  ?  Partly  because  the  average  Nova  Scotian  school  is  open 
about  198  days  each  ye«-,  against  147  in  the  United  States  in  1902. 
Since  18$0,  there  was  a  gradual  advance  from  a^  average  of  only 
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130.3  school  days  in  the  year,  to  147.2,  which  is  the  best  general 
record  yet  made  in  the  United  States, 

Twenty  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  attend  school  in 
the  United  States  for  an  average  of  102  days  per  year.  Twenty- 
one  out  of  every  hundred  i«tt  Nova  Scotia  attend  for  an  average  of 
117  days  per  year. 

The   Normal    School. 

In  the  United  States  for  a  school  population  of  Nova  Scotia, 
100,000,  there  are  300  teachers  training  in  the  public  Normal  Schools, 
and  at  least  250  more  in  private  Normal  Schools  and  in  pedagogical 
courses  in  the  Universities. 

Last  year  in  Nova  Scotia  441  new  teachers  entered  the  profes- 
sion, while  there  were  only  148  in  training  at  the  Provincial  Normal 
School.  This  shows  that  the  profession  is  still  used  to  an  excessive 
extent  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  occupations.  Our  laws  allow 
teachers  to  enter  the  profession  without  any  special  traimng 
whatever;  and  although  a  year  of  Normal  training  may  raise  a 
teacher's  license  one  class,  attendance  at  an  ordinary  high  school  for 
the  same  time  will  produce  the  same  result,  while  also  adding  a  year 
of  preparation  for  the  other  profession  ultimately  in  view.  Our 
teachers,  therefore,  cannot  as  a  specially  trained  profession,  compare 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  This  discrimination  against  trained 
teachers  is  likely,  in  the  near  future,  to  be  lessened. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  owing  to  our  too  primi- 
tive stage  of  educational  developmemt,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  see  that  people  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  years,  progressively 
appreciating  our  trained  teachers,  so  that  instead  of  the  normal  400 
employed  annually  for  many  years  previous,  their  numb^s  have  for 
the  last  three  years  exceeded  1000.  This  is  the  testimony  of  school 
boards  which  are  as  free  to  employ  untrained  as  the  trained.  The 
following  table  shows  at  a  glance  how  this  improvement  has 
developed : — 

Normal  Trained  Teachers  Employed. 

Counties.     1893.  1894.  1805.  1898.  1807.  1898.  1899.  1900.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904.  1905. 

AnnapoUs $S253335333845       5100<»69§g 

Antigonlsh 2        7        6        6       10       13       7i       25       25       18  «l       *<^     *S 

CapeBretOQ 17       22       29       33       34       41       43       49       47       73  84       85     107 

Colchester 63       67       85       96     106     101       87       88       90       89  99       92      9» 

Cumberland  75       83       95     104     109     104      114     107      119     126  117     107       97 

DighY   17       14       14       27       28       28       31       29       32       51  58       65       g 

Guysboro 2       13       18       13       18       '6       24       29       27       32  39       ^      ^ 

Halifax  County 2340       57       57       536760565467  71$SJ 

HalifaxCity 3135^384448545062       70«268g 

Hants 45       38       48       46       51       63       68       63       74       79  82       08       6| 

Inverness 7         7       17       20       21       24       25       31       39       49  40       43       g 

King« 23       35       48       43       49       40       40       52       59       50  48       56       g 

Lunenburg 233438       5157       63       61005966  0863^ 

Pictou 2033       4149       565358565564  ^       9i       K 

Oueens 5        7         7       15       10       15       13       18       14       19  20       20       IJ 

Rldiinod 5        9        6         7       13       10       16       18       17       ?4  27       21       g 

Shelburoe 3        4        5       13       16       18       19       21       25       22  2B       96      21 

victoria i        4        9        6        7       19       2i       15       90       18  16       H       S 

Yarmouth 18       222629374754606967  74       75      V 

Totalfl Im   IS   "i^    "So    15   "tS   "sio   "it7    US    1044    1077    1054    1068 
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The  principal  recommends^  with  reason^  that  the  supply  of  free 
text-books  required  for  the  Normal  School  course,  as  well  as  free 
transportation  for  those  attending,  should  be  granted  as  a  small  off- 
set to  the  cost  of  attendance.  For  fuller  information  see  his  annual 
report  in  Appendix  A. 

BuRAL  AND  Graded  Schools. 

50,296  pupils  attend  schools  more  or  less  completely  graded,  in 
204  separate  school  buildings,  containing  1000  departments  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  teacher.  These  are  in  the  cities/  towns,  and  more 
populous  villages  and  settlements. 

The  remaining  half  of  the  pupils  of  thei  province  attend  what  is 
called  "  miscellaneous,"  "  ungraded,"  or  "  rural "  schools,  where 
one  teacher  teaches  everything  from  the  'primary  subjects,  some- 
times up  to  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  Latin  included. 

Of  these,  there  are  469  schools  having  over  40  pupils  on  the  regis- 
er;  713  schools  having  only  between  20  and  30  pupi^;  and  273 
schools  with  less  than  20  pupils  who  made  a  daily  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  in  each  school  of  only  a  fraction  more  than  eight. 

Poor  Sections. 

This  last  class  includes  the  so-called  '^  poor  sections "  which 
receive  as  much  municipal  grant  for  their  school  boards  and  provin- 
cial aid  for  their  teachers  as  the  largest  schools  in  the  province; 
and  in  addition  get  a  special  grant  of  one-half  more  Provincial  Aid 
find  one-third  more  from  the  Municipal  Fund.  As  the  Provincial 
Aid  is  a  fixed  sum  total  for  the  Province  of  $190,000,  it  can  be  seen 
that,  everything  else  being  equal,  every  "  poor  "  school  open  lessens 
the  grant  to  each  teacher  more  than  a  corresponding  school  even  with 
a  large  attendance.  The  unusual  reduction  of  the  Provincial  Aid 
to  each  teacher  was  due  largely  to  the  seventy-five  schools  opened 
during  the  year,  which  were  vacant  the  previous  year.  This  should 
emphasize  for  teachers  the  advantage  to  the  profession  in  spreading 
the  cult  of  consolidation  wherever  possible.  These  small  or  deserted 
sections  whein  aggregated  into  stronger  self-governing  units,  would 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  support  more  effective  schools  ;  so  that 
the  people  would  be  benefitted  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the 
teachers. 

It  has  been  complained  of,  that  district  boards  have  put  sections 
on  the  "  poor  list "  which  do  not  assess  themselves  at  so  high  a  rate 
as  contiguous  sections  not  very  much  abler.  This  should  not  be 
so ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  instruct  district  boards  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  no  extra  grant  in  future  to  any  section  put  provisionally  on 
Ibe  "  poor  list "  unless  the  rate  of  local  assessment  is  at  least  as  high 
as  the  average  rate. 
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Closed   Schools. 

During  the  year  these  were  reduced  from  240  to  165,  making  an 
improvement  of  75  in  one  year.  In  Appendix  G,  page  230,  will  be 
found  the  names  and  outline  description  of  each  of  these.  Many 
of  them  are  partly  deserted  sections,  the  former  population  having, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  migrated  to  other  localities.  Some  of 
these  are  so  remote  and  conditions  are  so  primitive,  that  teachers 
are  unable  to  obtain  suitable  places  in  which  to  board. 

In  many  places,  however,  the  conditions  are  very  tolerable,  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education. 
The  people  have  the  power  of  self-government ;  but  a  majority  hav- 
ing nio  interest  in  the  education  of  the  children,  turn  down  money 
votes  at  the  annual  meetings,  or  elect  a  majority  of  trustees  who  will 
keep  the  schools  closed  to  save  so  much  in  taxes. 

Proposed   Amendment    of    the    Law. 

Recognising  that  a  majority  in  any  school  section  should  not 
have  the  right  of  preventing  ev«ry  child  from  receiving  at  least  an 
elementary  education,  the  Legislature  amended  section  ninety -nine 
of  the  Education  Act,  so  as  to  give  the  Inspector  and  the  district 
commissioners  the  power  of  fixing  the  sum  to  be  lemd  on  the  sec- 
tion to  supplement  the  grants  from  other  sources  for  the  siq^rt  of 
school. 

But  this  was  not  enough,  for  when  the  trustees  were  dominated 
by  the  "  no  school "  faction,  the  amount  would  neither  be  levied  nor 
collected.  In  such  cases,  the  exercise  of  self-government  in  school 
matters  is  a  continued  farce  for  those  in  control,  but  a  hapless 
tragedy  for  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  children. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  Legislature  should  still  further 
amend  this  portion  of  the  Act,  so  that  any  section  failing  to  have 
made  satisfactory  provision  for  school  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  each  year,  should,  by  such  Act,  surrender  the  full  administra- 
tion of  their  school  affairs  to  a  conamilttee  of  the  district  school  com- 
missioners. This  committee  should  be  empowered  to  determine 
promptly  the  amount  which  it  is  fair  the  section  should  contribute. 
The  amount  should  be  collected  by  the  collectors  of  the  municipal 
taxes,  and  paid  to  the  Inspector  to  administer  the  school  for  the 
year. 

If  such  a  law  is  passed,  there  ca.n  then  be  some  grounds  for  the 
criticism  of  Inspectors  for  the  existeince  of  closed  schools.  Up  to 
the  present,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Inspectors  have  done  all 
they  could  to  have  school  in  every  section.  In  several  counties  of 
the  province  they  have  been  very  successful.     The  portions  of  the 
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country  suffering  are  tho&e  in  the  proximity  of  rapidly  increasing 
industrial  centres.  Young  and  old  people  who  are  able  to  earn 
money  leave  the  section  for  the  more  remunerative  employment  near 
by.  Thus,  sections  are  left  without  any  young  person  desirous  of 
becoming  a  miserably  paid  teacher,  or  many  older  individuals  to 
support  a  school  which  will  attract  a  teacher  from  abroad,  who  would 
find  both  more  money  and  more  health  in  handling  a  pick  and  shovel 
where  labor  is  at  a  premium* 

School    CoNStoLiDATioN. 

During  the  school  year,  very  creditable  work  has  been  progress- 
ing under  the  stimulation  of  some  of  the  Inspectors  who  are  the 
individuals  on  whom  such  progress  mainly  depends,  and  whose  re- 
ports should  be  carefully  read  for  exact  details.  Most  of  the  work 
done  this  year  will  not  be  completed  until  the  following  year,  the  de- 
tails of  which  belong  to  my  next  report.  The  $36,000  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  being  very  cautiously  drawn  upon,  only  for  consolidations 
involving  territories  so  large  that  more  or  less  conveyance  of  pupils 
must  be  provided.  The  grants  are  finally  paid  over  on  the  satisfac- 
tory report  of  the  Inspector,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they 
are  to  be  refunded  for  regranting  to  other  consolidating  sections  be- 
fore the  consolidation  should  be  dissolved  or  reduced  by  the  District 
School  Commissioners  at  any  future  time.  The  only  grants  paid 
from  the  general  consolidation  fund  up  to  the  Slst  July,  1906,  are 
as  follows: — 

East  Bay,  C.  B.,  (4  Sections) $600 

Big  Bras  d'Or,  Vic.  Co.,  (2  Sections)    200 

But  the  following  consolidations  are  in  train  of  completion  for 
the  followitng  year: — 

Kempt  Head,  Vic.  Co.,  (3  Sections). 

Maple  Ridge,  Inv.  Co.,  (2  Sections). 

West  Rivi^r,' Antig.  Co.,  (3  Sections). 

Tarbet,  Vic.  Co.,  (2  Sections). 

Baddeck  Bridge,  Vic.  Co.,  (2  Sections). 

Baddeck  Forks,  Vic.  Co.,  (2  Sections). 

The  Meadows,  Cape  Breton  Co.,  (3  Sections). 

Advocate,  Cum.  Co.,  (2  graded  School  Sections,  4  teachers). 

Spencer  Island,  Cum.  Co.,  (2  Sections). 

The  Cumberland  county  consolidations  are  specially  creditable, 
on  account  of  the  prompt  movement  for  union  and  the  business-like 
manner  in  which  the  buildings  were  equipped,  and  the  conveyance 
expense  ($300  and  $50  respectively)  voted  by  the  ratepayers  with- 
out waiting  to  make  application  for  extra  grants  from  the  province 
or  municipality. 
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Some  inspectore  are  now  taking  measures  to  have  all  weak  sections 
cdnsolidated  which  can  be  economically  united,  especially  those 
which  fail  to  maintain  continuous  school.  This  work  is  not  so  easily 
accomplished  as  the  arm-chair  cri/tic  dreams.  Im  many  communities 
there  are  still  to  be  found  majorities  very  sensitive  to  unreasoning 
impulse  and  groundless  panic.  A  populous  school  section  of  only 
normal  size  at  L'Ardoise,  in  Bichmond  couaty,  was  years  ago  divi- 
ded into  two.  On  the  accidental  burning  down  of  one  of  these 
schools,  the  District  School  Commissioners,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Inspector  and  some  of  the  most  progressive  citizens,  reunited 
the  sections.  Instantly,  a  conflagration  of  unreason  and  local  jeal- 
ousies swept  the  whole  region  wiSi  a  stifling  effect  upon  even  those 
who  were  usually  considered  the  leaders  of  the  people.  As  the 
Council  felt  that  to  ratify  the  creation  of  a  new  self-governing  cor- 
poration under  such  circumstances  might  be  useless,  even  if  not 
dangerous,  this  splendid  opportunity  of  creating  a  magnificent 
graded  school  of  several  departments  with  superior  high  school  equip- 
mtccnt,  had  to  be  allowed  to  pass,  to  the  serious  loss  of  both  communi- 
ties, possibly  for  years  to  come.  A  graded  school  of  as  many 
departments  as  the  one  at  Advocate  could  have  been  created  here 
with  no  pupil  requiring  to  be  conveyed. 

East    Bay    (C.  B.)    Consolidation.   . 

To  give  an  idea  to  those  working  for  consolidation  in  rural  com- 
munities  throughout  the  province,  as  to  what  can  and  is  being  done 
in  some  rural  settlements,  I  condense  the  following  from  a  report 
on  the  East  Bay  consolidation  made  through  the  Inspector  r — 

"  East  Bay  School  Section,  No.  04,  District  of  Cape  Breton,  is  made  up  of 
four  school  sections  at  the  end  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  of  East  Bay.  They 
were  united  in  the  year  1904.  The  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  consolidated 
sections,  according  to  the  last  asaessment,  is  $r{5,63(.  The  amount  voted  for 
the  school  last  year,  $260. 

*'The  school  hull  ding  cost  about  $1,500.  It  is  provided  with  forty-eight 
double  seats  and  desks,  two  tables,  a  number  of  chairs,  a  good  assortment  of 
maps,  ample  blackboard  space,  a  set  of  metric  w)»ights  and  measures,  charti 
for  th3  same,  and  a  supply  of  physical  apparatus.  The  amount  expended  so  far 
in  equipment  was  about  $125.00.     The  site  cost  $20.00. 

"  The  enrolment  last  term  was  eighty-three,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  larger  this 
year.  Thus  a  second  department  will  have  to  be  opened  before  long,  in  fact  it 
is  a  necessity  now.  The  teacher,  Mr.  D.  Jos.  Mclsaac,  is  a  very  capable  man; 
but  he  must  have  more  work  than  he  can  well  attend  to. 

"  Only  the  children  bejyond  two  miles  from  the  school  were  conveyed.  Those 
within  this  distance  travelled  in  the  usual  way.  The  conveyances  used  on  each 
route  were  large  express  waggons  in  summer,  and  common  box  sleighs  in  winter. 
They  were  well  fitted  with  furs,  rugs,  etc.,  as  circumstances  demanded. 

"For  a  part  of  last  winter  (which  was  the  stormiest  for  a  generation)  the 
attendance  was  irregular  on  the  part  of  pupils  within,  as  well  as  of  those  beyond, 
the  two  mile  limit.  On  account  of  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads  the 
teamsters  were  not  able  to  make  the  trips  either  way  for  seventeen  days  in  all. 
Along  these  roads  for  even  a  longer  time  the  mail  carriers  did  not  use  teams^  but 
were  obliged  to  make  their  semi-weekly  trips  on  foot." 
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**  Children  are  conveyed  along  four  routes; — Qillis*  Lake,  Glen  Morrison, 
North  Side,  East  Bay,  and  South  Side,  East  Bay.  The  lengths  of  thctse  coutes  are 
respectively,  2|,  3,  2^  and  4  miles.  The  number  of  children  conveyed  on  each 
last  term  was  respectively,  19,  6,  6,  and  3.  Th«re  was  no  team  on  the  last 
named  route  last  year.  It  happened  tha<t  in  this  part  of  the  section  ther^  wks 
only  one  child  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school.  This  child  was  less  than 
six  years  old.  and  did  not  attend  school  till  May.  A  team  is  in  operation  there 
now. 


"  In  the  Glen  Morrison  region  the  driver,  Mr.  D.  McEachern,  asked  •  and 
received  the  sum  of  only  $10.00.  He  conveyed  the  pupils  all  or  a  part  of  the 
distance  eveiy  morning  according  to  circumstances,  and  when  the  weather  was 
favorable,  they  returned  on  foot  in  the  evening.  In  unsuitable  weather  or  when 
the  roads  were  bad  they  were  met  by  the  team  at  or  near  'the  school. 

"On  the  Gillis'  Lake  and  North  Side  routes,  the  children  were  driven  all  the 
way  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  met  at  a  distance  of  from  i 
to  i  of  a  mile  from  the  school.  On  the  former  of  these  two  routes  there  were 
two  drivers,  Hugh  R.  Gillis  and  Allen  McDonald,  who  were  paid  $63.00. and 
$65.50  respectively.  Dan.  O'Handley,  the  driver  on  the  latter  route,  received 
$40.50." 

Detailed  Financial  Statement  fob  School  Year  1904-5. 

East  Bay  School  Section,   C.  B. 

Receipts. 

Sectional  Assessment  $250.00 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teacher    70.02 

Special    Provincial   Aid    (2D.)     ..' 93.48 

Municipal  Fund    (Regular)     88.56 

"       (Soecial,  2M.)     42.59 

Raised  by  School  Entertainment   57.75 

Rent  of  Building   19.55 

Sale  of  Lumber   ^-^^ 

Sale    of    old    Schoolhouse    12.50 

Total    receipts    $035.95 

Expenditure. 

Salary  of  Teacher   $224.00 

Paid  to  Drivers  for  Conve(yance   180.00 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teacher   70.02 

General  Expenses    (fuel,  insurance,  outhouses,  etc.) 69.69 

Secretary's    Commission     12.50 

Balance    79.84 

Total. :  $635.95 

Cash  on  hand   $79.84. 

The   Middleton    Consolidation. 

There  is  quite  a  contrast  in  passing  from  the  statistics  of  the 
East  Bay  consolidation  of  four  school  sections  to  the  Middleton  con- 
soliidation  of  eight.  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  helped  the  latter  to 
nearly  Hia  extent  of  $50,000.  This  gift  raised  the  status  of  the 
equipment  and  staff  so  that  the  school  drew  also  from  the  provincial 
treasury  and  the  municipal  fund  of  Annapolis  about  $1000.00  more 
than  the  eight  sections  did  formerly ;  while  there  was  raised  by  local 
taxation  on  more  than  half  a  million  of  property  only  $1,760.     Pro- 
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testa  have  been  made  agamst  the  reduction  of  the  munLQipal  fund  to 
the  other  schools  in  the  county  and  the  reduction  of  the  provincial 
grantfi  to  the  rest  of  the  teachers  of  the  Province  by  these  enlarged 
grants,  because  they  were  obtained,  not  by  local  effort,  but  on  account 
of  a  great  gift  intended  to  benefit  the  Province  as  well  as  the  consoli- 
dation. But  the  law  which,  when  framed,  did  not  contemplate  the 
probability  of  any  such  gifts  without  a  corresponding  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers,  had  to  be  exactly  carried  out  by  the  Education 
Department 

No  arrangement  has  yet  been  made,  or  appears  to  be  planned, 
to  continue  the  consolidatiani  after  the  present  year.  Middle- 
Ion  will  then  come  in  for  splendidly  equipped  buildings  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  able  to  utilize  fully.  The  seven  rural  sections  may, 
jfor  the  time  being,  fall  back  into  their  own  old  school  houses  with 
single  teachers  to  do  th-e  work  of  all  the  grades  in  each.  Primitive 
schools  of  this  kind  can  be  run  more  cheaply  than  a  graded  school; 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthy  rural  ratepayeis  can  easily  see 
the  advantage  of  the  saving  of  so  much  money.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  tremendous  diflFerence  between  the  effects  of  the  two 
different  kinds  of  education  in  the  future  life  careers  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  descendants.  And  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  will  be  any  cheaper  for  tlie  outside  sections,  when  the  cost 
of  sending  some  of  their  children  abroad  to  a  high  school  or  Aca- 
demy is  counted  in.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  sections  which 
are  to  be  in  thi3  manner  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  what  Sir 
William  Macdonald  hoped  would  be  the  common  property  of  all, 
may  soon  again  be  readmitted  to  the  Middleton  section,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  which  were  intended  for  them  more  than  for  the 
town  of  Middleton,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  a 
^aded  school. 

The  rate  of  taxation  in  the  Middelton  school  section  averages  only 
^tbout  thirty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  By  the  examination! 
of  the  table  of  average  assessment  rates  for  each  county  for  several 
years,  given  on  page  xxii,  following,  it  will  be  seen  how  trifling  a  sacri- 
fice the  Middleton  consolidation  is  disposed  to  make  for  the  contiinua- 
tion  of  the  system ;  although  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  city 
schools  combined  with  those  of  the  best  rural  schools,  as  compared 
with  the  average  section  of  whole  counties  which  are  favoured  with 
but  very  meagre  educational  facilities.  It  has  been  said  liiat  in 
these  sections  which  vote  high  local  rates,  property  is  systematically 
imdervalued.  There  is  evidence  to  show  liiat  this  is  somewhat  the 
case  even  around  Middleton  itself. 

Great  Village,  in  Colchester  counity,  which  receives  no  outride 
aid  except  a  Macdonald  School  Garden  to  start  with,  is  in  a  portion 
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of  tlie  province  which  compares  not  unfavorably  with  the  Middleton 
region,  aoMl  it  taxes  itself  at  the  rate  of  $1,20  on  the  $100.  Bible 
Hill,  another  progressive  centre  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Truro, 
where  the  valuation  is  presumably  just  as  near  the  absolute  market 
standard  as  at  Middleton,  will  be  not  far  behind. 

The  Middleton  experiment  has  nevertheless  demonstrated  ma^nr^ 
important  points  with  respect  to  consolidation  which  will  continue 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  Province.  Were  the  experiment  tried  in 
many  other  localities  which  could  be  selected,  the  people  would  with 
joy  carry  on  the  experiment,  in  some  places  even  should  it  require 
a  higher  local  rate  than  one  per  cent.  It  must  be  said  here,  that  if 
the  Middleton  Consolidation  would  only  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  a 
one  per  cent,  local  rate,  aid  from  Sir  William  Macdoamld  could  be 
secured  for  a  few  years  more. 

For  the  full  information  of  the  public,  I  continue,  in  tlie  follow- 
ing tables,  the  statistics  of  the  Middleton  Consolidation  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  obtain  the  details,  showing  the  figures  before  confiolida* 
tion,  those  for  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  consolidation,  and  the 
estimates  for  the  third  year,  which  may  close  the  experiment: — 
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*  School   Gardens. 

These  have  increased  during  the  year  from  79  to  103,  although* 
theie  is  as  yet  no  special  inducement    beyond  the    enthusiasm    of 
teachers  to  utilise  them  for  training  purposes  in  Xature  Study,    Dr. 
jf  Jas.  W.  Robertson,  C.  M.  G.,  manager  of  the  Sir  William  C.  Mae- 

I  donald  educational  funds,  has,  through  his  representative,  Mr.  Percy 

J.  Shaw,  B,  A.,  been  directing  the  developmeuit  and  utilizatiohi  otf 
model  school  gardens  at  five  possible  future  centres  of  school  con- 
solidation, namely  :  Bible  Hill,  Great  Village,  Belmont^J  Old  Bams, 
and  Brookfield.  His  report  on  his  experilence  is  given  in  detail  in 
Appendix  F,  page  214  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  pupils'  compositionB 
illustrating  school  garden  and  other  nature  study  and  manual  train- 
ing work  so  fully  developed  in  the  Macdonald  Consolidated  School 
at  Middleton,  under  the  prilncipalship  of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McGill. 

Legislative   Encouragement. 

The  Legislature,  last  year,  passed  an  Act  authorizing  ^'  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Inspector  for  each  school  garden  kept  up  to  the  standard  of 
form  and  efficiency  as  proscribed  by  the  Council,"  should  be  payable 
out  of  the  Municipal  Fund  to  the  tn^toes  of  such  school  sections. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  grant  a  special  "'  Kural  Science  "  diploma^ 
which  shall  take  the  place,  and  be  the  equi^-alent  of,  the  old  "  Agri- 
cultural" diploma,  whose  title  and  function  have  hitherto  turned 
out  to  be  misleading  and  iimdequate.  This  arrangement  may  admit 
of -an  extra  provincial  grant  to  the  teacher  employed  in  a  school  hav- 
ing a  standard  garden.  The  following  draft  of  regulations  was 
prepared  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council.  They  are 
published  here  in  order  to  gi^'e  am  opportunity  for  criticism  or  further 
suggestions,  which  will  be  welcome<l  by  the  Education  Departnieint^ 

Dratt  of  Reoulatioxs  fob  tue  Classification  of  Rural   Science   Schools 

AND   School  Gardens. 

1.  That  the  ^Agricultural  Diploma'  be  known  hereafter  under  the  name  of 
'Rural  Science  Diploma'  and  that  this  b?  awarded  hereafter  to  First  Ra^ 
graduates  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  who  subsequently  to  graduation  have 
e<mipleted  with  credit  a  prescribed  course  conducted  by  the  science  instructors  of 
the  affiliated  institutions  in  Truro. 

(a)  The  course  of  study  for  the  Rural  Science  diploma  shall  extend  through 
at  least  fourteen  months,  requiring  the  candidate's  attendance  during  a  summer 
term  of  six  weeks  (July  and  August)  and  a  following  term,  beginning  the  flrat 
vre^  of  March  and  ending  with  the  ensuing  summer  term,  and  requiring  in 
•  addition,  during  the  August  to  March  interim,  reading  and  practical  investi- 
gation prescribed  by  the  in&tructors  of  the  affiliated  institutions. 

ih)  As  an  alternative,  candidates  shall  be  held  to  be  qualified  for  the 
diploma  who  have  completed  with  credit  four  summer  terms  of  at  least  six 
weeks  as  well  as  the  prescribed  interim  work. 
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;??  (r)      In  preneral,  candidates  shaH  not  be  admitted  to  the  course  in  March 

unless  they  have  already  completed  a  summer  term  and  the  prescribed  interim 
work. 

(d)     The  course  of  study  for  the  Rural  Science  diploma  shall  comprise: — 

Applied  Chemistrj':  especially  laboratory  investigation  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  air,  of  the  soil,  of  plants  and  of  plant-food;  of  the  chemistry  of  house- 
hold processes;  of  physiological  chemistry. 

Applied  Physics:  especially  weather  phenomena  and  the  phenomena  of  radia- 
tion,  conduction,   convection  as  bearing  on   ventilation,   air-drainage  and 
agriculture;   texture  of  soil,  percolation,  capillarity,  and  other  problems 
of  soil-physics;    transmission  of  fluid   pressure,  and  problems  of   water- 
supply;  simple  astronomical  phenomena. 

Geolog^*^:  field-work  in  the  study  of  surface  phenomena  and  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  earth;  minerals,  their  distribution,  properties,  uses,  chemical 
composition. 

Biology:  plants  and  animals  ^studied  in  the  concrete,  especially  the  ecology 
of  those  plants,  animals,  birds,  insects  and  bacteria,  which  play  important 
parts  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Horticulture:  especially  the  management  of  school -gardens,  each  student 
preparing,  planting  and  caring  for  a  plot  of  ground,  making  a  hot^bed 
and  a  cold-frame,  practisini;  grafting,  budding,  layering  and  other  methods 
of  propagation. 


« 


2.  Any   such   licensed   teacher  intending  to    compete    for    classification    as 
fair,"  "good,"  or  "superior,"  under  section  69  of  the  Education  Act,  must  give 

notice  of  thi^  intention  at  the  opening  of  the  school  to  the  Inspector,  who  has  at 
the  end  of  each  half-year  to  rank  the  school ;  and  the  lack  of  such  notice  shall  be 
a  disqualification  even  should  all  the  other  conditions  be  complied  with. 

3.  For  the  lowest  rank  "fair,"  the  school  should  have  the  equipment  speci- 
fied in  Regulation  51  (a)  and  (b),  must  have  a  school  garden  of  some  kind,  or 
effectively  utilize  adjacent  grounds  and  plantations,  and  must  be  conducted  in 
all  respects  as  a  first-class  school  with  special  excellence  in  nature-study. 

4.  For  the  rank  ''good,*'  the  school  should  in  addition  have  the  equipment 
specified  in  Reg.  51  (c)  and  (d),  more  than  one  teacher,  and  a  'well  conducted 
school  garden  of  at  least  the  "small"  standard  prescribed,  with  good  demon- 
strations of  the  nature-study  done  by  the  individual  pupils  of  the  school  generally. 

5.  For  the  rank  "superior."  the  school  should  have  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  the  previous  ranks,  the  equipment  specified  in  Reer.  53.  and  a 
special  class  of  pupils  doing  advanced  work  in  nature-stud.y  of  such  a  kind  an 
to  be  clearly  advancing  the  industrial  methods  of  the  community  in  at  least 
some  department  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry,  etc.  There  should  be 
a  garden  at  least  of  the  "medium"  standard,  and  a  graded  school  of  at  least 
three  teachers. 

^^  6.    The  "small"  standard  school  srarden  should  not  be  less  than  one-eiGrhth  of 

an  acre  (54446  square  feet),  one-half  of  which  might  be  set  out  as  an  aboretum 
and  shrubbery,  the  remainder  beini?  plowed  «ich  sprin**.  then  worked  Un  by  th** 
pupils  into  beds  of  four  feet  by  ten.  separated  bv  w^alks  three  feet  broad.     This 

I  arrangement  would  give  one  bed  to  each  of  thirty  pupils.      The  younirer  pupils 

might  be  oesigned  in  twos  to  eaoh  bed.  The  grounds  should  be  prettil(v  fenced 
And  kept  in  erood  order,  even  durinff  holidays,  when  they  should  be  visited  by 
relays  of  pupils  a  tleast  once  a  week.  Such  a  school  srarden  wlorht  be  rerpm- 
mended  by  the  Inspector  for  ten.  fifteen,  twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  per  nnnum 

^;  from  the  municipal  fund,  according  to  the  excellence  of  the  general  condition  of 

i    . 
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the  school,  provided  the  fichool-  board  spent  at  least  ad  much  on  the  plowing, 
fertilizing,  etc.,  forming  the  annual  current  expense  of  maintaining  the  school 
in  order,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  the  pupils  and  teacher. 

7.  The  ''medium"  standard  school  garden  should  be  about  one-quarter  of  an 
acre  on  the  average,  one  half  of  which  might  be  set  out  as  an  arboretum  and 
sfaruBbery,  and  the  remainder  divided  into  fifty  or  sixty  "four  by  ten  feet"  beds 
separated  by  three  feet  walks,  to  be  conditioned  on  the  same  general  principles 
as  the  "small"  standard.  This  would  be  the  size  of  garden  desired  for  the  rank 
"good"  where  possible,  drawing  $15,  $20  or  $25,  according  to  excellence,  from 
the  municipal  fund. 

8.  The  "large"  standard  school  garden  should  be  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
with  at  least  three  times  the  number  of  "four  by  ten  feet"  plots  recommended 
for  the  '*smaH"  standard,  say,  from  75  to  100  individual  beds.  This  would  be 
the  size  of  garden  desired  for  the  rank  "superior";  drawing  under  the  same 
general  principles  $20  to  $25  from  the  municipal  fund. 

9.  Asmallsaed  for  the  garden  too^s,  with  a  projection,  glass  roofed,  facing 
the  sun,  to  serve  as  a  miniature  "  hot-house  "  for  forcing  plants  in  spring,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  any  standard  garden,  a  verf^  cheap  sitructure  sufficing,  especial- 
ly for  the  "  small "  garden.  The  size,  number  and  management  of  plots  specified 
above  are  given  merely  as  general  directions  when  teachers  or  school  boards  have 
no  other  scheme  which  they  deem  superior.  Any  other  arrangements  approxi- 
mating these  conditions,  but  demonstrating  novel,  or  special  advantages,  or  im< 
provements,  are  not.  only  allowable;  but  will  be  specially  .commended  after  a 
successful  test. 

10.  If  the  teacher  or  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  recorded  under  oath 
the  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  holidays  in  weeding  and  observing  the  beds, 
such  time  might  be  arranged  through  the  Inspector  to  be  substitu'ted  equitably. 
according   to  agreement,    for  an  equivalent  number  of  holidays  during  the  winter 
or  stormy  weather  of  the  school  year  following,  or  the  "days  attendance  "  added. 

11.  Inspectors  may  have  to  consult  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  exchange 
visits  to  the  schools  of  each  inspectorate,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  same  stand- 
ards of  classification  are  maintained  in  each  inspectorial  division.  The  same  con- 
ditioni«  hold  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of  Manual  Training  and  Superior 
Schcwls  generally.  Notice  of  competition  for  school  garden  grants  must  be  given 
to  the  Inspector  at  the  opening  of  the  school  each  year,  and  should  be  signed  by 
the  Secretary  as  well  as  the  teacher. 

Information  respecting  school  ga^d0^  work,  tools  and  sheds, 
as  exploited  in  the  Macdonald  ^roup  under  Mr.  Shaw,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  F,  page  214.  Dr.  Robertson's  application  of  the  Mac- 
donald funds  to  this  work,  as  well  as  to  manual  training  and  the 
supplementing  of  the  Guelph  Nature-Study  scliolarships,  is  b^in- 
ning  to  prove  of  permanent  value  to  the  educational  development  of 
the  Province — ^as  also  the  Middleton  experiment,  which  is  success- 
ful in  every  respect  except  in  the  locality  selected. 

A  Peculiabity  of  our  High  Scuool  Development. 

In  a  previous  report  I  described  this  peculiarity  and  the  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  it  by  any  general  law  hitherto  proposed,  as  follows : 

There  are  a  thousand  schools  doing  more  or  less  High  School  work — some- 
times with  one  or  two  pupils  oidy.  It  is  this,  probably,  which  j^ives  rise  to  the 
criticism  from  some  quarters,  of  there  being  too  many  subjects  in  the  course  of 
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fifcudy.  A  rural  school  may  have  fifty  or  sixty  pupilfl  taught  by  oile  teacher^  who 
tries  to  teach  all  the  essential  subjects  of  the  Common  School  to  th€  majority, 
and  of  the  County  Acaden^  to  half  a  dozen,  more  or  less.  It  is  argued  that 
the  system  which  tolerates  anything  approaching  this  extreme  case  is  wrong. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  law  to  prevent  the  teacher  in  a  rural  school 
from  aiding  a  few  who  passed  through  the  Common  School  grades,  it  would  be 
resented  as  a  piece  of  tyranny,  as  the  taking  away  of  an  immemorial  privilege, 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  self-government  in  the  school  section,  in  order 
to  force  the  advanced  pupils  to  be  sent  to  the  Academies  or  other  High  Schoc^s 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  all  of  which  might  be  too  great  an  expense  to  be  borne 
by  many  parents.  In  maniy  rural  schools  students  used  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
college  for  over  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  strongly  object  to  a  change 
mainly 'in  the  interests  of  the  larger  High  Schools.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
question,  which  are  left  to  the  tocher  and  trustees  for  harmonious  balancing, 
aided  by  the  Inspector  when  an  umpire  is  required.  The  plan  has  the  advantage 
of  letting  the  people  havie  as  much  as  they  feel  they  can  manage;  and  the 
evils  are  not  so  serious  as  those  likely  to  be  cresuted  by  abolishing  the  privilege 
of  occasional  High  School  work  in  rural  schools. 

Latix   and  Greek. 

But  notwithstanding  these  difficulites  in  tlie  rural  schools,  there 
are  said  to  be  in  several  sections  of  the  country  some  people  who  wish 
to  have  more  Latin  and  Greek  taught  their  children,  so  as  to  obviat© 
the  necessity  of  sending  tliem  to  a  County  Academy,  to  prepare  for 
a  college  course  requiring  some  knowledge  of  these  languages.  If 
this  is  attempted  to  be  done  in  rural  schools  with  one  teacher,  where 
everything  from  the  alphabet  has  also  to  be  taught,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  wx*ll  done. 

Could  the  C.  P.  I.,  by  its  fiat,  send  these  students  to  the  properly 
equipped  schools  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  province,  the 
problem  would  be  solved.     But  this  cannot  be  done. 

There  are  7,000  studying  in  the  high  school  grades.  There  are 
only  700  attending  all  our  colleges  at  the  same  time,  and  not  all  of 
these  require  Latin*  and  Greek. 

The  collegOsS  find  tliat  although  students  who  come  up  from  Aca- 
demies and  high  schools,  after  taking  the  regular  course  in  those  sub- 
jects in  the  better  equipped  institutions  are  all  right,  there  are  many' 
coming  directly  from  rural  schools,  or  from  the  Academies,  after 
only  a  brief  term  in  classics,  who  are  not  up  to  the  matriculation 
standard  im  this  subject,  although  standing  well  8n  the  others.  They 
do  not  reject  them ;  for  there  are  so  many  other  institutions  to  which 
these  students  may  turnw  In  one  of  these,  at  least,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  establish  an  additiomal  chair  to  bring  otherwise  mature 
students  up  to  the  desired  matriculation  standard  in  the  ancient  clas- 
sics. It  has  been  asked  if  the  High  School  progi-am  of  studies  can 
not  be  so  changed  as  to  have  this  preparatory  M'ork  done  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 
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Could  the  colleges  all  refuse  to  receive  such  students  as  under- 
graduates until  a  common  matriculation  stanidard  would  be  attained^ 
the  problem  would  be  solved.  The  colleges  can  do  this ;  but  so  far 
they  have  not  done  so.  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  pressed  on  their 
attention  the  consideration  of  some  such  common  actiota,  in  which  the 
following  paragraph  occurs: — 

But  aa  University  consolidation  is  not  in  sight  at  present,  we  ought  to  utilize 
ns  etfectiirely  as  possible  the  very  valuable  University  facilities  we  already  have. 
Without  consolidation,  each  migbt  work  in  harmony  witii  the  other;  developing 
its  own  apedalities,  but  doing  so  on  lines  showing  their  scholarship  equivalence 
clearly.  A  voluntary  Universitgr  Council  for  the  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada 
might  arrange  a  uniform  and  perhaps  more  full  matriculation  stardard,  including 
dra-wing  as  one  of  the  subjects,  so  as  to  reinforce  the  influence  of  the  public 
8<Aioo1  course  in  favor  of  attention  to  a  department  in  which  our  pupils  are  far 
behind  the  product  of  European  schools,  ,and  are  therefore  more  handicapped 
than  necesary  in  entering  upon  engineering,  and  other  high  class  industrial 
professions.  Such  a  council  might  also  b?  able  to  standardize  the  various 
degrees  conferred  by  each.  The  Education  Department  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Universities  thas  organized,  even  should  th^y  be  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
provincial  system. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association,  I 
urged  the  CoaoArention  to  consider  the  course  of  study.  A  committee 
was  finally  appointed  to  cooperate  with  two  representatives  from  each 
college,  a  sub-conunittee  of  which  is  now  preparilng  a  report  embody- 
ing its  views.  In  order  to  give  theae  views  as  fully  and  promptly 
to  the  public  as  possible,  it  has  been  arranged  to  have  them  published 
as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Association,  which  is  at  present 
going  through  the  press. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  full  consideration  of  the  problem,  I 
have  compiled  such  statistics  as  could  be  obtained  at  the  moment. 
These  stj^tistics  show,  that  although  the  study  of  Latin  has  been  in- 
cneasing  under  our  late  regulations,  it  has  not  increased  so  rapidly 
as  the  high  school  work  generally. 

7000  students  are  reported  as  doing  high  school  work.  Of  these, 
only  1,600  are  studying  Latin.  And  there  are  in  attendance  at 
our  colleges  about  700. 

It  is  also  thought  that  some  high  school  students  passing  Grade 
XI  in  the  subjects  required  for  matriculation  are  really  too  young 
to  profit  economically  by  attending  University  lectures.  This  tends 
to  prove  that  the  minimum  course  of  the  high  school  grades  does 
not  contain  sufficient  work,  or  that  the  examinations  were  not  suffi- 
ciently exacting.  It  is  argued  therefore  that  it  is  now  full  time  for 
advancing  the  regular  course  of  tlie  high  school  to  four  instead  of 
three  years,  as  at  present,  in  order  to  obtain  more  thoroughness  and 
secure  more  maturity  on  the  part  of  all  passing  into  the  Universi/ties. 
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As  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  proposed  improvement  of  the 
teachers*  position  and  remuneration,  it  is  deemed  essential  to  con- 
siderably increase  in  the  future  the  effective  scholarship  and  peda- 
gogical power  of  at  least  Academic  and  First  Class  teachers.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  at  least  Latin  scholarship  should  be  required 
of  these  in  addition  to  their  other  qualifications.  Perhaps  no  one 
goes  so  far  as  to  demand  the  making  of  Latin  commilsory  on  the 
whole  7,000  high  school  students,  seeing  that  only  one  in  ten  may 
be  expected  to  attend  college,  and  only  a  portion  of  these  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  those  who  have  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  trend  of  modern  thought  and  events,  this  can  be  seen  to  be  im- 
possible. The  high  school  does  not  exist  simply  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  colleges,  still  less  for  the  classical  departments  of  the 
Universities  alone.  This  functijon  is  at  present  ofnly  one-tenth  of 
its  work,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase  rapidly  in  magnitude  until  the 
Universities  become  betto»r  adapted  to  the  general  needs  of  the 
country. 

That  this  view  is  a  general  one  appears  to  be  indicate  by  the 
report  of  the  Education  Connuittee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  dated 
26tli  March,  1902,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Assembly;  for  its  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: — 

"  Your  Committee  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  schools: 
*^  of  this  province,  as  at  present  conducted,  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
"  book-work  and  in  verbal  studies,  which  seek  to  traijn  the  memory 
^*  only,  but  which  fail  to  give  adequate  discipline,  or  to  fit  the  pupil 
*^  for  skilled  labour  or  practical  life." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  it  is  state«d  that- — 

"  The  defects  in  ,the  system  are  a  legacy  that  has  been  handed 
^'  to  them  from  the  past,  and  will  take  time  and  patience  to  remove." 

Proportion    of    Occupations,  in    N.    S.,    1801. 

The  public  schools  have  to  prepare  the  children  dependent  on 
the  ''  wage-earners  "  of  the  following  different  occupations  for  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  and  many  of  them  to  be  leaders  of  thought  and  cap- 
tains of  ijndustry.  Those  in  the  learned  professions  are  few  but 
important.  And  even  for  these  to  make  a  good  "  living,"  ilt  is  neces- 
sary' that  there  should  be  numerous  intelligent,  scientifically  trained 
leaders  m  the  most  of  the  other  occupations : — 

Agriculture 63,340 

Mining  and  Fishing    29,893 

Manufacture  and  Mechamical  work 26,541 

Domestic  and  personal  service  or  trades  .  .  23,463 

Trade  and  Transportation 18,117 

The   Learned  Professiions    6,100 

Spending  incomes    2,619 

Total  earners  of  "  livings,"  (1891)    160,073 
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The  common  and  liigh  schools  owe  general  and  special  dutie* 
to  each  and  all  of  these  classes. 

But  it  is  hardly  much  easier  to  adapt  the  high  schools  than  the 
colleges  to  the  general  needs  of  the  country ;  for  modern  conditions 
are  becoming  so  complex  that  the  number  of  subjects  demanded  by 
different  interests  makes  it  impossible  to  suit  all  even  in  the  larger 
high  schools.  AVhat  to  put  in,  and  what  to  leave  out,  are  questions 
which  from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  are  only  becoming  more 
intense  with  the  progress  made.  The  best  course  is  not  likely  to 
be  agreed  to.  A  compromise  will  infallibly  have  to  be  made  between 
the  traditioflifi  of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  This  re- 
fers to  the  general  program  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  schools. 
The  particular  course  for  each  student,  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
selected  out  of  the  general  program.  But  no  school  can  have  aa 
extended  program  for  students  to  select  from  without  a  large  staff 
of  teachers.  There  can,  therefore,  be  little  hope  of  materially  im- 
proving any  special  high  school  work  iin  the  rural  schools,  except  by 
improving  the  teacher.  In  fact,  no  pressure  should  be  brought  to 
bear  on  any  rural  school  imder  one  teacher  to  do  high  school  work. 
But  in  towns  and  the  larger  graded  schools  everywhere,  the  more 
essential  subjects  of  a  high  school  course  should  be  provided  te  be 
thoroughly  taught  to  any  pupils  desiring  them. 

Conventional    Stimuli   for   the   Study   of   Latin. 

N"©  candidate  for  the  learned  professions  of  Theology,  Medicine 
and  Law,  can  be  admitted  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  The 
Khodes  Scholarships  are  open  to  none  without  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Jm  many  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ments, a  knowledge  of  these  two  languages  is  necessary  in  order  to 
effectively  understand  and  use  their  nomenclature.  Whether  for 
the  best,  or  otherwise,  our  predecessors  have  bequeathed  us  thib  heri- 
tage^ which  imposes  upon  educatiomal  systems  to-day  additional  work 
which  neither  Greece  nor  Ronie  required  in  order  to  make  immortal 
literature.  I  refrain  entirely  from  marshalling  together  here  the 
alleged  good  and  bad  effects  of  a  gettieral  voluntary  or  compulsory 
devotion  to  the  olassibal  cult.  I  merely  call  attention  to  th«  fact 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  it  which  it  is  the  duty  of  an  educational 
system  to  aid  in  providing  to  a  limited  estent,  although  only  for  the 
few. 

Itj  is  also  important  to  notice,  that  however  defective  this  pro- 
vision at  present  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  some  people,  and 
although  these  languages  have  not  been  forced  on  high  school  pupils 
indiscriminately,  both  Latin  and  Greek  have  always  been  placed  in 
the  course  of  study  so  as  to  attract  the  abler  students  who  alone  select 
them  on  account  of  their  linguistic  and  philologic  dJsciplimi?,  while 
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others  select  them  as  the  necessary  conventional  subjects  which  they 
must  pass  in  order  to  enter  the  profession  by  which  they  are  to  earn 
their  living.  The  result  is,  that  at  present,  as  a  rule,  the  abler  stu- 
deaijts  in  our  better  equipped  high  schools  are  to  be  found 
among  the  classicals.  This  in  its  tuni  promotes  the  prestige  of  the 
classical  cult.  On  the  average,  the  classical  student  is  therefore  now 
the  ablest  of  the  average  high  school  group  of  four.  A  less  flexible 
T^^lation  might  force  a  greater  number  of  weaker  students  to  take 
Latin,  but  with  distinct  loss  of  prestige  to  the  large  Latin  group. 

Of  course,  th©  addition  of  Latin  to  tlie  requirements  of  the  two 
highest  classes  of  teachers,  can,  under  no  circumstances,  be  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  subjects  which  modern  educationists  all 
over  the  world  agree  m  considering  as  fundamentally  important. 
But  as  the  financial  status  of  the  teacher  is  now  likely  to  rapidly 
improve,  it  is  necessary  and  proper  that  his  scholarship  and  skill 
should  advance.  Perhaps  the  solution  may  be  found  in  creating 
classical  and  scientific  B's,  making  the  scientific  side  more  thorough 
thain  the  present  standard;  and  requiring  County  Academies  and 
high  schools  with  a  certain  number  of  departments  to  have  at  least 
one  classical  master  as  a  condition  qualifying  for  the  superior  grants. 

In  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  Halifax  public  schools  of 
all  grades,  which  is  published  as  usual  in  Apjiendix  C  (page  127), 
will  be  found  some  views  on  this  problem,  and  on  the  appliteabil[it|y 
of  the  preseiut  enlarged  program  of  studies  to  the  varied  interests  of 
the  City  of  Halifax. 

History   of  High    School  Course. 

The  high  school  course  of  study  was  prescribed  in  1885,  after 
four  years  of  consideration  by  committees  and  the  conventions  of 
the  Provincial  Educational  Association.  Concurrent  with  this 
course,  which  was  imperative  only  on  tlie  Coimty  Academies,  there 
was  the  real  course  of  study,  the  teacher's  proviiiicial  examination. 

In  1893,  these  two  courses  wei*e  unified,  with  the  effect  of  saving 
divided  and  mis-spent  energv,  and  enormously  stimulating  the 
growth  of  high  school  work  as  shown  in  the  statistics  below. 

In  dealing  with  the  statistics  of  Latin  from  1885,  we  are  for  two 
years  without  a  knowledge  of  the  aiumber  in  each  year,  and  there- 
fore can  give  only  the  totals.  The  exact  totals  for  each  year  from 
1885  to  1892  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  statistifcs  which  were  then 
compiled  for  winter  and  summer  terms  separately.  In  our  compari- 
sons for  thib  period,  Ave  shall  therefore  use  the  term  statistics  which 
give  the  largest  numbers  in  Latin — ^the  winter  terms,  except  in  1890. 
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As  the  numbers  of  high,  school  students  are  not  given  from  1885 
to  1892,  vre  can  compare  only  the  numbers  taking  Latin  with  those 
taking  Algebra  atnid  Geometry,  which  is  the  nearest  approximation 
which  can  be  made  to  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  total  high  school 
students  who  had  to  take  Mathematics  for  the  lowest  teacher's  license. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  students  taking  Latin  and 
tliese  two  mathematical  subjects  at  intervals  of  ten  .years : — 


1885,  Winter 

SnosBDOr 


1896,  Grade  IX.. 
"       X. 
"       XI 
•'       XII 


ToUU 


1905,  Grade  IX.. 
•'  X.. 
•'       XI. 

"       XII 


Totals. 


Actual  Ncmbers. 

Latin, 

Algebra. 

Oeom, 

Latin 

9.13 
876 

6085 
6014 

4785 
4255 

, 

702 

48S 

276 

46 

3088 

1260 

550 

40 

2834 

1232 

550 

42 

— . — 

1506 

4938 

4658 

729 

4S0 
299 

84 

4083 
1767 

8S2 
62 

3934 

1718 

862 

55 

1 

1592 

6784 

6569 

1 

Ratios. 


Algebra. 

Oeom, 

6.5 

5.1 

6.9 

4.9 

4.4 

4. 

2.6 

2.6 

2. 

2. 

0.9 

0.8 

3.3 


4.3 


3.1 


5.6 

5.4 

3.7 

3.6 

2.9 

2.7 

.7 

.6 

4.1 


This  shows  that  while  the  students  studying  Latin  had  been 
increasing  during  these  twenty  years,  they  did  not  increase  so  rapid- 
ly as  the  high  school  students  generally. 


•^ 
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The  followSng  table,  showing  the  growth  from  year  to  year  since 
1886,  gives  a  more  complete  view  of  the  general  development  with 
some  of  its  peculiar  fluctuations : — 


Year. 


o  c  g 

*  JB 
^  c   ^ 

^  a  «-* 


s 

a 

-a 

a 


o 

2; 


e 

C  4 


"40 


Sl6 


OB 

o  to 

JO  s 

GO  .3 


No.  or  Pupils  Studying 
Latin. 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


Total. 


ISoO  •*••  •••• 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1890 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1900 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ratio  in  U.  S. 


103,287 

105,410 

105,137 

105,231 

im  688 

103,697 

101,724 

102.586 

94,899 

98.710 

100,555 

101,032 

100,847 

101,203 

100,617 

100,129 

98,410 

99,059 

98,768 

96,886 

100,252 

100  000 


« 


4246 
46i0 
5528 
6116 
6556 
7123 
7574 
7249 
7296 
7140 
7081 
6995 
7286 

3550§ 


* 
« 

« 

« 

« 

533: 

550 

788 

818 

678 

686 

642 

666 

687 

736 

122t 


ft 


* 


/J 
69 
109 
98 
100 
129 
136 
134 

128 

« 

* 
« 


350 
493 


247 

285 


196 
164 
227 
193 
293 
295 
272 
278 
275 
340 
328 
299 
300 
331 
342 
299 
266 
273 
299 


764  462  .^49 


535  322 
624|  321  i 
689  405 
727i  364 
722  444 
742'  461 

702  483 

703  519 
597i  497 
790  645 
725'  607 
690'  498, 
720  480 
6'24!  416 
619,  385 
658  475 
729  480 


« 


30 
57 
46 
86 
71 
90 
100 
76 
93 
85 
87 
76 
84 

230 


933 
1012 
793 
942 
Ht84 
1138 
1387 
1386 
1468 
1538 
1506 
1648 
1493 
1824 
1732 
1595 
16.35 
1424 
1357 
1482 
1592 

1775 


*No  exact  statistics  collected. 

tlnclading  all  the  UDiversities  and  colleges  (colleges  for  women,  agriculture, 
mechanics,  Qcience,  medicine,  law  and  theology). 

l^These  figures  are  from  the  universities  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  do  not  include  women's 
colleges,  or  the  universities  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Province  which  are  attended,  it 
is  estimated,  by  at  least  200  more  Nova  Scotian  students. 

§This  numoer  includes  public  high  schools  students  only.  Public  and  private 
students  of  secondary  or  high  school  grade  amount  to  5038  for  every  100,000  in  the 
public  schools.     Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  1902  were  studying  Latin. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  Latin  students  increased 
under  the  original  regulation  of  1893  until  1899,  when  .on  the  strong 
recommendatioDi  of  some  high  school  classical  masters^  a  change  Avas 
made  with  the  object  of  further  encouraging  classical  study.  The 
adoption  of  their  recommendation  appears  to  have  had  the  opposite 
effect^  for  a  decline  followed,  from  which  there  has  been  no  rally 
since.  The  regulation  of  1893  allowed  Latin  to  count,  as  a  premium 
in  raising  the  aggregate  of  a  camididate  on  the  imperative  subjects  to 
the  "  pass  "  mark.  Since  1900,  the  student  is  required  to  make  the 
"  pass  "  aggregate  on  any  eight  papers,  one  to  four  of  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  grade)  can  be  classical  papers.  The  result  was  the  les- 
sening of  the  numbers  of  classical  students,  although  the  regulation 
tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 
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I  quote  here  from  three  different  leading  authorities  which  arrived 
simultaneously,  samples  of  the  diverse  views  which  are  being 
constantly  impressed  on  the  public  by  powerful  publications  which 
lead  the  professional  and  popular  mJnd.  It  may  help  to  explain*  to 
the  public  the  difficulties  of  the  f ramers  of  courses  of  study : — 

Fbom  the  School  Wobld,  London,  England,  Januabt,  1906. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Classical  Aasociation  of  Scoitland  was  held  In 
Glaagow  University.  Prof.  Butcher,  the  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
cuainnan  said  that  his  interest  in  the  objects  of  their  association  had  increased  i 

nther  than  diminishied  since  he  left  Scotland.    He  is  more  tuan  ever  convinced  ^ 

Irom  what  he  knows  of  the  state  of  matters  in  England  and  the  colonies  that  '\ 

they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  classics.  The  member- 
cliip  of  the  English  associations  is  now  about  1,000,  witn  fresh  accessions 
every  day.  The  membersh*-^  is  not  confined  to  teachers,  but  includes  a  large 
element  of  the  educated  public  who  believe  in  the  value  of  classics.  There  is  no 
desire  as  an  association,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  to  make  war  upon  any 
ol  the  new  studies  which  modem  life  has  rendeztad  necessary,  nor  in  any  way  to 
be  exciuaive.  It  is  not  maintained  that  classics  are  the  only  elements  in  a 
liberal  education;  but  Dr.  Butcher  believes  emphatically  that  in  promoting 
elassical  learning,  a  form  of  human  culture  which  has  still  a  great  and  increas- 
ing part  to  plsjy  in  the  modem  world,  is  being  encouraged.  The  interest  and 
value  of  it,  far  from  being  exhausted,  are  coiurtantly  increasing,  and  new 
possibilities  are  being  opened  up,  partly  through  increased  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  antiquity,  and  partly  through  improved  methods  of  teaching. 

Prof.  Hardie,  Edinburgh  University,  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Latin  pronounciation.  This  report  states  that  the  primaiy  questions  seem 
to  be:— (i)  Whether  an  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  greater  accuracy  and 
vniformity  in  pronounciation;  (ii)  what  is  the  object  aimed  at  in  such  a  reform; 
(iii)  what  are  the  things  on  which  most  stress  should  be  laid.  The  committee 
considers  that  the  first  question  is  for  the  association  to  decide  after  hearing 
their  suggestions.  As  to  question  two,  the  aim  ought  to  be  to  pronounce  LaAin 
as  the  Romans  pronounced  it  in  the  best  da^s  of  tJheir  literature,  or  as  approxi- 
nuitely  as  possible.  As  to  question  three,  any  inquiry  about  pronounciation 
must  be  concerned  with  two  things — (a)  accent  and  quantity,  and  (b)  the 
system  of  sounds — ^the  sounds  to  be  assigned  to  various  letters.  The  first  is 
most  important  for  Scotland,  the  second  for  England.  In  Scotland,  owing  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  verse  compositions,  accent  and  quantity  are  conmionly 
inaoeurate,  and  the  feeling  for  rythm  seems  to  be  not  nearly  so  keen  as  south 
of  the  Tweed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  8(ystem  of  Latin  pronounciation 
is  thoroughly  unsound,  and  cuts  students  off  from  the  scholars  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  whereas  the  Scottish  system  approximates  closely  to  the  continental 
standard.  In  the  general  discussion  which  followed  the  report,  all  the  speakers 
i>upported  the  movement  for  uniformity,  and  a  very  general  preference  was  shown 
for  the  Scottish  system  of  sounds,  modified  in  certain  aspects,  as  opposed  to  the 
English.  It  was  agreed  to  continue  th3  committee  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
report  submitted  should  be  circulated  in  all  the  chief  schools  and  training 
colleges  of  Scotland,  with  a  request  that  an  expression  of  opinion  should  be> 
forwarded  to  the  secretary. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Education  Departmeat  several  years  ago 
recommended  the  uniform  "  ancient  Koman ''  pronunciation,  whidi. 
is  being  generally  adopted  in  the  Academies  and  Kii^h  Schools.  The 
Tniversity  of  Dalhousie,  imider  Professor  Howard  Murray,  led  the 
mowement  here.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by  all  the  other  leading 
mversities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  it  is  satisfactory* 
to  find  Old  Scotia  following. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland  above 
refeiTed  to,  on  thB  second  day,  the  6th  of  January  last,  the  following 
interim  report  of  the  Curricula  Committee  was  moved  by  Prof- 
Sonnenscheib : 

"  That,  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  boys'  public  schools,  whereas  Latin 
"  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  correct  writing  of  the  language,  as  w«ll  as  to  the 
**  intelligent  reading  of  Latin  authors,  Greek  should  \fe  taught  only  witu  a  view  to 
*'  the  intelligent  reading  uf  Greek  authors. " 

After  a  long  discussion  Prof.  Conway  moved  as  an  amendment,  to 
substitute : 

**  Latin  should  be  taught  with  a  view  to  a  mastery  of  the  language  for  its  own  sake 
''  by  practice  in  writing  &pd  by  othw  means." 

After  a  still  more  vigorous  discussion,  Mr.  Mackail  moved  and 
Dr.  Postgate  seconded,  that  the  clause  referring  to  Latin  be  omitted  ; 
and  the  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  passed.  The  whole  discussion 
was  most  interesting,  although  one-sided  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
public  school  curriculum.  The  committee's  recomuiendation,  the 
several  amendments  proposed,  and  the  one  finally  carried,  measure 
the  change  taking  place  even  among  the  classical  teachei*s.  The 
summaries  of  the  leading  speeches  illuminate  the  tendency  not  only 
in  Scotland  but  England 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Education,  London, 
England,  for  February  last,  with  reference  to  the  tendency  in  Fiance 
and  Germany,  are  also  germane  to  our  problem  to-day : 

France. 

The  latest  statistics  that  have  been  compiled  point  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
Section  A  (Latin  and  Greek).  V\  e  will  not  trouble  ourselves  and  others  with  tigures, 
but  say  simply  that,  both  in  Paris  and  iu  the  departments,  the  tendeocy  to  desert  it  is 
strikingly  marked  Public  favour,  which  lately  inclined  towards  C,  now  runs  rather 
towards  B  (Latin  and  modern  languages).  The  reservation  of  Greek  for  an  elite  is 
proving,  as  we  anticipated,  deadly  to  it.  The  Latinless  Section  D  still  enjoj's  consider- 
able popularity. 

Germany. 

Abroad,  be  it  for  good  or  evil,  the  tendency  of  the  day  is  unmistakable  ;  it  is  to 
give  a  fuller  recognition  to  mathematics  and  science  at  the  expense  of  literary  and 
linguistic  studies      An  interesting  report  of  a  Committee  connected  with  last  year's 
Naturfcrsche-n'trsaminJuvg  at  Meran  has  lately  been  issued      It  gives  adherence  to  three 
general  principles  :  (1)  That  education  in  higher  schools  ought  not  to  be  one-sided,  not 
^exclusively  based   either  on  languages  and  history',  or  on  mathematics  and  natural 
science      (2)  That  mathematics  and  science  arc  edueitional  instruments  of  no  less  worth 
than  lauguages.     (3)  That  parity  of  right  should  be  universally  accorded  to  the  three 
higher    schools.      To    the    statement    of  principles  particular  recommendations  are 
appended.     In  mathematics  no  addition  to  the  number  of  hours  is  lequired;  but  the 
•curriculum  should  be  freed  from  worthless  special  studies  in  order  that  room  may  be 
won  for  education  to  functional  thinking  ('*Erziehung  zum  fuuktionalen  Denken '*). 
In  the  real  gymnasium  mathematics  should  part  with  time  to  science,  especially  to 
l>iology,  so  that  boys  may  eet  at  least  the  minimum  of  scientific  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  modern  life.     The  gymnasium,  too,  should  acknow- 
ledge the  claims  of  biological  studies  ;  to  mathematics  it  should  allot  as  many  hours  as 
does  the  real  gymnasium.     Physics  ought  to  be  treated  not  as  mathematical,  but  as 
natural,  science.     I'he  subject  should  be  pursued  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
general  method  of  winning  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  experimental  sciences.     More- 
over, the  learner  must  not  merely  see  experiments  done  ;  he  must  be  trained  to  perform 
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eiperimenU  himself  and  to  make  hia  own  obaer nations.  And,  "  side  by  side  with 
physios,  chemistry  and  the  hiological  sciences  must  receive  a  full  measure  of  rM^ard  in 
the  timC'tables  of  all  higher  schools,  as  being  subjects  e»sential  to  the  oomprehension 
of  modem  culture.  Chemistry  is  the  fundamental  science  of  substances  which  compose 
the  world  about  us  Biology,  so  pro|;ressive  in  the  last  tifty  ye.&rs,  is  the  science  of 
life,  of  the  phenomena,  laws,  ana  history  of  the  organic  world — a  science  including 
msB  himself  as  an  integral  element,  and  awakening  human  interest  in  the  most  various 
wsja  To  open  a  road  to  the  understanding  of  the  relations  of  world  and  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  observation  upon  the  concrete  forms  of 
Natnre,  seem  to  the  Committee  to  be  indispensable  additions  to  the  task  of  the  higher 
school,  which  hitherto  has  cultivated  in  undue  proportion  absvract  matters  of  instruc* 
tioD,  BQch  as  languages  and  history/ 


II 


EUKOPE. 

All  over  Europe  the  same  pleas  are  being  urged  in  some  form  or  other.  Of  course, 
it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  too  large  a  concession  may  be  made  to  the  utilitarian  school  in 
edocstion.  If  we  put  secondary  education  under  popular  control,  we  may  end,  if  we 
tre  not  careful,  in  finding  it  alt  **  bills  of  parce  e'*  typewriting,  and  commercial  French, 
Literatore  must  alwaj's  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  any  wise  scheme  of  education.  But 
the  world  is  changing  about  us.  Modern  science  is  making  its  influence  felt  even  in 
bterature.  If  our  boys  concentrate  their  attention  on  longs  and  shorts,  they  will  soon 
be  unable  to  underftand  the  best  that  men  are  thinking  and  saying  about  them.  And 
it  moFt  be  remembered  that  the  science  gaining  ground  in  German  schools  is,  as  wa 
have  before  shown,  science  reganled  as  an  instrument  of  education,  and  not  science  as 
the  slave  of  commerce  If  our  schools  ever  cease  to  be  places  of  education  and  become 
vestibales  to  the  shop,  we  shall  have  to  abandon  our  wide  realm  to  the  nations  that 
csD  train  citizens  to  oo  capable  of  empire. 

From  the  Univebsitt  Cobbespondent,  Loitoon,  ENGLAm),  Jaihtabt  15,  1906. 

"Greek  verses  are  gone,  Greek  prose  is  going."  With  such  laxQeDtatioaa 
some  Atticists  of  old-fashioned  schoolmasters  may  well  have  read  in  his  daily 
paper  la^rt  Monday  that  the  Classical  Association  had  endorsed  with  practical 
unanimity  a  recommendation  of  its  committee,  "That  in  the  lower  and  middle 
forms  of  boys'  public  schools  Greek  should  be  taught  only  with  a  view  to  the 
intelligent  reading  of  Greek  authors,"  The  Birmingham  University  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  moved  this  resolution,  the  HeadmaMer  of  Eton  seconded,  and 
the  Heads  of  two  Oxford  colleges  spoke  in  approval. 

Seriously,  there  seems  little  to  object  to  in  this  decision:  if  the  majority  of 
middle  form  boys  are  as  a  result  taught  to  read  Greek  authors  intelligently  it 
^H  be  a  great  step  in  advance  on  our  achievments  under  the  old  system.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  rather  interesting  to  find  the  Classical  Association  responsible 
for  such  a  suggestion,  although  it  is  in  harmonjy  with  Lord  Halsbury's  proposal 
at  the  1905  meeting  of  the  Association  that  some  sacrifice  of  accuracy  in  teach- 
ing I^tin  and  Greek  grammar  might  be  advisable.  The  school  boy  will  be  look- 
ing forward  to  the  January,  1907,  meeting  to  see  what  further  relief  of  his 
classical  burden  is  effected.  A  further  move  in  the  same  directi<»i  would  be 
the  reading  of  a  complete  author  or  work  in  an  English  translation  while  a 
portion  is  studied  in  the  original. 

Latin  might  as  well  be  given  up  also,  said  Dr.  Clifford  AUbutt  at  the  «ame 
meeting,  unless  it  was  cultivated  as  a  spoken  language.  "By  the  act  of  speak- 
ing, a  language  becomes  built  into  and  Integra  ed  with  the  fabric  of  the  brain. 
I^tin  is  a  tongue  which  can  be  spoken  and  so  be  built  intimately  into  the  very 
nature  of  the  pupil.-  But  if  Latin  cannot  take  wing  from  the  book  to  people 
the  air  of  the  schoolroom,  and  to  stir  the  delightful  flutter  of  life  on  the  lips 
of  the  boys,  then  Latin,  too,  is  better  away  and  modern  language  put  in  its 
place." 

Fbok  The  Independent,   New   Yobk,   Febbuabt   1,   1908. 

In  Germany  some  are  beginnincr  to  fear  the  growth  of  what  the^r  call  "the 
learned  proletariat."     In  this  country  we  have  no  need  yet  to  fear  that,  except 
that  too  many  young  men  study  for  the  same  profession,  the  remedy  for  which, 
is  not  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students,  but  an  increase  in  the  number   of 
studies  taught. 
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Parents  are  apt  to  be  rather  ha«y  on  educational  methods,  but  they  have 
rattier  clear  idea^  of  what  they  want  made  of  their  children.  It  is  undeniably 
a  fact  that  the  progress  that  haa  been  made  in  development  of  new  forma  of 
education  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  life  has  been  due  more  to  this  pressure 
than  to  the  initiative  of  educational  authorities.  The  procruatean  curriculum 
is  bound  to  break  down  as  soon  as  the  students  or  the  outside  world  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  We  are  teaching  many  things  now  that  were  onoe 
thought  non-teachable,  and  no  limit  to  the  advance  in  this  direction  is  yet  in 
«ight. 

This  last  quotation  emphiisizes  the  chief  difficulty  in  framiaig 
courses  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  in  Nova  Scotia.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  there  are  more  and  more  calliner  for  the  intro- 
duction of  commercitel  courses;  and  in  some  industrial  centres,  for 
the  elements  of  mechanical  or  scientific  technological  training.  But 
it  is  out  of  question  to  think  of  making  our  high  schools  cover 
even  a  partial  range  of  elementary  technical  education:  The  largest 
staffed  institution  at  present  can  do  no  more  work  thoroughly 'than  a 
general  training  underlying  and  common  to  the  more  necessary 
technical  training  or  avocations  to  follow  the  high  school.  Our  pre- 
sent regulations  allow  school  hoards  a  very  considerable  latitude  in 
atartioig  any  new  subjects  for  which  there  may  be  a  strong  local  de- 
mand. The  City  of  Halifax  leads  in  taking  advantage  of  this  ill 
the  organization  of  a  definite  commercial  course.  Such  a  course 
can  never  be  attempted  in  the  rural  high  schools — although  one  or 
two  subjects  might  occasionally  be  taught 

Conspectus  of  Public  Schools  Course  of  8tudy  to  Grade  XI. 

With  a  Suggestive  Percentage  of  Time  for  Clan-room   Teaching  in  each  ntJtjeet^  on  the 

supposition  that  there  in  one  Teacher  for  each  Orade, 


Subjects 

Pkrcbstaob  of  Time 
Grade. 

IV   BACH 

ExAMiKATioK  Values  for  Pro- 
vincial Ckrtifioatbs. 

9 

40 
20 

20 

20 

IL  III. 

IV 

40 

20 

20 

5 

15 

1 

V. 

40 

20 

20 
10 
10 

VI 

40 
20 

20 

10 
10 

vn. 

35 

25 

20 
10 
10 

VIII 

90 

30 

20 
10 
10 

20 

20 

20 

10 

5 

TX 

X. 

Ung.    100 
Gram.   100 

XI. 

English 

40 
20 
20 

20 

40 
20 
20 

•   ■ 

20 

Lang.    100 
Gram.    100 

Lit        100 
(iram     100 

^flathematics   ...    . 
Science  and  Manual 

Geography  &  History 

Music,  Calisthenics, 
Moral  and  Patri- 
otic Duties. 

A  nth.    100 
Alff.       100 
Geom.   100 

Dr  &c.  100 
Botany  100 

G.&H.  100 

Arith.    11 0 
Alg.       100 
Geom.   100 

Dr.*c  100 
Chem.    100 

G.^ti.lOO 

P  Mat  100 
Alg.       100 
Geom.    100 

PhysiollOO 
PhysinnlOO 

G  &U.100 

_s  i  Laniniaees.  Latin  and  Greek 

25 

• 

1 
25 

Latin     100 

Latin     100 
Greek    100 

French  100 
Germ.    100 

Latin    200 

1  _rr:._:. 

^  1  Or,  French  and  Germ 

Greek   200 

an 

French  100 

French  100 

Germ.    100 
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This  table  shows  substantially  the  program  of  study  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  province — the  eight  lower  grades  from  1881,  and 
the  three  higher  grades  from  1885,  except  that  from  1885  to  1893 
there  was  a  different  syllabus  for  the  teachers'  examination  which 
nude  the  course  in  many  subjects  a  double  one.  The  unification  of 
these  in  1893  greatly  simplified  high  school  work,  and  specially  siln- 
plified  preparation  for  matriculation  in  the  different  colleges  by  the 
creation  of  a  common  matriculatiom.  standard.  The  colleges  now 
propose,  through  the  committee  already  noted,  to  correlate  more 
specially  the  high  school  course  to  thei^  classes.  Their  suggestions 
will  be  reported  to  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  in  Sep- 
t^nber  next,  from  which  recommendations  of  value  may  be  made  for 
the  consikieration  .of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  In 
the  meantimet,  no  unnecessary  change  is  expected  to  be  made  in 
the  general  program  of  studies ;  as  changes  disturb  the  public  by  re* 
quiring  new  text-books,  and  the  revision  and  reprinting  of  numerous 
forms.  Well  advised  changes  at  long  intervals  are  therefore  gener- 
ally preferable  to  continuous  small  changes. 

Pbovincial    Aid    to    Teachers. 

Previous  to  1888  the  provincial  grants  to  teachers  were  for  many 
years  fixed  at  $60,  $90,  and  $120  respectively  to  teachers  of  classes 
D,  C,  and  B.  There  was  no  additional  grant  given  to  a  class  B 
teacher  who  advanced  to  class  A,  as  at  present.  This  encourage- 
ment to  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  to  improve  has  been  effective ; 
while  it  has  also  contributed  largely  to  retain  able  teachers  in  our 
Academies  and  other  high  schools ;  but  it  dates  only  from  1893. 

In  1888  the  provincial  grant  was  limited  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  $167,500,  and  ordered  to  be  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
original  scale;  but  as  the  number  and  classification!  of  teachers  ad- 
vanced, the  sum  to  each  was  being  gradually  reduced. 

In  1893,  higher  provincial  grants  were  first  given  to  class  A 
teachew;  and  in  1895  the  sum  total  to  all  classes  was  increased  by 
$15,000.  Henceforward,  for  a  few  years,  this  grant  remained  at 
$182,500 ;  and  for  one  year  all  teachers,  including  the  "  A  "  teiachers, 
received  more  than  the  full  rate,  and  for  a  second  year  the  full  rate 
exactly.  But  with  the  developmeat  of  the  schools  the  grants  began 
to  fall  slowly  again.  , 

In  1901,  County  Academy  teachers  were  made  participators  in 
this  fund,  which  was  increased  to  compensate  for  the  new  charge  to 
the  amount  of  $190,000.  The  special  County  Academy  grant  was 
at  the  same  time  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  $10,000.  During  last  year 
this  $200,000  for  common  and  high  school  teachers  was  supplemented 
by  about  $70,000  for  other  educational  work,  such  as  the  Institution 
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for  the   Deaf  and  Dumb,    the  .  School  for  the  Blind,   the  Nonnal 
School,  Manual  Training  Schools,  Night  Schools,  Inspection,  etc- 

The  Council,  while  desirous  that  teachers  should  receive  definite 
grants,  were  so  hampered  by  the  demands  for  the  other  growinj; 
branches  of  the  public  service,  that  it  was  considered  in  the  meaia- 
time  wiser  to  be  content  with  the  enlarged  total  grant  of  $190,000, 
until  financial  conditions  would  justify  the  esnlargilng  of  this  limit. 

Teachers'  Pensions. 

In  August  last,  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  Provincial  Educational  Association,  reported  a  scheme  for  retir- 
ing aged  teachers  after  a  long  service.  It  was  proposed  that  teachers 
should  contribute  semi-anmually  a  certain  percentage  of  their  salaries 
to  be  collected  out  of  theilr  Provincial  Aid  grant,  that  the  Education 
D^partm«ent  should  administer  the  scheme,  and  the  Government  also 
make  an  annual  contribution.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Association,  and  sympathetically  considered  by  the  Council. 

The  administration  of  a  scheme  which  required  semi-annual  col- 
lections from  twenty-five  huwdred  teachers,  and  their  exact  record- 
ing in  volumes  which  in  a  few  years  would  contain  many  thousand 
accounts ;  the  lack  of  certain  data  necessary  for  trustworthy  actuarial 
computation  as  to  the  demands  which  might  have  to  be  met  in  the 
remote  future;  and  the  contingent  difficulty  of  beimg  unable  to  be 
assured  of  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  teachers,  thousands  of 
whom  would  expect  no  personal  benefit  from  their  contributions, 
although  they  might  admit  the  justice  of  being  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  a  profession  which  they  were  merely  temporarily  exploiting — 
such  considerations  suggested  another  method  which  would  obviiate 
these  and  other  difficulties. 

If  the  Gk>vemment  can  give  its  contribution  to  the  scheme  in  the 
shape  of  the  continuance  of  the  Provincial  Aid  to  teachers  in  good 
standing  who  may  qualify  by  a  sufficient  period  of  service;  and 
school  sections  be  authorized  to  supplement  this  from  pension  schemes 
contributed  to  by  their  own  teachers  according  to  any  plan  deemed 
most  economical,  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  administration,  as  it  certainly  will  be  to  the  teachers, — 
and  should  be  to  the. public  which  is  likely  to  reap  the  greatest  benie- 
fit  from  the  arrangement. 

The   Statistical  Tables. 

These  run  from  page  1  to  56  of  the  second  part  of  the  Repofrty 
and  show  definiHiely  a  great  many  facts  m  connection  with  the  con- 
dition and  development  of  our  public  schools,  enabling  comparisons 
to  be  made  with  the  work  beijDg  done  in  other  countries. 
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In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  the  leading  statistics  of  our 
universities  are  given  on  page  47,  and  of  all  the  other  non-public 
QoUeges,  seminaries  and  schools  from  which  reports  could  be 
obtained,  on  page  48. 

The   Appendices 

contain  reports  from  all  branches  of  the  public  or  semi-public  edu- 
•cational  institutions  within  the  Province  which  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  statistics  preceding. 

In  A  we  have  the  reports  of  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School ; 
in  B,  of  the  Inspectors ;  in  C,  of  the  Schools  of  Halifax ;  in  D,  of  the 
institutiocns  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Blind,  Art  and  Design, 
Medical  College,  College  of  Agriculture,  Technical  Schools  for 
Miners,  and  the  Institute  of  Science ;  in  E,  teachers'  iiistitutes  from 
Summer  School  to  Provincial  Conventions ;  in  F,  information  from 
the  Macdomald  School  Gardens,  etc. ;  and  in  G,  a  special  report  on 
the  sections  having  no  schools,  in  which  the  conditions  of  each  are 
more  or  less  particularly  described. 

A  Fair   Vacation   System. 

A  fair  enough  vacation  system  when  originally  adopted,  became 
unfair  when  the  Provincial  Aid  was  changed  into  a  fixed  sum  total 
to  be  distributed  to  teachers  im  proportion  to  their  class  and  days 
taught  It  gave  the  teacher  in  the  City  of  Halifax  about  five  per 
cent,  more  per  teaching  day  than  the  teacher  in  the  countrv'.  To 
make  the  case  worse,  this  five  per  cent,  was  virtually  taken  from  the 
rural  teacher's  money  as  authorized  by  the  wording  of  the  Education 
Act. 

The  Council  last  year  amended  the  vacation  regulations  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  letter  amd  spirit  of  the  Statute.  Now  teachers  of  the 
same  class  receive  exactly  the  same  grant  per  day,  whether  they  are 
teaching  in  the  city,  town  or  country. 

The  Inspectors. 

The  Inspector  is  the  most  valuable  official  in  the  system  for  his 
cost  He  is  a  strong  influence  in  toning  up  educational  sentiment 
in  the  rural  district  especially.  His  duties  are  still  becoming  more 
onerous;  for  no  sooner  has  he  succeeded  in  training  the  majority  of 
his  school  trustees  to  administer  their  schools  legally  and  progres- 
sively, than  the  law  pujs  on  him  the  duty  of  stimulating  schools  ?ta 
weak  and ,  decaying  sections,  and  in  pushing  the  policy  of  union 
wherever  this  con  be  done  with  advantage.  Xow  it  is  proposed  to 
throw  on  him  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  school  in  all  the 
vacant  sections  of  his  division,  with  the  assistance  of  the  municipal 
officers  in  collecting  the  sectional  taxes  necessary. 
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The  Iiispector  will  continue  to  be  a  most  important  officer  on 
account  of  his  influence  over  teachers  and  trustees,  who  can  receive 
no  public  grant  without  his  testimony  to  its  legality.  But  some  of 
the  inspectorial  divisions  are  much  too  large  at  present.  I  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  most  unwieldly  of  them 
at  present,  which  is,  nevertheless,  most  energetically  and  effectively 
inspected,  although  too  exhausting  for  one  man.  This  is  the  county 
of  Cumberland  and  district  of  West  CJolchester. 

Growing   Appreciation   of   Good    Teachers. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  administering  the  edu- 
cational system  to  see,  during  the  year,  so  decided  asn  increase  in  the 
appreciation  of  good  teachers  in  so  many  of  the  more  progressive 
school  sections  of  the  Province.  The  Halifax  school  board  leads  in 
unanimously  approving  of  a  local  pension  system,  supplementary  to  the 
Provincial  system,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  for  the  retirement 
of  faithful  teachers  who  become  worn  out  in  the  service.  This 
humane  and  progressive  policy  is  likely  to  prove  of  considerable 
value  to  the  educational  service  of  the  City,  which,  by  these  series  of 
acts,  assumes  also  a  leadership  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  an  example  for 
the  most  of  Canada  and  of  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Its  action  must 
also  materially  aid  our  own  legislature  to  pass  an  effective  and  sim- 
ple superannuation  system  for  teachers  all  over  the  Province,  which 
will  form  a  substantial  nucleus  to  be  supplemented  similarly  by  all 
other  school  sections  so  disposed,  where  teachers  are  continuously 
employed. 

# 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  if  during  the  past  year  the 
average  salaries  of  teachers  have  slightly  improved,  there  has  been 
no  general  improvement  in  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  schools. 
The  west  is  still  drawing  away  from  us  some  of  our  best  trained 
teachers.  The  press  and  all  interested  in  education,  it  is  hoped, 
may  still  continue  to  direct  the  average  ratepayer  who  has  been 
trained  by  long  custom  to  think  his  first  duty  is  to  prevent  any 
increase  of  the  immemorial  vote  for  school  purpose,  although  tbe  • 
farmer  gets  more  for  his  produce,  and  even  the  ordinary  laborer 
strikes  for  a  higher  wage  and  gets  it.  The  teachers  can  form  no 
close  union,  because  they  do  not  control  the  admission  of  oa^w  teach- 
ers, arS  their  fellow-citizens  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  or  even  in  the 
ordinary  trades.  When  the  cost  of  everything  rises,  the  able  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  remain  in  the  profession.  The  consequence 
is,  that  there  are  too  many  exploiting  the  profession  now  who  are 
not  fitted  for  any  other  better  paying  employment.  In  many  por^ 
tions  of  the  Province  the  unlettered,  unskilled  laborer  can  earn  more 
with  a  pick  and  shovel.  Hence  the  number  of  young  girlsi  wWb' 
qualify  to  teach  for  a  few  years,  to  make  some  money  in  positions 
which  able  or  mature  teachers  could  not  accept. 
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This  appeal  for  the  voting  of  better  salaries  for  teachers  is  not  at 
all  80  much  in  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  of  the  rate- 
payers themselves ;  for  the  badly  paid  teacher  can  leave  the  j)rof es- 
sion  and  enter  another  employment,  as  many  of  the  ablest  are  con- 
stantly doing.  But  without  good  teajchers,  the  families  of  the  ratepay- 
ers are  being  handicapped  in.  their  future  career.  For  every  dollar 
saved  by  a  niggardly  vote  for  school  purposes,  hundreds  of  dollars 
wiD  be  lost  in  the  future,  to  the  same  "  penny  wise  pound  foolish  '^ 
citizen  and  his  descendants,  or  those  of  his  neighbor. 

Our  system  of  education  can  be  seen  by  any  one  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  making  the  comparison  to  have  the  elements  of  the  best 
systems  in  the  world  except  with  respect  to  the  support  of  able,  well- 
trained  teachers.  Our  idolatry  of  the  principle  of  self-government 
is  responsible  for  this ;  for  we  allow  people  to  govern  themselves  in 
educational  matters  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  understand  what 
education  is,  or  the  tremendous  difFerence  between  the  everlasting 
accumulating  results  of  an  indifferent  as  against  a  good  education. 

We  have  the  best  material  in  the  world  for  the  making  of  the 
ablest  teachers.  We  have  institutions  to  train  them  whfich  are 
superior  tib  many  in  the  most  enlightened  countries.  But  should 
we  make  them  and  train  them,  we  cannot  find  them  in  our  schools, 
for  they  will  go  where  their  services  are  most  appreciated.  With- 
out raising  the  wage  of  the  teaching  profession  we  can  no  more  de- 
cidedly and  permanently  improv^e  our  schools,  even  with  all  the  best 
appliances  of  Europe  and  America,  than  we  can  build  a  school- 
house  by  wishing  it  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.     It  is  impossible. 

If  the  people  do  not  help  us  to  keep  the  best  teachers  we  can  make, 
we  must  give  up  the  expectation  of  substantially  improving  our  edu- 
cational work.  That  is  why  those  who  are  held  responsible  for 
educational  results  are  at  present  so  delighted  to  see,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  increasing  appreciation  of  good  teachers  in  the  self-govern- 
ing, progressive  school  sections  of  the  Province  ;  and  second,  the  effort 
which  is  being  made  by  the  GJovemment  to  improve  the  grants,  aind 
provide  to  some  extent  for  the  faithful  teacher  who  can  make  no 
provision  for  the  day  when  he  or  she  must  droop  exhausted.  These 
features  will  immediately  and  infallibly  determine  many  able  men 
and  women  to  continue  in  the  most  useful  public  profession — one 
which  they  love,  and  for  which  they  arc  specially  fitted. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servajit, 

A.  H.  MaoKay. 
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TABLE  XVIII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  P(M)r  Sections,  1905. 


CtoUNTY. 

Paid   by  Government  over   and 
above    the   ordinary  Aid  towards 
Salaries  of   Teachers  emploved  in 
Poor  Sections. 

Total. 

First  Half  Year. 

Second  Half  Year. 

AnnaDoIis 

$   137   60 

51  81 
30  95 
97  16 

110  94 

111  54 
93  47 

150  00 

141  33 

89  68 

150  00 

150  00 

97  60 

58  85 

82  57 

42  61 

41  68 

75  10 

$119   25 

66  46 

52  49 

90  65 

82  92 

127  39 

114  19 

150  00 

126  75 

95  63 

150  00 

134  02 

69  50 

51  71 

101  51 

48  47 

40  82 

68  10 

$256  85 

Antigonish 

Cape  Breton 

Colchester 

118  27 

83  44 
187  81 

Cumberland 

193  86 

IHfirbv 

238  93 

^^*&  ^j 

Guysboro , 

Halifax  Co 

207  66 
300  00 

Hants 

Inverness 

268  08 
185  31 

Rings 

300  00 

LanenbuTfir 

284  02 

Pictou 

167  10 

Queens 

110  56 

Richmond 

184  08 

Shelburne 

91  08 

Victoria 

82  50 

Yarmouth 

143  20 

Total,  1905 

"     1904 

$1712  89 
1376  02 

$1689  86 
1731  35 

$3402  75 
3107  37 

Increase 

Decrease 

$336  87 

$41  49 

$295  38 
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SPECIAL   COUNTY   AID. 


TABLE  XIX. 

Poor  Sections — Special  Municipal  Allowance. 


MUNICIPAUTIES. 


Aunapolis,  County  of 

Antigonish,         "  

Cape  Breton,      "  

Colchester,  "  

Cumberland,       "  

Digby,  District  of 

Clare,  "         

Guysboro,     "         

St.  Mary's,    "         

Halifax,  County  of 

Hants,  East,  District  of  .... 
Hants,  West,         **  .... 

Inverness,  County  of 

Kings,  "  

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 

District  of 

Chester,  District  of 

Pictou,  County  of 

Queens,         "  

Richmond,    "  

Shelburne,  District  of 

Harrington,         "         

Victoria,  County  of 

Yarmouth,  District  of 

Argyle,  "  


Total,  1905 
"      1904 


Nnmber  of  these 
8ections  having 
Schools. 


Increase 
Decrease 


22 
14 

9 
18 
14 
12 

6 
13 

2 
29 
10 
11 
17 
25 

16 
4 

16 
6 

13 
4 
3 
7 
7 
6 


278 
254 


Amount  of  Municipal  Fund 
paid  to  these  Schools  over 
and  above  ordinary  allow- 


ance. 
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$  369  30 
251  45 
187  14 
176  66 
198  02 
208  94 

76  37 
225  27 

59  58 
499  58 
190  94 
180  05 
311  48 
442  73 

245  29 

79  12 

256  81 

102  09 

236  79 

58  83 

47  15 

161  98 

126  81 

93  77 


S4786  15 
3690  88 


$95  27 
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TABIiE    XXV. 

CoNSPKcrcs  OF  M.  F.  Q.  Examination  Results  by  Stations. 


1904. 

1905. 

Station. 

• 

1 

7 
11 
21 

5 
17 
14 

2 

13 
7 

11 
4 
5 
6 
8 
3 

12 
7 

52 
6 

10 
8 

19 

10 
4 

11 

15 
9 

21 

12 

19 
9 

22 
8 
9 

12 

14 
7 
6 
1 
3 

19 

17 
9 

21 
3 
1 
2 

20 
7 

18 

567 

Rank  of 
Candidates. 

1 

• 

1 

17 

8 
25 

8 
22 
18 

5 
12 
12 
14 

4 

4 

3 

10 

Rank  of 
CandidatflR. 

■ 

£ 

2 
3 
4 
1 

4 
.... 

26* 
1 
4 
1 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

1 

•  *  •  • 

2 
4 
3 
1 
6 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

4 

1  •  •  ■ 

3 

1 
1 

•  •   a    • 

6 
2 
5 

.  •  •  • 
.... 

•  •  a    . 

3 
2 
3 

95 

i 

5 

6 
12 

2 
14 
11 

2 
10 

/ 

7 
2 
3 
3 
6 
2 

10 
5 

22 
2 
5 
6 

16 
8 
3 
7 

14 
6 

15 
6 

14 
7 

11 
4 
•  5 
7 
6 
6 
2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

13 
9 
5 

16 
2 
1 
1 

13 
4 

14 

369 

i 

H 

■ 

s 
11 

6 
11 
1 
6 
7 
6 
8 
6 
2 
3 
3 

•  •   •   ■ 

4 

• 

a 

6 

2 
10 

5 
11 

9 

t 

•  •  > 
«  •  «  • 

3 
2 
3 
2 

-8 
1 

Amhefst 

Annapolis 

2 
5 
2 
2 
3 

■  ■  •  • 

•    •    •   • 
•*  •    •    • 

1 

.... 

Aotigonish 

iricbat 

1 

Biddeck 

•    a   a    a 

9 

fiamogton 

Bear  River 

Berwick  

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 
5 
10 
1 
1 
3 
4 

•  •  • 

1 
2 

■  •  •  • 

Bridgetown 

Bridsewater 

CODSO 

2 
2 
2 
2 

•  »  •  • 

1 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

•  •  • 

•  ■    •    a 

•  •    •    • 

■      ■      •      V 

1 
1 

Cheater . 

•    •   ■   • 

Church  Point 

Digby 

2 

Glace  Bav 

Great  Village  

16 

0 

6 

6 

14 

4 

13 
2 

17 
4 

2 

4 
7 
5 
7 
7 

11 
4 
9 

12 
4 
1 
7 
4 
2 
5 
•  • . . 
6 
4 
9 
6 
4 

Gaysboro 

Halifax 

Kentville 

lirerpool 

8       2 

41 

8 

17 

6 

25 

5 

6 

9 

13 

13 

13 

11 

15 

6 

33 

18 

8 

11 
7 
5 
9 
1 
7 

10 

12 

14 

4 

26 
3 

4 
4 

7 

■  «   ■  « 

4 

•  • 

4 

8 
4 
4 
4 
1 
24 
1 
3 
6 
3 
3 

.  •  •  • 
4 
1 

.  •  • . 
6 
2 
7 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  a 

1 

•  •   •  • 

1 

•  •   «   • 

Lockeport 

Lanenoanf 

1 
1 

•   •   •   • 

4 
2 

Mabou 

Maitland 

a   a   •   a 

Marsaree  Harbor 

1 

Middle  M  asqaodoboit 

Middleton 

3 
4 
2 

{ 

5 

1 
4 
5 
4 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•    ■    •    • 

'3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

Xorth  Svanev 

Oifoixi 

Plarrsboro 

1 

•   •   a   • 

Port  Hawkesbuiy 

5 

1 

River  John 

•  •  •  a 

1 

Shelbume , 

:il)ringhiU 

3 

•  m    • 

•  •  • 

1 

8t  Peters 

6 
2 
2 

•  •   •  • 

latamagouche 

•  •   •   a 

1 

Truro 

Ummr  Stewiacke 

1 

Weatport 

Weatviile 

1 

4 
1 

1 

96 

8 

7 

18 
12 
13 

569 

5 

9 

10 

4 

245 

2 

8 
2 
8 

277 

Windsor 

1 

Wolfville 

1 
40 

Total 

7 

50 
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TABLE  XXVni. 

Classification  of  Schools  Accobding  to  the  Nuhbkr  of  Pupils,  dbc. 

1904-05. 


MiyiCIPALITY. 

Schools  with  lew  than  20 
Popilsi 

So.  of 

Sofaools, 

iato» 

Pupils. 

No.  of 

SchoolA, 
10  pu- 
pils or 
over. 

Graded  Schools. 

Na  of 

Av. 

Enrol- 
moot. 

Av- 

Attend- 
anoe. 

No  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Schools. 

Sections 

Depts. 

Pupils. 

AniMpoUB 

21 

12.3 

7.2 

37 

25 

13 

44 

1866 

AntigQoish 

6 

12.8 

7.3 

37 

19 

3 

19 

778 

Oipe  Breton 

Colchfliter    

10 

14.5 

7.8 

37 

26 

8 

129 

8219 

27 

14.6 

7.9 

63 

26 

11 

62 

2545 

CamberUnd 

21 

14.6 

7.9 

66 

32 

15 

85 

4978 

Digby 

4 
2 

10 

16.2 

12. 

16.1 

7.6 
8.4 
9.5 

19 
12 
24 

12 
10 
16 

10 
8 
6 

29 
22 
20 

1336 

Clare 

1003 

GDysboco 

1022 

St.Marv*8 

4 

16.fi 

8.7 

11 

7 

1 

2 

112 

Hali&i'Co 

14 

14.6 

9.6 

64 

49 

13 

45 

2402 

HiUfkz  Citv 

1 

7 

161 
16 

8315 

Haot6,  East 

10 

16.8 

8.4 

28 

15 

603 

Hants,  West 

3 

16. 

9.7 

17 

11 

9 

32 

1402 

Inverness,  South  . . 

12 

14.6 

.    8.2 

27 

16 

3 

13 

478 

InremesSy  North  . . 

9 

15.6 

9. 

26 

25 

4 

12 

713 

Kings       

10 

15.6 

7.7 

38 

34 

16 

46 

1807 

Lanenburg 

14 

12.7 

6.9 

45 

46 

It 

45 

2146 

Chester 

2 

19. 

10.2 

8 

13 

2 

6 

369 

PSctou 

43 

14.3 

8.1 

61 

13 

10 

62 

3328 

Queens  

10 

13.3 

8.4 

18 

6 

7 

23 

1088 

Riebmond 

13 

16. 

9.4 

24 

19 

8 

19 

842 

Shelbnme 

9 

4 

13.6 
16  7 

8.3 

0.6 

17 
3 

6 
11 

5 

8 

16 

20 

582 

BsrriDgton 

Victoti  ....'. 

896 

n 

3 

16.2 
13. 

11. 
9.1 

22 
16 

13 
10 

2 

7 

6 
45 

262 

Ytrmoiith 

1913 

Arryle 

1 

17 
14.9 

12.4 

10 
713 

10 

16 

32 

1000 

1407 

OJ            •••••    .••••• 

Total,  1905 

273 

8.7 

469 

204 

50296 

"     1904 

240 

15. 

6.6 
2.1 

690 

438 
31 

199 
6 

967 

51664 

Iiicresse 

33 

23 

33 

Decrsaae 

■  ■  •       •  •  • 

.1 

•  •  •  •       • 

.  •  •  •   >       • 
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TABLE  XXIX. 

Summary  of  Gover^nment  Grcmts  for  Education  for  the  Fiscal   Year 

ended  30th  September,  1906, 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teachers $189,954  69 

Provincial  Normal  School 14.328  96 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 6,840  00 

School  for  the  Blind 6,517  50 

County  Academies 10,000  00 

Inspection 17,875  00 

Fxpenses  (office) 1,439  55 

Salaries  (office) 4,880  00 

Provincial  Examinations  (gross) 5,493  32 

School  of  Agriculture 1,215  00 

Travelling  Expenses  Normal  School  Students 1,548  60 

Manual  Training — Mechanic  Science  grants 6,417  75 

"                    Domestic  Science  grants 3,902  75 

Guelph  Nature  Study  Scholarships 750  00 

Nortaal  Institute  at  Port  Hawkesbury 355  95 

Government  Night  Schools 605  75 

Rural  School  Libraries 125  00 

Summer  School  of  Science  for  Atlantic  Provinces 200  00 

Provincial  Education  Association  at  Truro 200  00 

CJommittee  on  Readers 229  77 

School  Consolidation  (out  of  the  836,000  vote) 800  00 


S273,679  58 
Less  by  Examination  fees 2,022  79 

Net $271,656  79 
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APPENDIX    A. 


Provincial  Normal  School. 

David  Soloan,  B.  A.,   LL.D.,  Principal. 

A.  H.  IUcKay,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  N.  S. 

SiB,— -I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  for 
tbe  year  ended  July,  1905. 

The  large  attendance  of  the  preceding  year  was  followed  by  a 

sharp  decline  in  the  year  just  closed,  the  total  enrolment  being  148, 

as  compared  with  191  for  the  year  preceding.     It  is  not  improbable 

tbat  the  reduced  attendance  reflected  the  straitened  circumstances 

of  the  farmers  of  eastern  iN'ova  Scotia,  where  the  shortage  in  the  hay 

crop  was  such,  as  to  affect  seriously  the  whole  industrial  and  financial 

Bituation.    However,  there  is  still  more  or  less  mystery  attached  to 

the  fluctuating  enrolments  of  this  school. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  students  as  follows: — ^to  the  Aca- 
demic class,  which  numbered  eleven,  four  Academic  diplomas,  and 
fom*  interim  diplomas  of  First  Rank ;  to  candidates  for  Fii-et  Rank, 
sixty-seven  diplomas  and  nineteen  interim  diplomas  of  Second  Rank ; 
to  candidates  for  Second  Rank,  thirty-two  diplomas  and  three  inter- 
ims; to  candidates  for  Third  Rank,  fourteen  diplomas. 

Advancement  of  graduate  teachers  of  former  years  was  granted 
as  follows : — From  First  to  Academic  Rank,  six  promotions ;  from 
Second  to  First  Rank,  twelve  promotions;  from  Third  to  Second 
Rank,  eighteen  promotions. 

Summer  courses  were  conducted,  as  usual,  for  bilingual  teachers 

from  Acadian  sdiools  and  for  teachers   seeking  to  enlarge     their 

activity  as  science  instructors.     The  bilingual  classes  were  entrusted 

to  Mr.  Benoit,  of  our  staff;  the  work    in  biology,    chemistry    and 

nature^tudy  was  done  by  Mr.  Harlow,    of  this    school,    with  the 

cooperation  of  Mr.  Sears,  of  the  College  of  xVgriculture,  who  gave 

a  course  in  practical  horticulture  as  applied  to  the  orehand.       The 

nnmber  of  Acadian  students  was  nine ;  the  total  number  of  summer 

students  in  the  science  classes,  twenty-four. 
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The  school-garden  and  greenhouse  were  last  spring  placed  in 
care  of  Mr.  Harlow.  Before  classes  closed  in  June,  the  garden  was 
carefully  prepared  for  planting,  the  greenhouse  stock  raised  by  the 
students  was  transplanted  outdoors,  seed-beds  were  so^vn,  trellises 
erected,  grass-plots  edged  and  clipped,  and  by  July  the  garden  was 
a  profusion  of  flower  and  leaf. 

During  the  short  winter  courses  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
our  men  attended  daily  such  lectures  and  demonstrations  as  were 
considered  most  desirable  from  the  view-point  of  the  demands  of 
public  school  work.  All  of  our  stuidents  availed  of  the  instruction 
and  practice  in  cream  and  butter-making  given  by  Miss  Miller,  of 
the  provincial  travelling  dairy. 

Visits  to  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Truro,  geologically  and  indus- 
trially interesting,  were  made  during  the  fall  and  spring,  and,  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  term,  a  school-excursion  to  the  iron  mines  and 
blast-furnaces  at  Londonderry  was  successfully  carried  out. 

The  general  intellectual  activity  of  the  school  was  satisfactory. 
Weekly  meetings  of  the  Students'  Institute  were  held  throughout 
the  term,  skill  in  debate  and  literary  and  musical  accomplishment 
being  noticeably  above  the  average  of  other  years.  The  school  jour- 
nal, "  The  Nova  Scotia  Normal ",  appeared  regularly  during  the 
seven  months  from  December  to  June.  Several  lectures  illustrated 
by  lantern  views  were  delivered  in  the  assembly-hall  by  members  of 
the  Faculty,  a  method  of  instruction  which  it  is  proposed  to  develop 
more  fully  as  our  collection  of  lantern-slides  increases. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  instruction  in  hygiene  given  by 
Mr.  Connolly,  three  lectures  -were  given  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Walker,  of 
Truro,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Colchester  Co.  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis.  Three  lectures  on  Prevention  of  Disease 
were  also  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Keid,  Provincial  Health  Officer. 
These  two  gentlemen  have  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  school  for  their 
active  participation    in  its  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  severe  winter  and  the  attendant 
hardships  and  discomforts  to  students,  some  of  whom  are  but  indif- 
ferently housed  and  at  considerable  distance  from  the  school,  the 
cases  of  sickness,  though  numerous,  proved  serious  witli  only  two 
individuals.  In  these  two  cases,  one  of  pneumonia  and  the  other 
of  internal  inflammation,  the  lack  of  hospital  accommodation  in 
Truro  was  felt.  No  pains  or  expense  was  spared  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  sick  ones ;  but  a  crowded  private  house  is  not  favorable  to 
recovery  from  a  grave  illness,  and,  moreover,  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  patient  and  by  friendly  attendants  is  disproportionate  to 
the  pecuniary  means  of  the  sufferer  and  to  the  comfort  procured. 
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The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  tlio  difficulties  would,  of  course, 
be  found  in  providing  a  residence  for  our  students,  recourse  to  which 
^^ll  no  doubt  iiltimately  be  had. 

Military  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Mattliews,  of  the 
Truro  School  of  Mechanic  Science,  to  whom  was  allotted  also  the 
instruction  of  the  young  men  in  forms  of  physical  exercise  suitable 
for  indoor  and  outdoor  practice  in  public  schools.  All  of  the  men 
are  enrolled  in  cadot  corps  JTo.  73,  under  the  Militia  and  Defence 
Department  of  Canada;.  Xext  year,  it  is  rconjtemplaited  giving 
practical  instruction  in  military  movements  to  all  of  our  students, 
women  as  well  as  men.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  tlie  great  majority 
of  our  students  are  women,  and  that  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  value  of  military  exercises,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  drill-instructor  and  to  prepare  all  of  our 
teachers  to  practise  their  pupils  in  the  simpler  military  movements. 
In  this  connection,  it  mav  not  be  amiss  to  remark  on  the  mistake 
not  infrequently  made  of  valuing  those  movements  solely  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  soldiering.  Military  exercises,  especially  the  simple  turn- 
ing, wheeling,  forming  and  marching  moveuients,  are  bound  to 
constitute,  as  they  have  always  done,  a  large  and  important  part  of 
any  good  system  of  calesthenics  for  either  girls  or  boj^s ;  for  next  in 
vahie  to  the  hygienic  results  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  physical 
exercise  must  probably  be  put  the  improved  pose  and  carriage  and 
the  elasticity  of  movement  whirdi  seem  to  be  most  easily  and  certainly 
acquired  through  those  well-known  forms  of  drill  no  longer  left  a 
monopoly  to  the  soldier  or  would-be  soldier.  Our  own  students,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying,  illustrate  in  their  carriage  and  generally  improved 
physique  the  beneficial  results  of  such  training. 

In  May  and  June,  three  afternoons  were  devoted  to  rifle-practice 
on  the  range  of  the  Truro  Kifle  Club,  in  which  body  it  is  proposed 
next  year  to  enroll  our  men.  The  Lee-Enfield  rifle  was  provided  for 
range-practice,  each  student  discharging  sixty  rounds  at  target. 

Some  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school  were  effected 
after  Xew  Year.  Biology,  heretofore  a  separate  department  under 
a  separate  instructor,  was  allotted  to  ^Ir.  Haidow,  whoso  services 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  chemistry  and  nature-study.  The 
new  arrangement  has  proved  entirely  satisfactors^,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  instnictor  to  correlate  the  work  of  depart- 
ments which  are  best  understood  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  separate  instruction  in  biolog;;>%  the 
office  of  biologists's  assistant  disappeared.  The  care  of  the 
science  building  had  been  part  of  the  duty  of  this  assistant  A  bet- 
ter plan  is  now  in  operation,  the  janitorial  work  of  both  buildings 
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being  consolidated  under  Mr.  McKay,  for  the  past  five  years  care- 
taker of  the  main  building. 

In  April,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Macdonald 
school-gardens,  Truro,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  selecting  and  recom- 
mending eight  of  our  First  Rank  graduates  for  scholarships  at 
the  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  Ont. ;  and  I  have  since  had  the 
gratifying  report  of  that  institution  to  the  effect  that  our  Nova  Sco- 
tian  contmgent  had  distinguished  itself  by  industry',  intelligence, 
and  other  commendable  qualities. 

In  January,  Miss  Mina  A.  Reade,  for  some  nine  years  instruc- 
tor in  vocal  music,  literature,  and  elocution,  retired  voluntarily  from 
her  post  to  take  up  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission  Bureau  at 
Newton,  Mass.  Her  withdrawal  left  a  vacancy  which  appeared 
likely  to  be  difficult  to  fill.  Few  lady  teachers  of  sdiolarly  attain- 
ments are  willing  to  undertake  a  special  course  of  training  for  a  posi- 
tion such  as  that  of  music,  elocution,  or  drawing  teacher.  The 
risk  of  finding  no  s\ifficiently  remunerative  employment  in  their 
native  province  is  still  a  considerable  deterrent.  However,  with  the 
opening  up  of  our  western  provinces,  there  will  be  an  increasing 
demand  for  specialists,  and  our  own  province  may  receive  some  bene- 
fit from  the  impulse  thus  given  to  art-education.  Miss  Reade's 
influence  among  our  students  was  good,  and  the  work  of  her  depart- 
ment was  accomplished  with  faithful  and  imflagging  zeal.  Her 
successor.  Miss  Estelle  Cook,  a  graduate  in  Arts  of  Acadia  Univer- 
sity, entered  upon  her,  duties  at  the  end  of  February,  and,  from  the 
first,  gave  proof  of  possessing  the  natural  aptitude,  the  scholarship, 
and  the  wholesome  spirit  looked  for  in  a  teacher  of  her  department. 
Miss  Cook's  experience  as  a  teacher  had  been  acquired  at  Mt.  Alli- 
son Ladies'  College,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  from  which  institution  she 
had  withdrawn  a  year  before  to  study  in  Toronto. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  the  department  under  consideration  here, 
that  of  music,  is  a  difficult  one  in  which  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  in  this  school.  The  "  tonic  sol  fa  "  method,  which  has  been 
followed  in  this  school,  has  largely  failed  to  establish  itself  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  province.  Though  admittedly  easier  of  acqui- 
sition than  the  staff  notation,  tradition  and  the  influence  of  the 
musical  profession  are  nearly  all  in  favor  of  the  staff.  Through  the 
'  latter  the  youth  of  the  community  are  instructed  in  piano,  organ,  and 

!*  church  music,  and  in  it  alone  is  printed  our  popular  vocal  and  instru- 

'"  mental  music.     Added  to  these  circimistances  is  that  of  a  ceaselessly 

i»  changing  corps  of   teachers,  some  unmusical,  some  musical,  the  lat- 

'  ter,  like  the  former,  generally  untrained  in  sightrsinging.     Conso- 

j.  lation  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  even  though  public- 

r  school  pupils  remain  untaught  in  sight-reading,  much  benefit  will 
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accrue  to  them  where  the  teacher  is  possessed  of  true  musical  feel- 
ing even  though  unable  to  read.  For,  after  all,  music  is  taught  for 
it9  influence  on  the  feelings;  and  the  ^wer  of  expressing  one's 
feelings  in  song  is  not  necessarily  denied  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  musical  natations.  If  teachers  could  be  convinced  that  expression 
is  the  ultimate  aim,  and  that  this  purpose  may  be  partly  compassed 
through  teaching  by  oar  good  inspiring  songs,  glees,  and  hymns,  the 
gospel  of  music  would  spread  among  our  young  people.  As  matters 
stand  now,  teachers  apj)oar  almost  ashamed  to  be  found  teaching 
songs  by  ear.  This  need  not  be  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  com- 
ment that  nowadays,  even  in  city  choirs,  singers  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  learning  new  vocal  music  by  the  aid  of  the  piano  at 
home  instead  of  relying  entirely  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
scale — another  illustration  of  tJie  decay  of  intellectual  power  wrought 
by  the  introduction  of  aids  and  appliances. 

In  mechanic  and  household  science,  as  in  all  other  departments, 
the  work  of  the  year  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Demand  is 
now  made  in  some  of  the  more  progressive  towns  of  the  province  for 
a  graded  course  in  elementary  hand-training  for  the  grades  below 
the  sLsth.  In  towns  where  a  specially  liconso<l  mecluuiic  science 
instructor  is  employed,  the  wants  of  the  community  are  easily  sup- 
plied; in  other  cases,  the  course  prescribo<l  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  will  be  sent  on  application,  as  it  has  already  been  sent  to 
several  towns. 

At  least  one  principal  of  toAvn-schools  is  willing  to  experiment 
with  sewing  and  other  needle-work  in  the  lower  grade:;,  as  a  more 
attractive  and  useful  form  of  manual-training  f«>r  girls  than  the 
paper  and  cardboard  work  customarily  imdertaken.  It  is  expected 
that  next  term  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School  a  gra^ded  course  of 
exercises  in  needlework  will  be  outlined  and  tested  with  a  view  to 
recommending  it  to  teachers  desirous  of  introducing  this  branch  of 
school  training. 

During  the  year  two  students  completed  the  training-course  in 
mechanic  science,  one  of  them  being  recommended  for  license  in 
that  department.  Of  candidates  for  license  to  teach  household 
science,  six  were  recommended  for  license.  Two  of  these  had 
received  their  special  training  abroad,  one  in  the  United  States,  the 
other  in  England. 

This  spring,  some  needed  repairs  were  made  in  both  buildings. 
All  exterior  woodwork  was  repainted,  new  doors  were  hung  on  the 
rear  entrances  of  the  main  building,  the  roof  was  partly  renewed, 
the  upper  floor  class-room  was  refloored  and  repainted,  and  the 
glazing  of  the  greenliouse  was  restored.     I  would  here  respectfully 
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advise  the  moving  of  the  physics  laboratory  from  the  ill-lighted  and 
ill-ventilated  basement  of  the  main  building  U:>  the  lower  floor  of  the 
science  building.  The  latter  apartment  is  nc^w  available,  is  well- 
heated^  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  is  in  every  respect  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  here  recommended. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the   diploma   awards    for  the  year  ended 
July,  1905. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

David  Soloan,  Principal, 

Provincial  Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S., 
August,   3l8t^   1905. 
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LIST   OF   STUDENTS,    1904O?.    WITH    DIPLOMA 

AWARDS- 


AWARDED  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA  (AND  THE  ONE  MARKED  * 
ON  OBTAINING  PROVINCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTI- 
FICATE OF  GRADE  XII). 

Edith  Rebecca  Ells    Delhaven Kings. 

^Margaret  Etien  McFadcIen Canard Kings. 

James  Duncan  McLeod Scotsburn    Pictou. 

Frances  Brown  Roy * New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Charles  William  Stramberg River  John Pictou. 

QUALIFIED  FOR  ACADEMIC  DIPLOMA  AFTER  ONE  YEARNS 
SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING ;  IN  THE  MEANTIME  AWARDED 

DIPLOMA  OF  FIRST  RANK. 

Martha  Ashmore  Creelman Truro Colches  er. 

Mary  Alice  Farrell Kentville .Kings. 

Andrew  McGillivray Antigonish Antigonish. 

AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  FIRST  RANK. 

Georgie  Willard  Allen Milton Yarmouth. 

Mildred  Jocelyn  Armstrong Round  Hill Annapolis. 

Teresa  Florence  Barrett Arichat Arichat. 

May  Bradshaw  Bentley North ville Kings. 

Ethel  Harris  Bower Upp)er  Clyde Shelburne. 

Harriet  Straton  Bruce Truro Colchester. 

Blanche  Gertrude  Brunt Halifax Halifax. 

Hattie  Ellen  Chisholm Bear  Ri\er   Digby. 

Edith  Annie  Chisholm Halifax   Halifax. 

Sadie  Ethel  Cochrane Windsor Hants. 

Laura  Adelia  Coldwell Gaspereau Kings. 

Janet  Rachel  Dickson   Onslow    Colchester. 

Hannah  Gertrude  Feindel Bridge  water    Lunenburg. 

Annie  Keziah  Fellows   Upper  Granville Annapolis. 

Bmest  Eugene  Fairweather Digby Digby. 

Cora  Lelia  Fiske Clarence Annapolis. 

Annie  May  Fitchett Fort  Lawrence Annapolis. 

Mayhew  Coldwell  Foster Port  Lome Annapolis. 

Winifred  May  Fraser Halifax   Halifax. 

Elora  Fulton Debert Colchester. 

Sadie  Jane  Gk>rdon Lansdowne    Pictou. 

Alice  Maude  Greenleafe Port  Williams   Kings. 

Lottie  Harlow   North  Brookfield Kings. 

Margaret  May  Harris Bear  River Digby. 

Blanche  Gordon  Hicks Westport    Digby. 
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Jennio  A.  Hunter Truro Colchester. 

Minnie  Mabel  Lee Auburn Kings. 

John  J   LeBlanc Belle  Cote Inverness. 

Agnes  DeLena  Lewis Cove  HoQjd Colchester. 

Cyril  Durant  Locke Lockeport Shelburne. 

Duncan  Mclnnis St.  Qeorge^s  Channel .  .  Richmond. 

Isabel  Cameron  McKean Went  IjaHave  Fcriy  .  .Lunenburg. 

Marv  Jane  McLeod   West  New  Annan . . .  .Colchester. 

Haidee  Pearl  McMurtery Margaretville Annapolis. 

Loretta  Isabel  McPhee Springhill    Cumberland. 

Alice  Maude  MacMillan Annapolis  Royal Annapolis. 

Lena  Harriet  Marshall Westville Pictou. 

Ka'horine  Holmes  Martell ..Pleasant  Valley  Cor..  .Yarmouth. 

Clara  Murray  Martin Oaspereaux Kings. 

Hazel  Edna  Mason Halifax   Halifax. 

Lola  Dean  Miller Shelburne   Shelburne. 

Morris  Osborne  Maxner Lunenburg Lunenburg. 

Annie  Gray  Murrsy Springhill    Cumberland. 

Milledge   Messenger Kingston .....  Kings. 

Eda  Maude  Nelson Clifton Colchester. 

Clara  Julia  O'Brien Noel Hants. 

Greta  Frances  O'Brien Noel Hants. 

Myra  Jean  O'Brien Noel Hants. 

Mabel  Irene  Ogilvie Little  River Halifax. 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Parker Truro Colchester. 

Maie  Ix>vina  Parker Waterville Kings. 

Carrie  Maud  Paul Springhill    Cumberland. 

Emma  Festina  Perry Red  Head Shelburne. 

Georgia  Amanda  Pineo Berwick Kings. 

Nellie  Bethiah  Purdy Bear  River Digby. 

Annie  Wilson  Reeves Scotsburne Pictou. 

Ralph  Percy  Richardson Kempt  . . . ' Queens. 

Delbert  Llewelyn  Shortliffc Freeport I^ighy. 

Jjouxh  Rens  Skinner Berwick Kings. 

Gladys  Ethel  Strumm Mader's  Cove Lunenburg. 

Alice  Levia  Thompson Lower  Economy Colchester. 

Mary  Ellen  Tulloch Halifax   Halifax. 

Bessie  Bonnell  Tnrnbull I^igby    Digby. 

Isabel  Dunbar  W^eir Coalburne   Pictou. 

Susie  Freeman  West Liverpool Liverpool. 

Laura  May  Whitman Round  Hill Annapolis. 

Katherine  Gertrude  Woodworth  ....  South  Berwick Kings. 

QUALIFIED    FOR    DIPLOMA    OF  FIRST   RANK    AFTER  ONE 

YEAR'S  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  ;   IN  THE  MEANTIME 

AWARDED  A  DIPLOMA  OF  SECOND  RANK. 

Jean  Braden  Archibald Middle  Musquodoboit. .  Halifax. 

Maud  Odell  Boss    Springhill    Cumberland. 

Christina  Chisholm Antigonish Antigonish. 

Harriet  Zella  Crowe Lower  Truro Colchester. 

Mona  Blanche  Demmons Newport  Station Hants. 

Alice  Augusta  Eton Sheffield  Mills Kings. 
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Isabel  L  Frost Argyle Yarmouth, 

Edna  May  Fulton Upper  Bass  River. . . . CJolchester, 

Ada  Blanche  Jenner Halifax   Halifax. 

Lennie  Lynda Onslow    Colchester* 

Maifaret  Laura  McKay Trenton Pictou. 

Jennie  McBean Westville Pictou. 

Annie  Adelaide  Mader Mader's  Cove Lunenburg. 

Helen  Gwendolyn  Parker Truro Colchestet. 

Winnifred  Nairn    Truro Colchester. 

Millie  Viola  Parker Morristown Kings. 

InaMay  Rice Bear  River Digby. 

Estella  Louise  Scott Hantsport Hants. 

Harriet  Burbidge  Starratt Aylesford    Kings. 


AWARDED  DIPLOMA  OF  SECX)ND  RANK. 

Mary  Belle  Beaton N.  E.  Mabou Inverness. 

Alma  May  Bolivar Dayspring Lunenburg. 

Flora  May  Bruhm Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

Bessie  Ann  Norrie  Cameron Lime  Rock Pictou. 

Allan  Boyd  Crowe Annapolis  Royal Annapolis. 

Jennie  Sarah  Currie Belmont Colchester. 

Joseph  Edmund  Deveau    Mavilette    Digby. 

Beatrice  Mary  Deveau Mavilette    Digby. 

Emma  May  Ewing Great  Village Colchester. 

Effie  Putnam  Flemming Great  Village Colchester. 

Blanche  Josephine  Freeman Kempt Queens. 

Katherine  Letitia  Hartigan Sydney  Mines Cape  Breton. 

John  Daniel  Hattie South  Lochaber Guysborough. 

Giralda  Helena  Jenkins South  Alton Kings. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lombard Weymouth  Bridge.  •  • . Digby. 

EUen  Elizabeth  McBain    Meadowville Pictou. 

James  Gordon  McDonald Whycooomagh Inverness. 

Mary  Ellen  McHeffey Cook's  Brook Halifax. 

Mary  Agnes  Mclsaac Troy    Inverness. 

Hn)i(h  McKinnon Lake  Ainslie Inverness. 

John  Y.  McKinnon Lake  Ainslie Inverness. 

Katherine  Isabella  McLean Lakedale Guysboro. 

Margaret   Anne  McNeil    L'Ardoise    Cape  Breton. 

Jamesina  Moore Shubenacadie Hants. 

Annie  Maude  Robertson Riverview Cumberland. 

^nsie  Bernice  Silver Dayspring Lunenburg. 

Minnie  Theresa  Robidieau    Meteghan    I^ighy. 

Agnes  Lay  ton  Sulis   I^igby    Digby. 

Mary  Blanche  Sutherland Arichat Richmond. 

Beatrice  Thibodeau Church  Point Digby, 

K«a  Margaret  Verner Salem Mass. 

Ivy  May  MacLean Meagher's  Grant Halifax. 
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'QUALIFIED    FOR    SECOND    RANK     DIPLOMA     AFTFR     ONE 

YEAR'S  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING;   IN  THE  MEANTIME 

AWARDED  A  DIPLOMA  OF  THIRD  RANK. 

Bessie  Eraser  Graham   Bridgeport Cape  Breton. 

Mary  Christina  McDonald    Ballantyne's  Cove  ....  Antigonish. 

Jennie  Moore Shubenacadie    Hants. 

AWARDED  THIRD   RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Margaret  Isabella  Chisholm North  Grant Antigonish. 

Sarah  Belle  Leydon   Bayfield Antigonish. 

Mary  Jane  Macdoaald Beanly Antigonish. 

Annie  MacDougall Knoydart   An  igonish. 

Margaret  MacKenzie Mira  Gut Cape  Breton. 

Teresa  MacKenzie St.  Peter's Richmond. 

Blanche  Winifred  Maskell W.  Jeddore    Halifax. 

Mabel  Jane  Nieforth Seaforth Halifax. 

Lena  Hollenbec  Pratt   Selmah HantA. 

Alice  Randall Aylesford    Kings. 

Edith  May  Richardson *. . . .  W.  Jeddore Halifax. 

Jennie  Estella  Spragae Weymouth  Bridge ....  Digby. 

Gladys  Ernestine  Strople Bayfield Antigonish. 

Florence  Taylor Afton Antigonish. 

RECOMMENDED    FOR    PROVISIONAL    LICENSE    GOOD    TILL 

JULY   31,    1906. 


Charles  W.  AuCoin Eastern  Harbor I 


nvemess. 


COURSE   UNCOMPLETED. 

Jean  Ferguson  Macdonald Little  Narrows Cape  Breton. 

Harry  G.  Clark Salmon  River  Road . . .  Colchester. 


AWARDED   DIPLOMA  IN   MECHANIC  SCIENCE. 
Allan  Boyd  Crowe Annapolis  Royal Annapolis. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  GRADUATES  OF  FORMER  YEARS. 

FBOM   FIBST   RANK  TO   ACAUEMIO. 

Lenore  Kaulbach Mahone     Lunenburg. 

Milton  DeLancy  Davidson    Wolf ville Kings. 

Clotilde  Josephine  Manley    Halifax Halifax. 

Ella  Jennie  MacLean    Hopewell Pictou. 

Bertha  Oxner Brookfield   Colchester. 

Mabel  Elva  Bishop Greenwich Kings. 
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FROM   SECOND   TO    FIRST   RANK. 

Beatrice  Frye Halifax   Halifax. 

Isabel  McGlashan    Merigomish Pictou. 

Marj  M.  Sutherland Yalley Colchester. 

Ethel  May  Corknm Dartmouth    Halifax. 

Moses  Chiasson Margaree  Forks Inverness. 

Agnes  Sophia  Long    Amirault's  Hill Yarmouth. 

Eva  Mary  Harding    Lydgate Shelburne. 

Clara  Amanda  Corkum   East  Chester Lunenburg. 

Msry  MacKinnon ,  Port  Hood  Island  ....  Inverness. 

Frank  Russell  Doleman Ingomar Shelburne. 

Charles  Edwin  Knickle Lunenburg    Lunenburg. 

Grace  B.  Card Brookville Hants. 

FROM    THIRD    RANK   TO   SECOND. 

Janet  Ginevra  Pennington Melbourne Yarmouth. 

Jessie  Catherine  Ferguson Balmoral  Mills Colchester. 

Margaret  White Grand  Digue Richmond. 

Mary  Agnes  McDougall Broad  Cove  Marsh ....  Inverness. 

Annie  Morrison St.  Peter's Richmond. 

Eva  May  Burke R.  Bourgeois Richmond. 

Florence  Hanway R.  Bourgeois Richmond. 

Jessie  L.  Harvey Wittenburg     Colchester. 

Florence  Patterson Black  River Kings. 

Lulu  C.  Williams New  Tusket Digby. 

Elsie  Matheson St.  Peter's Richmond. 

Edith  Fox Valley Colchester. 

Margy  Anne  MacLellan Inverness    Inverness. 

Mary  B.  MacDonald Brook  Village Inverness. 

Laura  E.  Boyd Cannes Richmond. 

Nettie  J.  Hartling Spanish  Ship  Bay Ouysboro. 

Julia  M.  Qraham Nine  Mile  River Hants. 

Alfreda  Maria  Leslie Arichat Richmond. 
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STUDENTS  ATTENDING  THE  SUMMER  SESSION, 

JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1905. 


CLASS  IN  LANGUAGE  METHOD  FOR  BI-LtNGCAL  TEACHERS 

IN  ACADIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  C.  Boudreau Grand  Etang Inverness. 

Marie  Rose  Comeau • . . .  Little  Brook Digby. 

Joseph  W.  Comeau Lower  Saulnierville . . .  Digby. 

Therese  D'Eon W.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Moses  C.  Doucet Grand  Etang Inverness. 

Charles  Joseph  Forrest West  Arichat Richmond. 

Leo  Joseph  King, Wt^st  Arichat Richmond. 

Adeline  C.  Pothier W.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Martha  Adela  Pothier Tusket  Wedge Yarmouth. 

CLASS  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  SCHOOL  GARDENING,  ETC. 

Clyde  C.  Chute South  Berwick Kings. 

Ai'thur  DeWitt  Foster Hampton Annapolis. 

Lizzie  Lewis Dartmouth Halifax. 

Ralph  Percy  Richardson Kempt Queens. 

Isabella  Smith Halifax Halifax. 

Hattie  Carter Truro Colchester. 

Wilfrid  Banks Torbrook Annapolis. 

George  Bancroft Acacia ville Annapolis. 

Agnes  Spencer Great  Village Colchester. 

€}ordon  Ross Bedeque P.  E.  I. 

Joseph  C.  Boudreau Grand  Etang Invernessl 

Marie  Rose  Comeau Little  Rrook Digby. 

Joseph  William  Comeau Lower  Saulnierville . . .  Digby. 

Teresa  D'Eon W.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Moses  C.  Doucet : Grand  Etang Inverness. 

Charles  Joseph  Forrest W.  Arichat Richmond. 

Leo  Joseph  King W.  Arichat Richmond. 

Adeline  C.  Pothier W.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

Martha  Adele  Pothier Tusket  Wedge Yarmouth. 

Pertha  Lewis Dartmouth Halifax. 

Lewis  Balcom Lawrencetown Annapolis. 

Maude  A.  Brennan Lake  George Kings. 

Jennie  Hunter Truro Colchester. 

Clara  Davidson Truro Colchester. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Division  No.  1.— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 
Graham  Creightox,  B.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sm, — I  have  .the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
past  school  year : — 

All  the  sections  in  this  division  in  which  it  was  possible  to  main- 
tain schools,  excepting  Peggy's  Cove  and  North  Beaver  Bank^  had 
schools  in  operation  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year.  These  two 
sections  were  unable  to  secure  teachers.  Five  other  sections — 
Brookside,  Greenhead,  Kemptown,  Upper  Lakeville  and  Dufferin 
Mines  remain  closed  for  lack  of  scholars. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  attendance,  ex- 
cepting that  for  the  month  of  February,  was  unusually  good.  The 
total  days  attendance  for  the  rural  sections  was  77791  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  previous  year, 

A  number  of  sections  failed  to  secure  teachers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Were  trustees  to  report  to  the  inspector  immediately 
on  engaging  a  teacher,  all  sections  from  which  no  report  had  been 
Teoeived  would  be  regarded  as  yet  without  teachers.  A  list  of  these 
sections  could  be  given  to  applicants  for  schools.  Teachers  gener- 
ally apply  early  for  positions,  and  trustees,  as  a  rule,  are  dilatory  in 
wcuring  a  teacher  if  they  do  not  receive  applications,  and  thus  often 
weeks  are  lost  before  school  can  be  opened. 

Several  sdiools  were  taught  during  the  summer  months  by 
teachers  who  had  attended  college  during  the  winter.  The  service 
rendered  by  these  teachers  was  hifirhly  satisfactory.  Were  it  possi- 
Me  to  have  more  of  such  service,  it  would  be  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  rural  sections. 

The  scarcitv  of  teachers  was  more  apparent  than  in  any  other 
^^nt  year.  Formerly,  teachers  came  from  Colchester  and  other 
wnntles  to  offer  their  services.  The  number  of  applicant*  from 
•^tside  Halifax  county  has  very  considerably  decreased.       Were  it 
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not  for  an  increased  number  of  teachers,  residents  in  this  county, 
partly  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  high  school  Btujdy  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  examination  stations  at  Sheet  Harbor  and  Middle  Mus- 
quodoboit,  many  of  the  schools  would  of  necessity  be  closed.  The 
Halifax  Academy  also  supplies  a  number  of  teachers  from  year  to 


vear. 


If  the  scarcity  of  teachers  should  continue,  it  must  result  in  the 
offer  of  increased  remuneration.  The  average  salary  paid  in  this 
division  has  varied  little  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  following  table  of  statistics,  relative  to  the  number  of  new 
teachers  employed  each  year  in  rural  Halifax,  and  the  period  of  ser- 
vice,  may  be  of  interest  for  purposes  of  comparison : — 
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All  the  schools  in  the  colored  sections  were  in  operation  for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years. 

Good  teachers  were  employed,  and  a  strong  effort  made  to  en- 
courage attendance,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

Many  of  the  colored  women  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  city  to 
supplement  the  earnings  of  the  men,  that  a  livelihood  may  be  gained. 
The  children,  left  much  to  themselves,  attend  schood  as  tbey  see  fit, 
and  for  the  most  part  their  inclination  leads  them  to  stay  away. 


In  some  of  these  sections,  notably  New  Road,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  trustees  to  collect  the  local  school  tax,  and  difficult  for 
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tbe  teachers  to  obtain  what  is  collected.  The  people  of  this  section 
are  not  yet  c£|,pable  of  self-government.  It  might  be  foimd  practi- 
cable to  place  die  collection  of  all  the  rates  for  the  support  of  schools 
in  sections  where  the  ratepayers  are  incapable  or  unwilling  to  enforce 
collection,  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  appointed  by  the  municipal 
authorities^ 

There  is  nothing  very  especial  to  report  with  respect  to  the  work 
done  in  the  schools.  The  majority  of  teachers  were  very  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  There  is  a  large  number  of  young 
and  inexperienced  teachefrs  employed  each  year.  Some  of  the&e 
must  alxnost  inevitably  fail  and  discontinue  teaching  either  during 
or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  number  of  complete  failures  is  hap- 
pily, however,  not  very  large. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  feature  of  thcf  employment  of 
teachers  without  training  is  the  fact  that  experience  has  to  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  sections  whose  means  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  sufficient  to  obtain  good  experienced  teachers. 

While  it  may  be  difficult  to  frame  a  law  that  will  make  the  sup- 
port of  schools  fall  equally  upon  all,  and  distribute  equally  the 
benefits  of  education,  certainly  some  improvement  in  this  respect  is 
very  desirable.  There  are  sections  in  Halifax  County  where  the 
maintenance  of  a  very  poor  school  requires  a  very  high  comparative 
rate  of  taxation,  and  other  sections  where  the  support  of  an  excellent 
school  costs  each  ratepayer  a  very  small  sum  annually. 

The  relief  afforded  by  the  levying  of  a  uniform  rate  for  schools 
by  the  municipality,  and  the  special  grant  to  weak  sections,  tends  to 
equalize  taxation. 

There  are,  however,  many  sections  so  isolated  that  union  with 
other  sections  is  impossible,  and  only  by  considerable  effort  schools 
are  maintained. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  ])ossibly  there  are  sections  where 
neither  Government  nor  municipal  aid  is  required  to  support  efficient 
schools. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  just  comparison  between  the  work  done 
in  the  town  schools  and  that  of  the  miscellaneous  rural  schools.  The 
larger  salaries  paid  with  the  accompanying  process  of  selection  of 
teachers  should  give  a  much  higher  average  of  excellence  in  teach- 
ing. Good  buildings  and  equipments,  stricter  supervision,  and  more 
wpilar  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  give  the  towm  teachers 
many  advantages  not  possessed  by  those  engaged  in  the  rural  schools. 
There  are,  however,  not  so  many  counter  attractions  to  distract  the 
country  pupil. 
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A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  studying  high 
school  subjects  in  the  rural  and  small  village  schools  do  so  with  a 
view  to  becoming  teachers  thaTi  is  the  case  with  the  high  school  pupils 
in  the  town  schools.  There  are  some  subjects  on  the  course — chem- 
istry for  example — that  are,  as  a  rule,  studied  under  very  great  dis- 
advantages by  the  rural  pupils.  In  the  absence  of  any  laboratory 
equipment  or  competent  instructor,  this  subject  is  found  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  uninteresting.  In  some  of  our  schools  little  else  is 
attempted  than  the  memorizing  of  general  facts  and  formula*. 

The  Dartmouth  school  staff  has  been  strengthened  by  the  em.- 
ployment  of  higher  class  teachers.  I  r^ret  to  report  that  the  high 
school  work  has  dwindled  to  small  proportdous. 

Proximity  t<t  the  County  Academy,  and  free  passage  of  students 
in  the  ferry,  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  lessening  num- 
ber of  high  school  pupils.  Studente  who  intend  to  complete  the 
high  school  course  deem  it  advantageous  to  enter  the  County  Aca- 
demy in  the  first  year. 

The  Halifax  Academy  has  now  more  students  than  can  be  pro- 
perly accommodated.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  teach  niuth 
grade  work  in  one  or  two  other  schools,  as  is  already  done  at  Alex- 
aiMlra  school.  More  individual  attention  could  thus  be  given  to 
the  first  year  student  than  is  now  possible,  and  buildings  might  be 
chosen  where  the  pupils  could  conveniently  attend  two  sessions 
daily.  The  one  lon^  session  at  the  central  institution  is  too  severe  a 
tax  on  the  energies  of  students  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Graham  Creigiitox. 
To  A.  II.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division   No.    2.— LUNENBURG   AND    QUEENS. 

H.    H.    MaoIij^tosh,  Inspector. 

SiB> — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  tlie 
Schools  in  Division  No.  2,  comprising  the  counties  of  -LuuBubai^ 
and  Queens,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1905 : — 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  the  preceding  year  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased vote  of  funds  for  school    purposes  at  the  aimual    meeting. 
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Trustees  were  also  more  alive  to  the  securing  of  teachers,  so  that 
onlj  nine  sections  were  without  school^  instead  of  twenty  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  the  large  municipaUtj  of  Lunenburg,  comprising  some  120 
lections,  only  one,  Bush's  Island,  had  no  school.  The  demand  on 
the  mainland  was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure 
teachers  for  the  island  schools. 

Four  sections  were  vacant  in  Chester,  municipality.  Shern'ood 
and  Beach  Hill,  small  and  isolated  sections,  failed  to  secure  teach- 
ers. Oermantown  and  Harriston,  in  the  New  Ross  district,  are 
virtually  extinct.  The  former  has-  only  one  family  with  children  of 
school  age.  Harriston  will  likely  be  merged  into  Mill  Road  or  Char- 
ing Cross  section  in  the  near  future.  Some  of  the  Harriston  pupils 
attended  Charing  Cross  school  the  past  term.  In  fact,  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  consolidation  of  five  of  the  New  Ross  sections, 
with  Charing  Cross  as  a  centre. 

In  Queenfi  county,  Dock  Cove  and  Denmark  were  vacant,  largely 
through  indiflFerence.  Port  Mouton  Islankd  made  a  special  cflFort  to 
engage  a  teacher,  but  failed.  Albany  Xew^  a  small  border  section, 
had  only  three  or  four  children  that  could  attend.  These  nine  sec- 
tions without  school  represent  the  weakest  sections  in  this  division, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  vrhen  the  majority  of  them,  at  least, 
will  be  compelled  to  unite  with  neighboring  sections.  Four  of  them 
have  already  engaged  teachers  for  next  term. 

The  attendance  for  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  was  good, 
but  the  exceptionally  severe  winter  cut  down  the  attendance  of  the 
third  quarter  very  peixjeptibly.  The  year  closed,  however,  with  an 
increase  of  282  pupils  and  44,104  days  attendance. 

The  year's  work,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  satisfactory  and  encour- 
aging. The  classification  of  schools  according  to  the  license  of 
teacher,  has  been  productive  of  good.  Sections  were  notified,  before 
the  annual  meeting,  of  the  class  of  teacher  required  for  the  next 
term,  and  in  every  instance  provision  was  made.  Trristees  consider 
it  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  teaching  staff  is  placed  where 
it  can  be  most  effective,  and  good  results  are  following.  The  graded 
schools,  and  most  of  the  miscellaneous  schools  in  the  large  and 
wealthy  country  sections,  are  in  charge  of  the  best  teachers,  and,  as 
would  be  expected,  do  most  satisfactory  work. 

The  weakness  of  the  schools  in  this  division  is  due  to  the  large 
percentage  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  I  am  tired  of 
repeating  this  year  after  year,  but  think  it  well  to  keep  the  fact 
before  the  public  eye.     The  number  of  our  new  teachers  increased 
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from  35  last  year  to  46  for  the  year  just  closed.  These  are  nearly 
all  untrained  and  without  experience,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
smaller  country  schools.  The  great  question  is  to  improve  this  type 
of  teacher.  The  town  and  village  schools  may  be  trusted  to  look 
after  themselves — our  great  care  must  be  to  supply  better  teachers  to 
the  smaller  country  schools.  It  takes  too  many  years  of  experiment- 
ing upon  luckless  pupils  to  develop  the  young  and  totally  untrained 
teacher  into  a  teacher  of  any  value,  and  these  years  in  the  life  of  a 
pupil  are  too  valuable  to  be  wasted.  After  two  year's  probation, 
every  teacher  who  intends  remaining  in  the  profession  should  take 
a  course  at  some  training  school. 

It  may  be  well  to  here  mention  som^  features  of  school  work 
coming  under  my  obsei-vation  that  are  at  least  common  enough  to  be 
quite  noticeable. 

Writing  receives  more  attention  than  formerly,  and  there  is  a 
very  general  improvement.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  correspondence 
and  comments  of  the  press  about  the  poor  writing  in  the  public 
schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  papers  are  keeping  tne 
value  of  good  penmanship  before  the  teachers. 

Arithmetic,  especially  the  fundamental  rules,  is  generally  well 
taught.  We  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  noticeable  improvement  in 
reading.  Teachers  expect  that  the  new  Readers  will  create  a  new 
interest  in  reading.  The  pupils  are  waiting  patiently  for  the  new 
books,  and  we  hope  to  find  better  rea:ding  next  term. 

Some  teachers  use  the  text-books  too  much  in  class  work,  especi- 
ally in  teaching  Geography  and  History.  The  successful  teaching 
of  these  subjects  depends  largely  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
lesson  to  be  taught.  Many  teachers  do  not  give  the  lessons  careful 
preparation,  and  consequently  do  not  know  intimately  what  they 
attempt  to  teach.  They  are  thus  compelled  to  resort  to  the  text-book 
and  in  this  way  encourage  in  the  pupils  the  practice,  so  much  to  be 
avoided,  the  memorizing  of  text«. 

Practical  Language  Lessons,  having  in  view  ease  and  accuracy 
of  expression,  have  done  good  work. 

About  80  pupils  sent  in  Nature  Observation  Sheets,  many  of 
them  most  complete  and  accurate.  This  means  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  teachers  are  doing  what  is  really  the  foundation  of  all 
successful  Nature  Work,  and  which  all  have  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

Why  should  not  every  teacher  be  required  to.  make  a  record  of 
such  observations?  Every  pupil  would  then  be  invited  and  en- 
couraged to  observe  and  report. 
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Too  many  teachers  attempt  the  work  of  a  miscellaneous  school 
without  a  Time  Table.  Within  a  week  or  two  after  the  opening  of 
a  school,  the  teacher  should  have  sufficient  grasp  of  the  work  to  be 
able  to  apportion  the  time  so  that  each  subject  may  get  it«  due  share. 
The  most  successful  teachers  invariably  do  so.  Others  do  not,  and 
poor  classification  is  the  result. 

School  Buildings   and  Premises. 

Riverport  is  about  completing  a  four  department  school-house, 
which  is  a  model  in  appearance,  convenience  and  comfort.  This 
building  is  not  scrimped  in  size,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  airy  rooms,  wide  halls,  and  plenty  of  room  for 
clothes  closets,  etc.  Hardwood  floors  are  laid  throu^out,  the  rooms 
are  perfectly  lighted,  and  the  equipment  is  of  the  best.  The  whole 
building  is  heated  by  furnace,  and  provision  made  for  thorough  ven- 
tilatioiL  Osnly  a  few  years  ago,  a  miscellaneous  school  provided 
for  the  educational  wants  of  this  section.  The  fine  new  building 
marks  not  only  the  educational  but  the  material  and  industrial  pro- 
gress of  Eiverport. 

Getfion's  Cove,  directly  across  the  LaHave  from  Riverport,  will 
Bocm  have  fioushed  a  modem  school  house  equal  to  that  of  Kiverport 
in  every  respect,  except  as  to  size.  The  building  is  modelled  after 
plan  No.  3  in  the  Manual,  giving  two  large  school  rooms  and  good 
class  room,  besides  abundance  of  hall  space  and  clothes  rooms. 
Eveiy  provision  is  made  for  proper  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation. 
The  hardwood  floors,  modem  furniture,  and  imported  blackboards, 
make  really  model  schoolrooms.  The  building  occupies  a  site  afford- 
ing one  of  the  finest  views  of  land  and  water  imaginable.  Besides, 
the  site  is  truly  historic,  looking  do\vin,  as  it  does,  upon  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  colonization  on  the  continent.  Here,  in  1632, 
Isaac  de  Razilly  established  a  colony  oT  some  40  families,  and  two 
years  later  built  a  fort.  Fort  La  Heve,  which  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  struggle  between  LaTour  and  Charnise.  Is  not  this  a 
fitting  time  to  have  the  name  of  this  section  changed  to  the  old  his- 
toric "  La  Have  ?" 

Caledonia  Corner  is  about  opening  a  new  school  house  exactly 
the  same  in  design  as  liiat  at  Gretson's  Cove.  It  occupies  a  beautiful 
site  with  a  background  of  pines  on  the  eastern  approach  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  interior  arrangements  are  superior  in  every  way,  and 
the  visitor  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find  the  schoolrooms,  halls,  and 
cloak-rooms  finished  in  oak.  A  simple  plan  of  ventilation,  heating 
by  furnace,  and  hardwood  floors,  assure  plenty  of  good  air,  comfort 
deanliness. 

These  three  new  buildings  are  a  credit  to  the  sections  concerned, 
and  will  serve  as  object  lessons  to  others. 
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More  or  less  has  been  done  iu  the  following  sections  by  way  of 
repairs,  furniture  and  painting — Bridgowater,  Mahone  Bay,  Gon- 
querall  Bank,  Fannington,  Union  Square,  Pine  Grove,  Big  Lots, 
Blandford,  Back  of  Lake,  Oharing  Cross,  etc.,  in  Lunenburg  county, 
and  Kempt,  Greenfield,  Port  Medway,  Milton  and  Brooklyn  in 
Queens  county. 

The  outbuildings  are  kept  in  very  much  better  condition  than  in 
the  past. 

While  there  has  been  this  general  improvement  in  school  build- 
ings and  premises,  I  fear  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  tlie  cleanliness 
of  the  school  rooms.  In  too  many  instances  the  floors  are  dirty,  and 
desks,  wiiiiJow  ledges,  books  and  maps  are  covered  with.  dust.  Such 
conditions  are  not  only  disagreeable,  but  dangerous.  This  should 
not  be  so,  because  the  rooms  can  be  kept  clean  with  a  little  effort. 
Dust  is  the  favorite  breeding  ground  of  germs  and  the  great  disease- 
carrier,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  many  of  the  epidemics  that 
close  a  number  of  schools  for  weeks  at  a  time.  We  believe  the  time 
is  opportune  to  enlist  public  support  in  this  matter.  Many  trustees 
know  the  danger,  and  every  teacher  should  be  conversant  with  such 
simple  sanitary  requirements.  A  number  of  our  medical  men  have 
promised  their  support,  and  this  will  be  especially  lielpful.  If  trus- 
tee?, teachers  and  pupils  take  the  matter  in  hand,  the  end  is  plainly 
in  sight — dirty  schoolrooms  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  Next 
term,  I  intend  to  address  a  circular  letter  on  this  subject  to  every 
trustee-board,  and  place  a  copy  of  directions  of  the  same  nature  in 
every  schoolroom. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  for  the  last  few  years  has  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  salaries  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement.  Compared  with  1903,  the  average  salaries  of  female 
teachers  in  Lunenburg  Co.  shiow  an  increase  of  $13.34  for  B,  $3.23 
for  C,  and  $11.60  for  D.  In  Queens  Co.  the  corresponding  increases 
were  $27.90  for  B,  $13.90  for  C,  and  $20.65  for  D.  A  number  of 
teachers  are  going  to  the  Xorth-West,  having  ac(*opted  situations 
there;  some  are  taking  up  other  vocations.  The  outlook  for  next 
year  is  that  teachers  will* be  scarcer  than  ever,  and  we  anticipate 
some  difficulty  in  filing  the  schools. 

The  "  Pension  Scheme  for  Teachers,"  discus<*ed  at  the  last  Pro- 
vincial Association,  and  to  come  before  the  Legislature  this  winter, 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  schools  of  the  Province.  If  such 
a  scheme  can  be  satisfactorily  and  fairly  worked,  it  will  go  far  to- 
wards giving  permanency  to  the  teaching  profession.  Many  of  our 
best  teachers  are  interested.  With  the  feeling  that  they  would  be 
protected  from  want  in  their  old  age,  many  more  would  give  their 
full  strength  to  the  profession  and  make  teaching  a  life  work. 
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Although  the  winter  was  most  unfavorable  for  travellUig,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  visiting  all  the  schools  open  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.    H.    iLsLclNTosn. 
A  H.  MacKay^  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Superintefideni  of  Education, 


Division    No.    3.— YARMOUTH    AND    SHELBURNE. 

James   H.    Munro,    Esq.,  Inspector, 

Sir, — After  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity  and  a  cold,  wet 
spring  and  summer,  one  might  expect  to  hear  of  a  decrease  in  the 
items  which  contribute  to  mark  a  successful  school  year.  But  hap- 
pily such  was  not  the  case.  This  year  there  were  more  schools,  more 
pupils  registered,  more  days  taught,  and  a  lai^er  grand  total  days 
attendance  than  last  year. 

Shdhwrns  Co.  Yarmouth  Co, 

Increaae  of  schools 7         Increase  of  schools 2 

pupils 91  **  pupils 56 

,                "          days  taught  .      850  "           days  taught  .     529 

[               "     days  attendance .  306 1 2  ''      days  attendance .  36632 

Considering  the  boisterous  nature  of  the  weather  the  attendance 
was  large  and  regular,  much  larger  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
To  attend  school  in  good  weather  is  conmion-place,  but  to  attend 
when  roads  are  blocked  with  snow,  and  the  tops  of  fences  are  the  only 
safe  paths, — ^these  are  difficulties  which  prove  the  mettle  of  pupils 
and  make  them  feel  their  strength.  To  remain  at  home  tlien  were 
fiheer  cowardice.  And  the  teachers  too,  last  winter,  were  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Another  feature  should  bo  noticed: — The  year  was 
Temarkably  healthful,  there  lx»ing  a  complete  absence  of  epidemics 
of  all  kinds.  Even  spring  colds  wore  more  rare,  and  detentions  at 
home    of  short  duration. 

In  speaking;  of  colds,  T  am  reminded  of  a  practice  which  should 
be  stopped.  In  some  sections,  contracts  are  given  to  provide  fuel 
and  make  fires  up  to  the  first  or  middle  of  May,  under  the  presump- 
tion that  summer  being  so  near  fire«  can  be  dispensed  with.  From 
personal  knowledge,  I  can  say  that  children  in  those  sections  suffer 
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much  from  the  cold,  and  as  their  parents  must  know  their  discom- 
fort and  liability  to  sickness,  the  law  should  interpose  fof  the  pro- 
tection of  the  children,  and  state  that  contracts  for  heating  the  rooms 
should  extend  to  the  end  of  Jume,  and,  barring  compliance,  the 
municipal  fund  should  be  docked  for  May  and  J  une. 

Another  thing  essential  to  health  must  not  be  overlooked.  Of 
late  years  protests  have  been  made  against  allowing  dust  to  accumu- 
late in  rooms,  which  physicians  have  declared  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease.  To  effect  a  sanitary  change  the  District  School 
Conunissioners  have  cooperated  with  me  and  adopted  resolutions 
classing  dirty  with  delapidated  rooms,  and  threatening  the  same 
treatment.  In  other  words,  school-rooms  niust  be  swept  and  furni- 
ture dusted  every  day,  if  the  public  grants  are  to  be  drawn.  The 
compulsory  attendance  law  is  useless,  and  in  most  places  forgotten. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  not  noticed  in  some  municipalities. 
Never  having  been  enforced  it  inspired  only  temporary  fear,  and 
now  the  ratepayers  have  ceased  to  recognize  it  at  all.  And  yet^  a 
workable  compulsory  law  is  a  public  necessity;  in  fact,  ii  would 
be  a  kindness  to  people  who  feel  that  their  children  should  have  an 
education,  and  yet  lack  the  determination  to  send  them  regularly  to 
school.  One  day  I  counted  six  children  sunning  themselevs  in  a 
sodded  ditch,  and  to  my  enquiry  why  they  were  there,  each  one  be- 
gan his  story, — "  Mother  said  I  might,  etc.," — and  this  in  sight  of 
the  school  house.  Last  summer  I  counted,  from  a  school  window, 
seven  or  eight  children,  from  9  to  13  years  of  age,  playing  on  the 
road,  and.  the  teacher  remarked  that  even  their  names  were  not  on 
the  register.  I.used  to  think  that  it  was  only  ignorant  parents  that 
were  neglectful  in  this  respect,  but  a  wider  experience  has  taught 
me  better.  There  are  intelligent  people  who  intend  to  educate  their 
children,  but  in  the  meanwhile  they  are  outgrowin^^  the  grades  in 
which  they  must  be  classed,  and  the  outcome  is  that  owing  to  dis- 
parity of  size  and  age,  they  refuse  to  attend  school  at  all.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  substantial  fine  would  help  these  people  to  overcome  their 
inertia,  and  rouse  them  early  enough  in  a  winter  morning  to  get  the 
children  ready  for  school,  even  if  they  have  to  travel  a  mile  or  longer 
distance  to  get  there. 

This  consideration  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly,  for  irregular 
attendance  and  absence  are  among  tlie  greatest  evils  which  bar  the 
way  to  progress,  and  make  the  advancement  of  the  regular  attend- 
ant slow  and  unsatisfactory.  No  one  can  dispute  the  assertion  that 
compulsory  attendance  is  the  complement  of  compulsory  taxation. 

The  statistical  tables  show  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  taught  by  male  teachers.  In  1904,  twenty  were  em- 
ployed in  Yarmouth  county,  but  in  1905,  (nineteen,  while  in  Shel- 
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bume  county  the  number  stands  the  same  for  both  years,  namely, 
15.  Doubtless,  with  a  view  to  economy,  women  are  being  appointed 
in  places  which  from  time  far  back  have  been  occupied  by  men.  At 
Lockeport,  a  school  of  four  departments,  a  female  teacher  will  be 
the  principal ;  at  Hebron,  three  departments,  a  man  has  given  place 
to  a  woman ;  as  also  in  Arcadia  and  Ohio,  where  there  are  two  depart- 
ments each.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  in  most  schools  the 
principal  should  be  a  man.  To  train  boys  of  a  certain  age  to  habits 
of  self-control  and  respect  for  law,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  under  law  to  which  they  must  yield  prompt  obedience,  is  the 
way  to  make  them  law-abiding  citizens.  A  boy  whose  attitude  to 
his  teacher  reads,  "let  me  alone,  and  I  will  let  you  alone,"  is  getting 
ready  for  a  dubious  career.  No  one  doubts  woman's  fitness  to  train 
children  in  their  early  years,  but  in  the  advanced  rooms  a  power  is 
needed  that  can  compel  as  well  as  direct. 

The  Canadian  North-West  is  still  taking  away  our  teachers,    a 
dozen  at  least  having  gone  there,  six  of  them  men.     A  sphere  of  work 
that  appears  to  be  very  attractive   to  women    is  hospital    nursing. 
Every  year  some  are  drawn  in  that  direction,    and  I  have  known 
teachers  with  very  fair  salaries  give  up  their  places  to  take  a  situa- 
tion in  a  hospital.       Why  is  this  i     It  would  seem  that  the  confine- 
ment of  the  school-room,  the  constant  exercise  of  supervision,    the 
aidaptation  to  varying  tempers,  and  above  all,  the  worriment  conse- 
quent on  the  habit  among  ratepayers  of  finding  fault,  create  a  dis- 
taste for  the  work  and  a  willingness  to  leave  it.     Whatever  the  cause 
there  is  always  a  readiness  to  make  a  change  when  another  way  of 
making  a  living  offers  itself.     I  once  heard  an  eminently  successful 
teacher  remark  that  if  he  were  offered  a  civic  position,  which  was 
then  vacant,  he  would  gladly  accept  it,  though  the  salary  was  20  per 
cent,  less  than  that  which  he  was  receiving,  and  the  hours  of  work 
very  much  longer. 

There  is  not  much  of  a  commendatory  nature  to  be  said  about 
salaries.  In  Yarmouth  county,  all  the  classes  show  some  increase, 
except  D  (female)  ;  hence  there  is  a  decrease  of  $2.5G.  In  Shel- 
burne  county,  the  only  increase  of  the  av^erage  salary  is.  in  the  B 
class,  male  and  female,  the  former  $9.00,  the  latter  $7.09.  What 
strikes  one  is  the'  big  range  the  salaries  take  even  in  the  same  class. 
Let  me  give  the  highest  and  lowest  salaries  for  women  in  both  coun- 
ties, excluding  the  towns : — 

SJidhume..  Yarmoxith. 

"R      '  O  O  B  C  T) 

Highest.. 8225.00  $200.00  »160.*00    $225!oO  $215.00  $210.00 
Lowest  . .  140.00   85.00   67.00     165.00   120.00    80.00 
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In  some  sections  the  small  valuation  of  property  makes  it  im- 
possible to  pay  the  standard  salary,  and  were  it  not  for  the  special 
grants,  school  could  not  bo  kept  at  all. 

Three  new  school-houses  are  finished  and  occupied.  The  one  at 
South  Side,  Cape  Island,  consists  of  two  apartments,  large  and 
symmetrical,  has  hardwood  floors,  blackboards  all  around  the  rooms, 
spacious  lobbies,  grounds  level-and  smooth,  with  nice  fences  and  gates. 
Nothing  will  be  left  unfinished.  The  whole  cost  is  estimated  at 
$1800.00.  A  native  of  Cape  Island  is  no  ordinary  man.  He  is  too 
independent  to  admit  that  you  can  influence  him,  but  let  him  fix  his 
mind  on  an  enterprise  and  he  will  tear  through  every  difficulty  that 
lies  in  his  way,  defiant  of  expense,  and  will  not  stop  until  his  ideal 
is  realized.* 

Clark's  Harbor  schoolhouse  is  another  illustration.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent building,  considering  the  size  of  the  place.  Modem  in  all 
its  arrangements,  it  lacks  nothing  for  comfort  and  convenience.  Its 
floors,  ceilings,  stairs  and  halls  are  fine,  both  as  regards  material  and 
workmanship.  The  heating  apparatus  works  perfectly.  Principal 
Fox  assured  me  tliat  it  would  be  possible  on  a  cold  winter  day  to 
turn  on  a  heat  that  in  a  few  minutes  would  drive  everyone  out  of  the 
building.  The  construction  of  a  sewer  leading  from  the  building 
to  the  harbor,  the  clearing  of  the  grounds,  and  the  erection  of  fences 
and  gat.es  were  under  way  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  Though  the 
schools  were  opened  only  about  the  middle  of  January,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  state  that  the  work  was  good  in  all  the  rooms.  The  principal, 
Mr.  A.  1).  Fox,  is  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  who  identifies  himself 
with  the  people  and  cooix^rates  with  them  in  their  social  under- 
takings. 

Having  done  so  much  for  the  exterior  of  education,  the  rate- 
payers should  make  a  resolute  effort  to  insure  a  full  and  regular 
attendance.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  stimulated  to  acquire 
a  good  common  school  education.  Indeed,  they  should  not  leave 
school  until  they  have  mastered  the  ninth  grade ;  the  more  ambitious 
can  go  further.  As  the  means  of  livelihood  are  at  their  doors,  the 
rare  sight  will  be  witnessed  of  educated  men  developing  the  resour- 
ces which  nature  has  so  generously  provided,  thiis  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  One  such  is  worth  more  tlian  a  score  of  the 
average  fledgeling  lawyers  or  doctors,  who,  a  'Nova  Scotian  orator  de- 
clared, were  so  numerous  that  the  woods  were  full  of  them. 

As  a  photo  of  the  Shelburne  Academy  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  Education,  it  is  enough  merely  to  name  it     From 
basement  to  top  it  is  well  and  comfortably  finished, — ^heated  with 
fumace=<,  and  ventilated  so  as  to  insure  fresh  air  continuously.     It 
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is  really  a  pleasure  to  pass  through  it  and  note  the  arrangements. 
But  the  improvements  include  more  than  the  building — ihej  com- 
prise  a  fine  library  of  six  cases  of  books,  a  splendid  microscope 
(catalogue  price,  $175.00),  standard  works  of  reference,  appavatus 
for  experiments  in  physical  science,  etc.  A  generous  public  spirit 
has  b^n  awakened,  as  shown  in  the  fine  gifts  which  have  been 
received.  A  young  man,  Mr.  J.  W.  MacCarthy,  holder  of  Class  B 
license,  sent  to  his  Alma  Mater,  from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  business,  a  cheque  for  $200.00,  and  supple- 
mented it  with  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  Chambers'  Encyclo- 
pedia (value  $30.00).  Prominent  citizens  made  presents  of  valuable 
and  popular  books.  Teachers,  by  means  of  lectures,  concerts,  etc., 
raised  $100.00  and  upwards,  and  the  pupils,  by  ways  of  their  own, 
$30.00.  Evidently,  Shelbume  ratepayers  intenJd  their  schools  to 
be  up-to-date. 

Among  the  buildings  which  received  the  most  extensive  repairs 
was  Bear  Point  school.  The  floors,  walls,  ceiling,  blackboards  and 
furniture  received  my  cordial  approval.  '  Ventilation  was  kept  in 
riew,  which  is  regulated  by  the  upper  sashes  lowered  and  raised  on 
pulleys.  The  ratepayers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  good  work 
effected 

The  past  was  an  unusually  succx?ssful  year  with  Yarmouth  Co. 
Academy.  The  attendance  was  never  so  large  before,  and  studious- 
ness  and  progress  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  Academy 
is  possessed  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  further  provision  has  beei% 
made  for  its  cultivation.  Another  room  has  been  opened,  and  the 
needed  accessories  supplied  in  order  to  have  a  biological  department. 
The  teacher,  Mr.  G.  D.  Blackadar,  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  this  line, 
and  communicates  his  spirit  to  his  pupils.  In  this  connection,  he 
has  received  valuable  donations,  one  of  choice  mineral  specimens, 
part  of  a  colleetion  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Bingay  of  Westport^ 
Mr,  Chesley  Allen,  vice-principal  of  South  End  school,  donated  his 
collection  of  native  birds,  some  of  which  are  very  rare.  The  value 
of  the  combined  collections  is  estimated  at  $250.00.  The  annual 
meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes,  reading  competitions,  military 
drill,  addresses  of  leadinar  citizens,  took  place  in  the  Royal  Opera, 
which  was  packed  with  nn  interested  audience.  The  students  did 
their  parts  well,  and  elicited  much  commendation.  Perhaps  nothing 
attracted  more  notice  than  the  valedictory,  which  was  pronounced 
f*  hripht  comoosition,  and  delivered  in  fine  style.  The  author  was 
31  is5  letha  S.  Allen. 

Principal  Kempton  is  an  excellent  organizer  as  well  as  an  able 
Icacher. 

Before  closing,  let  me  refer  to  tlie  common  schools  of  the  divi- 
sion.    At  no  Mmc  have  the  schools  been  more  efficient,  or  have  shown 
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better  work.  Teachers  go  to  their  schools  feeling  their  responsi- 
bility, and  try  to  do  their  best  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Exceptions  there  may  be,  but  the  remark  is  true  of  most  of  them. 
Even  in  schools  that  are  not  satisfactory,  the  cause  is  not  neglect, 
but  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  do  their  work  better.  A  girl  17 
years  old;  and  without  the  least  training  for  her  work  as  a  teacher, 
cannot  be  expected,  unless  she  has  a  natural  bent  that  way,  to  make 
a  satisfactory  school.  What  young  teachers  need,  and  shoulJ  have, 
is  a  good  drill  at  the  Normal  School  for  some  months,  and  the  law 
should  oblige  them  to  take  that  training. 

In  the  French  schools  English  is  still  taught  in  the  primary 
rooms,  and  in  some  good  progress  is  made.  As  a  primary  teacher 
Mr.  John'  LeBlanc,  Upper  Wedge,  does  excellent  work.  No  one 
seems  to  understand  better  the  advisability  of  the  children  learning 
both  languages  at  the  same  time;  just  as  they  learn  in  French  they 
follow  up  in  English,  in  both  languages  keeping  equal  pace.  As 
an  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  I  read  a  question  of  three  or  (four 
lines  out  of  my  own  book,  and  awaited  the  answer,  thinking  more 
of  their  ability  to  imderstand  the  English  than  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  question.  After  some  thinking  hands  were  raised,  and  the  cor- 
rect answer  was  given,  followed  by  an  explanation  in  good  English. 
Compare  this  with  what  I  saw  in  a  very  diflferent  primary,  when  to 
my  simple  question  to  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  how  old  are  you  ?  what 
is  your  age  ?  I  could  get  for  an  answer  only  a  stupid  stare. 

During  the  year  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  w^onderful 
capacity  of  small  yoimg  children  to  acquire  another  language.  At 
the  South  End  school  the  nice  reading  of  a  little  girl  prompted  me 
to  make  some  enquiry  about  her.  The  teacher  told  me  she  was  a 
Kussian  girl  who  came  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not 
knowing  one  word  of  English.  "  Now,"  she  added,  "  she  seems  to 
know  English  as  well  as  the  English  children."  In*  Shelburne  town 
school,  I  asked  a  girl  to  write  a  sentence  on  the  board  which  I  dicta- 
ted, and  as  the  ^vriting  was  verj'  neat  and  the  spelling  correct,  I 
wanted  to  know  who  she  was.  I  found  tliat  she  was  a  Norwegian  girl, 
and  that  she  too  came  to  school,  knowing  no  English,  about  nine  or  ten 
months  before,  and  I  was  told  that  T  would  find  tw^o  or  three  others 
of  the  same  familv  who  were  equally  proficient.  I  could  mention 
other  cases,  equally  surprising,  of  the  rapid  acquisition  of  E:iglish, 
which  go  to  show  that  having  a  second  lansruage  to  learn,  the  younger 
they  are  instructed  in  it  the  more  rapidly  they  learn  to  read  and 
sDeak  it 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  suecial  schools — Mpnual  TrRininc:  and 
Domestic  Science.  In  the  former  the  interest  does  not  sl'^^^^^en, — 
on  the  contrary,  the  pupils  are  more  devoted  to  their  work  and  make 
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better  progress.     Mr.  Grant  has  introduced  several  improvements, 

giving  m©re  variety  and  adding  fresh  interest.     The  discipline  i« 

excellent^  and  no  time  is  lost,  not  a  minute,  in  maintaining  order. 

To  the  r^ret  of  all  that  had  an  interest  in  the  School  of  Domestic 

Science,  Miss  Margaret  Sterrit  resigned  her  place  at  the  end  of  the 

y^ar.      Miss  Sterrit  has  all  the  qualities  which  make  a  successful 

teacher, — a  good  presence,  pleasing  address,  ability  to  insure  the 

earnest  attention  of  her  pupils,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  desire 

to  master  the  details  of  every  lesson.     The  order  was  a  notable  fea- 

toe  of  her  room,  scarcely  a  sound  in  handling  and  washing  utensils, 

or  in  moving  across  the  floor.      Miss  Sterrit's  place  has  been  takeni  by 

Miss  Susan  E.  Archibald,  who  is  the  bearer  of  good  credentials. 

During  the  year  I  visited  each  school  three  times.       With  senti- 
ments of  profound  esteem,    - 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,   i 

Your  obedient  sei^ant, 

Jai^es  H.    Munbo. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education.  '  "" 


FRENCH   SCHOOLS— YARMOUTH  AI^D   DIGBY. 

Rkv.    J.    J.    Sullivan,    Specml  Visitor. 

Sir, — ^l  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  neport  of  French 
Schools  for  the  year  ended  31st  July,  1905 : — 

X  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  find  throughout  this  district 
a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  education. 

Progress  is  much  more  perceptible  in  some  places  than  in  others, 
and  an  approximate  idea  of  the  standard  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
visit  to  each  school.  A  great  deal  of  fault-finding  is  indulged  in 
by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  neighbouring  Province  regarding  the 
state  of  French  schools  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  quite  evident  from 
the  insipid  remarks  of  those  chronic  growlers  that  they  have  never 
put  foot  inside  a  school,  either  in  Clare  or  Argyle.  This  is  not 
surprising  at  all,  for  we  have  many  within  the  borders  of  these  very 
munieipalitiee  who  are  continually  nagging  at  the  board  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  whose  name  never  adorn  the  visitors'  column  of  our 
school  registers. 
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More  active  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally  would  aid 
wonderfully  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

An  occasional  word  of  appreciation  from  trustees,  parents  and 
clergymen  would  prove  very  helpfuL  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  kind  word  will  make  the  teacher  "  stuck  up/'  and  anxious 
to  receive  an  increase  in  salary.  Whatever  the  motive,  too  many 
lack  interest  in  their  own  schools. 

Fortunately,  all  are  not  alike,  for  we  have  very  many  parents 
who  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  their  children.  We  have  also  a 
few,  unfortunately  very  few,  public  spirited  educationists  who  en- 
courage in  a  practical  manner  both  children  and  teachers. 

A  pleasing  example  of  this  true  interest  was  given  this  year  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  of  Tusket  Wedge,  who  presented  handsome 
medals  and  prizes  to  every  class  in  his  parish  for  proficiency  in 
daily  work,  and  for  attendance.  This  laudable  method,  adopted 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foley,  created  a  vigorous  and  refreshing  spirit  of 
emulation  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Should  Dr.  Foley's  good  act 
become  contagious  throughout  these  municipalities,  education  would 
be  more  popular.  The  Trustees  should  be  empowered  by  law  to 
expend  a  certain  sum  each  year  for  premiums.  These  rewards, 
though  inexpensive,  would  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial.  Beyond 
town  and  city  limits  the  poor  scholar  receives  precious  little  encour- 
agement from  those  even  from  whom  much  is  reasonably  expected. 
Newspaper  articles  and  long  winded  speeches,  whose  echo  never 
reaches  the  confines  of  our  rural  districts,  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  more  than  tickle  the  pride  of  their  authors  by  adding  to  their 
notoriety.  Class  room  work  encouragement  is  the  only  criterion 
by  which  true  interest  in  education  can  be  measured. 

During  the  year  the  number  of  pupils  registered  was  3,225.  The 
average  daily  attendance  was  65  per  cent.,  which,  I  think,  is  about 
as  good  as  that  of  any  inspectorial  division  in  the  Province.  The 
weather  last  winter  in  these  parts  was  such  as  to  prevent  as  many 
attending  daily  as  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

The  above  figures  at  first  sight  appear  even  more  satisfactory 
than  they  really  are.  The  fact  is,  that  the  number  registered  should 
be  much  larger,  and  would  be  too,  if  certain  influence  were  brought 
more  actively  to  bear  upon  parents  to  induce  them  not  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  school  too  soon. 

Ct  matters  little  to  us  in  this  country  what  may  be  the  custom 
in  rural  districts  elsewhere  as  to  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  are 
supposed  to  give  up  school  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  life,  but 
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it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  parent,  and  everybody  else  interested 
in  this  country,  to  encourage  the  rising  generation  to  continue  to 
draw  upon  our  educational  resources  as  long  as  possible. 

Our  Acadian  children  do  not  receive  the  full  benefit  of  our  sys- 
tem, because  they  abandon  school  too  soon. 

]^o  amount  of  fault-finding,  no  improvement  in  pedagogical 
methods  will  avail  our  Acadian  youth  as  long  as  the  present  habits  of 
parents  r^arding  school  attendance  are  maintained. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  idea  of  school  consolidation  does  not 
seem  to  meet  with  favour  in  these  counties.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  is 
the  case,  as  there  are  many  schools  in  poor  condition,  and  many 
teachers  insufficiently  paid  by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  sections. 
Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  unite  many  sections  and 
create  healthier  ones  bv  the  amalgamation  of  two  or  more  schools, 
but  without  effect.  The  action  of  the  Board  of  S?hool  Commis- 
sioners is  so  easily  undone  that  the  practicability  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  body  in  rural  districts  is  very  doubtful.  Their  authority 
is  so  limited,  and  so  easily  over-ridden  by  Trustees  and  by  petitions  of 
taxpayers  to  the  Coimcil  of  Public  Infltruction,  that  lately  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  interest  the  Commissioners  sufficiently  in  their 
duties  to  attend  the  annual  meetings. 

It  is  almost  unreasonable  to  expect  busy  men  to  drive  ten  and 
fifteen  miles  for  nothing  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  most  uninterest- 
ing kind.  As  long  as  Trustees  enjoy  their  present  powers,  little  or 
no  improvement  may  be  looked  for  in  many  sections. 

Lanffuage : — Good  work  is  being  done  in  this  important  branch 
in  French  and  English.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  conversational 
method  in  the  primaries,  pupils  acquire  a  good  pronunciation  and 
grasp  more  readily  the  meaning  of  words.  To  obtain  best  results 
from  this  method,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  pupils  be  undeif 
instruction  by  a  teacher  of  their  own  language.  Nothing  more  pre- 
posterously absurd  can  be  imagined  than  the  attempt  at  teaching 
children  by  one  unfamiliar  with  their  language. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  parents  and  pupils  as  to  the 
scene  of  their  future  career,  our  system  of  e^uc^ition  is  "inten^'edi 
to  foster  a  love  of  home,  and  to  equiu  our  children  to  gain  a  living 
and  be  prosperous  and  happy  within  the  borders  of  their  native 
Province. 

Grammar: — ^Many  of  our  teachers  complain  of  th*^  difficulty 
they  have  in  te^iching  this  subi'ect.  Their  work  would  be  easier  if 
they  depended  less  unon  the  text-book,  and  insisted  more  upon  the 
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pupil's  observing  the  facts  of  language  for  thems?lve8.  They  should 
be  taught  to  regard  grammar  as  concrete  logic,  and  consequently 
greater  care  should  be  given  to  such  methods  of  sentence  rnalyeifl* 
as  show  that  the  classes  of  words  arc  determined  by  the  nature  ofi 
ideas.  More  attention  to  parsing  and  analysis,  with  less  time  given 
to  verbatim  recitation  of  definitions,  would  render  grammar  less  ob- 
jectionable and  more  comprehensible  to  the  ordinary  pupil. 

Owing  to  the  child's  misunderstanding  of  grammar,  and  of 
words  in  general,  composition  is  regarded  by  the  majority  as  an 
unacquirable  art  Many  of  our  schools  are  too  bookish,  and  children 
are,  too  frequently,  cruelly  tortured  memorizers.  Originality  of 
expression  in  class  is  almost  an  uuknoAvn  quantity.  A  little  relax- 
ation is  indulged  in  during  recess,  however,  and  English  and  Frenck 
are  placed  in  a  crucible,  it  would  seem,  in  revenge  for  the  constrain- 
ing moments  of  the  class-room. 

Composition  is  difficult  at  all  times,  and  the  only  adoptable 
method  to  make  it  at  all  possible  to  children  is  independence  aiid 
originality  of  expression,  and  faithful'  avoidance  of  bookishness  and 
vulgarism. 

Reading: — Here,  too,  many  well-disposed  teachers  have  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  They  put  forth  their  best  efforts  but 
with  little  success.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Naturally,  faulty  habits  of  pronunciation  exist  in  any  locality, 
and  the  different  faults  seem  to  be  peculiar  just  to  certain  localities. 
The  teacher's  first  duty  is  to  correct  these  localisms. 

This  is  a  laborious  task,  especially  in  French,  as  the  daily 
pronunciation  in  vogue  among  the  Acadians,  of  their  mother  tongue, 
is  far  removed  from  the  mellifluous  intonation  proper  to  tlie  French 
language. 

Our  teachers  should  devote  a  little  more  time  to  the  study  of  their 
own  language.  Mispronounced  words  and  ungrammatical  expres- 
sions are  not  uncommon  occurrences  among  teachers  even  in  class- 
room. 

This  is  unpardonable,  but  can  be  partially  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  only  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  French  is  required 
to  pull  through  successfully  on  the  paper  on  that  language  in  the 
Provincial  examinations. 

Apart  from  pronounciation,  poor  articulation  is  very  noticeable 
in  many  schools.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  instruction  is  ever 
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given  on  managemeut  of  the  breath,  and  consequently  instead  of  the 
music  of  a  well-developed  vocal  power,  we  are  treated  to  the  sound 
of  80  manj  squeaking  machines  given  with  an  unnatural  break-neck 
velocity.  Teachers  should  avoid  that  over-strained  manner  of  enun- 
ciation and  adopt  a  more  natural  manner  in  reading  and  speaking. 
Good  companions  correct  evil  habits. 

Ko  doubt  the  new  English  Reader  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  class-room,  as  being  at  least  new,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
tkose  teachers  who  have  been  handling  the  old  text-books  for  years. 
Just  how  much  this  new  series  will  aid  proficiency  in  reading  re- 
luains  to  be  seen. 

We  are  still  looking  forward  with  hopeful  expectancy  to  the 
advent  of  our  new  French  Readers. 

Arithmetic: — This  subject  is  receiving  careful  attention  and  is, 
generally  speaking,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  entire  work  of  eaoU 
gi'ade.  Once  pupils  have  mastered  the  form  of  statement  required 
of  them,  I  think  the  teacher  might,  without  loss,  dispense  with 
repeating  it  with  every  example. 

Perhaps  more  intelligible  work  would  be  done  in  some  advanced 
departments  if  the  fact  that  mathematics  is  a  unit,  having  many 
tranches,  were  emphasized  by  giving  side  by  side  algebraic,  geo- 
metric and  arithmetic  solutions. 

Geography : — In  the  teaching  of  this  branch  I  find  that  too  much 
^se  is  made  of  the  text-book  and  to  the  f  aithf \il  memorizing  of  it. 
'^is  is  a  waste  of  time,  as  anybody  who  has  a  text-book  at  hand  can 
^s%  find  what  he  is  seeking  for.  Before  undertaking  the  study  of 
general  geography,  one  should  have  a  fair  idea  of  physical  geography, 
as  well  as  of  the  "topography  of  the  land  and  its  natural  resource:*,  so 
that  he  might  all  the  more  easily  understand  the  industrial  and 
««ial  conditions  of  places  without  depending  entirely  upon  his 
memory  and  a  text-book.  To  interest  pupils  in  the  topographical 
study  of  the  earth,  nature  study  is  a  great  help,  as  it  encourages  a 
habit  of  elcse  observation  by  directing  the  child's  attenton  to  the  exist- 
«»ce  of  the  common  animals  and  plants  in  his  locality.  This  study 
can  be  made  a  basis  of  comparison  by  which  the  pupil  can  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  -animal  and  plant  life  of  other  localities.  The 
same  method  may  be  followed  as  to  social  and  industrial 
characteristics. 

Music : — It  is  a  delightful  recreation  after  the  day's  work  to  lis- 
ten to  the  singing  in  many  of  our  schools.  Teachers  and  pupils  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  success  in  this  art.     I  have  often 
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regretted,  while  enjoying  the  wonderful  harmony  of  which  the 
trained  human  voice  is  capable,  that  I  formed  the  entire  audience  at 
so  many  pleasing  entertainments  in  some  of  our  schools.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  general  work  of  such  scholars  is  in  keeping 
with  their  proficiency  in  music. 

Buildings: — ^During  the  past  few  years  much  improvement  liai» 
been  made  in  school  property.  The  majority  of  sections  have  either 
repaired  or  rebuilt  according  to  requirements.  We  have  still  a  few 
sections  towards  which  special  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called* 
but  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  echo  of  our  incessant  appeal 
for  better  things.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  my  report  next  year  3 
shall  be  able  to  give  these  sections  credit  for  good  work  done. 

Institute: — The  annual  meeting  of  our  Institute  was  held  this 
year  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  by  far  tlie  most  successful  convention 
we  have  ever  had.  The  several  papers  presented  by  the  teachers 
were  well  chosen  and  treated  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner. 
Those  who  favored  us  with  papers  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  efforts.  The  discussions  following  each  paper  were  always 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  vivid  interest  in,  and  firm  ^asp  of,  the 
difficulties  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day.  As  our  Secre- 
tary has  forwarded  for  publication  an  account  of  entire  proceedings 
of  convention,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thajikin^  Mr.  Kempton, 
Principal  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  and  Mr.  Blackadar,  an  effi- 
cient member  of  his  staff,  for  their  great  kindness  to  us  all  during 
our  sessions.  We  had  an  unprecedented  number  of  teachers 
present,  and  all  left  for  home,  taking  with  them  the  most  agreeable 
impressions  of  this  Institute,  and  a  confirmed  conviction  of  the 
proverbial  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

To  A,  H.  MacKvy,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


J.     J.      SUIXIVAX. 


Division  No.  4.— DIGBY   AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

L.    S.    MoBSE,   M.  A.,    Inspector. 

SiR^ — The  following  report,  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1905,  is  heiiebj 
submitted.  The  improvement  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  is 
very  gradual.  It  is  difiicult,  therefore,  to  avoid  repeating  in  a 
report  of  this  description  what  has  been  said  in  previous  reports. 
Most  changes  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  are  attributable   to 
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changes  in  the  teachers  employed.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
of  experience  and  ability  are  either  giving  up  the  profusion,  or  are 
leaTing  for  other  places  where  larger  salaries  may  be  obtained,  hin- 
ders the  progress  which  might  be  expected  under  other  conditions. 

As  reported  last  year^  Birchtown  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
was  divided  in  May,  1904,  and  the  parts  att^iched  to  L'Equille  and 
Prince  Dale  sections.  This  action  was  taken  bv  the  Board  on  the 
initiatiTe  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  iVs  I  was  at  *the  time 
doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  change  in  justice  to  the  parties 
more  immediately  affected,  I  did  not  at  the  time  report  tliis  action 
of  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  its  approval. 
Having  in  the  meantime  visited  said  section,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  a  school  for  several  years,  and  having  consulted 
some  of  the  ratepayers,  I  found  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  attached 
to  Guinea  section  instead  of  Prince  Dale  section,  to  which  the 
Board  had  joined  them.  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Commissioners 
at  their  meeting  in  May  last,  and  requested  that  the  Board  rescind 
its  action  of  the  previous  yenr,  and  that  the  eastern  part  of  said 
section  be  annexed  to  L'Equille  section  and  the  western  part  to 
Guinea  section,  to  which  the  inhabitants,  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
preferred  to  be  joined.  The  Board  promptly  adoptetl  this  recoro' 
mendation,  and  their  action  will  be  reported  ro  the  C.  P.  I.  for  its 
sanction.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  Birchtown  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  for  a  good  school,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
rpfonn  the  sec*tion  with  its  original  boundari(»s. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  Inglewood  section,  in  Annapolis 
East,  repaired  its  school-house,  making  it  virtuallv  a  new  building. 
This  is  a  negro  section  adjoining  the  town  of  Bridgetown.  Its 
position  IS  such  that  it  should  be  attached  to  Bridgeto\vn  for  school 
purposes.  The  colored  people,  ho^'eve^r,  do  noit  wish  to  become 
attached  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabit««nts  of  the  town  do  not  want 
them.  In  addition  to  Inglewood,  there  are  three  other  colored 
schools  in  this  division,  viz., — Fun<dy  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
and  Joggin  and  Weymouth  Falls  sections  in  the  district  of  Digby. 
These  sections  have  school-houses  and  maintain  scliools  whenever 
thev  can  secure  teachers.  The  schools  at  Fimdv  and  Wevniouth 
Falls  were  in  session  during  the  whole  year,  and  those  at  Inglewood 
and  Joggin  a  part  of  the  year  only.  All  four  were  taught  by  white 
teachers  of  considerable  experience. 

• 

Six  sections  only  were  without  schools  during  any  portion  of  tKe 
year.  One  of  these  had  no  children  of  school  ag^ :  en?  did  not  want 
a  school,  and  the  others  could  not  cet  teachers.  These  ce-^tion^*  ^^-ere 
all  '*  poor  sections  "  with  very  few  pupils.  The  whole  of  them 
combined  could  not  furnish  pupils  for  moro  than  one  firood  fchool. 
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regretted,  while  enjoying  the  wonderful  hannony  of  which  the 
trained  human  voice  is  capable,  tliat  I  formed  the  entire  audience  at 
so  many  pleasing  entertainments  in  some  of  our  schools.^  I  ara 
pleased  to  report  that  the  general  work  of  such  scholars  is  in  keeping 
witli  their  proficiency  in  music. 

Buildings: — ^During  the  past  few  years  much  improvement  \ia^ 
been  made  in  school  property.  The  majority  of  sections  have  either 
repaired  or  rebuilt  according  to  requirements.  We  have  still  a  few 
sections  towards  which  special  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called, 
but  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  echo  of  our  incessant  appeal 
for  better  things.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  my  report  next  year  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  these  sections  credit  for  good  work  done. 

Institute: — The  annual  meeting  of  our  Institute  was  held  this 
year  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  by  far  the  most  successful  convention 
we  have  ever  had.  The  several  papers  presented  by  the  teachers 
were  well  chosen  and  treated  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner. 
Those  who  favored  us  with  papers  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  efforts.  The  discussions  following  each  paper  were  always 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  vivid  interest  in,  and  firm  gprasp  of,  the 
diiSculties  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day.  As  our  Secre- 
tary has  forwarded  for  publication  an  account  of  entire  proceedings 
of  convention,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  close  this  report  without  tha*nkin^  Mir.  Kempton, 
Principal  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  and  Mr.  Blackadar,  an  effi- 
cient member  of  his  staff,  for  their  great  kindness  to  us  all  during 
our  sessions.  We  had  an  unprecedented  number  of  teachers 
present,  and  all  left  for  home,  taking  with  them  the  most  agreeable 
impressions  of  this  Institute,  and  a  confirmed  conviction  of  the 
proverbial  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.     J.      SULLIVAX. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  4.— DIGBY   AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

L.    S.    MoRSE^   M.  A.,    Inspector. 

Sir, — The  following  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1905,  is  hereby 
submitted.  The  improvement  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  is 
very  gradual.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  avoid  repeating  in  a 
report  of  this  description  what  has  been  said  in  previous  reports. 
Most  changes  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  are  attributable  to 
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changes  in  the  teachers  employed.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
of  experience  and  ability  are  either  giving  up  the  profusion,  or  are 
leaving  for  other  places  where  larger  salaries  may  be  obtained,  hin- 
ders the  progress  which  might  be  expected  under  other  conditions. 

As  reported  last  j'car^  Birchtown  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
was  divided  in  May,  1904,  and  the  parts  attached  to  L'Equille  and 
Prince  Dale  sections.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  on  the 
initiative  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  As  I  was  at  *the  time 
doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  change  in  justice  to  the  parties 
mope  immediately  affected,  I  did  not  at  the  time  report  this  action 
of  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  its  approval. 
Having  in  the  meantime  visited  said  section,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  a  school  for  several  yearv^,  and  having  consulted 
some  of  the  ratepayer,  I  found  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  attached 
to  (ruinea  section  instead  of  Prince  Dale  section,  to  which  the 
Board  had  joined  them.  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Commissioners 
at  their  meeting  in  May  last,  and  requested  that  the  Board  rescind 
its  action  of  the  pre\'ious  ycir,  and  that  the  eastern  part  of  said 
section  be  annexed  to  L'Equille  section  an<l  the  western  part  to 
Guinea  section,  to  which  the  inhabitants,  for  satisfactory  i*easons, 
preferred  to  he  joined.  The  Board  promptly  adopted  this  recoro' 
mendation,  and  their  action  will  l)e  reportetJ  ro  the  C.  P.  I.  for  its 
sanction.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  Birchtown  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  for  a  good  school,  it  may  Ixjcome  necessary  to 
reform  the  section  with  its  original  bimndarios. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  Inglewood  section,  in  Annapolis 
East,  repaired  its  school-house,  making  it  virtually  a  new  building. 
This  is  a  negro  section  adjoining  the  tovm  of  Bridgetown.  Its 
position  is  such  that  it  should  be  attached  to  Bridgeto^^^l  for  school 
purposes.  The  crdored  jDCople,  however,  do  not  wish  to  become 
attached  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabit<ints  of  the  town  do  not  want 
them.  In  addition  to  Inglewood,  there  are  three  other  colored 
schools  in  this  division,  viz., — ^Fundy  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
and  Joggin  and  We\Tnouth  Falls  sections  in  the  district  of  Digby. 
These  sections  have  school-houses  and  maintain  schools  whenever 
they  can  secure  teachers.  The  schools  at  Fundv  and  Weymouth 
Falls  were  in  session  during  the  whole  year,  and  those  at  Inglewood 
and  Joggin  a  part  of  the  year  only.  All  four  were  taught  by  white 
teachers  of  considerable  experience. 

Six  sections  only  were  without  schools  during  any  portion  of  the 
year.  One  of  these  had  no  children  of  school  agf* :  cne  did  not  want 
a  school,  and  the  others  could  not  cet  teachers.  These  pc^tion^a  A^ere 
all  "  poor  sections  "  with  very  few  pupils.  Tlie  whole  of  them 
combined  could  not  furnish  pupils  for  more  than  one  «:ood  fchool. 
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regretted,  while  enjoying  the  wonderful  harmony  of  which  the 
trained  human  voice  is  capable^  that  I  formed  the  entire  audience  at 
so  many  pleasing  entertainments  in  some  of  our  schools.  I  aim 
pleased  to  report  that  the  general  work  of  such  scholars  is  in  keeping 
with  their  proficiency  in  music. 

Buildings: — ^During  the  past  few  years  much  improvement  has 
been  made  in  school  property.  The  majority  of  sections  have  either 
repaired  or  rebuilt  according  to  requirements.  We  have  still  a  few 
sections  towards  which  special  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called, 
but  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  echo  of  our  incessant  appeal 
for  better  things.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  my  report  next  year  1 
shall  be  able  to  give  these  sections  credit  for  good  work  done. 

Institute: — The  annual  meeting  of  our  Institute  was  held  this 
year  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  by  far  the  most  successful  convention 
we  have  ever  had.  The  several  papers  presented  by  the  teachers 
were  well  chosen  and  treated  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner. 
Those  who  favored  us  with  papers  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  efforts.  The  discussions  following  each  paper  were  always 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  vivid  interest  in,  and  firm  ^asp  of,  the 
difficulties  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day.  As  our  Secre- 
tary has  forwarded  for  publication  an  account  of  entire  proceedings 
of  convention,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thaakin^  Mir.  Kempton, 
Principal  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  and  Mr.  Blackadar,  an  effi- 
cient member  of  his  staff,  for  their  great  kindness  to  us  all  during 
our  sessions.  We  had  an  unprecedented  number  of  teachers 
present,  and  all  left  for  home,  taking  with  them  the  most  agreeable 
impressions  of  this  Institute,  and  a  confirmed  conviction  of  the 
proverbial  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth. 


Your  obedient  servant, 


J.    J.    Sullivan". 


To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  4.— DIGBY   AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

L.    S.    Morse,    M.  A.,    Inspector. 

SiR^ — The  following  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1905,  is  hereby 
submitted.  The  improvement  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  is 
very  gradual.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  avoid  repeating  in  a 
report  of  tliis  description  what  has  been  said  in  previous  reports. 
Most  changes  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  are  attributable  to 
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changes  in  the  teachers  employed.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
of  experience  and  ability  are  either  giving  up  the  profusion,  or  are 
leaving  for  other  places  where  larger  salaries  may  be  obtained,  hin- 
ders the  progress  which  might  be  expected  under  other  conditions. 

As  reported  last  yeai'^  Birchtown  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
was  divided  in  May,  1904,  and  the  parts  attached  to  L'Equille  and 
Prince  Dale  sections.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  on  the 
initiative  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  As  I  was  at  *the  time 
doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  change  in  justice  to  the  parties 
more  immediately  affected,  I  did  not  at  the  time  report  this  action 
of  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  its  approval. 
Having  in  the  meantime  visited  said  section,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  a  school  for  several  years,  and  having  consulted 
some  of  the  ratepayers,  I  found  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  attached 
to  Guinea  section  instead  of  Prince  Dale  section,  to  which  the 
Board  had  joined  them.  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Commissioners 
at  their  meeting  in  May  last,  and  requested  that  rtie  Board  rescind 
its  action  of  the  previous  yeir,  and  that  the  eastera  part  of  said 
section  be  annexed  to  L'Equille  section  and  the  western  part  to 
Guinea  section,  to  which  the  inhabitants,  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
preferred  to  l)o  joined.  The  Board  promptly  adopted  this  i-econi' 
mendation,  and  their  action  will  be  reportecJ  to  the  C  P.  I.  for  its 
sanction.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  Birchtown  has  a  sufficient 
luimbor  of  pupils  for  a  good  school,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
reform  the  section  witli  its  original  boundaries. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  Inglewood  section,  in  Annapolis 
East,  repaired  its  school-house,  making  it  virtuallv  a  new  building. 
This  is  a  negro  section  adjoining  the  town  of  Bridgetown.  Its 
position  is  such  that  it  should  be  attached  to  Bri(lgeto\vn  for  school 
purposes.  The  colored  people,  howevcir,  do  noit  wish  to  become 
attached  to  the  town,  and  the  iuhabit^nts  of  the  town  do  not  want 
them.  In  addition  to  Inglewood,  there  are  three  other  colored 
schools  in  this  division,  viz., — ^Fundy  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
and  Joggin  and  Weymouth  Falls  sections  in  the  district  of  Digby. 
These  sections  have  school-houses  and  maintain  schools  whenever 
they  can  secure  teachers.  The  schools  at  Fundv  and  Weymouth 
Fails  were  in  session  during  the  whole  year,  and  those  at  Inglewood 
and  Jc^in  a  part  of  the  year  only.  All  four  were  taught  by  white 
teachers  of  considerable  experience. 

Six  sections  only  were  without  schools  during  any  portion  of  tKe 
year.  One  of  these  had  no  children  of  school  ag^ :  one  did  not  want 
a  school,  and  the  others  could  not  cet  teachers.  These  «e-tion«=»  ^^ere 
all  "  poor  sections  "  with  very  few  pupils.  The  whole  of  them 
combined  could  not  furnish  pupils  for  more  than  one  firood  fchool. 
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regretted,  while  enjoying  the  wonderful  harmony  of  which  the 
trained  human  voice  is  capable,  that  I  formed  the  entire  audience  at 
so  many  pleasing  entertainments  in  some  of  our  schools.^  I  aiH 
pleased  to  report  that  the  general  work  of  such  scholars  is  in  keeping 
with  their  proficiency  in  music. 

Buildings: — ^During  the  past  few  years  much  improvement  haB 
been  made  in  school  property.  The  majority  of  sections  have  either 
repaired  or  rebuilt  according  to  requirements.  We  have  still  a  few 
sections  towards  which  special  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called, 
but  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  echo  of  our  incessant  appeal 
for  better  things.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  my  report  next  year  1 
shall  be  able  to  give  these  sections  credit  for  good  work  done. 

Institute: — The  annual  meeting  of  our  Institute  was  held  this 
year  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  by  far  the  most  successful  convention 
we  have  ever  had.  The  several  papers  presented  by  the  teachers 
were  well  chosen  and  treated  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner. 
Those  who  favored  us  with  papers  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  efforts.  The  discussions  following  each  paper  were  always 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  vivid  interest  in,  and  firm  girasp  of,  the 
difficulties  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day.  As  our  Secre- 
tary has  forwarded  for  publication  an  account  of  entire  proceedings 
of  convention,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thaoikin^  Mr.  Kempt  on, 
Principal  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  and  Mr.  Blackadar,  an  effi- 
cient member  of  his  staff,  for  their  great  kindness  to  us  all  during 
our  sessions.  We  had  an  unprecedented  number  of  teachers 
present,  and  all  left  for  home,  taking  with  them  the  most  agreeable 
impressions  of  this  Institute,  and  a  confirmed  conviction  of  the 
proverbial  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.     »T.      SUIXIVAX. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Svper'miendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  4.— DIGBY    AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

L.    S.    Morse,   M.  A.,    Inspector, 

Sir, — The  following  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1905,  is  heT:ebj 
submitted.  The  improvement  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  is 
very  gradual.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  avoid  repeating  in  a 
report  of  this  description  what  has  been  said  in  previous  reports. 
Most  changes  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  are  attributable  to 
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changes  in  the  teachers  employed.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
of  experience  and  ability  are  either  giving  up  the  profusion,  or  are 
leaving  for  other  places  where  larger  salaries  may  be  obtained,  hin- 
ders the  progress  which  mi^t  be  expected  under  other  conditions. 

As  reported  last  year^  Birchtown  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
was  divided  in  May,  1904,  and  the  parts  att^iched  to  L'Equille  and 
Prince  Dale  sections.  This  action  was  taken  bv  the  Board  on  the 
initiative  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  As  I  was  at  'the  time 
doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  change  in  justice  to  the  parties 
more  immediately  affected,  I  did  not  at  the  time  report  tliis  action 
of  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  its  approval. 
Having  in  the  meantime  visited  said  section,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  a  school  for  several  years,  and  having  consulted 
some  of  the  ratepayers,  I  found  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  attached 
to  Guinea  section  instead  of  Prince  Dale  section,  to  which  the 
Board  had  joined  them.  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Commissioners 
at  their  meeting  in  May  last,  and  requested  that  the  Board  rescind 
its  action  of  the  previous  ye<ir,  and  that  the  eastem  part  of  said 
section  be  annexed  to  L'Equille  section  and  the  western  part  to 
Guinea  section,  to  which  the  inhabitants,  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
preferred  to  bo  joined.  The  Board  promptly  adopte<l  this  recom- 
mendation, and  their  action  will  l)e  reported  ro  the  C.  P.  I.  for  its 
sanction.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  Birc*htown  has  a  sufficient 
luimbcT  of  pupils  for  a  good  school,  it  may  Iwcome  necessary  to 
reform  the  section  with  its  original  boundari(»s. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  Tnglewood  section,  in  *\nnapolis 
East,  repaired  its  school-house,  making  it  virtuallv  a  new  building. 
This  is  a  negro  section  adjoining  the  to\vTi  of  Bridgetown.  Its 
position  is  such  that  it  should  be  attached  to  Bridgeto^vn  for  school 
purposes.  The  ccJored  people*,  however,  do  not  wish  to  become 
attached  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabit<»nts  of  the  town  do  not  want 
them.  In  addition  to  Inglewood,  there  are  three  other  colored 
schools  in  this  division,  viz., — Fundy  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
and  Jogpin  and  Weymouth  Falls  sections  in  the  district  of  Digby. 
These  sections  have  school-houses  and  maintain  scliools  whenever 
thev  can  secure  teachers.  Tlie  schools  at  Fundv  and  Wevuiouth 
Falls  were  in  session  during  the  whole  year,  and  those  at  Inglewood 
and  Joggin  a  part  of  the  year  only.  All  four  were  taught  by  white 
teachers  of  considerable  experience. 

Six  sections  only  were  without  schools  during  any  portion  of  tKo 
year.  One  of  these  had  no  children  of  school  agf* :  f)n"  did  not  want 
a  school,  and  the  others  conld  not  cet  teachers.  These  «e^tion«»  '^'-ere 
all  "  poor  sections  "  with  very  few  pupils.  The  whole  of  them 
combined  could  not  furnish  pupils  for  more  thin  one  firood  ?cho(  1. 


I 
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regretted,  while  enjoying  the  wonderful  harmony  of  which  the 
trained  human  voice  is  capable,  that  I  formed  the  entire  audience  at 
so  many  pleasing  entertainments  in  some  of  our  schools.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  general  work  of  such  scholars  is  in  keeping 
with  their  proficiency  in  music. 

Buildings: — ^During  the  past  few  years  much  improvement  l\a^ 
been  made  in  school  property.  The  majority  of  sections  have  either 
repaired  or  rebuilt  according  to  requirements.  We  have  still  a  few 
sections  towards  which  special  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called, 
but  which  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  echo  of  our  incessant  appeal 
for  better  things.  I  trust,  however,  that  in  my  report  next  year  1 
shall  be  able  to  give  these  sections  credit  for  good  work  done. 

Institute: — The  annual  meeting  of  our  Institute  was  held  this 
year  at  Yarmouth,  and  was  by  far  the  most  successful  convention 
we  have  ever  had.  The  several  papers  presented  by  the  teachers 
were  well  chosen  and  treated  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner. 
Those  who  favored  us  with  papers  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  efforts.  The  discussions  following  each  paper  were  always 
to  the  point,  indicating  a  vivid  interest  in,  and  firm  g|rasp  of,  the 
difficulties  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day.  As  our  Secre- 
tary has  forwarded  for  publication  an  account  of  entire  proceedingrs 
of  convention,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  particularize.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thajikin^  Mr.  Kempton, 
Principal  of  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  and  Mr.  Blackadar,  an  effi- 
cient member  of  his  staff,  for  their  great  kindness  to  us  all  during 
our  sessions.  We  had  an  unprecedented  number  of  teachers 
present,  and  all  left  for  home,  taking  with  them  the  most  agreeable 
impressions  of  this  Institute,  and  a  confirmed  conviction  of  the 
proverbial  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Yarmouth. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.     »T.     SUIXIVAX. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  4.— DIGBY    AND   ANNAPOLIS. 

L.    S.    Morse,    M.  A.,    Inspector. 

Sir, — The  following  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1905,  is  heT:eby 
submitted.  The  improvement  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  is 
very  gradual.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  avoid  repeating  in  a 
report  of  this  description  what  has  been  said  in  previous  reports. 
Most  changes  in  the  schools  from  year  to  year  are  attributable  to 
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changes  in  the  teachers  employed.  The  fact  that  so  many  teachers 
of  experience  and  ability  are  either  giving  up  the  profusion,  or  are 
leaving  for  other  places  where  larger  salaries  may  be  obtained,  hin- 
ders the  progress  which  might  be  expected  under  other  conditions. 

As  reported  last  year^  Birehtown  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
was  divided  in  May,  1904,  and  the  parts  attached  to  L'Equille  and 

Prince  Dale  sections.     This  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  on   the 

Ik 

initiative  of  one  of  the  Commissioners.  As  I  was  at  the  time 
doubtful  of  the  practicability  of  this  change  in  justice  to  the  parties 
more  immediately  affected,  I  did  not  at  the  time  report  this  action 
of  the  Board  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  its  approval. 
Having  in  the  meantime  visited  said  section,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  maintain  a  school  for  several  years,  and  having  consulted 
some  of  the  ratepayers,  I  found  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  attached 
to  Guinea  section  instead  of  Prince  Dale  section,  to  which  the 
Board  had  joined  tliem.  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Commissioners 
at  their  meeting  in  May  last,  and  requested  that  the  IJoard  rescind 
its  action  of  the  previrms  yc^v,  and  that  the  eastern  part  of  said 
section  be  annexed  to  L'Equille  section  and  the  western  part  to 
Guinea  section,  to  which  the  inhabitants,  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
preferred  to  be  joined.  The  Board  promptly  adopted  this  recom- 
mendation, and  their  action  will  l)e  reported  to  the  C.  P.  I.  for  its 
sanction.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  Birehtown  has  a  sufficient 
number  of  pupils  for  a  good  school,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
reform  the  section  with  its  original  boundaries. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  Inglewood  section,  in  Annapolis 
East,  repaired  its  school-house,  making  it  virtuallv  a  new  biiilding. 
This  is  a  negro  section  adjoining  the  to\vn  of  Bridgetown.  Its 
position  is  such  that  it  should  be  attached  to  Bridgeto^\Ti  for  school 
purposep.  The  ccdored  people,  ho»wevdr,  do  not  w^ish  to  become 
attached  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  do  not  want 
them.  In  addition  to  Inglewood,  there  are  three  other  colored 
schools  in  this  division,  viz., — Fundy  section,  in  Annapolis  West, 
and  Joggin  and  We^TUouth  Falls  sections  in  the  district  of  Digby. 
These  sections  have  school-houses  and  maintain  sc]!Ot)ls  whenever 
thev  can  secure  teachers.  The  schools  at  Fundv  and  Weymouth 
Falls  were  in  session  during  tlie  whole  year,  and  those  at  Inglewood 
and  Joggin  a  part  of  the  year  only.  All  four  were  taught  by  white 
teachers  of  considerable  experience. 

Six  sections  only  were  without  schools  during  any  portion  of  tKe 
year.  One  of  these  had  no  children  of  school  ag^ :  one  did  not  want 
a  school,  and  the  others  could  not  cet  teachers.  These  pe^tion^  ^ere 
aB  "  poor  sections  "  with  very  few  pupils.  Tlie  whole  of  them 
combined  could  not  furnish  pupils  for  more  than  one  fifood  ?chool. 
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Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  schools  were  in  session  in  this 
division  during  the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  year,  in  which  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  and  substitute  tearhers  were  em- 
ployed. This  was  five  more  than  were  in  session  during  the  previous 
year.  A  few  were  in  session  part  of  the  year  only  by  permission, 
and  some  others  were  closed  for  a  portion  of  the  year  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  te^ichers  available  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  or 

for  other  valid  reasons. 

^■» 

The  greater  number  of  the  schools  were  found  to  be  in  a  fairly 
satisfactory  condition.  Some  were  classed  superior,  some  good,  and 
some  poor.  The  same  classification  applies  to  the  teachers  employed 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  considered  an  axiom  that  the  "  teacher  makes 
the  school."  That  some  poor  schools  are  to  be  found  should  not  be 
considered  strange  when  the  large  number  of  inexperienced  and 
untrained  teachers  entering  the  profession  each  year  is  considered. 
This  year  forty-six  new  and  untried  teachers  entered  the  profession 
in  this  division.  During  the  preceding  year,  fifty-two  teachers 
entered  upon  this  work  for  the  first  time.  It  would  be  strange,  if 
out  of  so  many  untried  teachers  a  fe\Y^  should  not  be  found  to  be 
comparative  failures.  Aj^  nearly  all  new  teachers  are  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  so  few  f  nlures. 
More  maturity  and  a  little  experience  most  commonly  make  fairly 
good  teacliers  of  those  at  first  classed  as  poor.  It  is  to  be  regictted 
that  the  short  period  which  most  tea'^hers  remain  in  the  profesj^ion 
makes  so  Jargc  an  influx  of  new  teachers  each  year  necessary.  The 
salaries  are  so  low  that  there  is  but  little  inducement  for  teachers 
to  remain  long  in  the  school-room.  This  condition  has  driven 
many  young  men  to  other  occupations  who  would  otherwise  engage 
in  teaching,  and  has  left  this  sphere  of  labor  largely  to  you'^g  wo^en. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  and  substitutes  employed 
in  this  division  this  year,  forty-seven  only  were  males.  The  remedy 
for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  with  the  ratepayers.  The  Government 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  more  than  it  has  been  doing. 
An  increase  of  salaries  to  good  teachers,  and  the  enactment  of  a 
good  pension  law,  wo\ild  probably  induce  more  of  the  young  men  to 
adopt  t^^aehiiiK  as  a  life  profession.  A  pension  scheme  should 
derive  some  of  its  income  from  the  Government  The  sm^ll  remun- 
eration received  by  the  srreat  majority  of  the  teachers  will  not  permit 
.  them  to  contribute  largely  towards  a  pension  fund.  Their  salaries 
will  barely  suffice  for  present  necessities.  A  pension  fimd  is  neces- 
sary to  make  provision  for  sickncvss  and  old  age. 

• 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  invidious  to  eulogize  the  work 
done  in  particular  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  mention  all.  As  the  Macdonald  Consolidated 
School  at  Midjdleton  was  established  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  whole 
Province,  it  is  quite  proper  that  I  f^hould  refer  to  that  specially.    In 
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my  report  last  year  I  referred  to  this  school  as  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess from  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  has  still  continued  to 
be  such,  and  has  fully  demonstrated  the  benefit  of  bringing  pupils 
from  outlying  sections  to  a  central  school.  Eleven  teachers  were 
employed  during  the  year,  with  Mr.  George  K.  ifcGill  as  principal. 
Three  of  these  taught  the  High  School  Grades,  six  taught  the  Com- 
mon School  Grades,  and  one  in  each  of  the  Mechanic  and  Domestic 
Science  departments.  The  whole  staff  proved  to  be  cfticient  teachers 
and  did  excellent  work.  It  Avould  be  surprising  if  such  were  not  the 
case,  with  the  facilities  for  work  which  they  enjoyed.  Three  of  the 
teachers  held  Agricultural  diplomas,  and  did  effective  ^vork  in  that 
line  by  means  of  the  excellent  school  garden  on  the  premises:  The 
attendance  was  even  better  than  duriiig  the  previous  year.  A  larger 
county  grant  was  obtained  as  a  consequence,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance of  pupils  was  slightly  reduced.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the 
school  is  problematical.  Another  year  will  tell  the  tale.  It  cannot 
be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the  Macdonald  Fund,  unless  the 
sections  submit  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  taxation  than  at  present. 

The  other  graded  schools  in  this  division  did  excellent  work  in 
most  cases.  It  might  not  be  amiss  to  particularly  specify  the  depart- 
mental schools  at  Annapolis  Royal,  Digby,  Church  Point,  Bear 
River,  Bridgetown,  and  Lawrencetown,  in  all  of  which  efficient  staffs 
of  teachers  were  employed.  Annapolis  Royal,  Digby,  and  Church 
Point  were  the  seats  of  the  County  Academies  of  which  A.  W.  L. 
Smith,  R.  F.  Morton,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault  were  respectively 
the  efficient  principals.  Principal  Ruggles,  at  Bear  River,  Princi- 
pal Bustin,  at  Bridgetown,  and  Principal  Foote,  at  Lawrencetown, 
proved  to  be  the  right  men  in  the  right  places.  The  other  graded 
schools  had  some  efficient  teachers.  I^est  the  teachers  of  the  Common 
Schools  may  think  themselves  slighted,  it  must,  in  justice  to  them,  be 
stated  that  tliere  were  in  those  schools  some  as  good  teachers  as  were 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  graded  schools,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  they  worked  were  more  unfavorable  than  in  graded  schools. 

The  number  of  school  gardens  reported  this  year  was  nine — seven 
in  Annapolis  county  and  two  in  Digby  county.  In  quite  a  number 
of  sections  small  plots  or  beds  were  prepared  on  the  school  grounds 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  as  well  as  for  ornament.  The  more 
important  gardens  were  at  Middleton,  at  Lawrencetown  and  at  Digby, 
eadi  of  which  were  in  chaise  of  teachers  holding  Agricultural  diplo- 
Tnas.  The  Agricultural  grants  were  drawn  by  Principal  Geo.  B. 
McGiU  of  Middleton,  by  Principal  C.  Perry  Foote  of  Lawrencetown, 
and  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Hogg  of  Digby.  The  other  school  gardens  were 
in  charge  of  teachers  who  were  not  qualified  to  draw  any  special  grant 
for  work  done  in  connection  therewith.  As  hereinbefore  stated, 
there  were  three  teachers  employed  at  Middelton  holding  Agricul- 
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tural  diplomas,  all  of  whom  claimed  the  Agricultural  grant;  but 
according  to  the  construction  placed  upon  the  r^ulations  governing 
such  cases,  one  grant  only  was  allowed  to  each  school  for  work  in 
connection  with  its  garden.  It  would  be  well  to  make  the  regulations 
explicit  on  this  point,  so  that  in  future  no  teacher  may  be  disappointed 
in  regard  to  the  pajnnent  of  this  grant. 

Two  Mechanic  Science  schools  were  maintained — one  at  Middle- 
ton  and  one  at  Annapolis  Royal,  and  were  taught  by  Reginald  W. 
Bent  and  Gerald  A.  Boatc  respectively.  Both  of  these  schools  were 
successfully  taught,  and  were  popular.  A  Domestic  Science  school 
was  also  maintained  at  Middleton  in  connection  with  the  Consoli- 
dated school,  and  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Annie  B.  Juniper,  an 

accomplished  English  lady,  specially  imported  by  Prof.  Robertson 
for  this  school.  Miss  Juniper  is  well-versed  in  all  departments  of 
domestic  science,  and  did  good  work.  This  department  was  not  very 
popular,  however, — not  because  of  any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Juniper,  who  was  an  excellent  teacher — ^but  because  many  of  the 
ladies  of  Middleton  and  vicinity  are  well  versed  in  domestic  science, 
and  give  their  daughters  good  instruction  at  their  homes. 

The  2  6 til  consecutive  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
for  this  inspectorial  division  convened  this  year  in  Digby  on  the  25th 
and  26th  days  of  May.  It  was  to  have  been  held  at  Bear  River,  but 
on  account  of  diphtheria  at  that  place,  it  was  decided  at  a  late  moment 
to  meet  in  Digby.  On  account  of  this  change  the  attendance  was 
less  than  on  former  occasions.  Between  90  and  100  teachers  were 
enrolled.  The  attention  of  those  present  was  called  to  the  hearing 
of  lessons  and  papers,  and  to  discussions  thereon  as  per  the  following 
programme : — 

1.  The  Three  R's   Principal  R.  F.  Morton. 

2.  Drawing Miss  Hattie  M.  Clarke. 

3.  Lessons  on  Decimal  Fractions Mr.  T.  H.  Spinney. 

4.  The  Country  School — its  Discourage- 

ments and  ]is?pirations Miss  Mary  T.  Kinley. 

6.   School  Environment. — An  Address   Dr.  J.  B.  Hall. 

6.  Value    of    Domestic  Science    as  a 

School   Subject Miss  Annie  B.  Juniper. 

7.  Mechanical  Drawing-Lesson Mr.  GJerald  A.  Boate. 

8.  Elementary  Science?  to  Grades  VII 

and  Vlil   Mr.  W.  K.  Tibert. 

As  a  more  extended  account  of  the  proceedings  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  further  comments  in  this  connection. 
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The  work  of  consolidation  of  sections  does  not  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  this  division.  It  is,  however,  being  considered  in  some 
commnnities,  and  may  in  time  result  in  something  tangible. 

Phenological  observations  were  not  so  generally  recorded  by 
teachers  as  one  could  wish.  About  the  usual  number  sent  in  their 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  division,  which  reports  have  been 
forwarded  to  you.  Wherever  this  work  has  beem  undertaken,  it  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  and  has  produced  good  educational 
results.  It  has  also  been  beneficial  to  the  teachers  who  have  under- 
taken this  work. 

« 

Arbor  Day  and  Empire  Day  were  properly  observed  in  some  of 
the  schools,  as  I  should  judge  from  the  accounts  sent  in  to  me  by  the 
teachers.  Many  teachers  failed  to  send  notice  of  their  observance 
as  required,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  days  were  observed 
by  many  who  neglected  to  send  me  a  statement  of  the  exercises  held. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  French  teachers,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  request  the  issue  of  permissive  licenses  to  four  holders 
of  Grade  X  Scholarship  certificates  for  the  /Ersi  half  of  the  year. 
These  persons  took  the  prescribed  course  at  the  Normal  School  dur^ 
inn;  the  second  half  of  the  year  as  members  of  the  C  class,  and  were 
granted  C  diplomas  at  the  end  of  the  year.  They  have  since  obtained 
regular  C  licenses. 

All  schools,  with  two  exceptions,  were  inspected  during  the  year, 
and  to  some  a  second  visit  was  made.  The  two  schools  referred  to 
were  situated  in  remote  parts  of  this  division,  and  were  not  in  session 
during  the  time  of  my  tour  in  their  vicinity.  In  one  of  these  cases 
I  found  the  school-house  occupied  as  a  polling  booth  on  election  day, 
and  the  teacher  and  pupils  relieved  of  their  duties  on  that  account 

Xo  special  reference  has  been  made  to  the  French  schools  of  this 
division.  As  the  sjiecial  visitor  will  probably  make  a  full  report  on 
these  schools,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  occupy  space  in  this  report 
for  that  purpose. 

The  statistical  tables,  carefully  compiled  from  the  annual  returns 
for  the  year,  have  been  forwarded  to  your  oflice.  These  tables  con- 
tain much  information  which  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  elaborate 
in  a  written  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.     S.     MOBSE. 

-^  H.  MacKay,  LL.D. 

Sup€rinte9ident  of  Educatimi,  N,  S. 


^ 
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Division  Xo.   5.— HANTS  AND   KINGS. 

Colin   W.   Roscoe,  M.  A.,   Inspector. 

Sir, — Tlie  following  report  of  the  schools  in  Inspectorial  Division 
No.  6,  for  the  terra  ended  July  31st,  1905,  is  respectfully  submitted 
for  your  consideration. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-three  schools  h.ave  been  in  operation  for 

some  part  of  the  term.     In  these  have  been  employed  271  teachers, 

three  licensed,  and  one  unlicensed  assistant.     These  were  classed : — 

A  8,  B  69,  C  117,  D  77.     Male,  20 ;  Female,  251 ;  Total,  Q71.     The 

number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  9,419.     The  attendance  made  by  these 

aggregated  1,060,336  days.  Fifty-four  new  teachers  wore  employed, 

and  121  have  taught  less  than  three  years.     The  schools  of  these 

were,  in  most  cases,  as  good  as  could  be  expected  from  those  with  no 

more  experience.     The  trained  and  experienced  teachers  have  been 

faithful,  and  made  good  schools.   Improvement  has  been  made  in 

many   directions.     Every  year  in  repairs,  furniture,  outbuildings, 

equipment,  school  libraries,  etc.,  advancement  is  made.     The  schools 

are  doing  work  that  was  not  expected  of  them  tw^enty-five  years  ago. 

The  number  and  success  of  the  candidates  taking  the  Provincial 

Examinations  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  done.     Creditable 

papers  are  put  in  on  French,  Latin,  German,  Greek,  Mathematics, 

Literature,  Science,  etc.,  etc.     The  candidates  who  write  these  papers 

come  largely  from  the  Academies  and  High  Schools,  but  often  from 

the  ungraded  rural  schools.     Where  papers  are  examined  by  those 

who  do  not  know  the  candidates  whose  papers  they  are  marking,  it 

becomes  a  real  test  of  the  work  done.     In  this  division,  1,224  pupils 

studied  in  the  High  School  grades  during  the  year.     It   may  be  of 

interest  to  note  that  757  of  these  were  in  Grade  IX,  320  in  Grade 

X,  and  147  in  Grade  XL     From  the  County  Academies  and  the 

advanced  departments  of  High  Schools  came  633  of  these,  graded  as 

follows:— 329  Grade  IX,  196  Grade  X,  and  108  Grade  XL     From 

departments  doing  only  High  School  work  came  320.     From  the 

foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  591  of  these  are  from  ungraded  rural 

schools. 

Of  the  263  schools  in  session,  73  were  open  for  the  full  term  of 
216  days;  138  for  200  days;  and  all  averaged  203  days. 

There  were  30  graded  schools  representing  91  departments.  In 
reports  in  the  past  I  have  particularized  somewhat  in  reporting  each 
school.  To  do  so  now  would  be  to  repeat  much  of  what  I  then  said. 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  special  cases. 
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Pine  Woods  section  has  passed  another  year  without  a  school. 

It  is  a  colored  population^  principally,  that    is   found   here.       The 

section  is  so  situated  that  it  might  be   divided  into  three  parts  aad 

joined  to  KentvUle,  Steam  Mill,  and  Upper  Church  Street  sections ; 

and  DO  pupil  would  be  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 

wiool  house  in  either  of  the  sections.    However,  the  people  in  these 

sections  object.     The  hall  used  for  some  time  for  a  school  has  been 

destroyed  by  fire,  and  there  is  now  no  other   building   except   the 

church  where  school  can  be  held,  and  the  trustees  of  this  building 

will  not  let  it  for  school  purposes.     There  are  a  few  white  people 

in  the  section  who  have  some  means  but  most  of  them  stand  aloof, 

and  the  colored   people  cannot    manage  without  them.     There  are 

about  50  children  who  ought  to  attend  school  and  they  are  virtually 

shut  out  from  all  the  surrounding  schools.     Some  special  treatment 

must  be  applied  in  this  case  in  order  to  provide  a  school.    From  the 

School  Land  Fund  and  the  County  Fund  the  teacher's  salary  can 

be  paid ;  but  for  incidental  expenses  and  to  provide  a  school  house 

there  is   no   way  unless  l^e  section  can   be  brought  into  line   and 

worked  from  the  outside.     Special  legislation  seems  necessary  to  do 

much  here. 

Another  case  of  preventing  a  school  is  found  in  North  River 
section,  Kings  county.  A  few  people  of  some  means  oppose  any 
movement  for  a  school  because  the  burden  of  it,  if  established,  must 
come  upon  them.  They  have  influence  enough  to  prevent  the  section 
from  getting  and  keeping  a  full  board  of  trustees,  and  from  voting 
money  to  build  a  school  house  and  keeping  up  a  school.  Some  new 
device  will  have  to  be  tried  here. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  some  special  power  might  be  given  the 
school  commissioners,  or  their  charman,  or  the  inspector,  so  that  the 
property  of  the  section  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  of 
a  school.  If  after  the  refusal  for  a  reasonable  time  to  establish  a 
school  some  authority  can  be  calted  into  existence  to  compel  the 
section  to  do  its  duty,  or  to  immerse  the  section  in  a  sum  sufficient 
to  do  so,  it  will  result  in  good,  after  a  time,  in  teaching  such  people 
their  duty  to  their  neighbors. 

By  vote  of  the  school  commissioners  of  West  Hants,  the  site  and 
grounds  of  St.  Croix  section  were  condemned,  and  that  section  re- 
quired to  provide  suitable  grounds  and  move  the  school  house  thereon. 
The  site  condemned  joined  the  cemetery,  which  was  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  house  and  sloped  abruptly  towards  it.  The  ground  con- 
tained but  a  few  rods  and  was  situated  in  a  triangular  form  between 
two  roads  and  the  cemetery,  having  a  sharp  descent  from  one  road 
and  from  the  cemetery.     It  was  covered  with  stones  and  the  cattle 
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were  allowed  to  roam  over  it.  In  fact  it  was  a  thoroughfare.  The 
situation  was  objectionable,  and  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  it 
was  not  at  all  good.  A  site  and  grounds  have  been  purchased  that 
will  meet  the  requirements.  Recently  some  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
section,  living  near  Newport  Station,  have  gotten  up  a  petition  to 
have  the  section  divided.  There  is  now  a  good  graded  school,  and  no 
pupil  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  present  schocd  house. 
Such  a  division  would  dispense  with  the  graded  school  and  establish 
two  ungraded  ones  in  its  stead.  Efforts  were  made  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  school  commissioners  to  consider  this  case.  I  dis- 
couraged this  on  the  grounds  that  the  C.  P.  I.  had  recommended 
that  such  changes  when  made  be  made  only  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  board,  and  cautioned  that  arrangements  made  and  contracts 
entered  into  under  authority  of  the  annual  school  meeting  of  the 
section  cannot  be  interfered  with.  That  if  the  matter  must  come 
before  the  board  it  should  come  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  having  a  special  meeting,  and  that  any 
alterations  made  cannot  take  effect  till  the  beginning  of  the  next 
ensuing  school  year.  I  must  contend  against  going  back  from  large 
sections  and  graded  schools  to  small  ones  and  ungraded  schools.  I 
cannot  think  that  one  and  a  half  miles  or  even  two  miles  an  unreason- 
able distance  to  travel  to  get  to  a  good  graded  school. 

Kentville  has  erected  a  good  building  for  the  Manual  Training 
and  Domestic  Science  school.  These  schools  have  had  a  successful 
year  under  Mr.  Charles  I,  McNab  and  Mise  Helen  McDougall. 
They  also  teach  similar  schools  for  half  of  each  week  in  Windsor. 
Principal  Robinson  retires  from  the  school  to  complete  his  senior 
year  at  Acadia  University.  The  town  school  board  pressed  him  to 
remain.  He  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  school.  Any  section  that 
can  secure  his  services  after  he  graduates  will  be  fortunate. 

Berwick  has  had  Mr.  Angus  McLeod  as  principal  for  the  past 
year.  His  work  was  appreciated  and  his  grade  XI  pupils  made  a 
fine  record  at  the  Provincial  Examination.  Nine  out  of  ten  passed 
with  high  marks.  He  is  engaged  as  mathematical  teacher  in  Pictou 
Academy  next  year. 

Some  special  work  in  music  was  done  in  the  Wolfville  school  by 
Mrs.  Parker,  for  Grades  II.  and  III.  She  taught  these  children  to 
read  music  and  sing  by  the  staff  notation.  Her  success  has  convinced 
the  board  that  she  understands  music  and  has  an  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing it.  She  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  same  department 
she  taught  last  year,  and  teach  the  music  in  three  departments  of 
the  school.  So  much  time  is  lost  by  teachers  trying  to  teach  subjects 
they  are  not  fitted  to  teach  that  the  question  arises  whether  specialists 
could  not  be  employed  to  advantage  to  teach  music  and  drawing  as 
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well  as  nature  lessons.  This  can  be  done  well  in  graded  schools, 
and  often  a  teacher  can  teach  in  two  or  more  schools  with  little 
difficulty. 

Miss  Etta  J.  Yuill,  M.  A.,  has  retired  from  the  Wolfville  school, 
because  she  felt  she  could  not  afford  to  teach  for  the  salary  paid. 
She  taught  in  this  school  for  eight  years.  Her  time  for  some  years 
has  been  divided  between  grade  VIII.  or  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  the  High  School  pupils,  to  whom  she  taught  English.  Her 
work  has  always  been  prepared  and  taught  in  a  manner  to  awaken 
and  stimulate  the  thoughtful  attention  of  her  pupils.  She  has  been 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  this  school.  She  has  done  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  needed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  g:ood  English 
course.  I  regret  to  lose  her  from  the  schools  of  my  inspectorate. 
She  goes  west,,  where  the  salaries  paid  draw 'our  best  teachers  from 
us.  I  hope  trustees  will  soon  find  out  the  grand  mistake  they  are 
making  in  parting  with  so  many  of  our  best  teachers  to  save  a  few 
dollars. 

Our  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Hantsport,  on  the  two  days 
preceding  Good  Friday.  The  attendance  and  interest  were  good.  As 
the  secretary  will  report,  but  few  words  will  be  expected  from  me. 
We  missed  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  is  r^arded  as  a 
friend  and  welcomed  by  all  the  teachers.  He  had  planned  to  come 
but  was  called  away  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  We  were  much 
aided  by  Miss  Juniper  of  the  Consolidated  school  of  Middleton; 
Prof.  Dahl  from  King's  College,  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Kierstead  from 
Acadia  University.  The  teachers  were  interested  and  did  their  part 
as  usual  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  our  Institute.  The  exhibits 
from  the  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  schools,  as  well 
as  the  drawing  and  writing  from  the  schools,  attracted  much  atten- 
ion.  The  Institute  was  successful  in  every  way.  It  will  hold  its 
next  session  in  Wolfville. 

The  draft  upon  us  for  teachers  from  the  West  is  being  felt. 
Those  who  go  are  from  the  higher  classes,  and  we  are  left  witii  more 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers  at  home.  These  do  well,  perhaps, 
for  the  first,  but  the  keeping  of  the  registers  and  making  out  of 
returns  show  many  defects.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  remarks, 
notes  and  regulations  printed  in  the  res^ister  and  on  its  last  page 
would  prevent  many  a  blunder.  I  found  some  of  the  returns  so  bad 
that  I  was  compelled  to  send  new  blanks  and  ask  for  new  returns. 
The  new.  ones  were  not  good.  It  would  save  much  time  and  expense 
if  teachers  w^ould  post  their  registers  daily,  revise  them  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  then  take  a  little  more  time  than  they  do  now  to 
make  their  returns  exactly  correct,  and  then  mail  them  to  the 
Inspector. 
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I  have  to  report  the  erection  of  a  very  good  school  house  for.  the 
section  in  East  Halls  Harbor.  The  section  needed  a  house  and  did 
not  build  too  soon,  but  they  have  done  nobly,  and  have  set  an  example 
for  other  sections  of  their  rank. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Colin  W.  Roscoe. 
A.   H.   MacE[ay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.   6.— ANTIGONISH  AND  GUYSBORO. 

A.  G,  MacDonald,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  schools 
of  Division  No.  6,  comprising  the  counties  of  Antigonish  and  Guys- 
boro,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1905. 

The  number  of  school  sections  remained  the  same  as  during  the 
preceding  year,  namely,  171.  Of  this  number  79  are  in  the  county 
of  Antigonish,  and  92  in  the  county  of  Guysboro. 

* 

For  the  year  ended  July,  1904,  I  had  to  report  24  sections  as 
being  without  school  in  Guysboro  county,  and  22  in  Antigonish 
county.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  decided  improvement,  in 
this  respect,  for  the  year  just  ended,  the  number  of  sections  without 
school  in  Guysboro  county  being  only  12,  and  in  Antigonish  county 
15,  or  27  in  all. 

The  schooUess  sections  in  Guysboro  county  were: — Glencoe, 
Alder  River,  South  Merland,  Yankee  Cove,  Larry's  River  West, 
Larry's  River  East,  Gammond's  Point,  Smithfield,  Cameron's  Settle- 
ment, Greenfield,  West  Liscomb  and  HoUin's  Harbor;  and  in  Anti- 
gonish county: — Diinmagless,  Brown's  Mountain,  Maple  Ridge, 
William's  Point,  Lower  West  River,  Stewart's  Mills,  Mayfield, 
Lower  Brierly  Brook,  Beech  Hill,  Pineidale,  Big  Marsh,  Tracadie 
"Colored",  Middleton,  Morven  and  College  Grant 

In  my  special  report  on  these  sections  you  will  observe  that  a 
large  number  of  them  have  very  few  or  no  pupils,  while  in  many 
cases  the  fewness  amd  poverty  of  the  ratepayers  are  such  as  to  place 
even  the  commonest  school  beyond  their  reach.     Six    only   of   the 
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twenty-seven  sections  endeavored  to  get  teachers,  and  tbey  failed  in 
\  their  efforts,  put  forward  at  a  late  hour,  either  because  of  scarcity 

of  teachers  or  because  the  salaries  offered  were  too  small.     Indeed, 
|.  were  it  not  that  many  of  these  sections  have  defined  bounds,  a  name 

[  and  a  number  on  the  section  book,  and  that  one  has  to  regard  them 

as  having  a  corporate  existence  while  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  official  list  of  sections,  no  harm  could 
possibly  result  from  a  complete  suppression  of,  at  least,  one-third  of 
them.  To  provide  school  facilities  for  the  few  children  in  these 
semi-depopulated,  schooUess  sections  is  a  difficult  matter.  Incorpor- 
ation with  stronger  neighboring  sections,  and  the  conveyance  of 
children  during  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  or  while  roads  are 
in  a  fairly  passable  condition,  would  seem  to  be  the  best  solution. 
I  A  dutiful  sacrifice   on  the   part   of   parents,    with    some  financial 

J  assistance  from  the  provincial    school   grant   and  from  the    county 

I  fund,  ought  to  solve  the  question  of  cost.     The  amendment  to  section 

;  three  of  the  Education  Act,  passed  during  the  session    of    1903-4, 

I  deals  satisfactorily  with  the  subject,  if  sections  not  maintaining,  or 

not  able  to  maintain  schools,  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  the 
amendment. 


k 


I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  various  school  boards  in  my 
^^^pectorial  division  are  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulty   which    con- 
fronts them  in  the  matter  of  these  schooUess  sections.       The  power 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Legislature  will  be   fearlessly   exercised, 
whenever  it  becomes  plain  that  children  of  school-going  age   in  such 
^^ions  cannot  otherwise  receive  satisfactory  educational  advantages. 
The  Antigonish  Board,  at  its  last  annual  meetiDg,  took  a  forward 
step  by  consolidating  the  sections  of  Lower  West  River,  Saltsprings, 
and  Lower  Glen  Road.       The  first  mentioned  has  not  had  a  school 
for  seven  years,  on  account  of  the  fewness  of  children  in  the  section ; 
the  second,  for  the  same  reason,  had  a  school  but  intermittently  for 
several  years ;  and  the  third,  at  best,  could  maintain  but  a  weak  school. 
Ii.  all  three  cases  the  school  buildings  were  old,  outworn  and  discredit- 
able to  agricultural  settlements,  not  otherwise  surpassed  for  thrift 
and  intelligence  in  the  whole  county.     With  a  good,  modem,  well- 
appointed  school  house,  and  a  good  school  all  the  year  rotmd,  the 
children  of  this  consolidated  section  will  enjoy  school  facilities  rarely 
to  be  found  in  rural  districts.     And  I  am  convinced  that  the  rate- 
payers will  find  that  the  rate  of  taxation  will  be  loWer  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  ordinary  rural  section. 

The  G-uysboro  Board  united,  or  rather  reunited,  into  one  section 
the  two  sections  of  Larry's  River.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Board  by  petitions  and  personal 
representations,  with  a  view  to  dividing  the  settlement  of  Larry's 
River  into  two  sections.     Yielding  to  this  popular  clamor,  the  sec- 
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tion  was  accordingly  divided,  with  results  that  have  abundantly 
shown  the  unwisdom  of  the  step.  Last  year  both  sections  were  with- 
out schools. 

In  Antigonish  county  64  sections  had  schools  in  operation,  the 
total  number  of  separate  departments  being  81,  or  an  excess  of  7  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  total  attendance  was  2,800  as  against  2,642  the  year  previous, 
and  the  proportion  of  population  in  school  was  1  in  every  4.8,  as 
against  1  in  every  5.1  the  year  before. 

In)  Guysboro  county,  80  sections  had  schools  in  95  separate 
departments,  or  12  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  enrolment  was  3,716,  as  against  3,283  the  year  before, 
being  1  in  every  4,9  of  the  population,  while  the  previous  year  the 
proportion  was  1  in  every  5.5. 

The  total  days'  attendance  by  all  pupils  in  Antijjonish  county 
for  the  year  just  ended  was  285,101,  and  for  the  preceding  year, 
269,017 ;  anxi  in  Guysboro  county  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
393,563  and  344,450. 

Although  the  total  number  of  separate  departments  in  both  coun- 
ties was  only  176,  there  jyere  184  teachers  and  substitutes  employed 
during  the  year.     This  number  was  made  up,  by  classes,  as  follows : 

4  A's,  19  B's,  66  C's,  and  95  D's.  Of  males  there  were  4  A's,  7 
B's,  12  C's,  and  15  D's;  and  of  females,  there  were  12  B's,  54  C's, 
and  80  D's,  or  38  of  the  former  sex  and  146  of  the  latter.  Of  the 
total  number  60  only  had  Normal  School  training. 

I  subjoin  in  a  tabulated  form  the  average  annual  salaries  paid  the 
C  and  D  teachers  during  the  last  five  years.  These  classes  of  teachers 
constituted  over  86  per  cent,  of  the  total  teaching  staff  employed  in 
my  division.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  salaries  of  the  four  aca- 
demic teachers  in  charge  of  the  two  County  Academies,  for  they  are 
fairly  uniform,  the  minimum  being  practically  fixed  by  law ;  nor  do 
I  wish  to  create  a  false  impression  by  giving  the  average  salaries  paid 
tjie  B  teachers  in  the  sen'ice,  for  while  a  number  of  them  receive  a 
good  average  salary,  there  are  others,  who,  for  reasons  that  need  not 
be  stated  here,  are  willing  to  teach  for  a  very  trifling  sum  indeed. 

Year.  C  Male.  C.  Female.  D  Male.  D.  Female 

1901  . $233.37    $220.90    $168.30    $156.52 

1902  224.00     212.40     165.04     165.50 

1903 233.68     209.05     178.15     163.32 

1904  . 247.57     229.83     173.71     18,3.40 

1905  254.35     229.56     184.49     174.29 
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From  this  table  we  find  that,  though  the  tendency  is  in  the  right 
direction,  the  increase  on  an  aA^erage,  in  five  years  for  C  males  has 
been  only  $20.98;  for  D  males,  $16.19;  for  C  females,  $8.66;  and 
for  D  females,  $7.77.  This  increase  is  pitifully  small,  and  not,  by 
any  means,  in  keeping  either  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  or 
with  the  increase  in  the  value  of  other  classes  of  labour,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled. 

Ifew  school  houses,  superior  in  every  respect  to  their  predecessors, 
were  occupied  for  the  first  time  in  the  sections  of  Queensport,  Middle 
Liscomb  and  Upper  Whitehead.  Sherbrooke,  also,  on  representa- 
tions made  by  me  to  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the  section,  W.  H. 
Macdonald,  Esq.,  provided  and  equipped  a  handsome  room,  to  be 
used,  hereafter,  as  a  primary  department,  thus  making  the  school  a 
veiy  efficient  three-department  one. 

Of  the  section^}  making  needed  repairs  during  the  year,  I  may 
mention  those  of  Riverside  No.  3,  Old  Salmon  River  Road,  Roman 
Valley  No.  6,  Lower  Liscombe  and  Wine  Harbor,  as  making  the  most 
extensive. 

The  sections  that  made  the  principal  additions  to  their  school 
equipment,  in  patent  seats  and  desks,  maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  and 
sand  tables,  are  the  following: — Marie  Joseph,  Lochaber  No.  5, 
Upper  South  Riv^r,  Boylston,  Giant's  Lake,  St.  Mary's  River,  and 
East  Roman  Valley. 

One  of  the  chief  events,  educationally,  of  the  year  was  the  Nor- 
ma] or  Teaching  Institute  held  at  Port  Hawkesbury  during  the  week 
begiuuing  September  26,  1904.  As  chairman  of  the  committee 
'wlaich  organized  and  "conducted  the  Institute,  I  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  most  cordially  thank  yourself  and  the  many 
other  educationists  who  helped,  in  so  many  ways,  to  make  the  Insti- 
tute such  a  decided  success ;  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
add,  that  the  hospitable  people  of  the  pretty  town  of  Port  Hawkes- 
buiT  will  ever  be  kindly  remembered  by  the  250  teachers,  who,  with 
their  guests,  received,  on  the  occasion,  so  many  kindnesses  and  cour- 
tesies at  their  hands.  As  the  secretary  will  furnish  you,  no  doubt, 
with  a  full  report  of  the  character  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  In- 
stitute, I  will  forbear  making  any  further  reference  to  it,  other  than 
to  say  that  many  of  the  schools  under  my  supervision  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  benefit  it  has  been  to  a  large  number  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  employed  in  my  district. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  Macdonald. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Division   No.  7.— SOUTH   INVERNESS    AND  RICHMOND. 

V        M.   J.   T,   Macneil^  B.  a.,  Inspector, 

SiR^ — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
schools  and  the  educational  coaiditions  of  Division  No.  7,  comprising 
the  County  of  Richmond  and  the  School  Commissioners'  District 
of  South  Inverness  for  the  term  ended  the  Slst  July,  last. 

The  District  of  Richmond  comprises  70  school  sections,  two  of 
which,  however,  may,  for  the  time  being,  be  looked  upon  as  disorgan- 
ized, having  neither  trustees  nor  school  houses,  viz..  No.  34,  Dundee, 
and  No,  51,  North  Loch  Lomond. 

Besides  these^  four  others,  viz., — ^No.  7,  Lochside,  No.  11,  Rocky 
Bay,  No.  27,  Hureauville,  and  No,  54,  Loch  Lomond,  had  no  school 
any  part  of  the  year, — a  very  gratifying  improvement  over  last  year, 
when  20  sections  were  reported  as  vacant.  In  Hureauville,  a  new 
school  house  was  being  built  to  replace  the  old  one  which  had  been 
condemned  as  being  too  small  and  otherwise  unsuitable,  both  as  to 
building  and  situation.  In  Lochside  and  Loch  Lomond,  the  paucity 
of  school  going  children  might  almost  excuse  the  absence  of  a  school. 
As  for  Rocky  Bay,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  never  was 
very  strong,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  diminishing  with  the  number  of 

pupils,  which  is  said  to  be  very  limited  here  also  at  the  present  time. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  school  in  operation  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  county  where  it  was  reasonably,  possible. 

The  District  of  South  Inverness,  according  to  tlie  revised  list, 
contains  75  organized  sections,  of  which  17  were  without  school.  I 
have  no  data  from  which  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  previous 
year,  but  I  find  from  tl\e  Inspector's  report  that  there  were  19  sec- 
tions without  school  in  the  whole  County.  The  presumption  there- 
fore is,  that  there  must  have  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
idle  sections  in  the  southern  district.  The  past  term  having  been 
the  first  of  my  incumbency  over  this  portion  of  the  reorganized  divi- 
sion, I  have  not  been  able  to  make  myself  very  conversant  with  exist- 
ing conditions,  more  especially  as  I  have  been  much  hampered  by 
untoward  circumstances;  neither  is  there  any  basis  for  comparison 
of  statistics  as  apart  from  the  whole  county. 

The  teachers  employed  were  of  the  following  classes : — 


y 

A. 

B. 

C. 

V. 

Male. 

Female.  Total. 

Richmond 

1 

8 

12 

54 

27 

48        75 

South  Inverness   .... 

2 

5 

13 

48 

17 

51       68 

r 
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A  striking  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  preponderance  of 
female  over  male  teachers^  especially  in  Inverness,  where  the  propor- 
tion is  three  to  one. 

For  some  years  past,  the  matter  of  salaries  has  been  the  domin- 
ating factor  in  keeping  the  schools  open  or  closed.  Before  then,  it 
was  a  question  for  the  teacher  of  seeming  employment  at  the  trus- 
tees' offer.  The  tables  are  turned  somewhat.  Hence  we  see  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  classes  generally.  In  compar- 
ing averages,  however,  this  increase  does  not  always  appear,  because 
when  the  number  is  small,  one  or  two  very  low  salaries  are  sufficient 
to  materially  affect  the  average.  Taking  for  example  the  absurdly 
low  average  salaries  of  the  Class  B  teachers  of  South  Inverness,  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  the  explanation  is  that  there  were  only 
two,  both  of  whom,  for  obvious  reasons  were  employed  in  poor,  remote 
sections,  the  one  at  a  salary  of  $75  and  the  other  at  $80,  from  the 
section  for  the  t^rm !  It  can  scarcely  be  argued  from  the  above  fact 
that  the  average  salary  of  first-class  male  teachers  in  South  Inverness 
is  $77.50,  but  it  can  be  inferred  that  there  is  no  demand  for  such 
teachers  at  a  fair  wage.  The  figures  in  the  table  include  Provincial 
Aid:— 

Richmond. 
Male.  Female. 

BCD  BCD 


1905... $387  24  $257  68  $182  45 
1904  ..  390  16     249  59     191  81 


Increase $8  09      

Decrease.    $2  92      $8  36 


$316  24  $226  85  $174  12 
292  16  211  46  168  64 


$23  08  $15  39   $5  48 


South  Inverness. 
1905... $187  74  $252  28  $158  25  I  $216  90  $218  30  $160  12 


The  decreases  shown  in  the  above  table  are  due  to  just  such  cir- 
cumstances as  hinted  at  above.  To  compare  the  salaries  of  the  South 
Inverness  teachers  with  those  of  last  year,  for  the  whole  County, 
would  scarcely  be  a  fair  comparison,  but  I  may  observe  that  such  a 
comparison  would  show  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  page  in 
almost  every  class, — only  the  "  C  "  teachers,  male  and  female,  show- 
ing a  small  increase. 

The  14  additional  sections  in  operation  in;  the  county  of  Rich- 
mond raised  the  enrolment  by  283,  or  a  small  fraction  over  20  pupils 
on  an  average  for  each  additional  school,  making  one  for  every  4.8 
of  the  population,  as  compared  with  one  in  5.3  last  year.     . 
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The  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  school  in  Richmond 
county  this  year  (ended  July,  1905),  was  37.4,  as  compared  with  42 
last  year.  In  South  Inverness,  the  average  enrolled  per  school  was 
32.9. 


The  following  salient  figures,  which  I  tabulate  for  convenience 
of  comparison,  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  fairly  satisfactory 
increase  in  all  the  items  relating  to  attendance : — 

Richmond. 


1904. 
1905. 


Increase 


PuDila 
enrolled. 

Boys 

Girli. 

2.>24 
2807 

1298 
1472 

I22« 
1335 

283 

174 

100 

Grftod  ToUl 
Days*  attend- 


ance. 


2.^3,934 
290.751 


36,817 


Per  cent,  of 
An.  Enrol  t. 


49.4 
51.8 

2.4 


^ 


1906 


South    Inverness. 


...  I      2237    I    1180    I     H*57    |      213,.359 


1094      I        48.9 


The  number  of  teachers  having  Normal  School  training  was  32, 
as  compared  with  21  last  year  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  and  21 
in  South  Inverness. 

The  amount  of  money  voted  for  school  purposes  by  the  sections 
having  schools  in  operation,  as  per  returns,  was  as  follows: — 


Richmond. 

Total  amount 
voted. 

1904 $7267  00 

1905 9133  00 


Increase $1866  00 


Portion  for  Buildings, 
Hepairs,  etc. 

$   961  00 
1226  00 


$  265  00 


South  Inverness. 
1905 $  887  00 


S1119  00 


There  is  considerable  progress  to  report  in  the  matter  of  school 
building  during  the  year.  In  the  county  of  Richmond,  new  school 
houses  wer^  occupied  in  the  five  following  sections: — ISo.  8,  D'Es- 
cousse;  No.  19,  Louisdale;  No.  26,  Point  Tupper;  No.  61,  L'Arche- 
veque  and  No.  66,  Grand  River  Road.  The  IVEscousse  house  is 
a  large  one-and-a-half  story  building,  having  two  large  rooms  and  a 
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spacious  hall  on  the  ground  floor  well  finished,  furnished  and 
equipped.  The  rooms  are  probably  the  best  in  the  county,  while  the 
building,  in  point  of  exterior  appearance  and  stability  of  finish,  is 
certainly  second  to  none.  The  one  at  Point  Tupper  contains  one 
large  room,  an  ante-room,  and  a  small  wing  which,  in  case  of  need, 
may  serve  for  a  class-room,  all  well  finished  in  plaster,  and  the  school 
room  provided  with  ample  blackboards  and  furnished  with  patent 
desks.  The  Louisdale  school  is  also  a  good,  spacious,  modern  house, 
well  finished  in  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  anteroom,  and  also 
provided  with  a  complete  set  of  patent  furniture.  The  other  two 
named,  though  unfinished  inside,  are  good  substantial  and  comfort- 
able buildings.  Both  of  these  are  also  furnished  with  patent  desks 
for  pupils  and  teachers,  and  when  completed  will  be  no  discredit  to 
any  rural  section. 

At  Jndique,  South  Inverness,  a  new  school  house  was  completed 
and  occupied  during  the  term,  which  is  easily  the  best  I  have  visited 
in  any  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  district.  Standing  on  a  good  site, 
it  presents  a  very  attractive  exterior,  while  the  interior,  barring  one 
or  two  minor  defects  in  planning,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Neatly 
finished,  furnished  with  a  teacher's  table  and  desks  of  the  beet  quality 
and  highest  polish,  provided  with  ample  blackboards,  cupboards  and 
oliier  conveniences,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  trus- 
tees and  ratepayers. 

There  were  several  other  sections  in  which  buildings  were  in 
course  of  construction,  but  there  being  no  schools  in  operation,  they 
were  not  visited,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  may  be  left  to  a 
future  report. 

The  general  character  of  the  school  buildings  and  sites  in  this  dis- 
trict (South  Inverness)  is  rather  disappointing,  at  a  first  visit, 
especially  the  older  ones,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many.  Not  only 
are  the  buildings  of  a  primitive  character  and  inadequate  in  size,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  perched  upon  or  poked  into  the  most  unlikely 
places,  affording  little  or  no  opportunity  for  improvement  of  grounds, 
or  even  room  for  playful  exercise,  other  than  the  public  highway. 
The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  the  selection  seems  to  have  been  the 
exact  cetotre,  rather  than  hygienic  or  aesthetic  considerations. 

While  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  over-officiousnesS  and 
fault-finding  at  an  initial  inspection,  I  nevertheless  found  it  abso- 
utely  necessary  to  recommend  the  condemning  of  the  school  house 
It  Seaside,  a  populous  mining  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Hood, 
where  there  was  scant  accommodation  for  30  pupils,  while  the  regis- 
ter showed  an  enrolment  of  67.  In  this  I  found  I  was  only  follow- 
^Tig  up  the  repeated  warnings  of  my  predecessor,  and  needless  to  say, 
bat  Ae  recommendation  was  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 
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A  fine  school  house  of  two  departments,  built  only  about  seveki 
years  ago  at  L'Ardoise,  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  during  the  winter, — the  result  of  defective  heating  arrange- 
ments, or  carelessness  in  looking  after  fires.  A  moderate  expendi- 
ture for  caretaking  would  probably  have  averted  so  expensive  an. 
accident.  An  opportunity  here  presents  itself  of  establishing  a  three 
or  four  department  school  by  uniting  the  bereft  section  with  the 
adjoining  one  of  L'Ardoise  (Centre)  where  a  two  department  school 
already  exists.  The  consolidated  section  would  be  much  less  than  the 
preiBcribed  normal  size,  being  scarcely  more  than  three  miles  in 
length.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  principle  or  through  what 
influences  the  School  Board  of  that  day  could  have  been  induced,  in 
1S77,  to  divide  this  small  territory,  which  had  hitherto  comprised 
but  one  section,  into  two.  The  present  Board  has  performed  its  part 
towards  remedying  the  mistake  by  passing,  at  its  last  meeting,  a  reso- 
lution re-uniting, the  sections,  and  this  action  is  now  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  give  it  effect. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Inverness  Board,  several  propo- 
sitions looking  to  the  union  of  adjoining  small  sections  were  consid- 
ered and  discussed,  but  the  plans  w^ere  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
definite  action.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  of  these  schemes 
will  eventually  mature. 

The  Inverness  Academy  at  Port  Hood,  under  the  charge  of  Prin- 
cipal Smith,  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  There  were 
28  students  enrolled — 13  in  Grade  IX,  7  in  Grade  X,  and  8  in  Grade 
XI.  Judging  by  the  results  of  the  Provincial  Examinations  so  far 
as  learned,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  schools  of  the  Town  of  Hawkeebury,  four  departments, 
under  Principal  Matheson  and  a  capable  auxiliary  staff,  also  main- 
tained a  high  state  of  efficiency.  In  point  of  attendance,  the  High 
School  is  a  close  second  to  the  Academy,  having  23  students  regis- 
tered, 11  being  in  Grade  IX,  8  in  X,  and  4  in  XL  I  have  recom- 
mended that  the  Principal  be  henceforth  relieved  of  preparatory 
work,  Grade  VIII  pupils  having  been  hitherto  enrolled  in  the  High 
School. 

Excellent  schools,  under  the  careful  and  practical  teaching  of  the 
"  Sisters  of  the  Congregation,"  are  being  conducted  at  Port  Hood 
and  Mabou,  the  former  comprising  three  departments  and  the  latter 
two.  The  school  rooms  of  these  establishments  are  so  attractive,  well 
kept  and  well  appointed,  that  a  \'isit  to  them  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
inspiration. 

The  above  named  comprise  all  the  graded  schools  in  the  district* 
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The  Eichmond  County  Academy  at  St.  Peter's,  in  charge  of 
Principal  William  A.  Macdonald,  had  an  enrolment  of  34  students,. 
—15  Grade  IX,  12  Grade  X,  and  7  Grade  XI.  Mr.  Macdonald  is 
proving  himself  a  very  capable  and  successful  instructor,  and  his 
pupils  also  made  a  very  creditable  showing  at  the  Provincial  Exam- 
inations. 

After  a  niunber  of  years  of  decadence  from  lack  of  material,  the 
old  "Arichat  Academy ,''  under  Principal  Campbell,  is  coming  to 
the  front  again.  There  were  registered,  last  year,  27  students,  18 
in  Grade  IX,  6  in  Grade  X,  and  3  in  Grade  XL  At  the  July  exam- 
ination, were  sent  up  all  three  of  grade  eleven  who  captured  the 
coveted  prize ;  3  out  of  4  who  wrote  Grade  X  were  successful,  while 
the  fourth  took  Grade  IX ;  and  three  out  of  six  succeeded  in  taking 
Grade  IX. 

The  Acadiaville  school  (2  departments),  at  West  Arichat,  de- 
serves special  mention.  Principal  Doucet,  who  has  been  in  charge 
now  four  years,  has  brought  the  school  to  a  very  efficient  state,  and 
his  students  always  acquit  themselves  creditably.  Of  five  students 
who  attended  the  examination,  the  only  candidate  for  Grade  XI  was 
successful,  and  2  passed  out  of  4  for  Grade  X.  Of  the  unsuccessful 
two,  one  had  only  attended  a  portion  of  the  term. 

A  third  room  was  fitted  up  in  the  River  Bourgeois  school  buil'ding, 
and  at  the  bi^nning  of  the  term  the  school  was  opened  as  a  three 
department  one,  and  a  modest  chemical  and  physical  laboratory  was 
installed. 

The  school  house  at  Caniies,  River  Bourgeois,  West,  was  divided 
into  two  rooms,  and  the  school  graded  into  two  departments. 

There  are  now  in  Richmond  County  nine  graded  schools  of  two 
and  three  departments. 

The  total  number  of  High  School  students  registered  in  each  dis- 
trict was  as  follows :- — 

IX.  X.  XT,  ToUl. 

Richmond,   1904    81  31  12  124 

"  190Sf 83  36  11  130 

Sonth  Inverness,  1905  .  .      90  30  14  134 

Of  ihehifirhly  T)ractic«l  and  successful  Normal  Institute,  inaugur- 
ated and  held  at  Hawkesbury  in  the  early  -part  of  the  term,  T  am  not 
^  a  Dosition  to  snewk  from  personal  observwtion,  having  been  pre- 
^ted  by  illness  from  attending,  but  I  am  pleflsed  to  be  able  to  say 
Aatthe  teachers  whom  I  h«ve  seen  who  did  fltt/^nd  the  meetiufirs,  pre 
iinanimous  in  iheir  expressions  of  approval  of  the  system,  and  of  the 
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benefits  received  from  most  of  the  model  lessons  taught.  Many  of 
the  hints  and  '*  pointers  "  received  and  methods  witnessed  for  the 
first  time,  were  being  put  in  practice  by  the  teachers  with  more  or  less 
success.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  witnessing  of  actual  teaching 
by  expert  educators,  or  even  of  well  prepared  suggestive  lessons  by 
some  of  our  ordinary  bright  and  thoughtful  teachers,  with  the  discus- 
sions elicited  thereon,  is  productive  of  more  beneficial  results  than  the 
hearing  of  papers,  be  they  ever  so  erudite  or  ever  so  practical  and 
suggestive,  as  at  the  ordinary  Teachers'  Institute. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

YoTir  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T.  Macnell. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division   No.  8.— XOETII    INVERNESS    AND     VICTORIA. 

John  MacKinnon^  Esq.,  Inspector. 

m 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
schools  in  Division  No.  8,  comprising  the  District  of  North  Inver- 
ness and  Victoria  county,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1905 : — 

A  new  list  and  record  book  of  the  sections  of  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts has  been  made,  in  which  the  sections  are  numbered  in  consecu- 
tive order,  avoiding  fractional  numbers. 

The  change  of  location  of  the  dividing  boundary  line  between 
the  districts  of  South  and  North  Inverness  has  added  to  the  number 
of  sections  in  the  latter,  making  at  present  70  sections  in  North 
Inverness.  Of  these,  seven  were  without  school  during  the  year, — 
all  of  them  being  sparsely  settled,  and  very  weak  financially. 

In  Victoria  county,  out  of  sixty-three  organized  sections,  16  were 
without  school — four  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  when  20  were 
without  school.  Of  the  16,  six  sections  are  in  the  Cape  North  Dis- 
trict, whither,  notwithstanding  that  fairly  good  salaries  are  oflFered, 
teachers  are  unwilling  to  go,  owing  to  its  isolated  location.  Four  of 
the  remaining  ten  are  largely  depopulated,  and  five  sections  declined 
to  make  sufficient  provision  to  induce  teachers  to  engage.  The  tenth 
section,  "  Plaister,"  after  two  vears'  contention  respecting  a  site,  is 
building  a  new  school  house  to  replace  the  old. 


NORTH   INVERNESS   AND   VICTORIA.  Ill 

The  eight  sections  into  which  Boularderie  Island  had  been 
divided,  have  been  by  judicious  consolidation  reduced  to  five — re- 
piaciim;  ^^^^  dilapidated  school  houses  by  two  new  and  commodious 
buiJdings — one  at  Big  Bras  d'Or,  the  other  at  Kempt  Head. 

The  School  Board,  at  its  recent  meeting,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
consolidated  five  weak  sections  at  Baddeck  River  into  two  of  normal 
size,  and  satisfactory  financial  ability.  This  measure  is  at  present 
awaiting  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

The  Academy  building  in  Baddeck  was  finished  and  taken  over 

by  the  trustees  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  school  year.  The  school 
rooms  are  being  handsomely  finished,  quite  commodious,  and  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  equipment. 

Though  the  classes  were  late  in  opening,  the  building  not  being 
finished  in  time,  very  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  school. 

In  common  with  the  tru&tees,  I  regret  the  reported  retirement  of 
the  very  efficient  principal,  Mr.  J.  Crerar  McDonald,  who  has  largely 
contributed,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  to  the  present  high  standing  of  the  Academy. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  substantial  increase  in  the  en- 
rollment of  pupils,  and  in  the  aggregate  attendance  both  in  Victoria 
and  in  Xorth  Inverness.  In  the  former,  334  pupils  were  in  attend- 
ance over  that  of  last  year,  with  an  aditional  aggregate  of  34,649 
days. 

A  new  school  house  has  been  erected  in  Neil's  Harbour  section, 
with  three  good  class-rooms,  giving  ample  and  much  needed  accom* 
modation  to  the  graded  school  of  that  isolated  but  progressive  section. 
The  building  and  equipment  reflect  much  credit  to  trustees  and  rate* 
payers. 

In  the  area  now  comprising  the  district  of  North  Inverness,— 
out  of  ita  70  sections,  7  were  vacant,  through  depopulation  and  finan- 
cial weakness,  the  number  vacant  last  year  being  9. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance  was  also  visi- 
ble, there  being  305  more  pupils  registered,  and  a^^gregate  attendance 
incTeasinig;  by  26,282  days.  This  is  largely  accoimted  for  by  the 
additional  school  accommodation  provided  at  Inverness  Mines.  In 
tbat  growing  town,  two  substantial  and  commodious  school  buildings 
l>Ave,  during  the  past  year,  been  erected,  with  ample  class-rooms  for 
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four  departments  in  each.  Only  one  of  these  buildings  is  the  property 
of  the  section,  the  other  being  the  property  of  the  R.  C.  congrega- 
tion of  the  town,  and  was  built  with  ready  promptitude  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Reverend  pastor  of  the  parish,  Rev.  A.  L.  Macdonald^ 
— the  town  building  only  affording  accommodation  to  about  half  the 
school  population  in  that  mining  town. 

Seven  departments  were  in  operation  in  all,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  55  each. 

The  72  teachers  employed  in  North  Inverness  are  classified  as 
follows:— B,  8;  C,  24;  D,  40.  Male,  34;  Female,  38.  Holding 
Normal  School  Diplomas,  24;  new  teachers,  12. 

The  51  teachers  employed  in  Victoria — ^A,  1 ;  B,  5 ;  C,  19 ;  D,  26. 
Male,  16;  Female,  35.     Holding  Diplomas,  13;  new  teachers,  14. 

There  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  salaries  of  the  lower  classes, 
especially  in  that  of  the  D  teachers.  Progress  is  also  made  in  equip- 
ment in  the  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  in  the  greater  attention 
given  to  the  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers  by  improvements  in  heat- 
ing the  school  rooms. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  school-room  greatly  varies. 
The  superior  salary  paid  in  the  towns  and  larger  villa^s  attract  the 
best  teachers  from  the  rural  sections,  leaving  these  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced  D  teachers,  who  comiposef  fully  one-half  of  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Inspectorial  Division. 

Subject  to  such  conditions,  the  teaching  must  necesarily  be,  in 
very  many  instances,  inefficient  and  inferior,  and  will  continue  so 
until  adequate  salaries  will  attract  more  competent  teachers. 

Some  eight  or  ten  of  our  better  B  and  C  teachers  have  left  this 
division  and  have  gone  to  our  new  Western  Provinces  to  engage  in 
teaching  at  salaries  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars, — and  more 
are  likely  to  follow. 

In  the  last  week  of  September,  a  very  successful  Teaching  Insti- 
tute was  held  from  Monday  to  Friday  at  Port  Hawkesbury^  in  which 
the  six  Eastern  Counties  took  part.  Many  experienced  educationists 
were  present  and  assisted.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large, 
and  they  were  heartily  welcomed  and  handsomely  treated  by  the 
corporation  and  citizens.  Much  useful  work  was  done  by  the  efficient 
teaching  staff,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  D  and  C  untrained 
teachers  present. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MacEjcnnon. 
To  A.  H.  MacKat,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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E.   L.    Abmstbono,  Esq.,  Inspector. 

Sib, — The  schQol  year,  which  ended  on  July  31st,  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar consequence  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  bearing  on  the 
attendance  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of   this 
division.       The  attendance  at  school  during  the  first  half-year  was 
krger  than  for  two  years  previous,  and  augured  well  for  a  successful 
year  in  school  work ;  but  the  second  half-year  opened  with  fierce  and 
continued  storms  of  snow  which  blocked  up  the  highways  in  the  rural 
districts,  thus  putting  an  effectual  damper  on  all  school  work.       In 
many  sections  the  school  was  forced  to  clpse,  and  remained  so  far 
several  weeks.     To  render  the  situation  still  more  discouraging,  an 
epidemic  of  measles  made  its  appearance,  and  spread  over  nearly 
the  entire  division.  For  these  two  reasons  the  work  during  the  second 
half-year  was  nearly  paralyzed,  and  little   or  no  progress  could   be 
made. 

For  the  two  previous  years  the  attendance  at  school  during  the 
second  half  year  Avas  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  first;  but 
during  the  year  just  closed,  the  order  was  reversed,  the  attendance 
for  the  second  half-year  falling  38,000  below  the  first  half-year.  The 
town  schools  were  not  affected  to  the  same  extent,  and  the  recovery 
in  attendance  was  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was  286,  of  whom  127 
were  Xormal  School  graduates,  an  increase  of  3  over  last  term.  O^ 
the  total  employed,  30  were  males  and  256  females. 

There  was  an  increase  in  nerv  teachers  employed,  the  total  being 

46.     A  large  number,  142,  were  new  to  the  section  in  which  they 

taught,  and  we  are  therefore  confronted  with  the  fact  that  188  schools 

and  departments  changed  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  term — a 

condition  which  must  be  deplored.     In  this  connection  I  may  state 

that  these  annual  changes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  unnecessary,  and  are 

not  generally  desired  either  by  trustees  or  ratepayers.     They  indicate 

a  migratory  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers,  young  and  old,  who 

are  not  so  anxious  about  the  progress  of  the  pupils  under  their  care 

as  they  are  for  a  change  in  their  condition  or  circumstances.       This 

drifting  of  teachers  from  one  school    to  another  works  injury,    not 

only  to  the  school,  but  to  the  teacher  as  well ;  and  is  too  often  a  con- 

iession  of  superficial  instruction  in  methods  and  inability  to  lay  a 

wild  and  deep  educational  foundation. 

There  were  registered  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  division, 
^,521  pnpils — a  decrease  of  127  compared  with  the  previous  term. 
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The  average  attendance  of  all  pupils^  notwithstandini;  the  inclement 
weather  in  mid-winter,  increased  somewhat  over  the  last  year,  giving 
a  total  days'  attendance  of  1,127,677.  The  number  of  registered 
pupils  given  above  does  not  furnish  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  the  division,  as  it  is  well-known  that  in  near- 
ly every  section  there  are  pupils  of  school  age  who  are  not  sent  to 
school,  but  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  other  attendant 
vices.  Notwithstanding  our  boasted  system  of  education,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  numbers  of  children  who  reap  little  or  no  bene- 
fit from  its  provisions.  The  Compulsory  Law  is  practically  a  dead 
letter  in  the  sections  which  have  adopted  it;  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  such  sections  its  adoption  has  been  the  means  of  shelving  it  for 
time  to  come. . 

The  work  of  Grade  XI  was  attempted  in  five  rural,  miscellaneous 
schools  of  Pictou  county,  but  not  without  occasioning  much  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  those  ratepayers  who  had  children  in  school, 
and  who,  by  observation  and  experience,  have  long  since  decided  that 
such  work  can  only  be  taken  up  in  these  schools  by  neglecting  the 
common  school  grades,  and  thereby  inflicting  a  wrong  on  the  educa- 
tional prospects  of  the  community. 

Three  teachers  in  the  division  competed  ©uccessfully  for  the 
Rural  School  Library  grant,  viz., — D.  S.  Macintosh,  West  River; 
Miss  Alice  MacRae,  Durham ;  and  Miss  Maude  Brennan,  Old  Bams. 
The  last-named  secured  the  $10  grant.  These  teachers,  who,  by  their 
untiring  efforts,  have  secured  for  their  respective  sections  the  benefits 
of  a  school  library,  have  conferred  a  boon  on  ratepayers  and  pupils 
alike,  and  are  worthv  of  commendation. 

w 

The  work  being  done  in  Old  Barns,  Bible  Hill,  Brookfield,  and 
Belmont,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  Macdonald 
director  of  Nature  Study,  is  becoming  more  interesting.  The  School 
Garden  in  connection  with  each  school  has  now  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  eificiency  that  encouraging  results  are  being  obtained.  Here 
the  wonderful  processes  of  growth  and  development  are  noted  and 
studied  in  relation  to  their  bearing  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc, 
so  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work  on  the  young  people  who 
come  imder  his  instruction  must  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  import- 
ant when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  future. 

Some  preliminary  work  looking  to  union  of  school  sections  has 
been  undertaken  in  this  division,  which  it  is  hoped  may  bear  fruit  in 
the  near  future.  Time  is  needed  to  break  down  the  prejudices  and 
objections  against  the  scheme  of  consolidation,  but  these  it  is  believed 
must  soon  give  way  to  a  candid  and  careful  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion which  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  many  sections. 


I 
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On  account  of  the  call  for  teachers  from  the  West,  and  for  other 
rea^ns,  the  teaching  strength  of  this  division  has  been  considerably 
diminished,  a  circumstance  which  must  cause  anxiety  to  all  interested 
in  cammon  school  education. 

Last  winter,  the  school  house  at  Six  Mile  Brook  was  destroyed  by 
ire,  and  a  new  building  has  now  been  erected  on  a  better  site.  The 
new  school  house  is  a  credit  to  the  section,  being  finished  in  wood 
within,  and  provided  with  modem  furniture. 

Bible  Hill  section,  after  much  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
able site,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  which 
will  furnish  sufficient  accommodation,  even  if  two  or  more  of  the 
neighbouring  sections'  unite  with  it  to  forn^  a  consolidated  school. 

River  John  is  also  erecting  a  school  building  which  will  be  large 
enough  for  its  own  pupils  and  those  of  other  sections  adjacent 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent  work  being 
done  in  the  County  Academies  of  Pictou  and  Truro,  the  former 
under  the  able  direction  of  Principal  Maclellan,  and  the  latter  under 
the  supervision  of  Principal  Campbell.  Each  of  these  gentlemen, 
aided  by  a  faithful  and  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  is  carrying  High 
School  work  in  this  division  to  a  position  not  hitherto  attained. 

The  appointment  of  J.  T.  McLeod,  Esq.,  two  years  ago,  as  princi- 
pal of  the  New  Glasgow  schools,  has  wrought  a  much  needed  change 
in  both  the  Common  and  High  School  departments  in  that  enter- 
prising town,  and  all  departments  are  now  in  excellent  working  order. 
The  schools  of  Westville,  under  Principal  Finlayson,  and  Stellarton, 
under  Principal  J.  W.  McLeod,  have  also  done  commendable  work. 

The  average  salaries  paid   male  and   female  teachers  of  this 
division  for  the  past  year,  not  including  Provincial  grant,  were : — 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

Male $875.62         $562.50         $177.18         $126.66 

Fjemale 372.50  206.10  163.75  113.13 

The  above  figures  do  not  give  reliable  results  for  comparison  in 
reference  to  male  teachers  and  females  of  Class  A,  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  each  class  employed ;  but  the  figures  relating  to 
salaries  of  female  teachers  of  classes  B,  C,  and  D,  are  reliable,  and 
^ow  a  small  increase  over  those  of  last  year. 

I'or  further  information  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  statistics  anid 
abstract  tables  which  have  already  gone  forward  to  the  Educationi 
Office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  Akmsteono.. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


►  • 
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Division  No.  10.— CUMBERLAND  AND  W.  COLCHESTER. 

Ingus   C.    Craig,  M.  A.,    Inspector, 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  information  my  annual  report 
on  the  schools  of  Division  No.  10,  which  include  the  districts  of 
Cumberland,  proper,  Parrsboro  (North),  and  West  Colchester. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  schools  in  session, 
employing  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  teachers.  There  were  in 
Cumberland  County  fifteen  school  rootns  vacant,  and  in  the  Colches- 
ter district  one.  Two  in  Cumberland  were  closed  on  account  of  dis- 
affection towards  consoKdation ;  five  were  closed  by  the  ratepayers 
at  the  annual  school  meeting  pn  the  ground  that  the  attendance  at 
school  did  not  warrant  the  expense. 

Lower  Wentworth,  Kilamly,  Lower  River  Hebert,  Farmington, 
Clairmont,  and  Beaver  Meadow,  have  not  together  ten  chidren  to 
attend  school.  West  Hansford,  with  five  children  to  attend,  desired 
a  school,  but  no  teacher  could  be  secured  for  a  partial  term.  At 
Westchester,  Mt  Greenville,  Cross  Roads,  and  Westchester  Lake, 
there  are  thirty  children  who  should  have  access  to  a  school,  but  their 

financial  conditions  do  not  permit  of  it  Moreover,  the  school  houses 
are  so  poor  that  they  are  not  fit  for  occupancy  save  for  a  period  in  sum- 
mer. Could  the  sections  control  the  meams,  some  of  the  pupils  could 
be  conveyed  to  Westchester  Station. 

Six  of  the  schools  vacant  last  year  are  in  session  the  current  school 
year.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  are  so  few  instances  of  privation 
in  the  district. 

In  many  small  and  sparsely  settled  sections  there  are  schools 
which  have  no  excuse  for  existence.  It  would  have  been  far  better 
for  them  in  years  gone  by  had  the  Commissioners  refused  their  peti- 
tions. While  school  is  supported,  it  is  done  in  so  half-hearted  a 
manner  that  little  advantage  accrues  therefrom.  The  indulgence 
has  begotten  an  indifference  to  the  privilege  of  a  school.  To  suggest 
depriving  them  of  it,  even  when  not  effectively  used,  provokes  a  ran- 
corous opposition  to  the  person  who  dares  to  make  the  suggestion. 

This  district  has  been  for  years  the  recruiting  ground  for  a  sup- 
ply of  teachers  to  some  other  parts  of  the  province.  Permissive  or 
provisional  licenses  have  never  been  thought  of.  Last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  supply,  and  three  provisional 
licenses  were  issued  respectively  at  Folly  Lake,  Castlereagh,  and 
Millvale.     This  year  twenty  such  favors  have  been  asked  for,  and 
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jnany  were  granted.  If  the  experiments  are  not  more  fortunate  than 
lastveaTj  it  bodes  ill  for  education  in  this  part  of  the  province.  In 
the  winnowing  process  of  examination  for  teachers,  many  enter  the 
profession  who  have  not  the  qualifications,  natural  or  acquired. 
What  will  befall  the  profession  if  licenses  have  to  be  issued  promiscu- 
ously to  mere  boys  and  girls  ? 

The  following  school  sections,  from  the  statistics  tabulated,  are 
evidently  proper  subjects  for  absorption  into  their  neighboring  sec- 
tions. They  were  formed  in  violation  of  the  sound  principles  now 
laid  do^vn  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  soon  as  they 
fail  to  regiilarly  maintain  school,  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  them : 


Sbction. 


Keble 

New  Truro  Road 

North  Earltown 

Portaupique 

Little  Bass 

Highland  Village 

Mt  Pleasant 

Londonderry  Station . . . 

Portaupique  Mt 

West  Pagwash 

East  Pugwash  River . .  . 

Amherat  Point 

Lr.  River  Uebert 

Little  Forks 

Cross  Roads 

Sugar  Hill 


ChildroD. 


15 

9 

3 
19 
39 
16 
19 
29 

8 
14 
14 
13 
20 
13 
31 

6 


Approximate  Distance  from  School 
Room  to  School  Room. 


2    miles  from  Denmark. 

2  "  Tatamagouche. 

2J  "  East  Earltown. 

1^  "  Montrose. 

IJ  "  Bass  River. 

2  "  Great  Village. 

2  "  Great  Village. 

IJ  "  Acadia  Mines. 

2J  "  Bass  River. 

2  "  Pugwash. 

2\  "  Conn's  Mills. 

If  "  West  Amherst. 

2  "  River  Hebert. 

2  "  Athol. 

IJ  "  Parrsboro. 

2|  "  Canaan. 


In  very  few  instances  are  the  pupils  in  the  sections  named  above 
beyond  a  reasonable  walking  distance  from  the  neighbouring  school 
Children  in  other  sections  of  the  district  are  walking  farther,  are 
more  appreciative,  and  are  reaping  better  results  for  their  efforts. 

The  registration  of  this  division  was  11,038  pupils  whose  aggre- 
gate attendance  was  1,272,756  days.  The  latter  is  a  better  showing 
than  last  year ;  yet  with  schools  at  every  door  the  attendance  is  not 
what  it  should  be. 

Truancy  and  parental  indifference  are  everywhere  manifest.    By 

L reference  to  trustees'  returns,  thirty,  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  attend- 
Mioes  are  very  common.     One  is  bound  to  ask  himself  the  question, 
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J8  not  this  school  right  too  cheap  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  appreciated 
were  it  obtained  at  a  greater  sacrifice? 

Idleness,  disregard  of  authority,  and  truancy  in  the  public  school 
are  but  the  outward  expression  of  the  errors  of  parental  training. 
The  parent  who  renounces  all  responsibility  concerning  his  children's 
training  is  the  despair  of  a  good  teacher  and  the  utter  ruin  of  a  poor 
one.  Truancy  is  not  confined  to  the  towns ;  it  is  prevalent  in  country 
sections  where  there  is  no  local  power  to  place  on  it  any  restraint. 
In  towns  it  is  unnecessary  where  the  machinery  is  at  hand  to  operate 
it.  Im  incorporated  towns  it  should  not  be  optional  to  execute  the 
Compulsory  Attendance  Act.  Often,  as  an  excuse  for  non-attendance, 
the  plea  is  made  that  parents  are  poor  and  their  children's  services  are 
needed  to  eke  out  a  living.  My  observation  of  many  cases  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  children  are  sacrificed  to  the  parent's  own  comfort 
and  ease.  No  claim  should  be  made  upon  a  child's  time  until  he  is 
fourteen  such  as  will  deprive  him  of  a  fair  education.  Against  such 
selfishness  and  ignorance  children  should  have  protection. 

Amherst  is  the  only  town  that  persistently,  and  with  good  results, 
enforces  the  Truancy  Act  Springhill  and  Parrsboro  have  allowed 
the  law  to  lapse  and  become  a  dead  letter.  Springhill,  for  the  rea- 
son that  if  enforced  there  would  not  be  room  to  accommodate  all  who 
would  be  in  attendance.  There  were  registered  in  this  town  1,367 
pupils,  taught  by  twenty  teachers,  with  an  average  registration  of 
67.8.  This  surely  is  a  tremendous  task  to  impose  on  a  teacher,  and 
expect  it  to  be  done  well.  The  average  registration  for  each  teacher 
in  Cumberland  is  41,  and  in  Colchester  33.5. 

Earlier  reports  have  shown  how  ineffectual  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act  in  its  present  form  has  been.  The  initial  step  in 
its  enforcement  must  be  taken  outside  of  local  parties.  It  would 
not  increase  inspectors'  and  t-^achers'  duties  materially  to  report  to  a 
stipendiary  in  every  polling  district  the  number  of  pupils  not  making 
the  minimum  attendance  required  by  law.  If  it  were  his  duty  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  cases  the  machinery  of  the  present  Act  could 
be  set  in  motion.  As  long  as  the  law  is  left  to  local  parties  to  operate 
it  will  never  be  done.  Better  that  the  statute  had  never  been  written 
than  left  a  scare-crow  to  puny  boys. 

The  mobt  notable  improvement  of  the  year  has  been  made  at 
Advocate  Harbor,  in  the  District  of  Parrsboro.  This  community 
extends  in  one  street  six  miles  along  the  shore.  The  school  registra- 
tion of  this  village,  composed  of  two  sections  each  hitherto  having  a 
two  department  school  house,  has  been  over  200.  These  school  build- 
ings had^  been  condemned  by  the  District  Board ;  so  the  time  seemed 
opportune  to  bring  these  two  people  together.     It  was  a  great  waste 
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oi  mergy  for  one  community  to  be  duplicating  its  work  every  year. 
All  could  attend  the  Church  and  the  Sunday-School  in  the  heart  of 
tike  settlement  Why  not  attend  one  public  school  of  better  rank  ? 
Last  January,  at  a  public  meeting,  I  made  an  appeal  for  these  sec- 
tions to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  to  unite,  and  in 
a  most  liberal  spirit  it  was  done. 

During  the  summer  an  up-to-date  house  of  four  class-rooms,  with 
spacious  halls,  wardrobes  and  library,  has  been  built,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  early  next  school  year.  To  place  those  in  reach 
of  school  who  live  beyond  a  reasonable  walking  distance,  $300  was 
voted  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  June  to  defray  expenses  of 
conveyance. 

At  Wallace  Bridge,  where  there  had  been  no  school  for  two  years, 
due  largely  to  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  as  to  where  a  new  school  house 
should  be  located,  there  has  been  erected  a  substantial  house.  While 
not  just  as  modem  in  design  as  desired,  it  is  fairly  acceptable  after 
much  unnecessary  contention. 

Among  the  one-roomed  rural  school  buildings,  that  recently 
erected  in  Forest  Section,  District  of  Stirling,  stands  prominent  in 
design  and  structure.  Separate  entrances  and  wardrobes  for  boys 
and  girls,  rooms  for  library,  apparatus  and  fuel,  all  under  one  room, 
make  it  a  most  desirable  place  in  which  to  attend  school.  Then,  t(^ 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  teachers,  it  is  equipped  with  the  best  se* 
of  blackboard  in  this  district.  This  last  feature  is  worthy  of  note, 
so  few  sections  being  provident  enough  to  give  their  teachers  such 
a  workshop  where  the  full  benefit  of  their  labors  may  be  reaped  by 
the  school. 

Soon  after  the  erection  and  occupancy  of  the  new  x\cademy  in 
1892,  on  Sprini^  Street,  Amherst,  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  old  Academy,  Acadia  Street,  with  the  overflow  of  attendance. 
The  latter's  unsanitary  and  delapidated  condition,  with  the  pressure 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  made  it  imperative  for  the  town 
to  provide  more  rooms.  During  the  year  a  four  department  building 
of  brick,  two  stories  high,  was  erected  on  the  old  Academy  site.  It 
contains  the  necessary  class-rooms,  ample  corridors,  and  well-lighted 
basements,  in  which  are  placed  the  lavatories.  Munificently  as  was 
the  new  Academy  appointed  and  equipped,  this  later  building  is  even 
Biore  comfortable  and  commodious. 

In  Springhill  an  annex  of  two  rooms  was  made  to  the  Herritt 
Boad  School.  This,  however,  gave  little  relief  to  pressure,  as  the 
report  above  indicates. 
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In  recent  years  two  books  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  which  are  beginning  to  show  excellent  results. 
Theee  are  Syfces'  Composition  and  Augsburg's  Manuals  of  Drawing. 
To  teachers  these  are  proving  very  helpful,  both  being  so  eminently 
practical  in  the  presentation  of  their  respective  subjects.  In  the 
examination  of  drawing,  I  find  indubitable  proof  that  this  subject 
is  asserting  its  proper  place  under  the  intelligent  direction  of  such 
guides  in  clearer  hands. 

On  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  of  April,  in  Springhill,  177  teachers 
of  this  division  registered  at  the  annual  session  of  District  Institute. 
The  programme,  which  is  published  elsewhere,  was  followed  out 
faithfully  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  participating  in  it  Dr. 
Soloan,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  sessions.  Always  ready,  always  willing,  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  his  presence  was  an  inspiration  to  the  teachers. 

A  surplus  of  funds  belonging  to  the  Institute  determined  the 
members  thereof  to  give  thirty  dollars  of  the  fund  to  the  first  fifteen 
schools  establishing  a  library  the  current  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  offer.  It  will  be  in  the  interests  ef 
the  school,  and  of  the  teachers,  to  foster  a  love  of  reading  and  to  have 
pleasant  associations  with  the  thoughts  of  books.  The  Common 
Schools  will  never  be  fully  equipped  until  a  good  library  is  found  in 
each  of  them. 

Fuller  information  respecting  this  division  may  be  found  in  the 
tables  which  accompany  this  report.  Excepting  Division  I,  which 
contains  the  City  of  Halifax,  with  a  Supervisor,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  statistics  exceed  those  of  any  other  Inspectorial  Division  of 
the  province. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Inolis  C.    Craig. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Division    No.    11.— CAPE    BRETON. 

T.  M.  Phelan,    B.  a.,    LL.B.,   Inspector. 

8iR, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  schools  of 
Inspectorial  Division^  No.  11,  embracing  the  Coumty  of  Cape  Breton, 
for  the  term  ended  July  31st,  1905 : — 

The  number  of  school  sections  on  the  revised  list  for  this  division 
was  at  first  121.  But  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  four  of  these 
had  ceased  to  exist  separately.  Bridgeport,  No.  12,  had  become 
part  of  the  Town  of  Glace  Bay;  Oakfield,  No.  31,  had  been  united  to 
Hillside, — ^the  new  section  now  being  No.  28,  Hillside;  and  Gillis 
Lake,  No.  103,  and  Head  of  East  Bay,  No.  106,  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  large  new  section  known  as  East  Bay,  No.  94.  There  were 
thus  117  sections  remaining.  Among  this  niunber  36  were  without 
school  during  any  part  of  the  term.  A  few  of  these  are  well  able  to 
employ  a  teacher,  but  had  been  disappointed  in  securing  the  services 
of  one.  They  had  not  been  vacant  Uie  year  preceding,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  them  schools  are  again  in  operation.  In  certain  cases  the 
difficulty  might  be  wholly  or  partially  removed  by  a  union  of  two  or 
more  sections.  Three  were  united  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  district, — Woodbine,  Mor- 
le/s  Bead,  and  The  Meadows.  The  new  section  is  The  Meadows, 
No.  35.  A  school  house  is  now  in  course  of  erection  there.  It  will 
likely  be  occupied  for  the  second  half-year  if  a  teacher  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

As  I  have  had  but  one  year's  experience  as  Inspector,  my  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  many  of  the  vacant  schools  is  not  extensive,  and 
possibly,  not  accurate.  Thus  any  suggestions  I  may  have  to  offer 
touching  them  are  offered  with  much  diffidence.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  all  the  people  in  weak  sections  could  be  induced  to  work  harmoni- 
ously in  the  interests  of  education,  conditions  might  be  improved 
very  considerably.  But  there  is  almost  everywhere  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  grown-up  population  whose  wishes  apparently  would  be 
met  by  the  abolition  of  schools  altogether.  Many  of  these  have  no 
children  to  send  to  school,  and  they  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
perceive  that  what  would  benefit  the  community  generally  would  bene- 
fit themselves.  Such  individuals  are  usually  faithful  in  attending  the 
amiual  meetings.  But  their  purpose  in  attending  is  not  to  accom- 
plish anything  useful  but  to  have  the  amount  voted  for  school  pur- 
poses kept  as  small  as  possible.  Again,  there  are  many  men  elected 
M  trustees  who  should  n^er  be  permitted  to  hold  so  important  a 
position.  Often  they  are  merely  representative  of  those  parties 
^hoae  selfishness  or  ignorance  would,  if  allowed  to  prevail,  prevent 
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sufficient  funds  for  the  support  of  a  school  from  being  voted.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  reports  of  Inspectors  that  trustees  should  possess 
other  qualifications  besides  those  prescribed  by  the  Education  Act, — 
that  there  should  be,  on  account  of  their  circumstances,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  a  guarantee  that  they  would,  while  in  office,  exert  them- 
selves in  the  best  interests  of  education.  This  suggestion  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  one  which  should  be  reduced  to 
practice. 

I  hope  we  have  not  many  trustees  who  actively  interfere  to  keep 
schools  closed,  or  to  render  them  inefficient  But  I  suspect  there 
are  some  of  these,  and  I  believe  that  many  trustees  are,  at  least,  pas- 
sively culpable  in  this  regard.  The  provisions  of  the  Education  Act, 
intended  to  be  invoked  in  such  cases,  seem  to  me  to  be  of  little  practi- 
cal utility.  I  may  have  a  different  story  to  tell  when  my  experience 
shall  be  greater.  But  I  have  found  that  ratepayers,  though  often 
ready  enough  to  write  lengthy  letters  complaining  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  of  their  trustees,  are  quite  unwilling  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  they  describe.  They  will  do 
nothing  themselves,  and  it  might  well  happen  that  an  inspector  who 
should  bring  am  action  against  a  negligent  trustee  would  find  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  court  fall  far  short  of  his  expectation,  and  himself 
liable  for  the  costs  incurred.  No  doubt,  there  are  occasions  when 
the  careless  trustee  can,  by  legal  process,  be  induced  to  attend  to  his 
duties,  but  these  are  necessarily  rare,  and  I  feel  that  we  can  never  be 
assured  that  school  boards  will  be  fully  alive  to  their  responsibilities 
im.til  worthless  individuals  shall  be  debarred  from  becoming  trustees. 

There  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of  sections  in  this  division 
where  I  believe  all  the  people  are  making  honest  efforts  to  keep  up  a 
school  and  are  meeting  with  failure.  As  already  stated,  some  of  these 
could  possibly  be  advantageously  joined  to  other  sections,  and  their 
difficulties  thus  removed.  But  there  are  still  left  some,  w^here,  on 
account  of  length  of  distaaijces  and  badness  of  roads,  imion  wnth  others 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  most  of  this  class  are  grow- 
ing continually  weaker  through  decrease  of  population.  Hence, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  likelihood  of  their  ever  being  able  to 
keep  up  a  school  again  is  very  remote. 

The  cause  which,  in  general,  trustees  assign  for  school  contijiuing 
closed,  is  scarcity  of  teachers.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the  true  cause. 
Teachers  willing  to  engage  in  labour  of  a  most  trying  character  for 
what  they  are  offered  in  many  of  our  rural  schools,  are  undoubtedly 
scarce.  But  when  one  knows  the  meagre  salaries  that  are  paid,  and 
sees  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  to  which  teachers  in  some 
places  are  subjected,  amid  considers  the  inducements  which  nowadays 
other  occupations  hold  out  to  young  men  and  women,  it  strikes  me 
that  one  cannot  but  marvel  at  teachers  being  so  plentiful. 
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I  have  had  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and  extra  labour  on  account 
01  erroneous  and  defective  returns.     This  is  the  reasoa  why  some  of 
mj  reports  have  been  so  late  in  reaching  the  Education  Office.      A 
nimiber  of  trustees'  returns  from  graded  schools  were  wrong  in  im- 
portant respects  on  account  of  the  rules  which  govern  tri^nsfers  hav- 
ing been  disregarded.     Undoubtedly,  it  is  difficult  to  have  the  results 
balance  properly  in  a  large  section  where  there  are  many  departments, 
and  where  pupils  are  moving  from  one  locality  to  another,  but  that 
tbej  did  so  balance  in  the  largest  section  in  the  whole  division,  shows 
that  this  necessary  end  may  be  attaimed  by  care  and  system. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  is  stated 
even  in  the  affidavits  appended  to  the  returns.  Thus  one  teacher  set 
forth,  in  the  affidavit  to  the  semi-annual  return,  that  the  number  of 
days  taught  was  ninety-nine,  and  in  the  affidavit  to  the  annual  return, 
that  the  number  of  days  taught  during  the  first  half-year  was  one 
hundred.  In  another  affidavit  I  find  that  the  number  of  days  taught 
during  the  first  half-year  was  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  and  during  the  second  half-year,  four  thousand  and  forty-six. 
Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  whether  persons  who  commit  such 
errors  have  any  just  notion  of  the  meaning  of  an  oath?  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  whewi  such  serious  mis-statements  are  made  in 
that  portion  of  returns,  whose  accuracy  is  guaranteed  in  so  solemn  a 
faahion,  grave  mistakes  are  to  be  encountered  in  other  places.  Even 
when  they  are  of  a  character  which  permit  of  correction  without 
flie  sending  back  of  the  return,  loss  of  time,  often  very  considerable, 
is  the  result  I  consider  it  advisable  that  I  should  say  thus  much 
about  bad  returns,  because  they  are  responsible  for  my  lateness  in  the 
completion  of  the  abstracts  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  state,  however,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  this  division  filkd-in  the  returns  completely  and  cor- 
rectly. Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention  that  the  work  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  in  the  class-room  has  also  been  very  satisfactory. 
With  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  Common  Schools  were  well 
conducted.  The  pupils  in  the  County  Academy  at  Sydney,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Stewart,  made  very  gratify- 
ing progress,  and  excellent  results  in  High  School  work  were  also 
attained  in  the  large  and  well-equipped  schools  at  Glace  Bay,  Bridge- 
port, Sydney,  Korth  Sydney,  and  Sydney  Mines,  as  %vell  as  at  Louis- 
burg  and  Old  Bridgeport. 

An  account  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  East  Bay  Consolida- 
ted Section  has  already  been  forwarded.  The  annual  enrolment  was 
83.  Of  these  pupils  31  resided  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school, 
of  whom  six,  in  the  Glen  Morrison  part  of  the  section,  were  accus- 
tomed in  favourable  weather  to  walk  home  in  the  afternoons.       The 
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remaining  25  were  always  conveyed  both  ways  every  day.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  year  was  only  42.1.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  late  opening  of  the  school, — September  26th  being  the  date  of 
commencement, — and  to  the  storminess  of  the  winter.  For  seven- 
teen days  the  teams  which  conveyed  pupils  were  unable  to  make  any 
trips.  This  is  by  far  the  best  rural  school  in  the  County.  The 
grounds  are  of  fair  size  and  are  well  adapted  naturally  for  their 
present  purpose.  The  building  itself  is  large,  commodious,  and  well- 
appointed.  The  second  story  can  readily  be  fitted  up  for  a  second 
department,  and  it  will  likely  be  needed  as  such  in  the  near  future. 

In  all  202  schools  were  open  during  the  term.  The  total  number 
of  licensed  teachers  employed  was  212.  Of  these  ten  were  substi- 
tutes. The  abstracts  of  returns  give  all  the  statistical  information 
touching  the  teachers  which,  I  presume,  is  required.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  singular  at  first  glance  that  the  average  salary  of  C  and  D 
female  teachers  was  higher  than  that  of  male  teachers  of  correspond- 
ing class.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all 
the  latter  were  employed  in  rural  sections  where  generally  salaries 
are  lower  than  in  towns  or  villages. 

In  a  number  of  country  sections,  neither  the  school  house  nor  its 
equipment  is  quite  as  good  as  it  ought  Jbo  be,  but  improvements  are 
gradually  being  made.  In  three  sections — Hillside,  Ball's  Creek, 
and  East  Bay,  new  schools  were  occupied  for  the  first  time.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  schools  which 
were  open  during  the  term  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  iu  every 
way,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  for  this  pleasing  condition  of 
affairs,  a  vast  amount  of  credit  is  justly  deserved  by  Mr.  M.  J.  T.  Mac- 
neil.  For  twenty-three  years  he  was  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
County  of  Cape  Breton,  and  the  fact  that  in  every  part  of  the  County 
all  the  people  whom  I  heard  refer  to  him,  did  so  in  eulogistic  terms, 
is  evidence  of  the  tactful  and  competent  manner  in  which  his  duties 
were  discharged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.    M.    Phelai^. 
A.    H.  MacKay,    LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


/ 
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APPENDIX    C. 


SCHOOLS  OF  TIE  CITY  OF  liUFAI,  1904-5. 


1.— EEPORT    OF    THE    CHAIEMAN    OF    SCHOOL    COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.RS.C. 
Superintendent  of  Education^  Nova  Scotia. 

Sib, — On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  Halifax,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  informatioin  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
visor of  Schools  for  the  school  year  ended  31st  July,  1905,  and  also 
the  report  of  the  finances  of  th-e  Board  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  ended  April  30th,  1905. 

The  School  Board  appreciates  very  highly  the  good  work  of  the 
Supervisor,  Mr.  McKay^  in  securing  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in 
flehool  work,  and  the  umtiring  faithfulness  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Wil- 
fion,  in  keeping  accurate  and  systematic  records,  readily  accessible, 
and  his  vigilance  in  looking  after  the  school  property  and  in  guarding 
jthe  financial  interests  of  the  Board. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  school  expenditui-e  is  increasing 
more  or  less  each  year,  but  mot  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  demand 
for  more  and  better  school  accommodation.  Continued  increase  in 
^le  number  of  pupils  and  in  higher  ideals  of  sanitary  conditions,  and 
of  better  appliances,  necessarily  mean  increased  expenditure.  For 
the  fiBancial  year  ended  30th  April,  1905,  the  schools  cost 
1125,596.21,  an  increase  of  $2,733.41  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  reports  show  that  the  Academy  has  maintained  its  usual 
high  standard.  The  Commercial  department  is  doing  good  work  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  a  practical  education  suited  to  a  mercantile 
community. 

This  tendency  is  also  manifested  in  the  popularity  of  the  Manual 
Training  School,  where   Miss  Bell,  in    domestic   science,  and  Mr. 
Gardner,  in  mechanic  science,  are  doing  excellent  work  with  a  full 
attendance. 
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During  the  last  year,  two  large  school  buildings  were  erected 
and  completed.  The  site  and  building  occupied  by  St.  Mary's  Boys* 
School  on  Barrington  Street  were  long  felt  to  be  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes.  The  new  building  is  on  a  much  better  site,  opposite 
Grafton  Park,  and  reflects  credit  on  Mr.  West  the  architect.  The 
builder,  Mr.  S.  M.  Brookfield,  has  kept  up  his  well-earned  reputation 
for  supplying  the  very  best  material  aoul  most  thorough  workman- 
ship in  every  part,  from  the  concrete  basement  floor  to  the  turret 
There  are  eight  rooms  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls,  an  assembly  hall, 
and  a  very  good  basement.  The  rooms  are  supplied  on  three  sides 
with  slate  blackboards  of  the  very  best  quality. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repoirt  a  new  school  on  Kaye  Street 
St  Joseph's  School  was  built  to  relieve  the  over-crowding  at  Young 
Street  School.  It  is,  I  believe^  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  City.  The  architect  and  builder  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
good  taste  displayed,  the  quality  of  the  material  supplied,  and  the 
^^*  good  workmanship    throughout.       The   building   and  groimds  cost 

$23,066.40. 

Bloomfield  School  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  rooms  at 
a  cost  of  $5,383.38,  so  that  now  we  have  here  a  school  of  eight 
departments,  with  a  playground  of  two  acres.  A  part  of  this  laud 
might  well  be  utilized  for  a  school  garden  on  as  large  a  scale  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  some  of  the  schools,  particularly 
Compton  Avenue,  Bloomfield  and  Young  Street,  have  been  completely 
renovated  at  a  very  .considerable  cost.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board 
to  continue  this  work  as  the  finances  will  permit,  until  the  meet 
approved  appliances  may  be  found  in  all  the  schools. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  has  been  earned  out  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  in  the  most  thorough  and  eflFective 
manner  of  which  the  reformatory  institutioms  existing  in  our  midst 
would  permit.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  truant  officer,  performed  his 
difficult  and  arduous  duties  in  the  most  impartial  and  efficient  man- 
ner. I  notice  that  the  school  returns  show  an  improved  attendance 
of  nearly  two  per  cent 

The  moDQithly  public  examinations  of  the  schools  were  carried  on 
regularly  for  the  yeaiT.  They  stimulate  teachers  and  scholars  and 
interest  parents,  as  was  shown  by  their  increased  attendance  on 
these  occasions. 

The  desirability  of  providing  for  the  superannuation  of  t-eachers 
was  carefully  considered  during  the  year.     A  scheme  was  formula- 
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ted  by  a  special  committee^  and  when  submitted  to  the  teachers  taui 
CommissionerB  it  met  with  unanimous  approval,  after  the  fullest 
diseossion,  so  that  it  now  merely  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Govem- 

meiit 


Under  the  proposed  plan  the  teachers  would  pay  such  a  percent- 
of  their  salaries  to  the  Board  that,  under  conditions  similar  to 
that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  their  contributions    would  very 
nearly  meet  all  demao^is. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Halifax,  X.  S.,  3rd  February,  1906. 


G.  A.  Taylok^  Chairman, 


IL— THE    SUPERVISOR'S    REPORT. 

to  the  boakd  of   school   commissioneks   for  the    city   of 
Halifax  : 

Genilemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on 
the  Halifax  Public  Schools  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1905. 

I.— STATISTICAL     TABLES. 
Conspectus. 


Kind  of  School. 


AcBdemy 

High 

V^OIQQDOQ 

J^ndergartcn  . . . 
^fonnttories  .. 

^»n«»l  Training 
Total  .... 


No.  of  Teachen  and  Clam  of  License. 


4,  Cl<i83  A. 
2,     **      B. 

1,  "     C. 

2,  Unlicensed  Assistants— specialists  in    Modern 

Language  and  Drawing. 


2,  Class  A. 
B. 


/  2,  Cla 
I   1,     ** 

[  7,  Class  A. 
166,     **      B. 

164,    **     r. 

I  4,     •'      D 
l.C^lassC. 

/  3,  rUsn  C. 
\   1.  Uuli 


{'■ 


licensed  Assistant. 

2,  Class  B. 

Specialist  in  Domestic  Science,  Diploma, 
South  Kensington,  Kng. 
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There  are  four  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools  who  devote  half  their  time  to 
High  School  work,  viz.,  two  in  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School  and  two  in  Alexandra 
jSchoo!.  St.  Patrick's  Boys*  School  had  23  pupils  in  grade  IX,  and  Alexandra 
had  19  boys  and  23  girls,  also  in  grade  IX.  Of  these  quite  a  number  took  the 
Provincial  Examination  and  passed  into  grade  C  in  the  Academy.  Others  were 
admitted  into  the  D  class  or  into  the  Commercial  Course. 

A  large  proiportion  of  the  pupils  of  the  Senior  Class  in  Alexandra  School 
were  topse  who  had  failea  in  the  Academy  Entrance  Examination.  As  the  class 
numbered  only  42,  it  was  possible  for  the  teachers  to  give  personal  attention  to 
the  pupils  most  needing  it.  In  addition  to  this  their  failure  at  the  Academy 
Entrance  Examination  may  have  acted  as  a  stimulus,  so  that  by  entering  Alexan- 
dra School  many  of  them  gained  a  year  and  acquired  habits  of  more  strenuous 
exertion. 

The  special  teacher  of  Drawing  was  employed  throughout  the  whole  year 
directing  the  work  in  tlie  schools,  and  giving  special  instruction  after  school  to 
the  teachers  who  most  needed  it,  and  who  were  sufficiently  enterprising  to  make 
the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

In  order  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  primary  departments  of  Bloomfield, 
Gompton  Avenue,  Quinpoo!  Road  and  Richmond  Schools,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  oipen  temporary  departments  for  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

TABLE    I. 


ABSTBACT    of    'lEACHEBS'    RETUBNS    OF    THE    COMMON    SCHOOLS,    KINDERGARTENS 

AND  Reformatories  for  1904  and   1905. 


e 


A.  (Academic)  . . 

B.  (First-class)  . 

C.  (Second-class) 

D.  (Thirdclasfj) 


•5  2 
£1 


A.  (Academic)  . . 
B  (First-class).. 
C.  (Second-class) 
I).  (Third-class) 


3 

^ 


Male 

Fema'e  

No.  of  Departments 


Having  Normal  School  Diploma 

No.  of  leaching  da3''s 

No.  of  pupils  enrolled 

No.  over  15  years  of  age 

No.  under  15  years  of  age . . . .  ^ 

No.  of  Boys 

No.  of  Girls 

Grand  total  days'  attendance 

Average  present  daily 

Pei^entage  of  attendance    

No.  of  pupils  daily  present  with  each  teacher 

on  an  average 

Cost  per  pupil    


1904. 

1905. 

Increase. 

Decreatie. 

6 
4 
5 
1 

6 
6 
3 

1 

2 

2* 

3 
61 
61 

5 

3 
63 
64 

3 

3 

2 

16 
130 
146 

16 
133 
149 

3 
3 

76 

204 
7827 

78 

204 

799(» 

350 

7640 

4030 

3960 

1227267 

5880 

73.6 

39.4 
115  02 

2 

i03 

5 

InH 

90 

67 

122198 

278 

1.7 

1.1 
$0  53 

:145 
.7482 

•  •    a     •  •  *  •  • 

3934 
3893 

1105069 

5602 
71.9 

38. 3 
114  49 

•  •  •  >     •  •  •  • 

It  will  be  noticed  from  thia  Table  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers,  and  a  still  larger  proportionate  increaae  in  thie  number  of  pupils,  and 
in  the  percentage  of  attendance. 

The  last  two  years  taken  together  show  an  increase  in  attendance  of  nearly 
5% — a  very  satisfactory  result  which  may  probably  be  mainly  credited  to  the 
judicious  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  School  Act. 
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TABLE    II. 

• 

Abstract  of  High  School  Gbades. 

1904. 

1905. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Coimty  Academy  : 

Grade  D 

137 
113 

72 

117 

125 

83 

20 

Grade  C 

Grade  B 

12 
11. 

•    •••                m    •    •    m 

TotAls 

322 

84 
32 
10 

126 

325 

3 

Higb  Schools : 

Grade  D 

Grade  C 

103 
29 
16 

19 
6 

3 

Grade  B 

■  •  •  «    .       •  •  •  • 

Total» 

148 

22 

Academy — </08t  per  pupil  .    . .' 

$39  25 
35  47 

933  22 

27  05 

S6  03 

High  Schools — Cost  per  pupil 

8  42 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  25  in  the  number  of  pupils  doing  High  School 
woric,— a  grea^r  proportionate  increase  tnan  in  the  common  schools. 

• 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  number  attending  private  schoole,  the 
percentage  of  pupils  doing  High  School  work  in  Halifax  is  very  low, — lower  than 
in  Kings,  Colcuester,  Pictou,  and  many  other  plaoes.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  know  th»t  in  Halifax  there  are  oomparAtively  few  failures  in  the  Provincial 
Examinations,  so  that  the  proportion  of  passes  will  be  as  large  or  larger  than 
elsewhere. 

TABLE    III. 

Changes   ox  the  Teaching  Staft. 
Retignationa : 

Br.  De  Chantal,  from  Principalship  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School. 

Miss  M.  H.  Moody,  from  2nd  Girls'  Dcpt.  Morris  St.  School. 

MiM  I.  M.  Creighton,  from  Principalship  Compton  Avenue  School. 

Miss  Teresa  Anderson,  from  3rd  Depart.  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School. 

Miss  R.  A.  Bentley,  B.  A.,  from  4ih  Dept.  Quinpool  Road  School. 

Miss  E.  Bond,  from  Albro  Street  School. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lanos,  from  Academy. 

Miss  Eleanor  Jackson,  from  3rd  Dept-  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School. 

Appointments: 

St.  Evaristus,  Principalship  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School'. 

Miss  M.  H.  Dewolfe,  B.  A.,  2nd  Girls'  Dept.  Morris  Street  School. 

Sr.  Rosaria  A.,  2nd  Dept.  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School. 

Sr.  Ethelbert,  9th  Dept.  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School. 

Mr.  Huggins.  Principalship  Richmond  School. 

Mme.  Finn,  3rd  Dcpt.  College  Street  School. 

Mme.  Oloane,  7th  Dept.  College  Street  School. 

Miss  Eleanor  Jackson,  3rd  Dept.  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School. 

Miss  Clara  Wells,  Cth  Dept.  Young  Street  School. 

Miss  Ruth  Richardson,  4La  Dept.  Quinpool  Road  School. 

Miss  M.  C.  Outhit,  3rd  Dcpt.  Acadian  School. 

Miss  E.  M.  Bign^,  B.  A.,  Modern  Languages,  Academy. 

Mies  Gertrude  Baker,  3rd  Dept.  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School. 

Mias  E.  ODonnell,  10th  Dept.  Albro  Street  School. 


f, 
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TriJMsf erred : 

Mme.  Sullivan,  from  4th  to  3rd  Dcpt.  College  Street  School. 
MiM  A.  Af.  Haveratock,  from  3rd  Aibro  btreS  School    to  3rd  Dept.  Compton 
Avenue  School. 

Sr.  Margaret,  from  3rd  St.  Marya  GirU*  School  to  6th  Dept.  St  Patrick's 
Girls'  School. 

Sr.  Alonzo,  from  6th  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School  to  3rd  dept  St  Mar'ya  Girla' 
School. 

Sr.  Catherine,  from  9th  to  13th  Dept  St  Patrick's  Uirls'  School. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Marshall,  B.  A.,  from  let  Dept  Richmond    School  to  lat    Dept. 

Compton  Avenue  School. 
Sr.  Florence,  from  Ist  Girls'  Young  St.  School  to  Principalabip  St.  Joseph's 
^  School. 

'yu'  Temporary  Teachers: 

Mme.  Finn,  to  College  Street  School. 
Miss  Hazel  to  Albro  Street  School. 
Miss  Mitchell  to  Alexandra  School. 
^  Miss  Wells  to  Young  Street  School. 

Sr.  Leontine  to  St.  Joseph's  School. 
Miss  C.  £.  Ross  to  Bloomfidd  Street  School. 
Miss  C.  Dymond  to  Compton  Avenue  School. 
Miss  N.  Diccson  to  Richmond  School.  «     * 

Lease  of  Absence: 

Mme.  Murray,  College  Street  School,  one  year.  • 

Bro.  Aloysius  ,St.  Patrick's  Home,  one  year. 

Miss  Shields,  Albro  Street  School,  one  year. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Blois,  Industrial  School,  1  month.' 

Miss  M.  T.  Phelan,  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School,  3  months. 

^  Last  year  the  Board  lost  by  resignation  Miss  I.  M.  Creighton,  Principal  of 

Compton  Avenue  School.  She  received  her  appointment  to  the  teacher's  staff  in 
1872,  and  served  the  iioard  most  efficiently  for  thirty-two  years: — twenty-six 
years  as  Principal  of  one  of  the  most  progressive  schools  in  tne  city.    She  usually 

sent  every  year  a  large  clnss  of  pupils  to  the  Academy,  where  they  were  character- 
ized  throughout  their  entire  course  by  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  their  work, 
good  habits  of  study,  and  their  firm  convictions  on  moral  principles  and  questions, 
including  orthodox  tempsrance  teachings. 

The  Board  endorsed  these  opinions  regarding  her  valuable  services  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

**  Resolved,  that  in  accepting  Miss  Creighton's  resignation  this  Board  wishes 
to  place  on  record  its  appreciation  of  her  faithful,  akilful,  and  most  successful 
performance  of  all  her  duties  as  teacher  and  Principal  for  so  long  a  period." 

Her  pupils  were  trained  to  accurate  and  methodical  habits  and  to  neat  work, 
and  were  imbued  with  a  love  of  study,  so  that  they  were  uniformly  sucessful  in 
their  examinations.  Miss  Creighton's  services  have  been  specially  valuable  to  her 
'pupils  and  to  the  public  on  account  of  tiie  moral  development  at  which  she  con- 
tinually aimed,  and  tne  high  ideal  with  which  she  inspired  her  pupils. 

This  Board  therefore  expresses  regret  at  losing  such  an  efficient  Principal." 

The  Board  sustained  another  loss  by  the  retirement  of  Miss  Maggie  Moody, 
who  accepted  a  good  position  in  British  Columbia  at  double  the  salary  she  was 
receiving  in  Halifax.  She  taught  tne  seventh  grade  of  girls  in  Morris  Street 
School  for  over  ten  years  with  great  success.  Her  department  was  always  neat, 
and  her  pupils  polite  and  punctuil.  Tliey  excelled  in  singing  and  drawing, — the 
result  of  their  teacher's  well  developed  artistic  tastes. 

The  vacancy  was  happily  well  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Maggie  R. 
De Wolfe,  B.  A.,  who  Had  been  selected  for  the  school's  at  the  Transvaal  at  the  close 
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of  tbe  late  South  African  war,  »nd  who,  after  occupying  moet  acceptably  some 
important  poeitions  there,  was  induced  by  stronger  attractions  to  return  to  her 

satire  dty. 

To  Sr.  DeChantal,  who,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  resigned  her  position, 
t  be  nven  ihe  credit  for  very  much  of  the  success  of  St.  Patrick's  Girw'  Hiirh 


miut  be  given  itne  creait  lor  very 

School.  Her  executive  abilities  were  of  the  first  order. 


Prof.  Lanos,  the  teacher  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Academy,  was  advanced 
to  an  excellent  position  in  the  Military  College  at  Kingston.  He  was  polite, 
scholarly,^nd  most  devotedly  attached  to  his  work  and  to  the  Academy. 

Mira  Bentley,  after  a  brief  service  of  two  years,  resigned  for  a  larger  field  of 
Dtefiilne«8  for  which  she  was  well -fitted  by  her  collegiate  education,  and  for  better 
remuneration,  of  which  she  was  deserving. 

Miss  Anderson,  in<irit  genial  in  her  disposition,  systematic  in  her  work,  and 
suocnsful  in  winning  her  pupi!s  to  do  their  best.  Miss  Bond,  faithful  and  devoted 
to  the  highest  interests  of  every  individual  of  her  large  primary  classes,   and  Miss 

Jackaon,  whose  prospects  as  a  teacher  were  bright, — all  yielded  to  the  attractioofl 

of  matrimony 

HIGH     SCHOOLS. 
TABLE     IV.— ACADE31Y. 
Fboviivcial  ExAiaNATioN  Results. 


19U4.                       1905. 

G&ADl. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No.  applied 
for  Exam- 
ination 

Obtained 
Grade  ap- 
plied for. 

Obtained 
some 
grade. 

No 
Enrolled. 

No.  applied 
for  Exam- 
ination. 

ObUined 
Grade  ap- 
plied for. 

Obtoined 
some 
Grade. 

I> 

C 
B 

137 

113 

72 

97 

70 
38 

205. 

86 
61 
29 

86 
70 
.38 

117 

135 

83 

86 
81 
53 

82 
71 
45 

198 

82 
80 
52 

ToUl  .  .. 

322 

176 

194 

325 

220 

217 

(i 


<l 


1904. 

Per  cent,  applying  for  examination 63 

of  B's  obtaining  grade  applied  for  76 

ofC's  "  "  "  "       87 

"         ofD's  "  "  "  "      88 

"         of  all  Candiuates  obtaining  grade  applied  for  ...  85 

'*  enrolled  pupils  obtaining  grade  applied  for  ....  54 


1905. 
67 
85 
87 
95 
90 
60 


TABLE    V. 


St.    Patbick's   Gibls'   High   School. 
ProiHncial  Eitamination  Results, 


1904. 


1905. 


Gbade. 


D 
C 
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45 
29 
10 


84 


18 
18 
10 

46 
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12 
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10 
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12 
18 
10 
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'a 
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29 
16 
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it   ' 

t  '•^  .pi. 
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29 
16 
12 
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12 
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38 
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111 
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16 
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1904.  190  A. 

Per  cent  applying  for  examination  ..    54  50 

**          of  H  8  obtaining  grade  applied  for 100  91 

ofC's         *                  "            '•       83  75 

of  Da        "                  *«            •'      66  £1 

**          of  all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for 60  06 

**          of  enrolled  pupils        •*                *•            ««       44  35 

• 

The  examination  results  for  the  Academy  show  a  decided  im- 
provement, being  much  better  last  year  than  they  were  the  preceding 
year,  or  indeed,  for  several  years  past 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School  shows  a  slight  retrogression,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  too  young  for  their  grades,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  want  of  a  physical  and  chemical  laboratory;] 
and  other  accommodations  suitable  for  high  school  worL 

The  Academy  provides  five  different  courses  of  study : 

1.  The  Regular  Course  which  leads  in  the  3rd  year  to  the 
Junior  Leaving  High  School  Certificate. — For  this  course  the  stu- 
dent selects  any  eight  (or  more)  from  the  subjects  for  the  year.  He 
is  required  in  his  examination  to  make  an  aggregate  of  at  least  400. 
with  no  subject  below  25. 

2.  The  Course  for  the  "  Teachers'  Pass/* — ^In.  this  course  all 
the  subjects  for  the  year  are  compulsory.  The  student  is  required 
to  make  an  aggregate  of  400  and  not  less  than  40  om  each  imperative 
subject.  This  course  is  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  girls,  in  order 
that  if  they  should  wish  to  teach,  they  may  be  ready.  It  is  also 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  the  boys,  because  in  its  most  convenient 
form,  it  is  practically  the  same  as  the  first  course,  and  it  serves  the 
purposes  of  a  general  education. 

3.  The  College  MatricvJation  Course, — ^For  this  course  the 
student  may  select  from  the  Regular  Course  any  of  the  subjects  re- 
quired for  matriculation  by  the  college  in  which  he  initends  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  The  colleges  will,  however,  accept  the  Provincial 
Examinations  in  any  of  these  courses  when  the  marks  in  their 
matriculation  subjects  are  sufficiently  high. 

4.  The  Minimum  "  Full  Course/' — ^This  consists  of  any  six 
papers  for  the  year,  selected  by  the  student.  It  is  not  viewed  with 
favor,  and  very  few  take  it  Its  obiect  seems  to  be  to  make  it  easier 
for  small  Academies  to  qualify  for  the  Academic  graat 

6.  The  Commercial  Course,  which  was  established  in  1903. — 
The  attendance  and  work  show  a  decided  improvement.  Miss 
MacDonald,  the  special  teacher  of  this  department,  continues  to  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all    concerned.       Her  work  is  rendered 
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difficult  by  the  eagerness  with  which  students  press  into  her  class 
before  they  have  laid  a  good  foundation  in  their  studies,  especially 
in  English,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  satisfactory  work  in 
Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

It  is  found  that  these  courses  meet  the  needs  of  nearly  all  the 
students  who  enter  the  Academy.  In  making  a  selection  they  are 
largely  influenced  by  their  parents,  teachers  and  schoolmates,  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  and  thus 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
For  the  most  part  they  choose  wisely  and  work  more  earnestly  and 
effectively  than  they  would  in  a  curriculum  forced  upon  them. 

In  this  way,  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  time-table, 
every  student  is  free  to  make  his  own  curriculum,  which  may  consist 
of  any  subjects  which  best  meet  his  requirements,  or  it  may  consist 
of  only  one  subject,  if  he  is  unable  to  take  more.  The  program  of 
studies  is  sufficiently  extensive  and  elastic  to  suit  fairly  well  the 
taste,  abilities,  or  necessities  of  all,  except  that  it  does  not  sufficiently 
provide  for  the  various  forms  of  Manual  Training. 

Our  High  School  Course  is  not  made  in  the  interests  of  any  one 
class.  It  may  not,  therefore,  entirely  suit  those  who  claim  that  it  is 
the  function  of  a  High  School  to  prepare  its  students  directly  for 
some  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit.  On  the  contrary,  it  aims  to 
give  a  wider  outlook,  a  general  preparation  for  all  the  activities  of 
life,  80  that  the  particular  occupation  afterwards  selected  may  be 
seen  in  its  proper  perspective,  and  its  underlying  principles  properly 
comprehended,  and  some  power  over  its  facts  and  processes  acquired. 

Neither  will  the  program  of  studies  entirely  suit  those  who  would 
have  our  High  Schools  turned  mainly  into  preparatory  schools  for 
the  colleges,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  High  School  students  ever  enter  college — considerably  less  than 
20  per  cent.  Latin  is  one  of  the  principal  subjects  taken  by  the 
majority  of  those  preparing  for  college.  It  is  taken  by  283  of  our 
High  School  students, — ^that  is,  67  per  cent,  take  Latin,  while  less 
than  15  per  cent,  follow  it  up  in  college.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  remaining  42  per  cent  might  not  receive  more  benefits 
from  devoting  an  equal  amount  of  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of 
English  or  some  other  practical  subject,  with  equally  skilful  teach- 
ing, if  that  were  possible. 

While  it  is  certain  that  Latin  will  long  remain  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  on  the  program  of  studies,  and  while  every  facili- 
ty should  be  given  for  its  thorough  study  by  those  who  select  it,  yet 
it  would  seem  a  hardship  to  the  majority  that  a  subject  so   remote 
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from  their  interests  should  be  given  anv  undue  advantage  over  other 
subjects  more  directly  useful  in  earning  a  livelihood,  or  that  it  should 
in  any  senee  be  made  compulsory. 

Conditions  have  changed  very  much  since  Latin  was  almost  a 
necessity  to  every  scholar.  The  modem  idea  is  no  longer  confined 
to  a  classical  course.  Prof.  Haoius  says  that  "  since  the  eighteenth 
century  a  new  culture  and  a  new  civilization  have  arisen.  The  im- 
portance of  the  modem  culture  in  modem  life  is  so  comprehensive 
and  so  great  that  we  should  be  false  to  our-  trust  if  we  did  not  make 
adequate  provision  for  it  in  the  secondary  school.  At  the  same  time, 
the  pursuit  of  the  classical  languages  in  secondary  schools  is  such,  a 
time-couBuming  pursuit  as  to  very  nearly  exclude  the  serious  pursuit 
of  other  subjects." 

There  are  many  persons  who  would  not  advocate  making  Latin 
compulsory  in  the  High  Schools,  but  who  would  make  it  compulsory 
for  Grade  B  teachers  at  least,  in  order  to  increase  the  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  Latin  throughout  the  rural  parts  of  the  Province. 

In  Halifax  there  are  70  teachers  holding  Grade  B  licenses,  not 
one  of  whom  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  teach  Latin :  but  they  are 
mearly  all  required  to  give  two  or  three  lessons  a  week  on  Nature  and 
Drawing, — subjects  in  which  they  are  generally  deficient  both  as  to 
content  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching, — subjects  alighted  by 
scholars,  but  admitted  by  all  educationists  to  be  fundamental.  If 
our  Grade  B  teachers  were  compelled  to  study  Latin,  they  would  be 
still  more  deficient  in  Nature  Studies  and  Drawing,  unless  Latin 
has  some  peculiar  disciplinary  power  by  which  it  helps  more  than  it 
hinders.  On  this  point  there  is  much  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
For  what  I  consider  a  fair  statement  of  the  question  I  beg  to  refer 
you,  in  Appendix  B  of  this  Report,  to  an  abstract  of  a  paper  written 
by  Prof.  F.  E.  Bolton,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  educational 
principles,  and  whose  opinion  therefor  should  be  of  great  value. 

The  fact  that  in  some  sections  a  grade  B  teacher  with  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  would  be  a  convenience,  is  not  a  sufficieait  reason 
for  compelling  all  grade  B  teachers  to  study  Latin.  In  Halifax, 
where  20  per  cent,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  students  taking  Latin  are  to 
be  found,  it  is  taught  by  teachers  holding  Academic  licenses  (classi- 
cal A).  There  is  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  holding  this  grade 
of  license  (many  of  them  with  a  college  degree  in  addition),  to 
supply  all  the  schools  where  Latin  should  be  taught,  and  where,  with 
such  teachers,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  a  success ;  for  they  would 
be  those  who  had  come  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  classical 
traditions  to  enable  them  easily  to  become  enthusiasts  as  to  its  value. 

Instead  of  the  old  hard  and  fast  prescribed  studies,  the  modem 
tendency  is  to  make  the  courses  of  study  for  every  subject  as  nearly 
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as  possible  of  equal  difficulty  and  value,  and  all  elective,  with  a 
minimum  number  of  prescribed  subjects,  aivd  then  from  the  program 
of  studies  allow  every  pupil  to  select  his  or  her  own  curri.culum. 
There  should  be  no  protected  study,  unless  an  exception  be  made  in 
favor  of  English. 

In  Germany,  by  the  government  regulations  of  1901,  from  a 
purely  educational  point  of  view,  German  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  subjects.  "  The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  grammar  which 
aims  both  at  correctness  and  a  knowledge  of  idioms,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  critical  standards  in  matters  of  stvle.  All  instruction 
in  grammar  is  based  upon  and  seeks  to  enlarge  the  pupils  already 
acquired  fund  of  knowledge,  the  method  generally  used  in  imparting 
a  foreign  language  being  forbidden  by  order  of  the  goveraunent.  The 
efforts  of  the  teacher  are  forwarded  by  the  teachers  in  all  other  de- 
partments, including  those  of  science  and  mathematics;  all  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  incite  their  pupils  to  express  themselves  with  all 
possible  correctness,  clearness  and  elegance,  and  the  style  of  a  report 
or  an  examination  paper  weigh  largely  in  determining  the  mark. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  pupil's  oral  expression.  Only 
those  masterpieces  whose  excellence  is  beyond  dispute  are  admitted 
into  the  schools."* 

Our  program  of  studies  haa  tlie  great  merit  of  recognizing  the 
paramount  importa«iice  of  science  in  modem  civilization.  In  the 
words  of  President  Eliot: — *'  We  have  become  convinced  that  some 
intimate,  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  material  objects  o*f  the 
earth  and  sky  adds  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  life,  and  that  this 
acquaintance  should  be  begun  in  childhood  and  be  developed  all 
through  adolescence  and  maturity." 

In  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  Course  we  have  Botany  worth 
80  points  and  Physics  worth  20.  These  subjects  are  a  natural 
development  from  the  Nature  Lessons  of  the  common  schools, 
and  are  therefore  undoubtedly  the  proper  science  subjects 
with  which  to  begin  the  High  School  Course.  But  the  rela- 
tive values  given  now  are  wrong.  "  In  the  world  at  large 
Physics  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  centre  on  which  hangs  our 
knowledge  of  natural  forces,  the  foundation  on  which  has  been  laid 
the  most  characteristic  achievements  of  the  age  of  steam,  of  machin- 
ery, of  transportation,  of  steel  or  of  electricity.  Among  all  the 
sciences  that  deal  with  material  things,  Physics  stands  first.  In  a 
school,  therefore,  which  recc^nizes  in  its  work,  so  far  as  a  school  can, 
the  activities  of  modern  life.  Physics  should  take  the  position  which 
the  world  has  assigned  to  it  as  ts  rightful  place  among  the  natural 
8cience3."f 

•  0.  Thiergen,  Dresden,  Germany, 
t  Prin.  C.  F.  Warner,  SpringBcld. 
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In  the  first  year  it  is  utilized  to  explain  some  of  the  simplest 
natural  phenomena,  and  it  is  correlated  with  the  simplest  mathe- 
matics. In  the  second  year  it  naturally  develops  into  Chemistry, 
to  be  followed  in  the  third  year  by  Malhematical  Phyaiok 

It  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  40  per  cent  of  pupils  (who 
leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  year),  to  omit  or  slight  Physics.  It 
should  be  studied  during  the  winter  months  and  should  be  valued  at 
60  points.  This  would  leave  autumn  and  spring  (when  plants 
could  be  easily  obtained,  or  better  still  observed  in  their  natural  habi- 
tats) for  the  study  of  Botany,  which  should  be  valued  at  50  points 
also. 

Drawing  is  another  subject  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it 
receives.  President  Pritchett  tells  us  that  "  the  Manual  Training 
school  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the 
fresh  demonstration  which  it  has  given  of  the  pedagogic  value  of 
mechanical  and  freehand  drawing."  '  The  value  of  this  les- 
son it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate.  There  is  no  study 
which  approaches  drawing  as  a  means  for  training  the  eye 
and  for  developing  the  powers  of  observatiaa.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school  it  is  one  of  the  ready  and  most  available  studies, 
and  it  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  High  School. 
President  Elliot  says : — "  I  have  examined  all  the  courses  offered  by 
the  university,  and  can  find  but  one  (the  course  in  theology)  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  would  not  be  of  immediate  value.  It  is 
monstrous  that  the  school  which  prepares  for  college  should  give 
four  or  five  hours  a  week  to  Greek  and  no  time  to  drawing," 

In  nearly  every  subject  which  they  study,  pupils  would  be  greatly 
assisted  by  good  blackboard  illustrations.  There  is  scarcely  a  teacher 
on  the  staff  whose  value  to  the  schools  would  not  be  increased  ten  per 
cent  if  she  learned  how  to  draw  well,  and  use  chalk  and  pencil  to 
assist  words  in  conveying  to  her  pupils  clear  ideas  in  geography, 
history.  Nature  Study,  etc,  thus  securing  interest  and  attention. 

To  artisans,  drawing  is  a  necessity  if  they  would  ever  rise  above 
the  crudest  forms  of  manual  labor.  For  some  kinds  of  ideas,  draw- 
ing forms  the  only  adequate  mjeans  of  expression.  Drawing  fosters 
the  pupils'  inherent  love  of  the  beautiful  in*  form  and  color,  and 
assists  him  to  appreciate  some  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  human 
genius  which  are  embodied  in  art. 

Drawing  then,  on  account  of  its  practical  value  to  the  industrial 
classes,  its  value  as  an  educational  instrument  of  great  effectiveness, 
and  its  power  in  developing  the  higher  forms  of  enjoyment  and  cul- 
ture should  be  particularly  emphasized  throughout  every  grade  of  the 
High  School  Course. 
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Although  the  pupils  enter  our  High  Schools  fairly  well 
prepared,  yet  there  are  many  of  them  who  find  the  work 
vice  to  them  as  sociial  and  industrial  leaders  have  to  be  slighted  or 
neglected,  for  example,  penmanship,  singing,  public  speaking,  labor- 
atory practice,  etc.  The  remedy  for  this  is  not  the  elimination  of 
some  subjects  from  the  program  of  studies,  nor  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  work  m  some  subjects,  but  rather  a  better  correlation  of 
studies,  especially  in  mathematics  and  English,  and  the  extension  of 
the  time  from  three  to  four  years.  The  usual  High  School  Course 
in  the  United  States  is  four  years,  and  many  of  the  ablest  education- 
ists there  are  strongly  advocating  its  extension  to  six  years.:]: 

The  extension  of  the  course  to  four  years  would  enable  our  High 
Schools  to  do  more  thorough  work  in  -some  of  those  subjects  whlich 
are  now  at  a  disadvantage  both  in  the  school  recitations  and  in  home 
preparation.  We  might  then  expect  those  going  to  college  to  be  much 
better  prepared  in  Latin,  ainxi  those  not  going  to  college  might  special- 
ize to  a  greater  extecit.  The  necessity  for  an  additional  year  is  so 
great  that  students  are  often  advised  to  take  the  work  of  the  third 
year  over  again,  and  a  few  of  them  have  the  good  sense  to  do  so. 

Academy   Librabt. 

The  Halifax  Academy  Library  has  for  many  years  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan,  B.  A.,  classical  master.  Being  well  versed  in  a  wide 
nuge  of  subjects,  and  having  the  literary  instinct  well  developed,  his  selection  of 
books  has  been  uniformly  good,  so  that  with  the  small  means  at  his  command  he 
bag  built  up  a  library  in  which  there  is  no  waste  material  and  of  which  the  Aca- 
demy may  well  be  proud.  But  better  still,  the  books  are  utilized.  By  occasional 
judicious  remarks  and  questions  he  helps  to  some  extent  to  awaken  interest  in 
good  books  and  to  cultivate  taste, — sometimes  more  fruitful  in  good  results  and 
lasting  benefit  than  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Academy.  In  his  Library  Report 
for  the  year  ending  July,  1905,  he  says : — **  The  Academy  Library  now  contains 
1«300  volnmes.  t£b  total  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the  Library  last  term 
by  teachers  and  pupils  was  1,190,  considerably  more  than  the  number  in  circula- 
tion during  the  previous  term.  John  Drury,  a  student  of  last  year's  B  class 
(classical)  did  vc^untarily  nearly  all  the  work  involved  in  the  exchanging  of 
books. 

Grant's  sketch  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Howe  was  published  last  year  by  Messrs. 
A.  k  W.  Mackinlay,  and  the  editor's  share  of  the  profits  to  date  (amoui^ting  to 
$25)  will  be  invested  this  year  in  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  the  replacing  of 
old  ones  which  have  become  worn  out." 


t  In  Japan  the  high  school  program  of  studies  extends  over  five  years.  It  was 
inaiDly  framed  by  two  distinguished  Japanese  educationists,  one  of  whom  was  educated 
in  America  the  other  in  Europe.  Being  unhampered  by  tradition,  and  uninfluenced 
by  prejudice,  they  were  allowed  to  appropriate  what  the  experience  of  every  other 
coDntry  had  shown  to  be  best.  The  result  was  a  program  of  studies  very  similar  to 
onrs  except  thst  very  much  greater  stress  was  laid  upon  the  modern  languages  and 
gymoaatics,  while  Latin  and  Greek  were  omitted.  The  twofold  object  was  to  fit 
•todents  for  the  colleges  and  to  prepare  them  to  immediately  enter  "practical  pursuits  " 
Thteat  high  schools  were  established  about  fifteen  years  ago  and  hxve  no  doubt 
coatribated  largely  in  placing  Japan  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
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Academy  ExTBAifCE  Examination. 

That  we  may  be  entitled  to  draw  the  maximum  amount  ot  provincial  grant 
it  is  required  that   cnere  be  enrolled   a  minimum   number  of  students   who  have 
entered  by  the  re^lar  government  entrance  examination.       There  is    always    a. 
sufficient  number  enrolled  in  grades  B  and  C  to  draw  the  full  grant,   so  that  we 
need  not  be  restricted  in  admitting  pupils. 

At  the  regular  entrance  examination  at  the  end  of  (the  school  year,  nearly  2u0 
pupils  usually  apply  for  admission.  The  reading  of  about  1000  examination 
papers  is  a  very  serious  addition  to  the  labors  of  the  teachers  when  they  are 
exhausted  by  teaching  such  large  classes  throughout  the  year.  On  this  account, 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  was  thought  well,  as  an  experiment,  to  modify  the  regu- 
lations and  admit,  upon  i.be  certificate  of  their  teachers,  those  pupils  concerning 

whose  fitness  there  could  be  no  doubt,  provided  that    the  teacher   had    already 
proved  his  fitness  by  tne  success  of  his  former  pupils. 

The  following  resolution  therefore  received  the  consent  of  the  Board  on  the 
first  of  June:-*- 

"  In  order  to  prevent  interference  with  the  work  of  the  Academy,  the  method 
of  conducting  the  entrance  examination  for  this  year  shall  be  modified  as  follows : 

The  principals  of  the  schools  doing  grade  VIII  work  are  required  to  forward 
to  the  School  Boara  office,  not  later  than  the  22nd  of  June,  a  list  of  all  their  grade 
VIII  pupils,  in  three  groups,  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit  and  showing  tneir 
standing  in  each  of  the  subjects  required  by  vae  entrace  examinations, — ^the  first 
group  to  contain  the  names  of  those  whom  their  teachers  believe  to  be  thoroughly 
qualified  for  High  School  work ;  the  second  group  the  names  of  those  about  whose 
fitness  their  teacners  are  doubtful,  and  the  third  group  the  names  of  those  who 
taranslearly  unable  satisfactorily  to  go  on  with  High  School  work. 

The  Supervisor  and  teachers  of  the  Academy  shall  fix  standards  of  qualiftca* 
tion  and  admit  without  examination  those  whom  they  consider  well  qualified. 

The  second  group  and  any  very  special  cases  from  group  three,  having 
finished  the  work  of  grade  VIII,  and  de8er\'ing  of  promotion,  shall  be  required  to 
attend  the  regular  entrance  examination  conducted  by  the  Supervisor  in  Alexan- 
dra School.  Th?.  examination  papers  shall  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Academy  as  heretofore." 

Physical  Education   in   the  Academy. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  is  not  wholly  neglected. 
A  large  number  of  th-e  girls  took  a  course  in  Calisthenics  from  Miss  E.  M.  Cart- 
wright  of  the  Ladies*  College.  Miss  Cartwright's  system  of  drill  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  graceful,  interesting  and  recreative  yet  seen  in  Halifax.  It  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  our  schools  if  the  Board  could  secure  her  services  for  a  course  of 
training  for  the  younger  lady  teachers,  who  could  then  introduce  the  system  into 
the  other  departments  of  their  respective  schools. 

The  late  Dr.  Cogswell  left  a  bequest  of  £1000,  the  interest  to  be  used  in  Viie 
encouragement  of  military  drill  for  High  School  boys.  Regarding  the  Cadet  Corps, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  this  bequest,  and  which  has  been  doing  good  work  for 
several  years.  Principal  Kennedy  reports: 

"  During  the  past  school  year,  August,  1904,  to  Juh',  1905,  our  Academy  boys 
had  24  drills  of  one  hour  each  with  fc>ergt.-Major  Lockhart  in  the  Armouries.  He 
drilled  on  Friday  afternoons  from  3  to  4,  from  the  opening  of  the  term  till  Christ- 
mas, and  resumied  early  in  April.  All  boys,  except  those  whose  homes  are  outside 
of  the  County,  and  who  consequently  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  are 
required  to  drill.  The  School  Board  provides  uniforms,  including  caps  and  stock 
ings,  and  the  Goveriln>ent  furnisdies  belts  and  rifies.  The  Government  also  supplied 
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US  with  20  rounds  of  cartridges  for  gallery  practice,  as  well  as  20  rounds  of 
immunition,  free  transport  to  Bedford,  and  the  free  use  of  the  Bedford  range  for 
one  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  pant  of  the  work  is  much  appreciated  by 
the  boys.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  them  enjoy  the  whole  work,  and  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  of  both  present  and  permanent  benefit  to  them. 

In  the  Bedford  shooting,  the  Chipman  cup  was  won  by  a  score  of  72  out  of  a 
possible  80 — ^not  quite  so  high  as  on  the  previous  year, — ^but  the  average  made  by 
the  80  boys  on  tue  range  was  higher  than  ever  before. 

The  corps  is  divided  into  two  companies.  No.  1,  comprising  those  who  had 
drilled  prior  to  last  term,  and  No.  2,  those  who  had  not.  i'he  Cadets  eleot,  by 
bajiot,  tneir  own  captains  and  subalterns.  The  Captain  of  No.  1  last  term  was 
Louis  Albert  Buckley,  and  of  No.  2,  Thomas  McCully  Creighton.'' 

This  military  drill  has  been  very  useful  to  the  boys.  They  have  been  well  set 
op  by  it,  and  present  quite  a  soldierly  appearance  on  Iparade,  while  the  invaluable 
habit  of  prompt  obedience  has  been  formed. 

Possibly  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  more  of  the  all-round  muscle 
devek^ment  resulting  from  gymnastic  exercises,  and  less  of  the  formal  military 
drill,  which  is  too  much  specialized  for  boys  of  that  age. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  of  physical  exercises,  the  students  were  encouraged 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  in  fine  weather  to  out-door  games  and  field 
sports — ^unquefltionably  the  most  agreeable  and  beneficial  form  of  phyiscal 
education. 

Common   (Schools. 

Africville  School. — ^There  has  be^d  improvement  in  the  neatness  of  the  room 
and  in  the  interest  aiid  work  of  the  pupils. 

Alexandra  School. — ^There  are  now  778  in  attendance,  an  average  of  55  pupils 
in  each  department.  There  were  42  pupils  in  grade  IX,  and  the  work  was  most 
satisfactory. 

BloomfielH  Street  School. — ^This  school  had  an  average  of  58  pupils  in  each 
department, 

College  Street  School — ^Neatness,  cleanlinees,  good  order,  ami  good  taste  in  all 
its  appointments,  characterize  thia  school.  The  3rd  department  is  for  boys  of  the 
four  higher  grades,  who  find  it  too  far  to  go  to  other  schools.  The  work  is  excel- 
lent. In  the  7th  department,  Mme.  O'Loane  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  thoroughly 
rompetent  Kindergartncr. 

Quinpool  Road  School. — There  has  been  an  increase  of  44  in  the  attendance. 
The  school  as  a  whole  is  doing  superior  work.  We  have  b£^re  a  striking  example 
of  the  regenerating  influence  of  teachers  of  strong  personality  and  of  the  benefit 
of  improved  environment  in  raising  the  moral  tone  and  increasing  the  self-respect 
of  the  pupils  of  this  locality, — an  influence  extending  even  to  the  parents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  children  that  were  once  careless,  idle,  and  unhappy,  are 
DOW  busy  with  t^neir  lessons  or  enjoying  healthful'  recreation,  or  absorbed  in  some 
interesting  book  selected  irom  their. library,  which  has  something  suited  for  every 
stage  of  child-development.  Besides  being  reaid  by  the  pupils,  many  of  these  booics 
are  read  with  profit  by  other  members  of  the  families  into  wiiich  they  go.  Mr. 
R.  I.  Hart,  to  whose  wise  generosity  we  owe  this  excellent  library,  could  not  have 
spent  the  same  amount  of  money  in  any  other  way  so  advantageously,  in  adding 
to  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  so  many  peoplb. 


8t.  Joseph's  School. — Young  Street  School,  comprising  both  hoys   and  girl«, 

as  erected  across  the 
school,  becanie  Prin- 


baling  become  overcrowded,  ft  very  handsome  new  building  was  erected  across  the 
■treet  for  the  girls.    8r.  Florence,  Vice-Principal  of  the  md  scl 
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pal  of  the  new.  In  this  building  there  are  six  departments,  a  large  assembly  nail, 
and  a  commodious  basement,  ^e  hall  has  already  been  utilized  for  several  excel- 
lent entertainments  in  which  the  pupils  were  the  chief  actors.  It  was  largely 
through  the  energy  and  tact  of  8r.  Florence  that  the  Board  was  induced  to  erect 
such  a  model  school.  Mr.  Busch,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  contractor, 
deserve  much  credit  for  the  architectural  merits  and  the  first-class  worksmanahip 
which  characterize  the  building. 

8t  Mary  8  Boys*  School. — Over  thirty  years  ago  a  somewhat  showy  building 

for  St.  Mary's  Boys'  School  was  erected  on  Barrington  Street.  Internally  lit  "wa* 
very  badly  adapted  for  a  modern  school,  and  being  in  tiie  vicinity  of  tall  build- 
ings it  was  crowded,  badly  lighted,  and  had  no  basement.  Its  place  has  now  been 
taken  by  a  large  three-storey  brick  building  on  Grafton  Street.  The  rooms  are 
large,  well-lighted  and  well -furnished.  The  large  assembly  hall  is  likely  to  be  af 
g^reat  value  as  a  social,   intellectual,  and  musical  centre  for  the  pupils  and  tueir 

parents.  Father  O'Sullivan  has  trained  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  Choir  composed  of  boys  of 
the  school.  His  success  has  been  very  remarkable,  demonstrating  the  superiority 
of  tonic  sol-fa  for  school  purposes  and  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  staff 
notation. 

These  great  imporvements  in  their  environment  will  no  doubt  act  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  stimulus  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

8t,  Patricks  Oirls*  School- — In  thia  school  there  were  three  teachers  doin^ 
High  School  work,  witu  ilOS  pupils  enrolled,  and  ten  teachers  doing  oommon  school 
work  with  646  pupils,  that  is  an  average  of  over  64  pupils  to  each  teacher.  A» 
all  the  higher  departments  have  a  seating  accommodation  for  only  about  40  or  50, 
it  is  evident  that  the  primary  departments  must  have  been  most  seriously  over- 
crowded. In  fact,  the  enrolment  in  all  departments  below  grade  VI  was  in  exoess 
of  the  number  allowed  by  tue  Education  Act,  and  in  one  department  it  was 
more  than  double  that  number.     With   such  crowded   rooms   the   teachers   and 

pupils  must  suffer  in  healthy  and  school  work  must  suffer  in  quality.  The  High 
School  departments  have  no  room  for  science  work.  A  Commercial  i>epartment 
was  opened  in  a  cap-room,  but  it  had  to  be  discontinued.  These  are  some  of  the 
inconveniences  caused  by  insufficient  room  in  a  school  where,  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
advantages, the  work  in  every  department  has  for  many  years  been  considered 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  City  schools. 

The  congestion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  relieved  by  the  renting  of  small  rooms 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  only  adequate  remedy  is  a  new  building.  I  would 
recommend  that  it  contain  six  departments,  and  as  the  school  is  the  largest  in  the 
City,  with  the  exception  of  ^x.exandra,  a  good  assembly  hall  should  be  provided. 
>A  building  very  similar  to  that  provided  for  St.  Joseph's  scnool  would  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

A.  MoKat. 


APPENDIX  TO  SUPEKVISOR  McKAY'S  REPORT. 

Educational   Values   and  the   Modern    Curriculum. 

(This  is  the  substance  of  a  paper  written  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Bolton 
of  the  Department  of  Education  State  University  of  Iowa,  together 
with  a  few  quotations  from  other  educationists  in  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  Prof.  Bolton.  The  framing  of  a  program  of 
studies  is  so  responsible  and  difficult  a  task  that  it  should  be  under- 
taken only  by  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Education  and 
Psychology.) 
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A  Chinaman  was  once  asked  why  the  Chinese  always  built  pago- 
das fourteen  stories  high.  The  reply  was :  "  That  is  the  way  to 
build  a  pagoda."  Very  similar  is  the  reason  frequently  given  as  to 
why  a  course  of  study  should  contain  certain  subjects,  find  only 
these.  The  curriculum  is  modelled  upon  traditional  patterns,  and 
the  assumption  is  made  that  that  is  the  proper  way  to  have  them. 
What  has  been  long  in  a  course  receives  traditional  approval,  and  it 
becomes  assumed  that  each  particular  branch  has  some  special  value. 
Should  the  question  be  raised  as  to  why  a  given  study  is  in  the  cur- 
riculum, or  why  recommended  to  be  taken  by  the  pupil,  nine  out  of 
ten  persons,  laymen  and  teachers  alike,  would  give  one  of  two 
answers: — (1)  because  it  is  useful;  or  (2),  because  it  is  a  valuable 
mental  discipline.  Probably  almost  every  subject  first  gained  an 
entrance  because  of  its  supposed  immediate  utility.  But  once  in, 
even  though  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness  many  centuries,  it  is  apt 
to  hold  its  plaoe  because  of  it«  supposed  disciplinary  value. 

Unfortunately,  the  logical  sequence  of  topics  and  psychological 
symmetry  have  been  the  chief  principles  considered  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  courses  of  study.  The  subject  of  study  has  beeti  more  con- 
sidered than  the  child. 

Concerning  the  High  School,  the  idea  has  become  widespread  that 
it  is  chiefly  a  place  for  discipline  and  training  and  the  cultivation 
of  mental  power.  Every  platform  speaker  emphasizes  and  every 
fledgeling  orator  re-echoes  the  thoughts  about  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  mental  discipline.  But  the  disciplinary  idea  is  giving  away 
to  that  of  practical  utility. 

Teachers  are  told  that  "  mental  power  is  a  more  valuable  result  of 
teaching  than  mere  knowledge,"  that  "  power  abides,  facts  are  forgot- 
ten." Now  there  is  no  psychological  warrant  for  these  assumptions. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  formal  physical  [or  mental]  discipline. 
Energy  created  by  activity  flowing  in  one  channel  cannot  be  turned 
at  will  into  any  other  channel.       A  boxer  is  not  perforce  a  fencer. 

The  popular  mind  declares  that  a  child  should  memorize  gems  of 
poetry,  proverbs,  entire  poetic  and  prose  selections,  etc.,  in  the  perfect 
belief  that  his  general  memory  will  be  strengthen^.  Never  was  there 
a  greater  fiction.  While  it  is  a  good  thing  to  memorize  gems  of  poetry, 
the  reason  assigned  is  a  bad  one  pedagogically.  The  quotations 
should  be  learned  for  the  sake  of  thought.  By  careful  experimenta- 
tion, Prof.  James  and  others  have  shown,  and  I  have  confirmed  that 
long  practice  in  memorizing  material  of  one  kind  in  no  way  aids 
memory  for  totally  dflerent  things.  Even  long  attention  to  memoriz- 
ing of  poetic  writing  does  not  assist  much,  if  any,  in  memorizing 
prose.    Still  less  would  poetry  assist  in  the  memorizing  of  names  of 
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chemical  and  geolc^ical  specimens.  I  suspect  that  the  more  the  mind 
has  been  exercised  with  Latin  roots,  antediluvian  fossils,  amoeboid 
specimens,  or  mathematical  formula,  the  less  apt  the  every  day. affairs 
are  to  be  remembered. 

We  know  also  that  there  are  many  types  of  memory.  One  person 
has  a  good  verbal  memory ;  a  second  a  memory  for  faces ;  a  third  for 
dates ;  a  fourth  has  a  good  memory  for  facts  scientifically  arranged, 
etc.  So  with  other  faculties.  We  hear  much  fiction  concerning  the 
efficiency  of  certain  studies,  especially  uatural  science,  in  training  to 
acuteness  of  observation.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says, — **  An  education 
in  science,  although  it  fits  a  pei'son  to  observe  in  line  of  his  own 
specialty,  does  hot  fit  him  to  observe  in  the  line  of  another  science 
which  he  has  not  investigated.  On  the  contrary,  the  training  in  one 
particular  line  rather  tesids  to  dull  the  general  power  of  observation 
in  other  provinces  of  facts."  To  become  a  good  observer  in  any  direc- 
tion we  must  observe  much  and  carefully  in  that  direction.  We  must 
store  the  mind  with  a  fund  of  information  which  will  form  an  apper- 
Q^tion  mass,  in  the  light  of  which  the  new  material  becomes  attrac- 
tive and  through  which  it  is  evaluated. 

Prof.  Thomdike  says : — "  Our  mental  functions  are  rather  highly 
specialized,  and  they  may  be  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  each 
other,  so  that  training  in  one  way  may  not  improve  others  markedly 
or  perhaps  at  all,"  Accuracy  gained  in  arithmetic  is  not  carried  over 
into  spelling. 

Prof.  Hanus  remarks : — "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  power  in 
general  that  can  be  cultivated  through  the  pursuit  of  one  subject,  and 
can  then  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time  for  successful  achievement  in 
other  subjects.  That  a  man  shows  power  first  in  classics  and  after- 
ward in  mathematics  or  botany,  does  not  prove  that  the  man's  mathe- 
matical or  scientific  ability  was  developed  through  the  classics.  It 
proves  only  that  the  man  has  both  linguistic  and  mathematical  or 
scientific  ability. 

Latin  foimd  its  way  in.to  the  curriculum  when  all  books  were  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  so  that  it  was  a  practical  necessity.  It  was  retained  in 
the  English  grammar  schools  which  were  founded  "to  fit  ye  youth 
for  ye  university."  American  schools  were  fashioned  after  the  same 
pattern,  and  thus  became  Latinized. 

After  having  outlived  a  practical  necessity,  why  is  Latin  retained  ? 
Tradition  kept  it  there,  and  the  upper  schools  require  it  would  be  the 
real  answer,  but  the  answer  has  b(in: — "  (1)  It  is  there  because  of 
its  great  value  as  a  discipline  in  education;  (2)  because  of  its  prac- 
tical value  in  giving  an  understanding  of  the  vernacular."      The  first 
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answer  is  based  (1)  upon  the  fact  that  it  has  such  a  large  hold,  and 
therefore  must  be  valuable;  and  (2)  because  it  is  said  that  all  great 
men  have  been  trained  to  strength  by  meahs  of  this  regime.  It  is 
said  that  all  the  best  students  in  the  school  come  from  the  classical 
course.  Let  us  search  out  the  fallacy.  In  the  first  place  the  best 
students  expect  to  go  to  college.  Now,  what  do  the  colleges  demand 
for  entrance  ?  In  the  second  place,  only  the  best  ones  take  the  clas- 
sics because  they  are  traditionally  difficult.  Under  such  conditions 
why  should  not  all  the  best  students  come  from  the  classical  course  ? 

Is  there  any  basis  of  fact  in  assuming  that  those  who  take  the  tra- 
ditional classics  and  mathematics  are  stronger  mentally  and  better 
trained  for  life's  duties,  more  fitted  for  the  higher  enjoyments  of  life, 
for  service  to  humanitv  ?  True,  there  are  multitudes  who  come  up  to 
these  measurements  who  hav^  been  so  trained ;  but  is  it  not  because 
all  who  aimed  at  this  believed  that  the  traditional  road  was  the  only 
one  ?  Many  of  the  world's  illustrious  have  never  been  schooled  in  the 
traditional  arts,  and  many  who  have  been  so  schooled  have  not  be- 
come illustrious.  We  need  only  to  name  such  men  as  Shakespeare, 
who  knew  little  Latin^.and  less  Greek,  and  Lincoln,  trained  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  many  others,  to  show  that  there  are  other 
schools  which  may  develop  all  these  desirable  qualities.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Henderson  writes : — "  One  cannot  help  being  struck  anew  with  the 
numbers  of  people  who  have  come  to  distinction  quite  outside  of  the 
formal  educational  process,  not  uneducated  people,  but  people  educa 
ted  t>utside  of  the  schools,  by  life  itself.  The  great  literatures  and 
fine  arts  and  heroisms  have  not  been  the  exclusive  or  even  the  general 
performance  of  the  learned.  The  great  things  have  more  commonJy 
been  done  by  men  and  women  of  organic  powers,  and  sincere  lives, 
and  warm  hearts." 

While  cheerfully  acknowledging  that  most  of  the  best,  wisest,  most 
useful  men  of  our  time,  in  America  and  Europe,  have  taken  the  tra 
ditional  course,  may  we  not  rightfully  inquire  whether  their  culture 
and  wisdom  have  not  been  gained  through  contact  wnth  men  of  wis 
dom  and  culture,  and  not  through  any  special  discipline,  least  of  all 
through  subjects  which  have  not  caused  them  to  think  wise  thought; 
(I  refer  here,  of  course,  to  the  grammar  and  translation  period.)  We 
send  the  boy  to  college  and  then,  ascribe  his  development  to  the  formal 
discipline,  rather  than  to  the  inspiration  received  through  close  con- 
tact with  worthy  minds.  Would  he  not  have  emerged  from  the 
college  at  graduation  equally  wise,  equally  cultured,  equally  useful, 
had  an  entire  substitution  of  subjects  been  eflfected  ?  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  one  could  not  tell  B.  A.'s  from  B.  S.'s,  unless  they  were 
labelled.  I  believe  this  is  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  single  degree 
conferred  bv  Cornell  and  other  universities. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages,  Latin  was  indispensable  to  culture.  But 
the  classical  period  of  human  history  was  the  most  barren  of  produc- 
tive thought,  not  because  of  Latin.  But  the  fact  shows  that  Latin  of 
itself  cannot  develop  culture.  The  Renaissance  was  a  turning  away 
from  dead  formalism — from  grammar,  from  rhetoric,  from  linguistic 
dexterity — to  a  study  of  realities — naturalism. 

Admitting  that  great  values  come  from  the  study  of  Latin,  permit 
me  to  suggest  that  the  average  High  School  pupil  gets  little  of  the  so- 
called  culture  value.  Prof.  Thordike,  of  Columbia,  made  an  investi- 
gation to  determine  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Koman  Life  and  civilization  that  had  been  obtained  through  a  study 
of  Latin.  H-e  examined  a  considerable  number  of  students,  and 
found  a  surprising  ignorance  of  the  simplest  historical  facts.  He 
feels  sure  that  a  greater  appreciation  of  Boman  civilization  could 
have  been  gained  through  studying  Roman  history  in  English  less 
than  two  hours  a  week  for  a  year,  than  was  gained  through  four  years' 
study  of  the  language. 

Latin,  properly  studied,  may  have  great  value  for  English,  but 
some  doubt  even  that.  Dr.  Chamberlain  of  Clark  University,  whose 
anthropological  investigations  have  received  such  merited  attention, 
asserts  that  much  of  the  supposed  value  of  Latin  for  English  has  little 
foundation  in  fact.  He  asserts  that  Latin  is  not  the  basis  of  English ; 
that  Latin  has  no  more  shaped  the  English  tongue  than  Rome  has 
built  the  Saxon  heart  or  made  the  Saxon  arm.  English  grammar  is 
soundly  Anglo-Saxon  run  through  the  sieve  of  a  hiind  .that  never  had 
a  Latin  bent.     The  vocabulary  in  use  is  largely  Anglo-Saxon  too! 

I  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  classics 
banished  from  the  schools  and  colleges — ^by  no  means.  I  intend  that 
my  children  shall  have  an  acquaintance  with  them.  I  believe  that 
they  possess  educational  values  peculiarly  their  own.  But  these  val- 
ues are  not  the  ones  usually  ascribed  to  them.  And  a  correct  estima- 
tion of  these  values  would  place  them  in  our  schools  in  different 
proportions.  In  the  first  t)lace,  I  believe  that  they  have  a  value  in 
contributing  to  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  our  own 
vocabulary.  But  this  does  not  necessitate  years  of  translation  and 
finicky  parsing.  The  end  should  not  be  translation  at  all ;  for  transla- 
tion English  is  proverbially  poor  English.  In  the  second  place  they 
have  a  value  in  contributing  to  habits  of  carefulness  of  thinking. 
This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  classics.  German,  French  and 
non-language  subjects  would  do  the  same,  if  taiigKt  continuously.  A 
third  value  is  one  similar  to  that  coming  from  biological  study.  In 
biology  we  study  the  evolution  of  physical  structure ;  in  the  classics 
the  evolution  of  psychological  processes.  Through  language  develop- 
ment the  comparative  psychologist  has  gained  some  of  his  most 
important  chapters.  History  comes  in  the  same  category ;  or,  more 
properly,  biology,  dead  languages,  sociology,  anthropology,  genetic 
psychology,  paleontology,  geology,  are  all  historical  subjects. 
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If  Latin  and  mathematics  are  so  valuable  and  contribute  so  much 
to  strength,  why  are  they  not  kept  up  after  school  days  are  over  ?    We  J 

keep  up  literature,  history,  scieiK^,  and  sociology,  and   feel  that  we 
grow  and  expand  because  of  them. 

But  I  am  afraid  the  lexicons  and  the  mathematical  manuals 
become  very  dusty.  The  truth  is  that  they  have  vital  interest  to  only 
a  limited  number.  Xow,  these  things  which  touch  our  lives  are  the 
things  which  cause  us  to  think  and  to  develop.  And  as  education  is 
life  and  life  is  education,  should  we  not  bring  into  curricula  a  greater  | 

proportion  of  those  things   that  have  a  vital  relation  to  life  and   its 
interests. 

The  mind  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  The  mind  is  a  functional 
product  of  all  its  past  experiences.  It  cannot  exercise  on  nothing. 
It  is  exercised  only  when  dealing  with  facts.  It  grows  only  as  experi- 
ences accimiulate.  To  chew  sole  leather  would  furnish  exercise,  but 
little  mutriment.  Mental  gymnnastics  upon  valueless  material  is 
equally  inane. 

The  apperception  theory  of  the  mind,  first  formulated  by  Herbert, 
changes  the  whole  point  of  view  of  instruction  and  education.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  mind  can  grow  in  a  given  direction  only  through 
experience  received  in  that  direction.  Vague  and  general  gymnastics 
cannot  develop  the  mind,  because  it  can  lay  hold  only  of  those  new 
experiences  for  which  former  experiences  fitted  it.  According  to  this 
theory,  we  cannot  develop  the  sight  without  seeing,  the  hearing  with- 
out hearing,  the  emotions  without  feeling.  The  subject  matter  then 
becomes  of  great  moment.  It  must  have  desirable  content,  and  not 
be  mere  form ;  must  nourish,  not  merely  discipline.  To  teach  a  boy 
to  think  he  must  have  something  to  think  about.  No  formal  logic 
ever  made  a  thinker. 

Those  subjects  develop  the  mind  most  which  cause  the  most 
thought.  Now,  which  of  the  subjects  occupies  the  pupil's  thoughts 
nic»t  where  not  actually  required  to  prepare  his  lessons  ?  It  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  but  one  answer :  those  which  deal  with  things  and 
human  activities.  \Vliat  subjects  deal  with  these  ?  Plainly  litera- 
ture, historj',  economics,  sociology,  science.  The  Record-Herald 
showed,  upon  investigation,  that  in  almost  every  public  library  boys 
were  seeking  books  on  electricity.  Great  stalks  of  history  and  litera- 
ture find  their  way  without  compulsion  into  the  boys'  and  girls' 
hands. 

The  boys  and  srirls  in  the  High  Schools  are  just  ready  to  grapple 
vith  many  of  those  problems  which  occupy  the  theater  of  action  about 
them.  Listen  to  their  debates.  What  do  they  choose  for  topics  ? 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  said  they  must  train  up  young  Germans,  not  Romans. 
Very  significant  is  the  dropping  of  compulsory  Greek  in  the  German 
gymnasia  and  the  substitution  of  optional  English.  It  is  a  measure 
designed  to  help  the  young  German  better  to  adjust  himself  to  envi- 
loument. 

lo 
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Latin  and  Greek  have  also  been  omitted  from  entrance  require- 
ments to  London  University. 

Our  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  to  be  in.  the  midst  of  the  world's 
affairs  tomorrow ;  and  still  in  view  of  this,  there  are  those  who  would 
designedly  shut  them  off  from  the  world,  busy  them  with  expressions 
of  thought  absolutely  remote  from  present  day  interests,  make  them 
learn  mathematical  formulas,  which  the  majority  will  never  use  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  all  in  the  hope,  well  meant,  that  they  will  thus  learn 
to  think.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  think  is  to  have  something  to 
think  about 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  different 
studies  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  traditional  subjects  shall  receive 
no  more  attenion  than  others,  except  from  those  pupils  who  intend  to 
•Specialize  ?  The  course  might  well  include  some  Latin  for  all,  possi- 
bly a  year,  and  more  for  those  who  specialize.  It  certainly  ought  to 
include  some  modern  language,  as  that  is  a  means  of  gaining  touch 
with  present  day  civilization,  affords  as  much  so-called  discipline  as 
the  classics,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  of  great  value.  English  should  be 
accorded  its  rightful  place,  not  as  a  parsing  exercise — ^we  spend  too 
much  time  on  that  sort  of  profitless  work  now^— but  English,  which 
leads  the  student  into  all  the  best  thoughts  of  all  times.  The  youth 
should  be  saturated  with  the  greatest  literature,  and  through  the  ideas 
assimilated  his  entire  life  should  receive  bias  and  direction.  The 
sciences  should  be  included  in  every  course  for  every  student — ^not 
enough  to  be  specialized,  but  enough  to  open  up  the  whole  vista  of  pos- 
sibilities. History  should  be  accorded  more  than  the  stingy  place  now 
given  it.  All  should  be  given  introductory  courses  in  algebra  aaad 
geometry,  but  two  years  in  the  High  School  should  be  ample. 

We  must  break  down  the  false  notion  of  the  absolute  difference 
between  that  which  is  of  utility  and  that  which  affords  culture.  In 
an  ideal  education  they  will  be  identical. 

Any  study  is  cultural  and  highly  educative  which  gives  power 
(knowledge)  ;  puts  one  in  touch  and  in  sympathy  with  civilization; 
makes  one  open-minded ;  gives  one  breadth  of  interests ;  makes  one 
interesting  and  likable,  refined,  and  useful  to  society.  True  culture 
means  developed  intellect  and  refined  feelings ;  deals  with  morality 
as  well  as  things  intellectual.  Those  subjects  afford  most  culture 
which  come  nearest  to  life's  interests.  No  study  in  the  course  has  a 
right  to  a  place  for  its  formal  discipline  alone. 

Who  would  crack  nuts  for  the  exercise  in  cracking  them  ?  The 
facts  themselves  should  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  their  contem- 
plation. The  old  doctrine  of  educational  gymnastics  must  give  way 
to  the  new  one  of  nurture. 
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I  plead  for  tho  cultivation  of  breadth  of  interests,  and  the  con- 
necting of  formal  school  work  with  life's  interests.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says  a  utilitarian  '^  is  simply  one  who  prefers  the  useful 
to  the  useless ;  and  who  does  not  ?" 

President  Elliot  tells  us:  The  scientific  imagination  is  quite  as 
productive  for  humaiDf  service  as  the  literary  or  poetic  imagination. 

The  public  high  schools  and  colleges  should  ever  remain  true  cen- 
ters of  liberal  culture,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  should  assume 
ttiat  only  a  certain  few  protected  subjects  are  cultural.  The  liber- 
ality eomes  from  the  breadth  of  interests  stimulated^  the  development 
of  a  sciaatific  spirit  and  an  openness  of  mind.  Great  abiding  inter- 
«.te,  breadth  of  view,  and  richness  of  social  service  are  marks  of 
cnlture;  adherence  to  tradition^  contracted  vision  and  selfishness  of 
action,  marks  of  pedantiy. 

President  Elliot  said  in  his  address  on  "  The  New  Definition  of 
a  Cultivated  Man/'  that  a  cultivated  man  should  possess,  not  all 
knowledge,  but  that  ^^  which  will  enable  him,  with  his  individual 
personal  qualities,  to  deal  best  antd  sympathize  best  with  nature  and 
with  other  human  beings." 

Finally,  and  of  greatest  importance  as  educative  factors,  are  the 
personality  and  influence  of  the  living  men  and  women  who  are  in 
the  environment  of  the  youth.  Great  inspiring,  living  teachers 
can  do  infinitely  more  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  a  subject  Next, 
and  perhaps  not  even  second  in  importaiEice,  is  the  influence  of 
companions. 

Hence,  although  every  subject  may  contribute  to  will-power,  the 
direction  in  which  that  power  will  be  applied  is  absolutely  determined 
by  the  great  interests  and  passions  which  may  happem  to  lay  hold  of 
the  youth's  life.  So  the^course  of  study,  the  paper  curriculum,  is  a 
secondary  matter.  The  all-important  thing  is  to  have  great  souls 
which  breathe  out  abundant  life,  inspiring  and  invigorating  all  with 
idiom  they  come  in  contact. 

MISCELLANEOUS     OPINIONS. 

President  Butler : — The  first  question  to  be  asked  of  any  course 
of  study  is :  Does  it  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  our  contemporary  civili- 
zation i     If  not,  it  is  neither  efficient  nor  liberal. 

President  D.  S,  Jordan,  Leland  Stanford  University : — The  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline  which  underlies  so  much  of  the  traditional 
curriculum  of  the  high  school  and  early  college  years,  has  so  little 
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support  from  common  sense  and  psychology  that  the  common  admin- 
istrators of  the  high  school  will  be  obliged  to  examine  it  very 
critically. 

4 

President  Butler: — The  significance  of  the  development  of 
modem  educatiotn  can  be  best  estimated  by  the  progress  of  the  mother- 
tongue  toward  the  central  place  in  formal  instruction. 

Prof.  r.  C.  Lewis  of  Dartmouth  College  proved,  by  several  care- 
ful tests,  that  students  able  in  mathematical  reasoning  are  not  even 
generally  able  in  practical  reasonioig  and  law.  From  this  he  infers 
that  the  whole  theory  of  faculties  falls  to  the  ground  and  with  it  the 
stronghold  of  formal  discipline.  We  have  emphasized  mathematics 
as  the  great  subject  for  training  accuracy,  or  Latin  for  developing 
discrimination.  It  is  high  time  to  place  the  emphasis  where  it  be- 
longs— on  teaching  power. 

Michael  E.  Sadler,  Manchester,  Eng. : — The  tendency  toward 
scholarship  winning  as  an  end  in  education  leads  toward  trivial  and 
unreal  thijngs,  a  result  of  which  is  want  of  the  grip  and  of  the  reality 
and  of  the  plain  speaking  oji  intellectual  matters  which  are  necessary 
to  develop  sturdy  thinking  power  among  the  boys  who  should  be  the 
future  leaders  in  all  departments  of  life. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Sutton  quoting  Elliott : — "  Leaders  of  educational 
thought  are  now  agreed  that  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge 
of  English  is  not  an  easy,  but  a  laborious  undertaking,  that  ioideed 
there  is  no  subject  in  which  skilled  and  systematic  instruction  is  of 
greater  value."  With  respect  to  paying  serious  attention  to  the 
mother-tongue,  the  ancient  Greeks  have  given  the  world  a  valuable 
lesson,  for  their  linguistic  training  was  acquired  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  tongue,  other  languages  being  absolutely 
prescribed. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Foster,  Bowdoin  College,  Maine : — ^For  one  educated 
under  the  old  prescribed  regime,  and  indoctrinated  with  the  vener- 
able idea  of  what  constitutes  a  liberal  education,  it  is  difficult  to 
eliminate  the  personal  equation.  Men  prefer  to  teach  the  things 
they  were  taught,  and  to  teach  them  in  the  same  way.  So  the  mis- 
takes of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  children  and  upon  childreen's 
children,  unto  how  many  generations  only  the  history  of  education 
can  tell.  Men  may  still  be  found  clinging  to  the  Mediaeval  doctrine 
that  certain  subjects  alone  train  certain  faculties  of  the  mind— one 
subject  for  the  reason,  another  for  the  memory,  still  a  third  for  the 
imagination,  and  possibly  one  royal  subject  (their  soecialty)  wtich 
trains  all  the  faculties.  The  prestige  of  such  subjects  as  Latin, 
Geometry,  Algebra,  is  due  to  tradition^  it  is  the  heritage  from  an 
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age  }vhen  the  field  of  knowledge  was  much  narrower  than  it  is  to- 
day, when  science  had  no  place ;  it  is  due  to  this  as  well  as  to  the 
conservative  iaafluences  so  strong  in  education,  and  to  the  remarkable 
body  of  teachers  and  well-organized  methods  and  materials  which 
these  subjects,  more  than  others,  have  had  in  the  past. 

Is  it  sensible  to  say  that  a  schoolmaster  should  prescribe  the  same 
curriculum  for  all  his  pupils,  and  a  physician  the  same  diet  for  all 
liis  patients?  Certainly  not,  for  in  both  instances  the  value  of  the 
food  depends  on  the  power  of  the  individual  to  assimilate  it 

In  an  elective  system,  where  every  pupil  is  allowed  to  select  his 
own  program,  he  is  amply  protected  from  the  daingers  of  a  foolish 
choice  by  the  advice  of  friends,  by  tradition,  by  physical  and  mental 
limitations,  by  the  number  of  hours  and  the  number  of  teachers 
available,  by  college  requirements,  by  deliberate  choice,  by  the  laws 
of  dependence  smd  sequence  applied  to  the  order  of  studies,  etc. 

"  The  higher  education,"  says  Lord  Kelvin,  has  two  purposes : 
First,  to  enable  the  student  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and,  second,  to  make 
life  worth  living." 

Mr.  John  Harrison,  on©  of  the  shrewdest  Scottish  merchants  in 
Edinburgh,  declares  in  favor  of  an  education  comprising  English, 
Mathematics,  Modem  Latuguages,  Science,  and  Drawing,  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  old  scholastic    lines,  but   in  keeping  with  the  Modem 
Spirit,  and  with  a  direct  bearing  upon  practical  life. 
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SPECIAL   PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


I.— HALIFAX  INSITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

1905. 

J.   Feabon,  Principal. 

A.  H.  IiIacKay,  L.L.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sib, — The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  this  school 
during  the  year  1906.  The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  110, 
of  whom  88  belonged  to  Nova  Scotia,  10  to  Newfoundland,  7  to  New 
Brunswick,  acod  5  to  P.  E.  Island. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  was  very  good,  no  serious  sickness  hav- 
ing appeared  during  the  year.  A  few  cases  of  German  measles  and 
a  few  cases  of  ordinary  cold  were  the  only  visitations,  making  the 
year,  from  a  health  point  of  view,  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of 
the  Institution.  Our  excellent  sanitary  conditions,  laige  well-ven- 
tilated rooms,  and  the  great  care  the  matron  and  her  assistant  .have 
for  the  pupils,  explain  to  a  great  extent  the  reason  of  this  satisfactory 
state  of  things. 

In  the  educational  department,  no  interruptions  havkig  occurred 
through  ijlness,  better  results  than  usual  were  obtained.  About  75 
per  cent,  were  taught  on  the  oral  method,  the  remaind^  being  taught 
on  the  manual  system.  The  teachers  and  other  officers  discharged 
their  duties  faithfully,  and  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the  pupils,  both 
in  school  and  out  of  it  The  conduct  of  the  pupils  was  most  praise- 
worthy, an  interest  in  their  studies,  a  ready  willingness  to  help  in  the 
work  of  the  house  aiid  grounds,  and  a  kindly  spirit  towards  one 
another,  were  evident  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  doubtless  many  deaf  children  of  school  age 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces,  who  have  not  yet  been  brou^t 
under  instruotion.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  P.  E.  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  where  the  governments  provide  for  only  a  limited 
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number  of  pupils.  Even  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  where 
every  deaf  child  of  school  age  and  sound  mind  and  body  can  obtain 
admission  to  the  Institution,  there  are  children,  growing  up  without 
education.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  is  the  misplaced  affection 
of  mothers  in  refusing  to  be  separated  from  their  afflicted  children, 
for  whom  they  have  n.aturally  more  than  usual  love  and  sympathy. 

It  is  often  hard  to  make  such  parents  see  that  this  is  really  a  form  of 
selfishness,  and  that  their  children  will  grow  up  to  blame  them  for 
depriving  them  of  education.  In  Nova  Scotia,  at  least,  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  bring  the  existence  of  this  ijnstitution  to 
Ae  knowledge  of  parents  having  deaf  children.  Circulars  have  been 
sent  to  medical  men  troughout  the  province  asking  them  to  report 
any  children  completely  or  partially  deaf  who  may  come  under  their 
notice.  It  would  help  if  public  school  teachers  could  be  induced  to 
make  inquiries  regarding  the  existence  of  deaf  children  in  their  dif- 
ferent school  sections  and  to  send  the  adresses  of  the  parents  of  any 
such  children  they  may  hear  of  to  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  education  of  the  schoolroom  the  boys  receive 
instruction  in  Sloyd  or  Manual  Training,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  and 
printing,  and  the  girls  in  dressmaking,  cooking  and  general  house 
work.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  given  exercises  in  physical  culture 
twice  a  week  by  a  certificated  teacher. 

J.   Feaeon^  Principal. 


II.— HALIFAX    SCHOOL   FOR. THE    BLIND,    1905. 

(a.) — Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

J.   C.  Mackintosh^  President. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  great  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  Provincial  Governments  and 
Legislatures  interested,  and  to  the  many  friends  of  the  blind,  their 
thirty-fifth  annual  report ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  desire,  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  Almi^ty  God  for  the  many  blessings  vouch- 
safed the  school  during  the  year  just  closed. 

superintendent's    report. 

In  Ae  Superintendent's  report  will  be  found  a  brief  history  of 
the  year's  progress,  an  outline  of  the  work  being  carried  di,  Bjni  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  school. 
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The  teachers  in  the  several  departments  have  dane  admirable 
work,  and  your  Board  feel  that  the  school  is  most  fortunate  in  having 
as  members  of  the  teaching  staff  so  many  zealous  and  experienced 
instructors.  The  Superintendent's  report  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution. 

DOMESTIC    DEPARTMENT. 

In  a  school  of  this  character,  the  officials  and  assistants  in  the 
domestic  departmeait  require  to  be  faithful,  efficient  and  painstaking 
in  their  work.  The  comfort,  health  and  happiness  of  the  household 
largely  depend  upon  the  thought  and  attention  given  to  their  daily 
dutiies  by  the  members  of  the  domestic  staff.  It  is  gratifying  to 
report  that  the  domestic  department  is  being  carried  on  with  marked 
efficiency  and  economy. 

During  the  year,  the  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Drillio,  and  the  boys* 
matron,  Mrs.  Hussey,  resigned  their  positions.  Their  places  have 
sincfe  been  taken  by  Miss  L.  J.  Bray,  and  Mrs.  Langille,  both  of 
whom  have  proved  themselves  to  be  capable  and  reliable  heads  of 
departments. 

Miss  L.  Lockward,  matron  of  the  junior  department,  and  Miss 
E.  Lockward,  matron  of  the  girls'  department,  have  discharged  their 
duties  with  commendable  energy  and  effiicency. 

FINANCIAL    SUPPORT. 

Your  Board  regret  that  the  current  receipts  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessary  current  expenses.  In  a  previous  report  we  called 
attcintion  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  resulting  from  the  advance 
in  prices  paid  on  provisions,  fuel,  wages,  etc.  The  present  cost  per 
pupil  is  about  $200.00  per  annum.  This  cost  cannot  be  reduced 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  Our  annual  expendi- 
ture on  each  pupil  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  Our  three  sources  of  income,  are  first, 
the  provincial  and  municipal  grants;  second,  the  interest  upon 
funded  bequests:  and  third,  subscriptions  and  donations.  During 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  "  Act  Respect- 
ing the  Education  of  the  Blind  "  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  annual  paylnent  of  $180.00  per  pupil  by  the  province  and  muni- 
cipalities :  an  Increase  of  $30.00  per  pupil  over  the  amount  previously 
paid. 

The  statutory  contributions  from  Ifew  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  Newfouaidland,  for  the  past  year  were  respectively. 
New  Brunswick,  $160.00  per  pupil;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $75.00 
\)er  pupil;  and  Newfoundland,  $150.00  per  pupil.       Your  Board 
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would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of 
these  three  provinces  the  necessity  of  increasing  their  annual  grant 
per  pupil  to  $180.00,  thus  making  the  allowance  per  pupil  the  same 
as  that  received  from  Nova  Scotia.  We  believe  that  this  increase 
will  commend  itself  to  the  business  judgment  of  the  respective  Gbv- 
emments  and  L^slatures,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  to  the  well  being  of  this  institution,  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  increase  be  made  so  as  to  cover  the  payments  for  the  current 
school  year,  otherwise  we  shall  have  to  face  a  deficit. 

NEEDED    INFORMATION. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
for  many  years  has  been  the  obtaining  of  information  with  respect 
to  the  whereabouts  of  blind  children*     The  educational  authorities 
in  the  respective  provinces  have  rendered  material  aid  in  securing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  children  of  schoolable  age.     Each  teacher 
in  making  his  semi-annual  retuims  is  supposed  to  send  in  to  the  edu- 
cational department  the  names  of  all  children,  who,  owing  to  lack  of 
sight,  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools.      Unfortunately,  many 
of  the  teachers  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  returns.       Hence 
in  many  districts,  blind  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  the 
privilege  of  the  education  which  this  school  would  gladly  give  them 
free  of  charge.       The  loss  of  sight  is,  in  itself,  a  serious  drawback 
to  any  boy  or  girl,  but  the  loss  is  many  times  increased  when    the 
boy  or  girl  is  deprived  pf  educational  advantages.       The  child  with 
sight  may  never  enter  a  school  house,  may  never  learn  to  read  or 
write,  and  yet  may  become  an  active,  self-siipporting  citizen.       The 
blind  child  without  education  is  doomed  to  live  a  life  of  idleness,  and 
to  be  dependent  upon  others  for  his  support.       Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  the  school  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Xew  Brunswick,    Prince  Edward  Island,    and    Newfoundland,    to 
help  us  in  furthering  the  education  of  the  blind.     •  This  they  can  best 
do  by  carefully  placing  in  their  semi-anual  returns,  the  names,  ages, 
and  addresses  of  all  children  in  their  respective    districts,  who  are 
partially  or  totally  blind.     Clergymen,  doctors,  and  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  may  greatly  aid  the  cause  of  education  by 
sending  to  the  Superintendent  of  this  school  full  information  with 
respect  to  any  blind  child  in  their  respective  localities. 

THE     WOBK    OF    THE     INSTITUTION. 

The  growing  interest  that  has  been  evinced  by  the  public  in  the 
work  of  this  iaistitution  has  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  your 
Board.  When  it  was  first  proposed  to  erect  a  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Halifax,  there  were  many  who  doubted  the  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution.  The  public  interest  in  the  education 
and  training  of  the  blind  has  steadily  increased.     To-day,  the  value 
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of  the  work  of  the  institution  is  very  fully  recognized.  We  have  al- 
ways kept  steadily  in  mind  the  necessity  for  familiarizing  all  classes 
of  the  community  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  school.  With 
this  end  in  view,  regular  monthly  concerts  have  been  given  at  the 
institution  throughout  the  school  year.  Public  meetings  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind  have  been  held  many  times  in  each  city  and  town 
throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland.  A  series  of 
free  concerts  has  been  given  at  the  school  during  the  progress  of  the 
Provincial  Exhibitions.  We  have,  in  short,  done  everything  in  our 
power  to'  make  known  the  educational  work  of  the  school  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  result  of  this  policy  of  wide 
publicity  has  been  most  gratifying.  Our  graduates,  as  teachers  of 
music,  pianoforte  tuners,  etc.,  now  find  more  ready  employment  than 
ever  before,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  confidence  in  their  professional 
or  mechanical  skill. 

The  thanks  of  your  Board  is  most  cordially  tendered  to  the  press 
of  the  city  and  country,  which  has  at  all  times  ably  seconded  our 
efforts  to  further  the  interests  of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

The  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  the  medical  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  provinces,  have  likewise  placed  us  under  obligation  for  the 
kind  interest  they  have  always  taken  iai  the  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion. In  this  connection,  we  may  state  that  during  the  summer 
vacation  the  assembly  hall  and  schoolrooms  in  our  new  school  build- 
ing were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association, 
which  held  its  anual  meeting  in  Halifax  in  August  last.  The  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  medical  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Your  Board  feel  confident  that  the  out- 
come of  the  meetings  m  this  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  blind  throughout  Canada. 

THE    SUPEBINTENDENT. 

Your  Directors  cannot  close  the  annual  report  for  1905  without 
referring  to  the  constant  and  untiring  labours  of  our  esteemed 
Superintendent,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser.  His  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  also  of  the  blind  of  the  Maritime  Provin- 
ces and  Newfoundland,  have  made  his  name  a  household  word  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  No  felt  need  of  the  school  escapes  his  atten- 
tion, whether  the  need  be  one  of  increased  accommodation,  additional 
equipment,  or  a  matter  of  administration.  That  this  institution 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  schools  for  the  blind  on  the  contin- 
-net,  is  mainly  due  to  the  administrative  ability  and  unceasing  efforts 
of  our  able  Superintendent.  The  achievement  of  to-day  is  but  a 
stepping  stone  to  the  further  achievement  of  to-morrow. 
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A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  is  the  active 
und  sympathetic  interest  he  evinces  in  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
Eyerj  phase  of  their  life  is  followed  by  him  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  hia  thought  aaid  efforts  on  their  behalf  are  constant  and  unremit- 
ting. 
« 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 

f 

In  addition  to  the  donations  elsewhere  referred  to,  your  Board 
gratefuDy  acknowledge  the  following  bequests: — Estate  of  W.  C. 
Urquhart,  Halifax,  $8,200;  estate  of  Mrs.  Allison  Smith,  Halifax, 
$2000 ;  estate  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Bolton,  Halifax,  $1000 ;  estate  of 
Archibald  Kennedy,  Charlottetowai,  $1,343.23;  estate  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Wiggins,  Windsor,  $500;  estate  of  L.  J.  Morton,  Halifax, 
^500 ;  estate  of  G.  Campbell,  FoUeigh,  $500 ;  estate  of  F.  C.  Parker, 
Halifax,  $200 ;  estate  of  Michael  Murphy,  Halifax,  $100 ;  estate  of 
Miss  L.  Avery,  Grand  Pre,  $100;  estate  of  D.  McKenzie,  Fraser's 
Orant,  Nova  Scotia,  $50 ;  estate  of  E.  P.  Archbold,  Halifax,  $25 ; 
estate  of  W.  C.  West,  Halifax,  $22.12.  The  receipt  of  these  bequests 
lias  been  duly  appreciated  by  your  Board.  The  names  of  the  l^is- 
tora  will  ever  be  borne  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  friends  of  the 
school,  and  their  thoughtful  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will 
be  a  lasting  monument  to  their  memory. 

Our  especial  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  A,  W.  H.  Lindsay,  attend- 
ing physician,  Dr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  opthalmic  surgeon,  and  Dr.  A. 
W.  Cogswell,  dental  surgeon,  for  their  professional  services. 

The  Board  of  Managers  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr. 
J.B.  Medcalfe,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hebb,  Mr.  H.  B.  Clark,  Mr.  John  Mul- 
lane,  and  others,  for  kindly  admitting  the  pupils  to  lectures,  concerts, 
etc,  nnder  their  respective  managements. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.   C.   Mackintosh,  President. 


^^  H.  MacKvy,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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(6.)— THE   SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 

C.   F.    Fraskb,   LL.D.,    Superintendent, 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  BKrul : 

Gentlemen: — The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted 
shows  that  154  blind  persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the 
past  year,  of  whom  91  were  males  and  63  females.  Of  these,  19 
have  since  graduated  or  remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number 
registered  December  1st,  1905,  135,  of  w^hom  81  are  males,  ajid  54 
females.  Of  these,  84  are  from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  28 
from  New  Brunswick,  9  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  13  from  New- 
foundland, 1  from  Quebec,  and  1  from  Alberta, 

TABLE     OF     ATTENDANCE. 

Boys.       Girls    Adults.     Total. 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1904 74  54  5  133 

Entered  during  the  year    10  9  2  21 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home 10  9  .  .  19 

Registered  Dec.  1st,  1905 81  54  7  135 

PROGRESS. 

This  institution  is  a  special  school  for  the  education  and  training 
of  those  deprived  of  sight.  Its  main  object  is  to  fit  its  pupils  for  the 
activities  of  life,  and  to  overcome,  as  far  as  possible,  the  handicap  of 
blindness. 

The  success  of  a  school  for  the  blind  depends,  first,  upon  liberal 
financial  suport;  second,  upon  wise  and  judicious  management; 
third,  upon  its  haying  a  zealous  and  experienced  staff  of  teachers; 
fourth,  upon  its  possessing  commodious  and  suitable  buildings  and 
extensive  grounds ;  and  fifth,  upon  the  equipment  of  its  several  de- 
partments. Judged  from  these  standpoints,  this  school  has  attained 
a  position  second  to  that  of  no  similar  institution  on  the  contineait. 

The  blind  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  the 
friends  of  the  blind,  and  those  ^vho  have  aided  in  making  this  insti- 
tution what  it  is  to-day,  have  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  with  w^hat 
has  already  been  achieved.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  truly  progressive  school  cannot  afford  to  stamd  still.  There  is 
much  more  that  can  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it 
behooves  us  all  to  be  up  aaid  doing  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  this 
institution  more  and  more  beneficial.  Progress  must  be  our  watch- 
\vord. 
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I 

>  LIBERAL    SUPPOET. 


If  those  who  are  blind  are  to  become  self-supporting  men  and- 
womaO)  they  must  be  given  special  educational  advantages.  When 
these  advantages  are  provided,  they  involve  large  capital  expenditure 
and  heavy  outlay  on  current  account  It  is  poor  economy  to  uawier- 
educate  the  blind.  It  is  good  investment  of  public  and  private  funds 
to  make  active  citizens  and  successful  bread  winners  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight 

The  people  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  are 
fully  alive  to  the  work  that  is  being  dooje  by  this  institution!  Their 
representatives  in  the  respective  Provincial  Legislatures  have  made 
annual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  have,  from 
time  to  tiine,  increased  the  same. 

• 

A  reference  to  our  subscription  lists  for  the  past  few  years,  and 
to  our  record  of  bequests,  shows  the  deep  interest  that  has  been  taken 
'  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  many  kind  anl  thoughtful  friends  of 
the  school  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  liberal  public  and  pri- 
vate support  has  been  most  timely,  and  has  enabled  the  school  to  do 
most  effective  work. 

With  our  growing  school  have  come  growing  needs.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  our  friends  in  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  and  also  those 
in  private  life,  will  keep  this  fact  well  in  mind,  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  further  the  benevolent  work  carried  on  by  this 
institution. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  is  placed  by  law  in 
the  hands  of  sixteen  gentlemen,  who  constitu*te  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. Twelve  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  are  elected 
annually  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Corporation.  The  remain- 
ing four  are  the  premiers  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  Xew 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  who  are  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Manjagers  devote  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  hold  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  give  earnest  consideration  to  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  Through  the  wise  and  judicious  management 
of  the  Board  the  funds  of  the  school  have  been  carefully  adminis- 
tered. A  iJaiform  record  of  efficiency  and  economy  has  been  main- 
tained. This  record  should  prove  a  ^eat  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  gentlemen  who  have  given  freely  of  their  time  and  thought  to 
further  the  interests  of  this  institution. 


^ 
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Tlie  following  sta  tement  shows  the  ftinny^l  cost  per  pupil,  and  the 
value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  leading  schools   for  the 
'blind   upon   this  contineni.     This   statement   should   be    carefully 
studied  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  institution. 

8TATIBTTCS    WITH    BE8PECT     TO    SCHOOLS    FOB    THE     BLIND. 

v«>  ^f  n^*  ~^..  Value  of  Ground 

Institution.  l^',?f  ^r«i£f  »nd 

PupiU  capita.  Building.. 

Brantford,  Ont 138  309  $200,000.00 

Berkeley,  Cal 59  276  650,000.00 

Janes\rille,  Wis. 117  299  225,000.00 

Colorado 47  300  225,000.00 

Baltimore,  Maryland 97  300  375,000.00 

Kew  York    199  310.  240,000.00 

Batavia,  K  Y 137  342  365,340.00 

:^  rbraska  City    87  373  100,0O0.<i'> 

Philaclejpbia,   Penn 195  417  665j5i»4.0.> 

Perkins,  Sth,  Boston 234  422  565,996.00 ' 

Halifax,  N.  S 135  200  150,000.00 

• 

TEACHING  STAFF. 

The  several  departments  of  this  school  are  well  organized.  The 
work  is  being  carried  on  by  a  staflF  of  zealous  and  experienced  teachers* 

LITEBAHY    DEPABTMENT. 

In  the  six  graded  and  two  ungraded  classes  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment, the  pupils  are  receiving  a  sound  English  education.  The 
branches  taught  include  spelling,  reading,  braille  ppint  writing,  pen- 
cil writing,  geography,  history,  grammar,  literature,  composition,, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  the  rudiments  of  science,  Frencli 
Latin,  etc.  Thirty-five  classes  meet  daily  for  periods  of  fifty  min- 
utes each.  Seven  teachers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils 
are  enrolled  in  this  department. 


MUSICAL    DEPABTMENT. 

In  the  musical  department,  the  pupils  are  receiving  a  first-rate 
training  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  They  are  also  receiving 
instructiooi  in  harmonic  notation,  braille  notation,  .'the  theory  of 
music,  etc.  The  instructors  are  thoroughly  trained  musicians  and 
follow  their  chosen  profession  with  zeal.  Twenty-four  pianos  are 
in  use  daily  for  ten  hours  each.  The  following  brief  outline  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in 'this  depart- 
ment:— 110  pupils  are  studying  the  pianoforte  or  the  cabinet  oi^gan; 
20  pupils  are  receiving  private  singing  lessons ;  32  pupils  are  being- 
given  instruction  in  the  use  of  string,   reed,  or  brass  instnmients; 
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113 pupils  are  receiviojg  vocal  instruction  in  classes;  50  are  enrolled 
in  the  classes  of  braille  notation ;  and  28  are  studying  harmonic  nota- 
tion and  the  theory  of  music.  JSight  teachers  and  two  music  readers 
are  daily  employed  in  giving  instruction,  and,  in  all,  129  pupils  are 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  department, 

TECHNICAL.     DEPABTMENT. 

The  technical  department  of  the  school  is  well  abreast  of  that  of 
similar  institutions,  but  there  is  still  room  for  development.  Fifty- 
three  girh  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  crocketing,  bead  \<reaving, 
raffia  work,  etc. ;  twenty  young  boys  receive  instruction  in  reed  work ; 
twenty  young  men  are  being  taught  cane-seating,  brush-making,  and 
willow  basket-making  J  and  ei^teen  are  studying  the  »tuning  and  re- 
pairing of  pianofortes  and  cabinet  organs.  Five  teachers  give  daily 
instruction  in  the  technical  department,  and  ninety  nine  pupils  are 
benefitting  thereby. 

PHYSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  physical  training  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  has  always  been 
considered  of  first  importance.  The  drill  master  and  his  assistants 
are  enthusiastic  and  painstaking  instructors.  Every  effort  is  made 
by  them  to  foster  among  the  pupils  an  intelligent  interest  in  physical 
development  and  a  desire  for  physical  exercise.  Eight  classes  are 
under  instruction,  the  work  being  directed  by  a  drill  master  and 
three  assistants.  Fifty-four  girls  and  seventy-one  boys  are  being 
trained  in  this  department 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  of  the  several  departments  of  the  school  has  re- 
ceived my  earnest  consideration.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
expended  upon  books,  maps,  and  other  costly  appliances  for  the  liter- 
ary department.  A  large  outlay  has  also  been  made  in  supplying 
the  musical  department  with  pianos,  brass,  reed,  and  string  instru- 
ments, and  in  purchasing  music  printed  ijt  the  Braille  Point  System. 
The  partial  fitting  of  our  workshops  and  gymnasiums  has  also  proved 
a  serious  tax  upon  our  limited  income.  These  expenditures  have 
all  been  absolutely  necessary,  as  without  proper  equipment,  the  work 
of  the  several  departments  could  not  be  carried  on  wth  any  degree 
of  success. 

« 

In  our  literary  department  we  require  a  greater  number  of  models 

for  touch  study.     Our  collection  of  physiological  and  geographical 

models  is  fairly  complete.       Dr.  Springle,  of  Montreal,  and    other 

friends,  have  recentlv  presented  the  school  with  a  number  of  stuffed 

birds  and  animals,  and  tangible  objects.       Our  collection  of  minerals 

and  mineral  ore  has  been  increased  by  a  number  of  fine  specimens 

»xipplied  to  us  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.       A  beginning 


\ 
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has  been  made  towards  securing  models  of  buildings,  bridges,  ships, 
machines,  and  of  the  hundred  and  one  objects  so  familiar  to  the  eye. 
Several  public-spirited  friends,  appreciating  the  artistic  value  to  rthe 
blind  of  tangible  models,  have  kindly  offered  to  present  to  the  school 
busts  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  and  other  plaster  casts. 

Let  those  who  read  this  report  consider  for  one  moment  how 
much  knowledge  and  information  the  child  with  sight  gains  from 
observation  of  that  which  he  sees.  Through  the  eye  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  objects  about  him.  Photography  has  opened  to  him 
new  and  broader  fields  of  knowledge.  Through  sight  his  faculties 
of  perception  and  discrimination  are  developed.  To  the  blind,  touch 
is  sight.  Hence  in  their  education  tangible  tnodels  and  tangible  ob- 
jects are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  the  musical  department  we  require  a  good  sized  modeim.  pipe 
organ.  Such  an  organ  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
would  probably  cost  beween  five  and  six  housand  dollars.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  demand  for  church  organists  has  become 
urgent.  There  is  no  reason  why  our  pupils  should  not  be  trained 
as  organists  aaid  choir  masters.  In  Great  Britain  these  positions  are 
frequently  filled  by  persons  who  are  blind.  The  ways  and  means 
for  securing  an  organ  are  now  receiving  earnest  consideration. 

Additional  appliances  are  required  in  our  technical  department, 
and  more  apparatus  is  needed  in  our  gymnasiums.  The  expenditure 
of  $1000  upon  these  departments  would  probably  meet  our  needs  for 
some  years  to  come. 

BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS. 

The  resident  school  population — including  officers,  teachers,  pu- 
pils and  domestic  staff — ^numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons. 
These  are  comfortably  housed  in  commodious  Aud  suitable  buildings 
which  are  admirably  lighted  and  well-ventilated.  In  the  planning 
of  these  buildings,  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  school.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the  segregation  of  the 
sexes  outside  of  regular  school  hours.  The  dormitories  and  smaller 
sleeping  rooms  are  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  each  pupil 
occupying  a  separate  bed.  The  lavatory  and  bathing  accommoda- 
tions are  adequate,  and  the  plumbing  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  all 
respects.  The  sitting-rooms,  reading-rooms,  reception  rooms,  and 
dining-rooms  are  well  ordered  and  comfortable.  The  school  rooms, 
music  rooms,  tuning  rooms,  workshops,  and  gymnasiums,  in  the  new 
School  building,  and  all  that  oaiie  could  desire.  The  buildings  are 
well  heated  throughout  by  a  hot  water  systeni  connected  with  four 
distinct  furnaces. 
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The  school  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of 
Halifax,  where  the  air  is  always  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  where 
the  uninterrupted  rays  of  the  sun  can  be  felt  and  enjoyed  from  mom 
till  eve. 

The  grounds  in  which  the  school  stands  include  an  entire  city 
black  bounded  on  its  four  sides  by  streets  and  bordered  by  beautiful 
shade  trees,  which  were  set  out  in  1870  .by  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  Mit- 
chell. These  grounds  bear  the  name  of  Murdoch  Square,  in  honour 
of  the  founder  of  the  school.       In  them  Avie  have  separate  recreation 

grounds  for  the  boys,  for  the  girls,  and  for  the  junior  pupils.  The 
grounds  have  been  tastefully  laid  out  in  paths  and  grass  plots. 
Swings,  giant  strides,  tilts,  running  tracks,  etc.,  havo  been  provided 
for  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  the  pupils.  A  large  artificial,  (pond 
beautifies  the  southern  portion  of  the  grouaixis.  This  pond  has  proved 
a  great  source  of  delight  to  the  pupils  for  skating  during  the  winter 
months,  and  for  boating  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  past  year  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. The  physiciain  in  charge,  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  has,  as 
usual,  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions,  and  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  the  high  staiodard  of  health  which  has  marked  the 
history  of  the  school  for  many  years  past. 

GRADUATES. 

The  reports  from  the  graduates  of  the  school  continue  to  be  most 
encouraging.  These  reports  are  of  never  failing  interest  to  me,  re- 
cording, as  they  do,  successes  asad  failures,  triumphs  and  defeats,  and 
experiences  of  widely  varying  character.  From  these  experiences 
of  our  graduates,  I  have  gained  many  important  lessons  which  have 
been  turned  to  practical  account  in  the  training  of  the  pupils  of  this 
schocd. 

In  June  last,  graduating  diplomas  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Miss  Clara  McNeil,  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Miss  Emma  Legere,  Shediac,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of 
vocal  music  and  the  cabinet  org«to. 

Miss  Alberta  Kinsella,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of 
the  pianoforte  and  voice. 

Mias  Mary  Blanchard,  St  Charles,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  eompe- 
tent  masseuse. 
11 
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Olivier  Connier,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.     Also^  a  certificate  as  a  pianoforte  tuner. 

John  Keefe,  Canso,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte and  cabinet  organ. 

Joseph  Emina,  Hebb's  Cove,  N.  S.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of 
vocal  and  ioidtrumental  music. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Campbell,  principal  of  the  musical  department,  is  at 
present  taking  a  year's  course  of  study  in  one  of  the  conservatories 
of  music  Jn  Leipzig,  Germany.  Owing  to  his  absence,  Miss  Clara 
McNeil  and  Mr.  Olivier  Cormier  have  received  temporary  appoint- 
ments as  assistant  teachers  of  music. 

Miss  Clara  McNeil  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  in  vocal  music 
by  the  Halifax  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mr.  J.  liollis  Lindsay,  who  graduated  from  this  institution  in 
1903,  has  won  distinction  in  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Lindsay,  after  one  year's  training  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, received  his  graduating  diploma^  and  won  the  gold  medal  of  his 
class. 

BUILDING     FUND. 

Of  the  $23,038.22  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  our  new 
school  building,  $17,768.22  have  already  been  paid  in.  I  sincerely 
tinist  that  the  balance,  $5,270.00  may  be  realized  at  an  early  date. 
Subscriptions  from  those  who  have  not  contributed  to  our  building 
fund  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Board  of  Maaaagers  have  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  cor- 
dial support  they  have  extended  to  me  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  Eraser,    Superintendent, 
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m-VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN,  HAUFAX. 

(Incorporated  1888). 

Directors,  1905. 

Ex-ajfficio — The   Superintendent   of   Education, 

The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

Mrs.  J.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Davys, 

Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald,  - 

Mr.  J.  E.  Roy,  Mr.  James  Dempster, 

Col  F.  H.  Oxley,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  D.  Keith,  Hon.  Senator  Power, 

Mr.  J.  C.  O'Mullin,  Miss  M.  Murphy, 

Mr.  a.  McKay. 

Aiulitor : 

m 

J.    C.    MACiClN'lX)SH. 

President 

Vice-Presiiient HoN.  Senator  Power. 

Tremnrer CoL.  F.   U.  OxLEY. 

Smetanj    A.  McKay. 

As^iMant  Secretary Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 

Teaching  Staff,  1904-1906. 

V 

Head  Manter : 
H.  M.  Rosenberg. 

Assistant  Teachers: 

Mechanical  aiid  Architectural  Drawing. . .  .John  Critchlow,  C.  E. 
Freehand  Drawing Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 


REPOKT  of  the  SECRETARY  FOR  1904-05. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C, 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 


Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Financial  State- 
ment  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  for 
the  year  1904-05,  also  the  Report  of  the  Head  Master. 

Six  Free  Scholarships  were  awarded — two  to  Academies, 
two  to  Hi^  Schools,  and  two  to  Common  Schools.  Some  of  these  stu- 
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wero  afterwards  auccessful  in  securing  prizca  at  the  Provincial 
kition. 

rt  education  in  all  its  vnrioii»  foriQB,  from  Mcclianical  and  Free- 
Drawing  to  Original  Deaigiiitig  and  Oil  Painting,  is  every  day 
ling  of  greater  importance  in  tho  developnaent  of  our  industries 
a.  the  culture  of  fiie  people.  For  its  advancement  tlie  Public 
1  is  the  most  effective  agency.  The  Art  School  should  there- 
's more  closely  articulated  with  the  gmeral  educational  system 

Provimce.  Progress  in  all  the  more  elementary  classes-  should 
;ularly  tested  by  government  examinationa,  and  certificates 
I  be  awarded  for  the  different  grades  and  diplomas,  given  to  those 
ompleted  the  course  satisfactorily.  These  certificates  and  diplo- 
'ould  be  of  pecuniary  value  to  the  possessors  and  a  great  stimu- 

more  regular  attendance  and  better  worlc. 

should  bo  one  of  the  principal  duties  aoid  highest  aimis  of  the 
naster  to  inspire  the  teacliers  of  the  public  schools  with  a  deep 
)t  in  art  in  every  way  possiMe,  by  teaching,  by  reading  papers  at 
ers'  Associations  and  Institutes,  etc. 

order  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  origin  and  purposes  of  the 
jhool,  I  beg  to  submit  a  short  historical  sketch  prepared  for  the 
1  opening  of  the  Art  School  bnildlDg  three  years  ago. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKay,  Secretary. 
IX,  Feb.  2,  1906. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

''iCTOaiA  ScHOOi.   OF   Aht  ani>  Design  in  accovnt  with    the 
Treasurer. 
Dr. 
1,     To  amount  Current  Account  over- 
drawn       $1402  30 

To  cost  of  building,   bal.,  31417.63 
8.      "    paid  contractors    ....        .'>0.00 

1473  S3 

tl.     "    investment  City  wnsols 4950  00 

"    deposit  receipts    300  00 

"  balance  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  . .  200  74 

"    paid  salaries  to  date 1487  78 

"      "     models,  supplies,  etc 43  76 

"  '*     fuel,  light  and  repairs   .  . .  207  79 

"  "     advertising  and  printing  .  ,  15   15 

"      "     fire  inauranco   115  40 

«      «     City  taxes    102  18 

$10297   66 
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Cr. 

By  balaaioe  due  Endowment  Fund . .   $7827  40' 

"    Government  grant 800  00 

"    City  grant   500  00 

"    interest  on  investments    *      222  51 

"    school  fees  collected 262  00 

*'    rents  collected   631  00 

"    proceeds  lectures   162  75 

"    subscriptions    2  00 

$10297  6«^ 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  July  3rd,  1905. 

Fred  H.   Oxley, 

^  Treasurer. 

Audited  and  found  correct 

J,   C.    Mackintosh,  Auditor, 


HEAD  MASTER'S  REPORT  FOR  1904-05. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Victoria  School  of  AH  and  Design: 

While  the  attendance  in  the  various  classes  of  the  school  did  not 
reach  in  1904-05  the  highest  mark,  tlie  receipts  were  larger,  there 
being  more  paying  pupils  than  formerly.  The  average  of  work  was 
somewhat  lower  also,  owing  to  the  fact  that  about  98j^  of  the  students 
were  new  and  inexperienced.  An  exhibition  of  the  schoors  work 
was  given  at  the  Annual  Provincial  Exhibition,  and  medals  were 
given  it  for  merit,  which  demonstrates  that  the  average  of  excellence 
lias  not  fallen  below  that  of  other  schools. 

Ten  lectures  were  advertised  to  be  given  in  the  school-roora  duT- 
ing  the  winter  on  art  subjects.  Nine  only  were  given,  one  Itxjtxurer 
failing  to  appear  because  of  another  engagement,  viz.,  a  wedding 
tour. 

The  lectures  were  fairly  well  attended,  and  were  exceedingly  iie 
teresting;  and  it  were  well  to  coyjtinue  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  art 
^nd  the  school  in  that  manner. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  lectures  given: — 

The  Meaning  and  Scope  of  Art,  by  Dr.  MacMechan. 
Art  Treasures  in  Cathedrals,  bv  Prof.  Stockley. 
The  Great  Italian  Masters,  bv  Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie. 


ic  ((  ic  u  n  a 

«  6C  i(  a  u  a 


Greek  Architecture  and  Greek  Sculptors,  by  Rev.  Prin.  Falconer. 
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Picturesque  Europe,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  McCarthy. 

u  i(  ii  a  u 

Comparative  Art,  by  II.'  M.  R. 
There  were  no  bequests  to  the  school  last  year. 
Accompanying  this  is  a  list  of  the  students  attending. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  RosENBURG^  Principak 

Morning  Class. — Miss  M.  Reardon,  115  Dresden  Row;   Miss  Annand,  JJigby; 

Miss  Wood,  ;  Miss  Ritdiie,  Belmont,  N.  W.  Anuj  Miss  Willis,  03  Queea 

St. ;  Miss  Brown,  Kent  St. ;  Miss  James,  Charlobtetown ;  Miss  Crof ton.  Pleasant 
St.;  Miss  Anderson,  Dockyard;  Miss  E.  Anderson,  Dockyard;  Miss  Angevine. 
21  Spring  Garden  Road ;  Miss  Fenerty,  St.  Margarerts  Bay  Road ;  Miss  Way, 
Docl^ard;  Miss  Kinnear.  Soiitli  Park  St.;  Miss  DeBlois,  Bedford;  Miss  Marshal!, 
Rockingham ;  Miss  Hay  ward,  65  Edward  St. ;  Miss  Cossey,  AshUigh,  N.  W.  Arm ; 
Air.  Russell,  Dartmouth. 

Evening  Class. — Miss  Witter,  Dartmouth;  Miss  Fanning,  36  Carleton  St.; 
Mias  Mowatt,  Halifax  Ladies'  College;  Miss  Brodie,  Willow  St.;  Miss  Henrion, 
North  St.;  Miss  Daley,  North  St.;  Miss  MacDonald,  North  St.;  Miss  Ross,  Vic- 
toria Road;  Mr.  Burgess,  Dalhousle  College;  Mr.  MacKintosh,  Dalhousie  College-; 
Mr.  Schwartz,  Jubilee  Road;  Mr.  Willis,  36  Bishop  St.;  Mr.  McCreedy,  156 
Brunswick  St.;  Mr.  Stapleton,  Dalhousie  CoJege. 

Afternoon  Cass. — i^.iss  Ross,  Victoria  Road ;     Miss  Inglia,  50  Robic  St. ;  Misa 

O.  Inglis,  50  Robie  St.;  Miss  Elliot,  Roble  St.;  Miss  Connolly,  '6i  Maynard  .-v.; 

Miss  Power,  Brunswick  St.;  Miss  Co'quhoun,  Inglis  St.;  Mi.ss  Mulcahy,  College 
.{Jt..;  Miss  Bliss,  Darrtmouth;  Miss  VanBuskirk,  Dartmouth;  Mrs.  Lewis,  Bedford; 

Mrs.  Woolrich,  Brunswick  St.;  Mr.  Cawsey,  Robie  St.;  lur.  Francis,  Compton 
'^toue;  Mr.  Pdrlee,  Bland  St.;  Mr.  Hendry,  Bedford;  Mr.  Aierlin,  Rockingham; 

Mr.  Simmbnds,  Bedford^ 

Saturday  Class.-Mim  Evans,  Bedford ;  Miss  Inglis,  60  Robie  St. ;  Miss  C.  Inglis, 
'  90  Robi«  St. ;  Misa  Elliot,  Robie  St. ;  Miss  Connolly,  31  Maynard  St. ;  Miss  Power, 
.Bobie  St. ;  Miss  Daniels,  Bedford ;  Miss  Colquhoun,  Inglis  S>t ;  Miss  Mulcahy,  College 
St ;  Miss  Bliss,  Dartmouth ;  Mis^s  VanBuskirk,  Dartmouth ;  Miss  Murpliy,  126  South 
St. ;  Mrs.  Lewis,  Bedford ;  Mr.  Bntler,  22  Carleton  St. ;  Mr.  Herman.  269  Quarl  St., 
Dartmouth;  Mr.  Lewis,  Bedford;  .»ir.  Strong,  176  Pleasant  St.;  Mr.  Silver,  Got- 
•  tii^n  St.;  Mr.  Jackson,  45  Lockman  St. 

Pupils  ftom  Institution  for  tKe  Deaf. — Miss  McKinnon,    Miss  McLean,   Miss 
M.  McLean,   Miss  Morgan,   Miss  McLcod,    Miss  Liske,   Aliss  Gosse,   Miss    Swim, 
.   MiflS  Mayo,  Mise  Joudr«y,  Miss  Archibald,  Mr.  Crocker,  Mr.  W^orthen,  Mr.  Tren- 
faolm,  Mr.  Zwicker,  Mr.  H.  Treholm. 

Pupils  attending  Morning  Classes : 19 

"  "         Afternoon  Classes 17 

"  "         Evening         "  14 

"  "         Saturday        "         19 

"  "         from  Institution  for  the  Deaf. ...  16 

"  "         Mechanical   Classes    25 

Number  of  Pupils  attending  Art  School 110 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  RosENBEKG,  Head  Master, 
Halifax,  N.  S.,  29th  Nov.,  1905. 
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mSTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF 

ART  AND  DESIGN,  HALIFAX. 

As  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  was 
^.pproaching  in  1887,  many  plans  were  proposed  for  the  proper  cele- 
Iration  of  the  auspicious  event. 

The  -plan  suggested  by  Mrs.  Leonowens,  and  w^armly  espoused  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Kenny,  met  with  the  approval  of  the  general  public.  It 
seemed  most;  appropriate  that  a  beneficent  reign  should  be  commemor- 
ated by  the  founding  of  a  beneficent  institution,  which  would  bring 
the  gladness  of  utility  combined  with  beauty  into  the  homes  of  the 
people. 

Mrs.  Leonowens  was  a  highly  cultured  woman  who  had  travelled 
extensively,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  social  condition  of 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  even  of  the  far  East,  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present  king  of  Siam  had  been  entrusted  to  her  care.  She 
saw  the  advantages  of  art  in  enhancing  the  value  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts, in  giving  remunerative  employment  to  all  clas&es  of  artisans, 
and  in  beautifying  our  homes  and  public  buildings.  Besides,  she  was 
an  eloquent  and  convincing  public  speaker,  and  worth  a  host  in  any 
good  cause  which  she  espoused. 

She  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kenny,  a  moilcst  but  most  charm- 
ing woman  of  refined  tastes  and  skille<l  in  many  departments  of  the 
fine  arts.  While  Mrs.  Leonowens  emphasized  the  industrial  possi- 
bilities of  an  art  education,  Mr?.  Kenny  dwelt  upon  the  finer  aesthetic 
products  of  handcraft  that  satisfy  the  spiritual  wants,  tho.«e  things  that 
delight  the  eye,  kindle  the  emotions  and  feed  the  soul.  She  believed, 
-wllli  Goethe,  that  "  the  beautiful  is  greater  than  the  good,  for  it  in- 
cludes the  good  and  adds  something  to  it.'' 

With  two  such  leaders  in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  failure  was 
impossible.  Appealing  to  the  higher  motives — patriotic,  aesthetic 
*nd  altruistic — they  soon  attracted  to  themselves  a  band  of  enthusi- 
^tic  workers,  determined  by  every  legitimate  means  to  create  a  pub- 
lic interest  in  art  and  to  sustain  that  interest  by  endowing  am  art 
sAooL 

From  theatricals  they  realized  $1000,  from  the  World^s  Fair, 
^000,  from  the  City,  $3000,  aaul  from  subscriptions  in  varying 
8^8  from  $600  downwards,  about  $7,000,  in  all  about  $16,000. 

A  proviaional' committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed  by  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  Endowraeitt  Fund.  At  the  first  meeting  in  «Tuly,  1887,  it 
-i^as  decided  to  open  the  school  in  September,  with  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey 
us  head  master. 
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It  was  found  impossible  to  secure  suitable  accommodation,  and 
the  Directors  were  compelled  to  accept  totally  inadequate  rooms  above 
the  Union  Bank. 

So  general  was  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  eloquence  of  Mrs. 
Leonowens,  Dr.  Allison,  Dr.  MacGregor  and  other  educationists,  that 
students  flocked  into  the  school  in  overwhelming  numbers — 282  stu- 
dents in  rooms  not  half  as  commodious  as  those  now  occupied. 

With  a  small  staff  of  teachers  in  such  circumstances,  individual 
attention  or  good  teaching  was  impossible,  and  disappointment  was 
inevitable  aind  the  initial  expenses  were  large.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  fees  for  that  year  amounted  to  $1,882,  there  was  a  deficit  of  $629. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  Board  of  Directors  apprehended  danger,  but 
the  ladies,  carried  away  by  the  success  of  numbers,  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional teacher  for  wood-carving  and  modelling, 'and  the  gentlemen^ 
carried  away  by  the  zeal  of  the  ladies,  submitted. 

The  fears  of  the  gentlemen  were  realized.  The  second  year's  list 
of  students,  and  the  fees,  iwere  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  and  the 
deficit  was  $2,309, 

Since  that  time  the  attendance  has  varied  from  200,  in  1894,  to 
96,  in  1898.  The  number  attending  last  year  was  109,  and  the  aver- 
age for  fifteen  years  was  138.  Of  these,  68  are  educated  free,  viz.,. 
48  apprentices,  8  scholarship  pupils  from  the  public  schools,  a  class 
from  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  a  few  from  other 
sources. 

A  word  about  the  Directors.  After  the  first  year  the  number 
was  increased  to  17.  Since  the  school  was  started  15  years  ago,  32 
different  persons  have,  at  different  times,  served  on  Uie  Board  of 
Directors.  Of  the  13  appointed  on  the  first  Board,  only  four  remain, 
viz.,  Hon.  Senator  Power,  James  Dempster,  J,  C.  Mackintosh,  and 
Miss  Ella  Eitchie. 

Of  the  32,  eight  have  died.  I  have  already  referred  to  Mrs. 
Kenny's  heroic  service  in  founding  the  Art  School.  She  died  in  1897. 
Concerning  her,  let  me  quote  a  sentence  from  our  records : — "  It  was 
largely  due  to  Mrs.  J.  F.  Kenny's  wisdom,  loyalty,  practical  sagacity, 
fine  artistic  sense  and  untiring  efforts,  that  the  Victoria  School  of  Art 
and  Design  was  founded  just  ten  years  ago,  as  the  most  fitting  of  all 
institutions  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Vio- 
itoria.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Directors,  they  will  ever  miss  her 
wise  advice,  her  tact,  her  practical  suggestions,  and,  above  all,  her 
sweet,  gracious  presence  and  genial  manners." 
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Mr.  Archbold  died  in  1898.  He  was  our  most  genorona  patron, 
having  become  a  life  member  by  the  payment  of  $500. 

Miss  Lawson,  who  will  be  long  remembered  for  her  literary 
ability,  died  in  1892.  She  was  a  trfte  friend  of  the  Art  School,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  help  was  needed,  she  collected  $440  to  meel^ 
current  expenditure. 

Mrs.  Fuller,  who  died  last  year,  was  for  several  years  a  director. 
In  business  capacity,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  interest  in  the 
school,  she  could  not  be  surpassed. 


PEIXCIPAI.S. 


I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Harvey  was  the  first  Principal.     He  held 

the  position  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  sacrificed  much  time 

and  money  to  make  it  a  success.       He  w^as  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ozias 

Dodge  for  oaie  year,  Mr.  C.  C.  Waterbury  for  one  year,  Miss  K.  N. 

Evans  for  throe  years,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Rosenberg,  who  is  now  in  his 

fifth  year. 


LOCATION. 


For  four  years  the  classes  met  over  the  Union  Bank,  for  five  years 

in  the  attic  of  the  Academy,  and  for  six  years  over   Taylor's  Drug 

Store.    All  this  time  the  Directors  were  untiriaig  in  their  efforts  to 

wcure  good  accommodation.     In  this  building,  which  is  now  owned 

bv  them,  at  a  cost  of  $9,400,  their  condition  is  not  ideal,  but  it  is  very 

greatly  improved. 

Although  working  under  difficulties  all  this  time,  the  school  has 
dooe  good  work.  Many  of  its  graduates  have  gratefully  acknowledged 
^eir  indebtedness  to  it.  Among  its  students  w^ere  Mr.  Lewis  Smith, 
Ifiss  M.  Graham,  Miss  Vondy,  Miss  Edith  Smith,  Prof.  A.  S.  Mo^ 
Kenzie,  Mr.  W.  A.  McDonald,  City  Engineer  at  Sydney ;  Mr.  J.  R., 
Wilson,  Mr.  Eimest  Archibald,  Mr.  Frank  Creighton,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Dodge,  Mr.  J.  F.  Dustan,  Mr.  Slayter,  and  very  many  others  who  did 
excellent  work. 

My  interest  in  the  teaching  profession  leads  me,  in  closing,  to  ask 
to  he  allowed  to  add  one  thought  more.  In  our  report  for  1897  we 
stated  that  one  orominent  object  of  the  school  was  to  prepare  teachers 
lor  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 

Aristotle  said  that  "  children  should  be  taught  to  draw,  that  their 
perceptions  of  beauty  might  be  quickened." 

All  ehildresn  may  not  be  able  to  learn  to  draw  well,  but  nearly 
eyeiy  child  can  learn  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  merit  of  goodf 
pictures.  There  are  very  few,  or  none,  who  could  write  plays  such 
«« Shakespeare  wrote,  but  there  are  many  who  can  learn  to  read  and 
^joy  Shakespeare's  plays.     In  ancient  Greece  every  free  man  was* 
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aWe  to  criticize  and  appreciate  art.  The  people  did  not  wait  for  tbo 
opinions  of  the  supposedly  initiated  persons.  Every  artist  felt  ♦he 
stimulus. 

If  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  the  means  by  which 
art  is  to  permeate  the  city  and  the  country,  it  must  operate  through 
the  schools,  inspire  the  day  school  teachers,  exhibit  works  of  art  to  the 
pupils,  send  out  to  them  art  loan  collections,  and  within  these  walls 
prepare  good  art  teachers. 

When  art  is  thus  introduced  through  the  schools,  its  reiiiuing  in- 
fluence will  extend  to  the  homes  and  elevate  them  in  all  that  relates 
to  good  taste  and  morals. 

A.  McKay. 


IV/— ilALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

For  the  year  ended  April  80th,  1905, 

N.    F.    Cunningham,  M.  D President. 

L.   M.    Silver,  M.  B liegistrar. 

F.   W,  Goodwin,  M.  D.,ll,l{.C.S.,  L.R.aP .Secretary. 

"    No.  of  regular  Professors,  21;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  10. 

No.  of  Undergraduates: — First  Year,  14;  Second  Year,  9;  Third 
Year,  11;  Fourth  Year,  12;  General  Students,  1;  Total  Students, 
47 — 44  males,  3  females. 

Total  number  of  Graduates,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  including  those  whoi 
have  taken  diplomas  from  Dalhousie  University,  203. 

The  Thirty-seventh  sessio.n  opens  September,  1906,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  eight  months  following. 

The  College  building  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of 
.medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Victoria  Gisneral 
Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House,  and  Dalhousie  College,  and  not  far 
from  the  Halifax  Dispensary. 

A  large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  College,  supplying  Histologi- 
cal and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  furnished 
with  microscopes  aoid  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work. 

Th«e  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsur- 
passed, every  student  having  ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 
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The  course  extends  over  four  years  and  has  been  carefully  graded, 
so  that  the  student's  time  is  not  wasted., 

Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  are  being  establislied,  and 
arrangements  made  lor  graduation  in  these  branches. 

The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  degrees: 

Matriculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by 
the  ^'.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year, — Inorganic  Chenustry  with  Laboratory  work,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  ZoQlogy. 

(Pass  Primary  M.  J3.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A,  in  Inorganio 
Chemistiy,  Histology,  Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zoology.) 

2nd  Year. — Organic  and  Medical  Chemistry  with  Laboratory 
work,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology, 
Practical  Chemistry,  and  PracLical  Materia  Medica. 

(Pass  Primary  M,  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  B.,  in  Anatomy, 
Physiologj',  and  Ch-omistry.) 

ord  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Practical  Pathology, 
Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteri- 
^*^>  Practical  Surfrery,  Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Obstetrics, 
Therapeutics,  Dispensary  and  Hospital. 

(Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A.,  in  Patliology 
*nd  Bacteriol(^%  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.) 

^^hyear. — Surgery,  MeJicino,  Onerative  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology 
«ad  Diseases  of  Children,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Clinical  Medi-^ 
*?^>  Clinical  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  11q&^ 
pital.  Vaccination,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene. 

(Pass  Final  M.  I).,  C.  M.  Examination  in  Surgery,  Clinical  Sur- 
^^^' ^I^dicine,  (Uinical  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Disease  of  Women  and 
nilaren,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene. 

I 


L»> 
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—NOVA   SCOTIA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTUKE. 

Summary  Report  for   190^-6. 

Principal — Melville  Cumminq,   B.  A.,   B,  S,  A. 

e  Superinlendent  of  Education  fur  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia : 

EB^ — I  have  the  honor  to  Biibmit  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
56  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 

he  College  of  Agriculture  was  formally  opened  on  ITebniarjr 
1905,  with  a  teaching  facultv  as  follows: — 

'„  Cumming,  B,  A.,  B.  S.'A.,  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Ani- 

iuebandry. 

.  C.  Sears,  M.  S,,  Profesor  of  Horticulture. 

.  W.  Smith,  B.  H.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

'.  Jakeman,  V.  S.,  Lecturer  in  Veterinary  Science. 

.  L.  Fuller,  Agriculturist  and  Farm  Manager. 

.  P.  Landry,  Manager  and  Lecturer  in  Poultry  Department. 

Assisted  by 
rincipal  Soloan  and  other  members  of  the  !Vormnl  School  staff, 
)  siibjocts  are— English,  Matlw'matJc^  and  Chemistry, — and  F. 
atthews.  Principal  of  the  Miechanic  Science  School. 

COLLEGE    EQUIPMENT. 

he  College  equipment  cousiats  of  a  farm  of  200-acree,  of  whicli 
.  100  acres  are  tilhible  upland,  50  acres  marshland,  and  50  acres 
re.  The  farm  buildings  cojisist  of  a  large,  well-arranged  cattle 
a  horse  barn,  a  pigK^ry,  and  poultry  buildings,  all  of  which  are 
wirh  modern  improvements.  In  the  stables  are  kept  excellent 
mens  of  live  stock,  representing  most  of  the  beet  breeds  that  »!«■ 
found  in  the  Maritime  Provincea, 

Dairy  building,  equipned  for  instruction  in  butteivmaking, 
c-making,  ninnimg  of  cream  separators,  milk  testing,  and  hand- 
>f  milk  and  cream. 

ITf^rtlciiltural  department,  equipped  with  an  orchard,  a  small 
plantation,  a  vegetable  garden,  green-housea,  and  appliances 
sary  for  giving  instniction  to  students  who  wish  to  devote  special 
tion  to  fruit-growing,  market-gardening,  or  floriculture. 

.  large  Main  building,  with  well-lighted,  airy  class  roums  and 
pcn<isiiry  equipment  for  giving  class-room  instruction  in  the  van- 
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ous  lines  of  agriculture.  In  the  basemeiit  there  is  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  a  carpenter  shop,  where  students  are  given  practical  iu^tructioi^ 
in  handling  tools  of  all  kinds.  lu  close  proximity  is  a  live-stock 
judging  Pavilion,  where  practical  instruction  is  given  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  judging  and  care  and  management  of  the  various 
classes  of  live  stock  . 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  educational  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  during  the  past  year: — 

SUOKT    COURSES. 

The  first  r^ilarly  conducted  educational  work  consisted  of  a 
thiee-weeks  short  course  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 
Similar  courses  will  be  held  every  year,  for  they  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  farmers  and  farmer's  sons  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  themselves  along  agricultural  lines,  but  cannot  aiford  to  b^ 
away  from  their  farms  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Sixty-eight 
farmers  and  farmer's  soils,  varying  in  age  from  16.' to  70  years,  werq 
enrolled  in  the  class  of  1905.  In  addition,  there  were  often  present) 
from  100  to  150  more,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  farmei*s  from 
the  adjoining  community.  The  faculty  were  assisted  in  carrying 
on  this  course  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Ottawa,  by  some  of  the  Professors  from  Guelph,  Ontario,  as  well  as* 
by  some  of  the  moat  practical  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia. 

THE     REGULAR     TWO     YEARs'    COURSE. 

The  College  was  opened  on  October  15th  last  for  the  first  two 
years,  or,  as  it  is  termed  elsewhere,  the  Associate  Diploma  Course,  in 
Agriculture.  At  the  present  time  some  23  students  are  enrolled  in 
this  course.  This  two  years  course  is,  as  nearly  as  possiljle,  identi* 
cal  with  the  corresponding  one  given  at  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  w4th  that  insti- 
tution by  which  any  student  in  good  standing  who  has  completed  the 
two  years  course  at  Tniro,  may  enter  the  third  year  at  Guelph  a.nd 
become  a  candidate  for  the  B.  S.  A.  degree  from  that  institution. 

SPECIAL     COURSES. 

At  any  time  during  the  year,  those  who  are  interested  in  some 
Special  phase  of  farm  work  can  attend  the  College  and  devote  them- 
selves to  their  chosen  subject  for  any  length  of  time  they  may  see  fit. 
During  the  past  year  two  students  took  advantage  of  this  opiK>rtunity. 
Both  specialized  in  Poultry  and  Dairying. 

TOTAL    ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  attendance  during  the  past  year,  it  will  thus  Ik?  seen, 
amounted  to  93,  the  majority  of  whom  came  from  the  farms  of  the 
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Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  were,  however,  out  of  this  number, 
about  10  from  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  9  from  New 
Brunswick,  1  from  the  West  Indies,  and  3  from  England. 

AFFILIATION    WITH    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

A  Special  Course  in  Dairying  was  given  to  all  those  who  were  in 
attondance  at  the  Normal  School  during  the  month  of  February.  In 
addition  to  this  the  male  students  attended  a  large  number  of  the 
*  Short  Course  '  classes.  During  the  summer  a  course  was  given  in 
Biology,  which  was  attended  by  some  15  students.  Instruction  was 
also  given  in  Horticulture  to  those  who  were  in  attendance  at  the 
Summer  School  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

All. of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

M.   Gumming^ 

Pmicipal  College  of  Agriculture, 
Truro,  N.  S.,  January,  1906.. 


VI.— GOVERNMENT  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS. 

{Under  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Mines.) 

Director: — Edwin  Gilpin,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  D.S.O.,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner  of  Piiblic  Works  and  Mines. 

Schools    for    the    instruction    of   candidates    for    Underground 
Managers  and  Overmen  were  established  at  the  following  points: — 

District. 

1.  Coalburn John  Robert  McDonald. 

2.  Springhill James  Scott 

3.  Chignecto. Walter  L.  Johnson. 

4.  Joggins • Sydney  Grier. 

5.  Inverness Adam  Spiers. 

6.  Sydney  Mines   David  Brown. 

7.  "       No.   8 Duncan  G.  McDonald. 

8.  Dominion  No.   1   Norman  McKenzie. 

9:     Reserve  Mines Angus  Munro. 

10.  McKay's  Corner Roderick  Mclntyre.' 

11.  Dominion  No.  4 .  M.  A.  Mclhnes. 

12.  Caledonia Richard  Wilton. 

13.  New  Aberdeen James  Maxwell. 

14.  Port  Morien John  McDotaald. 

15.  Big  Glace  Bay , ,  .Edward  Rogers. 
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16.  Bridgeport R.  B.  Crosby. 

17.  Port  Hood John  Grav. 

18.  Coalbum    John  R.  McDonald. 

19.  Stellarton Alex.  McDonald. 

20.  Westville John  McDonald. 

21.  Thorbum Dan.  6.  Love. 

Maboii John  A.  Roy. 

Broughton    R.   D.  Andoi*son. 

Instruction  was  given  to  candidates  for  Managers'  Certificates  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Marshall  of  Springhill. 

Certificates  were  issued  as  follows: — 

Managers , 4 

ITnderground  Managers 10 

Overmern 18 

The  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  parties  in  each  County 
who  were  approved  of  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  being  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  examinations  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  it. 


VII.-REPORT  FROM   THE  NOVA  SCOTIAN  INSTITUTE 

OF  SCIENCE,  HALIFAX,  1004-5. 

The  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science  reports  as  follows  on  its 
proceedings  during  the  past  session  of  1904-5,  which  was  its  forty- 
third  annual  session. 

The  following  officers  w<?re  elected  for  the  year  1004-5  :— 

President— Kk^ry  S.  Pooi.e,  D.Sc,  A.R.S.M.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.C., 
ex-officio  F.R.M.S. 

ht  Vice-President—F.  W.  W.  Doanb,  C.  E. 

2nd  Vice-President — Puof.  Eben.  MacKay,  PhD. 

Treasurer — WiItLIam  McKerron. 

Corresponding  Secretary — A.  11.  MacKay^  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Recording  Secretary — Harry  Piers. 

liihrarian — Harry  Piers. 

Other  Members  of  Council — Maynard  Bowman,  B.  A. ;  Watson  L. 
Bishop;  Prof.  S.  M.  Dixon,  B.A.,  B.A.I. ;  Edwin  Gilpin,  Jr., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  I.S.O.;  Alex.  McKay;  Prof.  J.  E.  Wood- 
man, D.Sc. ;  J.  B.  McCarthy,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Auditors — R.  McCoU,  C.  E.,  and  Prof.  F.  H.  Sexton. 

Part  1  of  Volume  XI  of  the  Proceedings  and   Transactions  has 
been  published,  and  part  2  is  now  in  press. 
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The  Library  of  the  Society,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Science  Library,  received  2,330  volumes  and  pamphlets  dur- 
ing the  year  1904. 

Several  popuhir  lectures  were  given  during  the  session,  which 
were  Avell  attended. 

The  Kiiur's  County  Branch  of  the  In^^titvUc,  Wolfville,  X.  S., 
which  was  organized  in  1901,  did  not  meet  during  the  session. 

Meetings  were  held  from  October,  1904,  until  May,  1905.  The 
following  papers  wei>e  communicated  during  the  session: — 

1.     ^^.Presidontial  Address'',  by  H.  S.  Poole,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

2. — **  Pre-cambrian  Volcanic  Bombs  from  near  Lake  iVinslie '',  by 
H.  S.  Poole,  D.Sc,  F.G.S. 

1.— '^  Presidential  Address  ",  by  H.  S.  Poole,  I).8e.,  F.G.S. 

at  Halifax,  X.  S.,  August,  1904",  bv  Prof.  S.  M.  Dixon, 
M.A.,  B.A.L 

4. — **  The  VolcanocxS   of  the   Hawaiian    Islands  ",   by    Prof.  J.  E. 
Woodman,  D.Sc. 

6. — *'  Edible  Wild  Plaaits  and  Berries  of  Nova  Scotia  -\  by  Walter 
II.  Prest. 

6. — '*  Distribution  of  Bedded  Leads  in  relation  to  Mining  Policy  ", 
l)v  Prof.  J.  E.  Woodman,  D.Sc. 

7. — '"  Nr)tes  on  the  Ore  Deposits  of  South  Cheticamp,  C.  B.  '',   by 
M.  V.  Grand  in. 

8. — **  A  Stnictural  Analysis  of  the  Goldenville   Anticline,  Guys. 
Co.  '\  by  F.  H.  McLeam. 

9.—'*  Notes  on  Crystallized  Gold  ",  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Woodman,  D.Sc. 

10.—"  Detection  of  Vanished  Coastal  Plains  ",  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Wood- 
man, D.Sc. 

11. — "  Phenological  Observations,  Canada,  1904 '',  by  A.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

12.—"  Meteorological  Notes  ",  by  F.  W.  W.  Doane. 

13.—"  Weathering  of  Building  Stone  in  Halifax  ",  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Woodman,  D.Sc. 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  10th  May,  1905. 

Harry   Piers^   Rec.  Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL   INSTITDTES. 


1-SUiIMER     SCHOOL  OF    SCIENCE    FOR     ATLANTIC 
PllOVINCES   OF   CANADA,   HELD  AT    YARMOUTH, 

llTii   TO   28th   JULY,   1905. 

(Attendance,   138.)" 

A.  H.  ilAcKAY,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  19th  annual 
session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
of  Canada,  which  was  held  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  July  11th  to  28th, 
1905. 

The  school  was  opened  by  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Opera 
House  on  Tuesday  evening,  11th  July.  The  meeting  w^as  presided 
over  by  Mayor  Armstrong,  and  addressed  by  the  Mayor,  President 
Seaman,  Dr.  Hay,  and  oSiers. 

There  were  138  members  enrolled  as  follows : — Nova  Scotia,  103 ; 
^^w  Brunswick,  27 ;  P.  E.  Island,  5 ;  Quebec,  1 ;  Ontario,  1 ;  Uni- 
ted States,  1. 

^our  hours  each  morning  were  devoted  to  class  work  under  the 
"^t  specialists  in  the  teaching  profession  in  the  three  provinces.  The 
afternoons  were  devoted  to  laboratory  and  field  work,  the  evenings  to 
^^nd  table  talks,  lectures  and  readings.  Among  those  who  con- 
<iucted  evening  lectures  and  discussions  were  Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Supt. 
01  Education  for  New  Brims  wick;  Dr.  Hay,  Dr.  Soloan,  Dr.  Fntr 
»am,  and  Dr.  AV.  H.  Drummond,  of  Montreal. 

The  School  is  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  Mayor  and  Town 

Council,  Principal  Kempton  and  the  School  Board,  and  to  the  citi- 

^^  s  conjjjiittee  of  the  town  of  Yannouth,  for  the  excellent  reception 

^^  '^\ltt\erous  excursions  which  they  planned  and  carried  out  most 

^|l(jj(jftg^iully,  thus  relieving  the  executive  of  much  responsibility  and 

,\c  aiding  the  work  of  the  school. 
€^»*^         12 
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While  some  sessions  have  been  more  largely  attended,  yet,  at  no 
session  were  the  students  more  enthusiastic,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  school  was  better  work  done. 


It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  se  sion  of  the   s.'hcol  at  Kortht 
Sydney,  C.  B.,  July  3rd  to  20th,  1906. 

The  following  officei^s  were  appointed: — 

President J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown. 

Vice-Presidents W.  F.  Kempton,  Yarmouth. 

Thos.  Stothabt,  St.  Johns. 

Theo.  Ross^  Ross  Comer,  P.  E.  L 

Secretary-Treasurer W.  R.  Campbell^  Truro. 

Directors Dr.  J,  B.  Hall^  Truro. 

Jas.  Vroom,  St.  Stephens. 

Dr,  L.  W.  Bailley,  Fredericton. 

W.  F.  Kkmpton,  Yarmouth, 

The  Financial  Statement  is  as  follows : — 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand    * $     5  24 

Government  of  N.  S 200  00 

"  KB 100  00 

XT.    JCj*     X.      ••••••■.••*■.•  OU     v/v/ 

Town  of  Yarmouth 150  00    * 

Fees 175  00 

Advertisements   in  Calendars   159  00 

Proceeds  of  Lectures 27  15 

Sundries    3  00 

$869  89- 

Expenditures. 

Calendars  and  other  printing $167  38 

Postage,  freight,  expressage,  advertising.      126  43 

Class  expenses  and  incidentals 41  86 

Instructors,  officers,  lectures 505  00 

Balance  on  hand    30  22 

$869  89^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.   R.    Campbell^  Secty. -Treasurer.. 
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II.— TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 


(fl).— Normal,  Institute  for   Inspectorial  Divisions   6,    7,   8 
AXDll,  (Cape  Breton  Island,  Antigonish  and  Guysboro). 

Held  at  Fort  Hawhesbury,  Sept.  26 ,  27,  28,  29  and  SO,  1904. 

(Attendance,  250.) 

The  first  session  of  the  Teachers'  Normal  Institute  for  th©  Coun- 
ties of  Antigonish,  Guysborough,  Inverness,  Victoria,  Eichmond  and 
Cape  Breton,  was  held  at  Port  Hawkesbury,  C.  B.,  during  tlie  last 
week  of  September,  1904. 

This  Institute  might  be  looked  upom  as  an  extension  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School, — its  main  purpose  being  to  show  those  teach- 
ers who  have  not  had  professional  training  the  best  and  most 
improved  methods  of  conducting  classes  under  conditions  smilar  to 
those  which  obtain  in  the  ordinary  school-room.  And  incidentally 
it  is  expected  to  have  at  least  some  influence  in  inducing  untrained 
teachers  to  take  a  course  in  the  Normal  School.  It  had  been  found 
that  the  benefits  derived  from  Institutes  whose  exercises  consisted  en- 
tirely of  the  reading  of  papers  and  desultory  discussions  were  not 
\'ery  great,  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  educationists  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Province,  headed  by  Inspectors  A.  G.  Macdon- 
aid,  John  McKinnon,  and  M.  J.  T.  Macneil,  concluded  that  it  would 
be  well  to  attompt  an  Institute  conducted  on  different  principles. 
Their  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized,  and,  as  a  result  of.  the 
experience  at  Hawkesbury,  it  would  seem  that  tliis  Teachers'  Normal 
Institute  is  destined  to  be  often  repeated.  The  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  was  held  at  North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  in  September 
of  the  present  year.  It  was  in  every  way  a  pronounced  success. 
But  as  a  full  account  of  it  will  appear  in  due  course,  nothing  further 
r^arding  it  need  be  said  now. 

The  Institute  under  review  was  opened  by  a  general  meeting  of 
the  attending  teachers  in  the  Town  Hall  at  7.30  p.  m.  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 26, 1904.     The  purpose  of  the  Institute  and  the  work  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  during  the  week  was  outlined  by  the  President, 
Inspector  A.  G.  Macdonald.     Then  followed  the  enrolment  of  the. 
members. 

The  actual  work  began  on  the  following  morning,  and  was  contin- 
ued for  four  days.  The  forenoons  were  devoted  to  the  teaching  exer- 
cises, the  afternoons  and  some  of  the  evenings  to  the  reading  of  papors^ 
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and  general  discussion  of  pedagogical  questions  and  other  educational 
matters.  Four  rooms  in  all,  the  TowJi  Hall  and  three  apartments  in 
the  High  School,  were  used  for  teaching.  The  accompanying  time- 
table shows  the  order  of  the  work : — 


ROOM. 


Not. 


No.  2. 


t^o.  8. 


No.  4. 


ROOM. 


No.  I. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


No.  4. 


TUESDAY. 


WEDNESDAY. 


9— lO-^Arithmetic.  VII.,  VIII 
10-11— Ung.,  VI.- VIII. 
U-.12-I)raw  ,  VI.,  VIII 


9_10_Keading,  III.,  IV. 
10-11 -Nature  I. -IV 
Il~12-Geog.  VII.,  VIII. 


»_10_Arith..  Ill,  IV. 
O-ll—Geog.,  V  ,  VI. 
II--1-2— Nature,  V.  VIII. 


9-10    Reading.  III..  IV. 
10~ll-Nature.  I.-IV. 
ll-]2-,^Geog,  VII.,  VIII. 


9_  10— Arithmetic,  III. ,  IV. 
10 -11 -Geography,  V.,  VI. 
11-12-  Nature,  V.-VIII. 


9 _.10— Reading,  I.,  II. 
10— Il-Geography,  lU.,  IV. 
U- 12— Arithmetic.  V..  VI. 


9— 10— Reading.  I.,  II. 
10-il-Ge<>g..  III.,  IV. 
11— 12-Arith.,  V.,  VI. 


9- 10— Arithmetic,  V II.,  VIII. 
10  -II— Language,  VI  -VIII. 
11- 12- Drawing,  VI.- VIII. 


THURSDAY. 


FRIDAY. 


9_10_Arithmetie,  III.,  IV. 
10— U— Geography,  V.,  VI. 
1 1- 12-Nature,  V.-VIII. 


9— 10— Reading,  I,  II. 
JO— U-Goography,  III.,  IV 
11— 12-Aritlimetic,  V.  VI. 


9_lO-.Reading,  I  ,  II 
10— II— Geography,  HI.,  IV. 
ll-12-Arithnietic,  V.,  VI. 


9_10— Ariihmetic,  VII.,  VIII. 
10_1 1 -Language,  VI. -VIII. 
ll_12— Drawing,  VI.-VIII. 


9— 10-Rcading,  III.,  IV. 
10-11— Nature  I -IV. 
ll_12-Geog..  VII.,  VIII 


9-10-Arithmetic,  VII  ,  VIII. 
10-11— Language,  VI.-VIII. 
U-12-l),awing,  Vl.-Vin. 


9-  10— Reading,  III.,  IV. 
10- II -Nature,  L-IV. 
ll-12-(4eog.,  Vn.-VIIL 


9 -10- Arithmetic,  III ,  IV 
10_ll-Geography,  V.,  VI. 
11_12— Nature,  V.-VIII. 


It  was  ingeniously  contrived  so  that  each  of  the  lessons  was 
taught  in  each  of  the  four  rooms.  Thus  the  attending  teachers  re- 
mained throughout  all  of  the  four  forenoons  in  the  room  selected 
Tuesday  morning.  It  was  not  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  move 
about  in  order  to  see  all  the  work.  To  show  how  this  was  accom- 
plished^ an  illustration  will  be  useful.  Take  tiie  first  lesson  on  the 
programme, — Arithmetic,  Grades  VII  and  VIII.     This  lesson  was 
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taught  iu  Room  No.  1  at  9  ofclock  Tuesday ;  in  Room  No.  2,  at  9 
o'clock  Friday ;  in  Eoom  No.  3,  at  9  o'clock  Thiirs  lay,  and  in  Rooin 
No.  4  at  9  o'clock  Tuesday.  A  similar  arrangement  can  be  cbserved! 
with  regard  to  every  other  lesson  mentio::ed. 

Following  are  the  names  of  those  who  conducted  the  lessons : — 

MissEffie  G.  Macdonald,  Sherbrooke,  N.  S. — ^Reading,  I,  11. 
Miss  Eva  Dillon,  Guysborough,  N.  S. —  Reading,  III,  IV. 
Miss  Nellie  Connolly,  Sydney,  N.  S. — Reading,  I,  II. 
Miss  Ethel  Dickson,  Truro,  *N.  S.— Arithmetic,  III,  IV, 
Miss  Mary  C.  Macdonald,  St.  Peters,  C.  B. — Arithmetic,  V,  VJ. 
Prof.  E.  W.  Connolly,  Truro,  N.  g.— Arithmetic,  VII,  VIII. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Morehouse,  Antigonish,  N.  S. — Geography,  III,  IV. 
Mr.  D.  McK.  Gillis,  L'Ardoise,  C.  B.— Geography,  V,  VI. 
Miss  Vangie    Shaw,    Sydney  Mines,    C.  B. — Geography,    VII, 

VIII. 
Prof.  Harlow,   Truro,   N.  S.,    and  Miss   Margaret    Thompson, 

North  Sydney,  N.  S.— Nature,  I-IV. 
Mr.  S.  A.  DeWolfe,  North  Sydney,  C.  B.— Nature,  V-VIII. 
Miss  Anna  B.  ilcKenzie,    Sydney    Mines,    C.    B. — Language,. 

VLVIII. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Smith,  Port  Hood,  C.  B.— Drawing,  VI-VIII. 

The  pupils  for  the  different  classes  were  drawn  from  tbo  schools 
of  Hawkesbury.  They  had  been  well  drilled  during  the  weeks 
preceding  and  were  always  in  the  proper  room  when  required.  This 
somewhat  difficult  portion  of  the  work  fell  on  Mr.  D.  J.  Ma%eson^ 
and  tlie  other  teachers  of  Hawkesbury  who  deserve  much  credit  for 
having  accomplished  it  so  successfully. 

The  exercises  in  the  afternoons  took  place  in  the  Town  HalL 

On  Tuesday,  Miss  Ottie  A.  Smith  of  the  Normal  School,  gave 
an  instructive  talk  on  Freehand  Drawing.  Her  illustrations  on  the 
blackboard  were  of  an  interesting  and  valuable  character.  Miss 
BesMe  G.  Jamieson  of  Canso,  read  a  paper  on  Writing.  Her  ex- 
planation of  the  method  by  which  she  was  accustomed  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  give  letters  the  proper  height  was  very  useful  to  many 
of  those  present.  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith  of  Port  Hood,  showed  how  the- 
Diagonal  Scale  is  constructed,  and  explained  its  use. 

A  public  meeting  open  to  the  citizens  of  the  Town  was  held 
Tuesday  evening.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Mayor  Embree,  Mr.  G.  Forsyth,  Principal  Soloah 
of  the  Normal  School,  Dr.  Longley,  and  Inspectors  A.  G.  Macdonald 
Mid  John  McKinnon.  Intef&persed  among  the  addresses  were  a 
number  of  musical  selections,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
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Wednesday  afternoon  papers  on  *^Shall  and  Will"  and  on 
^'  History  in  the  Rural  Schools  "  were  read,  the  former  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Macdonald  of  St.  Andrews,  N.  S.,  the  latter  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay  of 
St.  Jolm,  N.  B.  Both  these  papers  were  much  appreciated.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed,  Dr.  MacKay,  Principal  Soloan,  Inspector 
Macdonald,  Principal  Campbell  of  Truro  Academy,  Prof.  Connolly 
and  others  took  part. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  teachers  in  two  parties  were  treated  to 
an  excursion  on  the  Strait  of  Canso  by  the  Town  Coimcil  of  Hawkes- 
bury.  Afterwards  Dr.  J.  J,  Cameron,  of  Antigonish,  read  a  useful 
paper  on  Physiology. 

On  Friday  officers  were  elected  as  follows : — Chairmam,  Inspector 
Macdonald;  Vice-Chairmaai,  Inspector  Macneil;  Executive  Com- 
anittee,  W.  A.  Creelman,  G.  W^  McKenzie,  E.  B.  Smith,  »v.  A. 
Macdonald,  F.  I.  Stewart,  Miss  Kate  McKenzie,  and  Miss  Eva 
Dillooi. 

In  all  about  250  teachers  attended.  As  this  Institute  was  unde^ 
taken  largely  as  an  experiment^  the  travelling  expenses  of  C  and  D 
teachers  who  did  not  hold  diplomas  from  the  Normal  School  were 
paid  by  the  Government.  The  sum  of  $255  was  expended  for  this 
purpose. 

T.  M.  Phelan,  Secretary, 

North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  October  31,  1904. 


(6). — Division  No.   10   (Cumberland   County,  Etc). 

Held  at  Springhill,  18th  to  21st  April,  1905, 

(Attendance,  173). 

The  teachers  of  Division  No.  10  met  in  the  Parish  Housf*  Hall 
at  2  o'clock.  Inspector  Crai^  took  the  chair  at  2.30.  After  enroll- 
ment W.  R.  Slade  presented  his  resip^iation  as  secretary,  which  was 
accepted,  and  W.  D.  McTavish  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  Presidemt  in  his  opening  address  congratulated  the  teachers 
upon  the  increase  in  salaries  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent. He  also  referred  to  the  recent  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  teachers  while  in  the  performamce  of  their  duties,  and  sug- 
gested that  each  should  become  a  member  of  the  Teachers'  Union, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  teachers  interests  in  courts 
of  law.     He  spoke  briefly  of  the  Phonological  sheets,  rod  urged  the 
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necessity  of  care  in  filling  them  out.  He  spoke  strongly  for  more 
attention  to  manners  in  the  schoolroom,  and  care  of  the  room  itself' 
and  the  furniture.  He  also  referred  to  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  many  advantages  that  might  be  obtained  through  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  Smeltzer  of  Wallace,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Practical 
Teaching  in  Bural  Schools."  He  contended  for  more  freedom  and 
urged  die  necessity  of  fitting  the  teaching  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  oommutnity  in  which  the  teacher  was  situated,  as  well  as 
to  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the  different  pupils. 

Mr.  Soloan  criticized  the  paper,  asserting  that  the  business  of  the 
^ool  was  to  provide  the  groundwork  upon  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  student  to  build  as  his  tastes  or  aptitudes  led  him  to  choose. 
Several  others  spoke  in.  the  same  strain. 

J.  A.  Benoit  spoke  next  on  the  "Application  of  Physical  Princi- 
ples to  the  Study  of  Weather  Phenomena". 

Some  discussion  followed  this  paper,  participated  in  by  Dr. 
Magee,  Mr.  Soloaa  and  others. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held.  Wm.  Keece, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Springhijl, 
occupied  the  chair.  Inspector  Craig  was  the  first  speaker.  He  made 
a  strong  plea  for  better  accommodation  for  the  children  and  more 
play  grounds.  Spoke  of  truancy,  and  how  to  deal  with  it  Dr.  Soloan 
followed  with  an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  education 
in  this  province  from  1864  to  the  present  time.  D.  McLeod  and 
E.  B.  Paul,  M's.  L.  A.,  spoke  briefly,  as  did  also  J.  A.  Benoit. 

Wednesday  morning's  session  was  opened  by  a  paper  by  G.  G. 
Sedgewick,  B.A.,  Oxford  High  School,  on  "  Teachers'  Reading."  It 
was  so  much  appreciated  that  the  Institute  unanimously  asked  Mr. 
Sedgewick  to  allow  of  its  being  published  in  the  "  Educational 
Review." 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Grant  then  taught  a  very  interesting  lesson 
to  a  class  of  children  on  literature.  This  was  followed  by  Dr.  B.  L. 
Murray  of  Springhill,  on  "  Immunity  against  Diseases." 

Miss  L.  M.  Hockin,  B.  A.,  of  Amherst,  followed  with  a  lesson 
and  talk  on  drawing,  which  called  forth  many  commendations  and 
expressions  of  opinion.  Miss  Hockin  emphasized  the  fact  that 
drawing  was  not  really  an  additional  subject  to  be  taught  but  a 
method  of  teaching  all  subjects. 
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Wednesday  afternoon  session  was  particularly  interesting  to 
those  interested  in  nature  work,  for  Miss  Agnes  Spencer  of  Great 
Village,  and  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  of  the  Macdonald  School 
Gardens,  spoke  at  length  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Shaw  dwelling  upon 
the  principles  wliieh  should  govern  the  teaching  of  inature,  and  Miss 
Spencer  upon  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  actual  work  of 
the  school. 

Several  spoke  to  these  papers.  Mr.  Lay  spoke  next  on  School 
Libraries,  and  at  the  close  of  his  paper  offered  five  dollars  to  be 
divided  among  the  first  ten  schools  applying  for  it,  which  would  add 
to  their  libraries  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Illustrated  London 
News.    Mr.  Craig  duplicated  Mr.  Lay's  offer. 

The  Institute  then  agreed  to  offer  thirty  dollars  out  of  their 
funds  to  the  first  fifteen  strictly  rural  schools  which  raised  ten 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  School  Library.  The 
schools  to  participate  equally,  two  dollars  to  each. 

The  last  paper  of  this  session  was  read  by  Miss  Lizzie  R.  Kirk- 
patrick,  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  grade  work. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  said  that  the  work  in  those  grades  was  quite 
suitable  for  cliildren  who  had  been  properly  trained  and  who  were 
sufficiently  developed.  Premature  promotion  was  the  chief  evil  that 
teachers  had  to  contend  with. 

Three  papers  w^ere  read  Friday  morning.  The  first  by  W.  W. 
Herdman  of  Acadia  Mines,  an  Patriotism,  the  next,  really  a  lesson, 
by  Miss  M.  McPherson  of  Springhill,  an!  the  last  by  Miss  Berth i 
A*  Cameron,  on  teaching  young  children  how  to  talk.  All  were 
interestiing,  but  on  account  of  press  of  business  and  lack  of  time 
were  not  discussed. 

In  the  business  meeting  which  followed  Mr.  Sedgewick  of 
Oxford,  or  successor,  was  chosen  Vice-President,  and  the  principals 
of  the  chief  schools  with  the  officers  were  nominated  as  executive. 

W.   D.   McTavisk,  Seety.'Treas. 


(c.) — Division   No.  5    (Hants   and   Kings   Countiks). 

Held  at  Hantsport,  19th  and  20th  April,  1905, 

(Attendance,  120). 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  5,  met  at  Hantsport  in  the  High  School  Room  at  9.45 
a.  m.       The  President,  C.  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.,   in   the   chair.       After 
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the  enrollment  of  teachers,  a  committee  to  nominate  judges  for  the 

(Writing  and  Drawing  exhibits  was  appointed,  viz : — Me.-^srs.  C  J. 
McXab,  E.  Robinson  and  Miss  Yuill,  and  a  sub-committee  to  aiTange 
the  exhibits. 

The  President  opened  the  Institute  by  a  short  address,  welcoming 
the  teachers  and  outlining  the  work  according  to  the  programme. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Principal  E.  Robinson  of  Kentville, 
entitled  "Suggestions  for  Na,ture  Study".  Subjects  should  be  taken 
up  in  natural  order,  suited  to  the  pupils.  The  following  plan  was 
suggested.  Teachers  might  use  the  Phonological  Observ^ation  sheets. 
The  pupils  should  be  given  one,  a  second  retained  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  third  sent  to  the  Inspector.  The  sheet  filled  in  by  the  teacher 
should  be  preserved  and  filed  for  his  or  her  successor. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed,  the  opinion  being  that  the  scheme 
was  simple,  workable  and  comprehensive. 

• 
Mr.  AV.  H.  Powell,  of  Maitland,  was  introduced  and  gave  an 
instructive  lesson  in  Chemistry,  making  oxygen  gas  and  i>erforming 
a  number  of  experiments  with  the  same,  lie  showed  very  clearly 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  any  teacher  with  very  simple  and 
cheap  apparatus. 

The  first  session  closed  at  12.15  p.  m. 

The  second  session  opened  at  2  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chain 
A  telegram  from  Inspector  Craig,  who  was  holding  an  Institute  at 
Springhill,  was  read,  conveying  the  good  wishes  of  the  teachers  of 
his  Division. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  authorized  to  reply,  reciprocating 
the  good  wishes  of  thib  Division  to  their  fellow  teachers  in  Cuml>er- 
land. 

Prof.  Haley  of  Acadia  College,  then  explained  the  principles  of 
the  Marconi  system  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  by  suitable  diagrams  on 
the  blackboard  and  by  apparatus  arranged  in  the  room.  The 
apparatus  was  in  good  condition,  giving  a  ready  response  to  the  gener- 
ating batteries.  He  also  showed  the  great  value  of  this  system  not 
merely  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  in  war  and  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Parker  of  Wolfville  schools,  gave  an  illustrative  lesson 
on  the  teaching  of  music  by  the  Staff  Notation.  She  used  the 
principles  of  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  system  as  a  bisis  and  built  upon  that, 
so  that  she  had  little  difficulty  iu  making  her  pupils  of  Gra<ie6.  Ill 
and  IV.  understand  the  Staff  Xotation  and  sins:  by  it. 
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Miss  A.  B.  Juniper  of  the  Middleton  Consolidated  school,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  ^'Discipline".  She  considered  the  subject  in 
its  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  school.  Discipline  should  form  in  the 
pupil  habits  of  self  control.'  The  teacher  must  be  strictly  moral. 
Good  mannei'9  in  the  school  room,  halls  and  play  ground,  as  well  as 
cleanliness,  should  be  insisted  upon  from  the  very  beginning. 

This  paper  was  spoken  to  by  Principal  Patterson  of  Acacia 
Villa  school,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  various  points  made  by  the 
writer. 

This  session  adjourned  at  4.30  p.  m. 

The  public  meeting  was  held  in  Churchill's  Hall  at  8  o'clock. 
The  large  hall  was  packed  to  the  doors.  President  Roscoe  occupied 
the  chair,  besides  whom  were  present  on  the  platform  Kcv.  Dr. 
Keirstead,  Prof,  Dahl,  Rev.  E.  B.  Morse,  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  Ma^rge- 
son,  R.  W.  Ford  and  others.  The  pupils  of  the  llamtsport  schools 
gave  a  hoop  drill,  prettily  performed,  accompanied  by  music.  The 
Vice-President,  Priiicipal  Shields,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Town,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  President  A  piano 
duet  was  skilfully  executed  by  the  Misses  Davison  and  Laurence 
of  Hantsport. 

Miss  Juniper  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  Domestic 
Science,  showing  the  need  of  it,  its  relation  tp  other  subjects,  its 
benefits  to  the  cbild,  the  parents  and  the  community  at  large. 

A  vocal  solo  was  rfpudered  by  Miss  Grace  Burgess  in  such  a 
pleasing  manner  that  she  had  to  respond  to  an  encore. 

Prof.  Dahl,  the  newly  appointed  professor  of  Engineering  in 
King's  College,  spoke  briefly  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Province,  the  need  of  dovol()])mont,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  his 
College  in  setting  forth  to  aid  in  this  development. 

A  violin  duet  by  Principal  R.  W.  Ford  and  Miss  Lockhart,  with 
Miss  Da\nson  as  accompanist,  was  well  rendered. 

The  last  s}X3aker  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keirstead,  who  was  filling  the 
place  of  Superintendent  MacKay,  who  was  \inavoidably  absent.  He 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  language  study,  particularly  the 
English  laiiiguage.  lie  expressed  the  idea  with  much  emphasis  of 
studying,  spelling,  learning  Latin  and  Greek  notes  and  memorizing 
choice  extracts.  This  Institule  has  always  had  a  friend  and  a  faith- 
ful supporter  in  Dr.  Keirstoad,  and  will  miss  him  very  much.  The 
Rev.  W.  Morse  spoke  briefly  in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  teachers. 
This  most  successful  meeting  closed  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 
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Hantsport^  April  20th,  1905. 

The  momimg  session  began  at  9.15,  with  the  President  in  the 
chair.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  as  judges  of  the 
Writing  and  Drawing  Exhibits,  viz: — Messrs.  SuUierland  anld  Mc- 
Mahon  and  Miss  Farrell. 

Miss  Lenore  Kaulbach  of  Kcntville,  taught  a  lesson  in  English 
to  a  class  of  pupils  from  Grade  VIII,  a  poem  entitled  "Bismallah" 
(in  God's  name)  was  selected  and  written  on  the  blackboard  and 
the  pupils  had  each  a  written  copy.    It  w^s  cleverly  taught. 

This  was  followed  by  another  lesson  to  the  same  class  taught  by 
Miss  Parker  of  llantsport,  the  subject  being  Mathematical  Drawing. 
The  blackboard  was  used  by  the  pupils,  and  with  protractor  and  scale 
sevieral  difficult  problems  wero  solved. 

Miss  E.  J.  Yuill,  of  the  Wolfville  schools,  ijcave  an  address  on 
English  Literature,  and  showed  her  method  of  teaching  it  to  Grades 
IX  and  X.  Several  plays  of  Shakespeare  wore  outlined  and  notes 
of  pupils  were  read  showing  their  conceptions  of  them.  She  also 
showed  how  she  taught  composition  in  combination  with  the  above. 
This  lesson  was  interesting  and  very  suggestive. 

Mr.  B.  McMahon  of  Waterville,  briefly  addressed  the  teachers 
on  reading  matter  for  themselva**.  He  spoke  a  good  word  for  the 
Review,  He  quoted  club  rates  for  certain  magazinet^,  which  would 
tend  to  broaden  their  \'iews  and  also  provide  some  recreation.  This 
session  adjourned  at  12  m. 

The  closing  session  began  at  2  p.  m.  with  the  President  in  the 
chair.  A  short  business  session  took  place  at  which  Wolfvillo  was 
selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting.  The  following  were  elix?tc»i 
as  meml)f^rs  nf  t\v^  Executive: — President,  C.  W.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  ex- 
o^r/a;  Vice-President,  R.  W.  Ford;  Secty.-TiT'as.,  J.  A.  Smitli; 
Prin.  P.  J.  Shields,  Miss  L.  Kaulbach,  Prin.  Robinson  and  ^liss 
A.  Forl)es.  Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  the  teachers  of  Hants- 
port,  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  free  u:?e  of  hall  for  public 
meeting,  nil  who  assisted  in  the  music,  and  the  young  people  who 
<5leverly  executed  the  hoop  drill. 

Mr.  Schurman,  of  the  Maritime  Business  Colle<»;o,  tlien  opened 
up  the  subject  of  writing,  and  explained  his  method  of  teaching  it. 
A  practical  blackboard  lesson  was  given  the  teachers. 

The  judges  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  for  the  host  Writing 
and  Drawing  reported  as  follows : — 

First  prize  for  Writing — Grade  III,  Windsor. 
Second  prize  for  Writing — Grade  III,   W'indsor. 
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First  prize  for  Writing — Grade  VII,  Windsor. 
Second  prize  for  Writing — Grade  VII,  Ilantsport. 
First  prize  for  Drawing — Grade  V,  West  Branch. 
Second  prize  for  Drawing — Grade  V,  Mount  Uniacke. 
First  prize  for  Drawing — Grade  VIII,  Lower  Gaspereau, 
Second  prize  for  Drawing — Grade  VIII,  Ilantsport. 

The  first  prilze  for  Drawing  and  Writing  were  $1.00  each,  and  the 
second  prizes  75  cants  each. 

A  paper  written  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodworth  of  Berwick,  entitled 
'^Civics",  w^as,  in  his  absence,  read  by  the  Secretary.  The  writer 
emphasized  the  need  of  moral  reform  in  all  our  state  affairs,  and 
that  the  initiative  should  be  in  our  schools.  This  completed  the 
programme  and  the  time  for  adjournment  had  arrived.  The  number 
of  teachers  present  was  120.  The  Institute  was  r^arded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  ever  held  in  this  Division,  due, 
to  a  large  extent,  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the  President. 

The  President  gave  a  short  farewell  address,  then  declared  the 
Institute  closed,  to  meet  at  Wolfville,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive. 

J.  A;  Smith^  Secretary, 


(d), — Division  No.    4    (Annapolis  and  Digby   County). 

Held  at  Digby,  25tU  and  26th  May,  1905. 

(Twenty-sixth  Session.     Attendance,  95). 

On  account  of  diphtheria  in  Bear  River,  the  teachers  of  District 
No.  4  met  in  their  annual  Institute,  in  Digby,  on  May  26th  and  26th. 
The  attendance,  T>robably  on  account  of  the  unexpected  change  that 
had  been  made,  interfering  with  plans,  was  much  less  than  usual, 
only  a  few  over  ninety  being  enrolled. 

At  9.30  a.  m.,  on  Thursday  morning,  Pres.  Morse  took  the  chair. 
After  enrollment  of  those  present,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meetiing 
were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  W.  H.  Longley  was  reelected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  opening  paper,  prepiired  and  read  by  Pritn.  R.  F.  Morton,  of 
Digby  Aendemy,  Avas  upon  the  subject,  "  The  Three  R's:''  Prin. 
Morton  commented  upon  the  stress  laid  upon  Manual  Training  and 
Nature  Study  in  the  last  Institute  he  had  atitende<l.  He  stated  that 
the  erlneation  of  a  child  was  two-sided,  that   which  is  practical  and 
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that  which  unfolds  natural  talent.  In  his  opinion  Manual  Training 
is  good  in  so  far  as  it  produces  accuracy,  provokes  interest  or  gives 
variety. 

With  regard  to  his  subject,  Prin.  Morton  made  these  points : 
To  secure  good  reading,  greater  variety  of  readers  is  necessary. 
Spelling  with  meanings  should  not  be  taught  from  lists  of  words,  but 
from  the  context.  The  style  of  writing  to  bQ  followed  should  be 
settled  by  the  C.  P.  I.,  and  not  left  to  the  decision  of  the  successive 
teachers,  which  plan  gives  the  present  conglomerate  style  which  is 
80  common.  In  arithmetic,  accuracy  is  the  test.  To  secure  this 
there  must  be  severity  in  grading,  mental  w^ork  and  lavishness  of 
short  cuts  in  the  higher  grades. 

Prin.  Smith,  of  Annapolis  Academy,  speaking  in  defence  of 
Kature  Study  and  Manual  Training,  said  that  emphasis  is  necessary 
to  bring  a  subject  to  notice,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  tlie  world 
hinges  on  that  point.  Manual  Training  begins  im  Grade  VI.,  while 
the  primary  education  should  be  practically  finished  by  that  time 
and  should  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  "Three  R's." 
Manual  Training  and  Nature  Study  in  proper  correlation  with  the 
Three  R's.  are  in  the  forefront  of  education.  Prin.  Smith  wanted 
the  discussion  to  commence  wath  tlie  fir^t  paper  and  something  help- 
ful, somthing  of  experience  in  method  of  securing  variety  and 
accuracy,  to  be  given. 

Miss  Kinley  was  interested  in  the  question  of  special  reading. 
A  child  canjnot  be  promoted  until  proficiency  in  the  other  branches 
is  acquired,  and  hence  the  reader  is  gone  over  several  times.  She 
asked  how:'  other  teachers  proceeded  in  the  matter  of  supplementary 
reading. 

The  President  stated  that,  according  to  the  announcement  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  the  new  edition  of  readers  would  offer  variety 
for  the  next  year,  "while  Prin.  Morton  explained  the  method  followed 
in  Bridgewater.  First,  the  suitable  selections  in  the  reader  were 
studied,  after  which,  with  money  raised  by  school  concerts,  cheap 
books  were  purchased  from  a  standard  educational  company,  and 
after  being  used,  provided  the  children  did  not  buy  them,  were  placed 
in  the  school  library  for  use  in  succeeding  years. 

In  the  discussion  of  methods  to  improve  writing,  it  appeared  that 
niuch  of  the  work  of  the  Business  College,  which  turns  out  excellent 
writers,  consists  of  practice  of  the  right  method  of  holding  a  pen 
and  the  elements  used  in  letter  formation.  By  some  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  spend  more  time  on  No.  1  of  the  series  of  copy 
bocts,  since  it  contains  the  elements,  rather  than  run  through  the  list 
frwn  Nos.  1 — 8. 
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The  discussion  Upon  this  paper  having  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, Prin.  Hattie  M.  Clark,  of  Carleton's  Comer,  gave  an 
instructive  talk  upon  drawing,  illustrating  her  remarks  by  drawing 
uix>n  the  board  and  by  sketches  prepared  beforehand.  Miss  Clark 
would  make  two  divisions  in  drawing  class  in  a  miscellaneous  school, 
the  first  including  the'low^er  grades  to  deal  with  outline  work  only, 
while  the  sfcond  composed  of  the  higher  grades  should  add  shading. 
Before  shading  an  object  is  tried,  copies  of  finished  work  by  the 
teacher  should  be  studied.  By  simple  lessons  it  should  be  sho^\^l 
that  shading  is  what  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  shapes  of  bodies. 
Shading  should  be  done  by  working  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest, 
and  must  be  done  at  one  time,  or  when  the  sun  is  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  on  successive  days.  It  is  a  common  mistake  in 
drawing  to  put  in  too  many  details,  as,  for  instance,  to  make  all  the 
shingles  upon  a  roof  or  all  the  staves  in  a  barrel.  Where  light  falls 
brightest,  lines  fail  to  appear. 

The  lesson  was  followed  intenftly  by  all  present,  ajid  received 
favorable  comment  from  Messrs.  A.  W.  L.  Smith,  G.  A.  Boate  and 
S.  C.  Schaffner,  the  latter  of  whom  as  an  ex-teacher  was  invited  by 
the  President  to  participate  ix\  the  discussions  of  the  Institute  and 
replied  wnth  a  few  suitable  remarks. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  p.  m. 


Thubsday  Afteenoon. 

Principal  A.  W.  L.  Smith  first  read  a  paper  prepared  by  T.  H. 
Spinney,  of  Meadow  Vale,  which  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  deci- 
mals are  so-called  by  reasoai  of  their  denominators  being  expressed  in 
powers  of  ten,  and  again  that  they  are  but  common  fractions  expressed 
in  more  convenient  form.  A  method  of  reducing  the  vulgar  fraction 
to  the  decimal  form  diflPering  from  that  in  the  text-book  was  intro- 
duced and  received  demonstration  upon  the  board  at  the  hands  of  the 
reader.  Finally,  Principal  Smith  spoke  upon  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  the  metric  system,  and  Principal  Morton  considered  the  paper  to 
be  an  exposition  of  the  statement  that  pupils  should  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  mathematical  calculation,  and  considered  that  a 
debatable  subject. 

Miss  Mary  T.  Kinley  next  read  an  excellent  paper  upon  "  The 
Couatry  School:  its  Discouragements  and  Inspirations,"  After 
commenting  upon  the  various  trials  of  the  country  school  teacher,  in 
a  way  which  called  forth  upon  the  faces  of  the  hearers  a  smile  bom 
of  experience,  she  declared  that  after  all,  discourage  uent  should  be 
no  part  of  a  teacher's  life.       She  dwelt  upon  the  facts  that  to  dis- 
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cover  genius^  to  aid  developing  talent,  to  add  to  the  upbuilding  of 
character,  are  noble  works ;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  its  points  of  in- 
efficiency of  equipment  and  prejudice  against  innovation,  jnany  of 
the  world^s  great  men  had  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  pupils  of  the 
rural  school.  She  also  considered  it  practical  for  every  country 
school  to  have  a  school  garden,  and  had  found  the  school  gartlen  a 
common  point  of  interest,  establishing  a  bond  of  interest  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  having  arrived,  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
paper.  He  quoted  an  authority  to  the  effect  that  a  child  learns  more 
before  the  age  of  seven  than  after,  and  wanted  more  of  the  method 
of  the  child's  early  education  introduced  into  the  school-room.  Upon 
inquiry,  he  was  assured  that  nine  school  gardens  were  being  prepared 
in  as  many  different  sections  in  the  district. 

Mr.  A.  DeW.  Foster  wished  to  express  his  favorable  opinion  of 
outdoor  expeditions  with  the  pupils,  to  woods,  shore  or  other  places 
of  interest.  He  also  advocated  the  payment  of  salaries  in  all  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  calling  attention  to  the  Jowmul  upon  the 
point. 

Miss  Fash,  on  behalf  of  the  Consolidated  School,  presented  a  few 
facts  with  regard  to  the  favorable  results  obtained. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  having  been  concluded,  a  little 
while  was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  problems  presented  by  different 
teachers,  as  follows: — 

1.  What  exercises  are  suitable  for  giving  pupils  a  taste  for  Liter- 
ature? Drawing  from  experience,  teachers  answered:  (a)  Make 
use  of  the  school  library.  (6)  Have  a  Literary  Society,  devoting 
aitemate  Friday  afternoons  to  the  study  of  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  or 
other  staindard  authors,  (c)  Establish  a  school  paper,  w^ith  one  of 
the  older  pupils  in  charge,  to  receive  contributions  from  the  others. 
In  this  connection  the  Henty  books  were  discussed  with  regard  to 
their  suitability  for  the  school  library.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  that  they  were  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  question,  if  tried  at  first. 
Testimony  being  received  to  the  effect  that  such  is  thtj  case,  favorable 
judgment  was  passed. 

2.  How  shall  a  teacher  advanced  in  years  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  drawing  ?  Shall  such  teachers  as  are  inefficient  in  this  branch  leave 
the  profession  ?  Dr.  Hall  considered  a  teacher  noariiig  the  dead 
line  who  did  not  yearly  add  something  new  to  his  or  her  professional 
equipment,  and  considered  that  drawing  as  well  as  any  thing  else 
might  be  that  new  thing.  With  books  we  now  have  giving  insd .uc- 
tion,  teachers  should  be  able  to  acquire  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 
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3.  What  can  bo  done  to  keep  the  school  garden  in  proper  con- 
dition during  the  summer  ?  Principal  Smith  stated  that  the  School 
Commissioners  in  Anna{)olis  had  willingly  agreed,  upon  request,  to 
care  for  that  in  connection  with  the  Academy.  Mr.  A.  DeW.  Foster 
considered  that  the  children  of  the  section  should  take  care  of  it  dur- 
ing that  season. 

Friday   Mokning. 

It  had  been  planned  that  at  this  time  Professor  Haley,  of  Acadia, 
should  give  the  Institute  the  benefit  of  a  demonstration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  wireless  telegraphy,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  found 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hall  therefore,  at  the  invitation  of  the  executive,  ad- 
dressed the  Institute.  He  desired  to  say  something  uplifting. 
Considered  the  school,  church  and  home  the  three  factors  in  educa- 
tion. The  school  training  rests  upon  three  things, — the  course  of 
study,  the  condition  of  the  school  premises,  and  finally  the  teacher. 
He  spoke  of  the  ways  in  which  he  had  endeavored  to  put  into  practice 
the  ideas  he  received  aftei*  considering  education  as  derived  from  ex 
duco,  considering  it  as  a  leading  out,  and  tlien  as  ti  process  of  cram- 
ming, and  finally  as  a  training  up  or  teaching  to  make  the  best  of 
every  faculty.  Grading  is  not  education,  and  int'ormation,  though 
good,  is  only  one  of  the  lowest  features  that  make  it  up.  The  sur- 
roundings of  a  pupil  in  his  school  days  go  far  iai  shaping  his  charac- 
ter. Habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  with  a  developed  taste  for 
the  aesthetic,  may  be  implaiuted  in  his  life  in  embryo.  If  he  had  a 
wish  to  improve  his  own  salary,  he  should  endeavor  to  improve  the 
school  premises.  If  he  wished  to  improve  the  children  morally  and 
intellectually,  he  should  endeavor  to  do  the  same  tiling  as  the  true 
method. 

Insp(X*tor  Macintosh,  with  Principals  Smith  and  McKittrick, 
took  part  in  tlie  discussion. 

Xext,  Miss  A.  B.  Juniper,  teacher  of  Domestic  Science  in  the 
Consolidated  School,  read  a  paper  treating  of  "  Domestic  Science  as 
a  School  Subject."'  The  first  point  was  that  its  teaching  is  necessary, 
since  the  average  girl,  when  she  would  profit  most  by  her  mother's 
teaching,  is  at  the  high  school,  also,  since  the  mother  may  not  have  the 
patience  to  put  up  with  a  girl's  attempts,  and  might  besides,  though 
in  possession  of  the  knowledge,  not  be  a  born  teacher.  In  the  second 
place.  Domestic  Science  brings  one  into  actual  touch  with  weights  and 
measures,  readily  becomes  subservient  to  Geography,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  More  than  is  necessary  in  other  departments,  the  facul- 
ties of  observation  must  be  cultivated  and  discipline  adhered  to. 
Finally,  many  are  benefitted.  The  child  must  learn  to  think  for  it- 
self.    Through  her  own  attempts,  the  girl  becomes  aware  of  the  trials 
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0^  the  kitchen,  and  to  have  more  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

■To  many,  Domestic  Science  means  instruction  in  cuoking  only,  but 
^^  a  meaning  is  too  small.  It  is  a  training  whiv^b  is  of  incal- 
CtvlaiAt  benefit  in  teaching  girls  to  keep  good  homes  and  become  intel- 
/igent  mothers. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Boate  next  gave  a  few  points  with  regard  to  the  draw- 
ing of  projections,  working  under  difficulties  since  no  class  was  pre- 
sent, the  lesson  having  been  called  sooner  than  had  been  expected. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Educational  Association: — Principals  G.  B.  McGill,  R.  F. 
Morton,  H.  L.  Bustin,  Lenfest  Euggles,  Laura  M.  O'Brien,  A.  F. 
Amirault,  W.  E.  Banks,  Carrie  E.  Chesley,  Misses  Elsie  M.  Best, 
.  Mary  FitzRandolph,  and  Mr.  A.  DeW.  Foster. 

On  naotion,  Principal  R.  F.  Morton  was  appointed  Vice-President 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  an  executive  committee  was  appoioited  as  follows : — 
A.  DeW.  Foster,  chairman ;  Principals  L.  Buggies,  G.  B.  McGill, 
Misses  Effie  Brinton  and  Iva  M.  Stevens. 

Principal  A.  W.  L.  Smith  read  a  letter  from  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Annapolis,  cordially  -inviting  the  Institute  to  hold  its  nxet  session  in 
that  to^vn,  but  as  Bear  River  was  considered  to  have  prior  claims,  the 
matter,  with  the  time  of  meeting,  was  left  to  the  executive  to  decide. 

Friday  Aptebnoon. 

The  Institute  met  in  its  final  session  at  2  p.  m.,  opening  with  a 
lesson  in  Elementary  Science  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Tibert,  of  the  Bear  River  school.  By  a  series  of  simple  experiments, 
performed  with  the  simplest  home-made  apparatus,  he  succeeded  in 
leading  his  class  to  see  clearly  the  various  properties  of  the' air  and 
the  principles  upon  which  the  water  pump  is  constructed.  This  les- 
son received  much  well-deserved  commendation  from  several  members 
of  the  Institute. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  passed,  that  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
he  authorized  to  pay  all  bills  of  the  Institute. 

On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Town  of  Digby 
for  the  courtesies  extended  to  the  Institute,  and  to  the  various  rail- 
ways for  reduced  fares. 

P  •  On  motion,  Institute  adjourned  sine  die, 

W.    H.    LoNOLEY^  Sedy. -Treasurer. 

;    Digby,  May  '26tli,  1905. 
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(rf). — Division  No.   4  (Annapolis  and  Digby  Counties.) 

Held  at  Middleton,  25th   to  27th  May,  190^. 

(Twenty-Fifth  Session.     Attendance,  175.) 

[Accidentally  omitted  from  Report  of  1903-4]. 

The  teachers  of  Dittrict  No.  4,  Aii|W{K>li8  and  Digby,  gathered  in  session  at 
Middlc^ion  on  May  25th.  '  With  them  were  many  representatives  from  Lunen- 
burg, Kings  and  Hants.  In  all,  the  enrollment  included  175,  a  number  surpass- 
ing all  previous  records. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  an  entertainment,  in  which  pupils  of  the  Ckmsolidated 
School  took  large  part,  was  preaented  to  the  visitors.  Aadresses  of  welcome  and 
replies  were  exchanged,  and  Prof.  Robertson  also  briefly  addressed  ihe  assembly. 

THX7B8DAT     MOBNIITO. 

Aft^r  watching  the  arrival  of  the  children  in  the  vans  from  the  outlying  sec- 
tions, the  teachers  met  with  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  their  Assembly  Hall,  where 
the  opening  exercises  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  their  usual  form.  A 
special  feature  was  the  singing  of  the  school  song  set  io  the  strains  of  "  Soldiers 
of  the  Queen.''  The  full  flood  of  music,  as  weld  as  the  words,  carried  a  tribute  of 
gratitw\3  and  appreciation  of  the  munificence  of  Sir  William  MacDonald  and 
their  beloved  Prof.  Robertson.  Next,  in  their  own  departments,  lessons  by  tne 
different  teachers  of  the  school  were  heard  with  interest  by  the  visitora.  An. 
exhibition  of  Physical  Culture  Drill  followed,  after  which,  upon  returning  from 
the  grounds  wiUiout,  the  teachers  were  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  Hall,. 
President  Morse  occupying  the  chair.  W.  H.  Longley  was  appointed  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved.  After  ^ving  oppor> 
tunity  for  registration,  meeting  ao^oumed  ito  meet  at  half-past  one. 

Thubsdat  Aftebjvoox. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session  Miss  Kimiey,  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  Bridgetown  School,  taught  a  lesson  in  reading  to  children  of  Grade  L 
This  lesson  was  considered  as  a  practical  4ttd  instructive  exatnpU*  to  teachers  of 
Chat  grade,  and  was  highly  interesting  to  all.  Discussion  being  postponed.  Prin- 
cipal Smith  proceeded  to  conduct  a  lesson  in  Literature.  The  development  of  the 
lesson  noted  that  the  heroine  of  **  The  Princess  is  not  Ida,  but  the  cnild,  Aglaia, 
which  proposition  was  sup^ported  by  actual  study  of  the  child's  r^ation  to  the 
plot  as  shown  through  the  different  references  to  it.  The  significance  of  the  in- 
tercalar  songs  was  noted,  and  here  one  was  sung  as  a  chorus,  and  two  others  as 
solos,  by  members  of  the  class.  In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Principal 
ft^oloan  considered  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  lesson  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  its  dealtng* 
with  the  "  feeling  "  of  <the  poem.  Principal  Shields  joined  with  him  in  commend- 
ing the  musical  rendering  of  the  songs  as  having  a  vivi(ying  effect  upon  uie 
imaginations  of  the  students  of  the  poem. 

A  paper  on  school -room  ethics  was  then  read  by  Miss  Primrose  Elliott.  Pointa 
sugested  were:  that  desirable  traits  of  character  should  be  cultivated  in  the  pupil* 
a'nd  those  that  are  undesirable  uprooted  undier  the  supervision  of  tns  teacher; 
that  nO  virtue  not  found  in  the  teacher  need  be  expected  to  thrive  in  the  pupil;, 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  his  usefulness  and  neoessity  in  a  great  and  beautiful 
universe;  and  finally  teach  duty,  systematic  exactitude  and  love  of  bieauty,  culti- 
vating the  pupil's  whole  nature  to  develop  tendency  to  action  approaching  this, 
result  through  notice  of  his  peculiar  aptitude.  In  the  discussion  following  upon 
this  paper,  Dr.  J.  B.  Uall  and  Mr.  Outhit  joined,  the  latter  observing  tnat  in  in- 
culcating the  love  of  truth  the  teacher  should  beware  smothering  tne  love  of 
fiction;  that,  in  shoit,  there  should  be  a  distinctimi  between  the  fictitious  and'the 
false. 

After  a  lesson  on  ^'  The  Formation  of  Acids  by  Direct  Union  of  Elements,"  by 
Principal  Graham  P.  Morse  of  Mshone  Bay,  ( a  lesson,  by  the  way,  wnien  showed 
an  accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Liie  teacher  of  the  fundaonental  faets  of 
Chemistry)  the  meeting  adjourned,  by  motion,  to  meet  at  9  a.  m.  Friday. 
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THX7B8DAT    EvSNIIfO. 

A  Uige  audienoe  asaembled  in  «  public  meeting  md  were  addressed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Education;  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan  (Inagpector  of  the  J<'rend& 
Schools  of  Clare  and  Argyle) ;  Prof.  Robertson,  and  others.  Both  Dr.  MacKay 
and  Prof.  Robertson  spoke  particularly  in  refevenoe  to  relartion  of  Consolidation 
to  Education^  the  former  confining  himself  mainly  to  the  purpose  of  the  move- 
ment in  makhig  weak  sections  strong,  and  extending  nature  work,  and  also  noting 
methods  hj  which  the  expense  of  operation  might  be  greatly  lessenejl.  The  latter 
cpoke  more  broauiy  upon  the  general  principks  which  are  included  in  education, 
liStr-hrteUigenoe,  penonal  ability,  and  unselfishness  or  public  spirit.  He  also 
ipoke  with  referenee  to  the  eseenukls  of  a  good  school,  and  made  announcements 
with  respect  to  a<Wtions  made  to  plans  of  operating  the  school. 

FUBAT    MOENINO. 

After  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the  President  called  upon  Miss  Hunt  of 
Digtjr  Academy,  to  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Principal  Layton  of  that  school. 
It  dealt  with  ''  Method  in  the  Teachiiig  of  Chemistry." 

^trs^— The  teaching  of  Chemistiy  should  proceed  along  natural  limes,  mot  be 
a  presentation  of  the  fact  and  theory  of  ibe  advanced  student  to  beginners.  Again, 
the  facts  should  be  presented  to  the  student  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  came  to 
ihe  original  investigators,  not  bound  up  in  the  antiquated  system  of  classification. 
The  first  part  of  the  course  should  consist  of  experiments  leading  the  student  to 
a  recognition  of  chemical  action.  Vext: — Heat,  light  acid  and  alkali,  agents  in 
chemical  action,  should  receive  attention.  Quantitative  work  should  be  given, 
with  stress  laid  on  the  bye-products  of  an  esperimentw  Nothing  but  the  most 
careful  work  shouUi  precede  the  discussion  ol  the  Atonic  Theory  aad  the  state- 
mnt  of  the  Uw  of  multiple  proportions.  K  is  well  to  use,  •«  far  as  possible 
compounds  and  re-agents  with  which  the  student  is  familiar,  aad  which  may  be 
derived  by  him  from  common  substances. 

Prof.  Brittain,  late  of  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School,  now  travelling  in- 
lAmctor  in  the  same  Province,  working  in  the  interest  of  the  MacDonald  schools/ 
taqght  a  lesson  on  "  RespiratAon  in  Plants  and  Animals."  The  ease  with  which 
the  attention  of  the  class  was  held,  and  the  skill  of  natural  abiAty,  coupled  With 
years  of  faiuiful  praetiee  in  his  chosen  profession,  resulted  in  a  lesson  wmch 
doubtless  will  heighten  the  ideai  of  many  teachers  who  have  never  before  had  the 
privilege  of  observing  such  an  object  lesson,  so  instructive  in  method. 

Prineipal  Soloan  made  announcements  with  respect  to  the  Summer  Course  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  folk>wed  by  Prof.  Robertson,  who  gave  ex- 
planation with  repaid  to  advantages  offered  1^  the  MacDonald  Fund  and  the  Pro- 
vineial  Government  to  teachers  who  should  take  three  monins'  course  of  instruction 
m  Nature  Study  at  the  MacDonald  Institute  in  Guelph,  Ont. 

Miss  Kirk  followed  with  a- Geography  lesson  to  Grade  VI:  Subjectr-"  Day 
and  Night"  The  lesson  proceeded  on  practical  lines,  illustrating  causes  by  the 
me  of  oisgrams  aad  a  small  revolving  globe. 

Miss  Laura  Marchant,  in  a  paper  of  considerable  literary  merit,  outlined  her 
own  views  and  practice  in  Nature  fc^tndy  in  the  common  schools. 

The  last  lesson  and  paper  provoked  the  first  general  discussion  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Institute.  The  questions  before  the  meeting  were:  First, — 
What  is  the  best  division  to  make  in  the  school  in  the  giving  o*  nature  lessons  t 
And,--What  is  the  best  time  for  the  class?  That  division  was  necessary  in  the 
miseelUuieous  «cho>  n^as  agreed,  and  while  teachers  were  giving  the  lesson  directly 
aftsf  the  opening  of  the  morning  or  afternoon  eeesion,  or  after  recess,  the  commoa 
idea  was,  have  the  lesson  just  after  the  children  have  come  in  from  outdoors,  so 
that  they  may  have  their  different  specimens,  and  have  them  fresh  at  hand. 
Another  question  proposed  by  Inspector  Macintosh,  which  was  answered  by  sug- 
pitive  silence,  was:— "How  many  teachers  in  a  miscellaneous  school  can  afford 
twokty  minotes  for  a  geography  lesson  f' 

After  thanking  those  who  had  consented  to  prepare  lessons  or  papers  for  this- 
meeting.  Principal  Ruggles  moved  that  Prineipal  G.  B.  McOill  be  Vice-President 
for  the  empuing  year,  which  motion  was  carried. 
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On  motion  of  Principal  Kugg^ies,  the  following  were  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Executive  Commutee: — Principals  A.  W-  L.  Smith  and  R.  F.  Morton,  and 
Misses  Mary  FitzRandoljph,  Helen  M.  Kirk  and  Primrose  Elliott. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Fbidat  Aftebivoon. 

Mr.  A.  DeW..  Foster  taught  an  admirable  lesson  to  pupils  of  Grade  VII,  his 
subject  being  the  **  Fishing  Industry  of  Nova  Scotia." 

After  a  general  introduction  to  the  industries  of  the  Province,  he  develdped  t&e 
thought  that  Nova  Sootian  fish  represent  in  value*  one-third  of  the  total  catch  of 
the  Dominion;  showed  the  value  of  the  csfpital  invested  in  the  industry,  and  the 
large  percentage  paid  on  the  investment.  An  attractive  and  valuable  feature  of 
the  lesson  was  the  introauction  of  models  of  the  lobster  trap  and  other  articles  of 
the  fisherman's  equipment. 

The  lesson  was  commended  by  Inspector  Macintosh  and  others,  as  one  calcula- 
ted to  be  the  basis  of  an  understanding  of  patriotism.  It  was  suggested  by  Princi- 
pal Soloan  that  all  the  figures  necessary  for  similar  lessons  on  tue  other  industries 
might  be  found  in  the  statistical  year  book  of  Oinada,  furnished  on  application 
to  the  Librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Statisties,- Ottawa. 

On  motion,  the  matter  of  appointment  of  delegates  to  Provincial  Association 
was  left  in  hands  of  the  Inspector. 

Principal  Ruggles  extended  an  invitaticn  to  the  Institute  to  meet  in  next 
session  at  Bear  River,  which,  on  motion,  was  left,  with  the  question  of  time,  in 
the  care  of  the  Executive. 

Moved  and  carried  that  bills  presented  be  paid. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  be  tendered  to  all  citixens 
of  Middleton  and  teachera,  and  others,  who,  by  their  efforts,  had  contributed  to  the 
pleasure  and  pn^t  of  the  session. 

On  motion,  Institute  adjourned  sine  die. 

W.  H.  liONOUBT,  Secretary. 


(/). — Acadian  Institute  (Digby  and  Yarmouth). 
Held  at  Yarmouth,  8th  and  9th  June,  1905, 

(Attendance,  46). 

« 

L'Institut   Acadien    {Cinquiime   Reunion). 

La  sixieme  reunion  annuelle  de  I'lnstitut  Acadien  des  districts  de 
Clare  et  Argyle  a  eu  lieu  a  Yannouth,  le3  8  et  9  juin  1905,  sous  la 
presidence  de  M.  FInspecteur,  le  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan. 

L'  asistance  fut  fort  grande,  plus  de  75  p.  c.  des  membres  etant 
presents.  Parmi  d'autres  qui  ont  assiste  aux  seances  sont  le  R6v, 
Pfere  Hamiltoin,  cure  de  Yarmouth,  les  MM.  Kempton  et  Blackadar 
de  TAcademie  de  Yarmouth  et  les  eleves  de  cette  meme  Acad6mie  qui 
6tudient  la  langue  frangaise.. 

Jeudi  matin  i  I'overture  de  la  premiere  seance,  M.  le  President 
fit  un  discours  eloquent,  et  ^licita  les  membres  de  1'  Institut  pour 
rinteret  qu'ils  portaient  envers  I'education  en  se  rendant  en  aiissi 
grand  nombre  a  cette  convention. 
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Ensiiite  le  secretaire  lut  le  compte-rendu  de  la  demiere  Reunion 
de  rinstitut,  qui  fut  approuve  a  runanimite. 

Le  premier  papier,  par  Mile.  Thfirfese  D'Eon,  de  Upper  West 
Pubnico,  sur  "Le  style  de  calligraphic  en  usage  dans  nos  ecoles"  fut 
chaleureusement  regu,  lui  attira  des  eloges  et  engendra  une  vive 
diecussioQ.  Des  discours  surl'iinportanoe  et  la  n&jessite  de  se  fanner 
une  bonne  main  furent  prononces  par  le  Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault, 
Principal  de  I'Academie  de  Clare,  M.  (Jeo.  D.  Blackadar,  M.  Andre 
G.  Pothier,  Principal  de  Meteghan  River,  et  autres.  Le  Principal 
Kempton  dit  que  personellment  il  n'aime  pas  I'ecriture  verticale; 
que  beaucoup  d'ecriture  est  ainsi  appelee,  mais  bien  pen  qui  Test, 
car  presque  iaivariablement  elle  incline  en  arriere.  M.  Blackadar, 
parmi  d'autres  remarques  tres  appropriees,  montra  combien  peu 
Tecriture  verticale  est  en  usaofe  dans  le  monde.  Le  Rev.  A.  F.  Amir- 
ault  se  laissa  aller  en  eloges  pour  M.  Blackadar  sur  la  maniere  facile 
dont  ill  manie  la  langue  fraaxgaise  et  sur  le  vocabulaire  qu'il  tient  a 
sa  disposition.  Le  resultat  de  la  discussion  fut  que  les  membres  de 
rinstitut  Acadien,  reunis  en  Convention,  recommanderent  d'adopter 
exclosivement  dans  nos  ecoles  le  systeme  de  calligraphic  ^-^  Royal 
Crown,*'  coimu  aussi  sous  le  mon  de  "  Civil  Service," 

lei  des  copies  nombreuses  d'ecriture  et  de  dessin  par  les  eleves 

des  di£Ferentes  sections  furent  exposees,  examin6es  avec  d^lioe,  et 

fer  96  etaint   des    preuves   incontestables    du   talent   des   enfanta 

Jicadiens  et  de  Tattention  fidelel  que  portent  a  leur  egard  les  insti- 

tuteurs  et  les  institutrices. 

L'exposition  des  desins  amena  tout  naturellement  une  discussion 
a  se  sujet,  qui  se  conduisit  avec  beaucoup  d'entrain  jusqu'au  midi  et 
a  laquelle  prirent  part :  Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault,  Mme.  Evangglihe 
Boudreau,  Mile.  Angele  Ridiard,  Mile.  Emma  L.  McCarthy, 
Principal  de  Lower  East  Pubnico,  Mile  Catherine  Belliveau,  Prin- 
cipal de  Upper  East  Pubnico,  M.  Andre  G.  Pothier  et  M.  Edouard 
M.  Le  Blanc,  Principal  de  Upper  Tusket  Wedge. 

Jendi  apres-midi  on  continua  pendant  un  peu  de  temps  la  dis- 
cussion sur  le  dessin.  Apres  quoi,  M.  Aiodre  G.  Pothier  fit  lecture 
d'un  trait§  sur  la  "  P^dagogia"  Ce  traite  etait  tres  interessant, 
remple  de  philosophic  et  captiva  Tattention  entiere  de  Tassemble  pour 
pres  de  trois  quarts  d'heure.  M.  Pothier  dit  que  malgre  tout  le  bad- 
inage qu'on  pent  f aire  ccmcemant  les  differentes  methods  d'enseigner, 
il  n'en  existe  r6ellement  que  deux :  la  methode  inductive  et  la  methode 
deductive.  II  expose  ensuite  les  principes  de  ces  deux  methodes, 
leurs  avantages  et  d&avantages,  et  montre  clairement  que  Tenseignc- 
ment  inductif  est  le  plus  conf orme  ft  la  nature  et  qu'il  developpe  mieux 
^es  faculty. 
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Ce  traite  f  ut  discut^  par  le  Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault  et  M.  Geo.  D. 
Blackadar,  qui  tons  deux  advoquerent  fortement  en  faveur  du  sys- 
teme  inductif  d'euseignement.  M.  Blackadar  ajouta  qu'il  est  beau- 
coup  a  regretter  que  dans  les  classes  academiques  on  est  dans  Timpos- 
sibilit^  de  se  servir  uniquement  de  Tinduction,  vu  que  le  travail 
present  pour  ces  classes  par  le  Conceil  d'lnstruction  Publique  est  si 
considerable^  mais  que,  afia  d'ariver  a  de  bons  resultats,  on  doit  se 
servir,  d'un  melange  des  deux  syst^mes. 

De  courtes  lemons,  pour  illustrer  la  maniere  de  proceder  dans 
I'enseignement  inductif,  furent  donnes  par  le  Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault  en 
grammaire  et  par  M.  Andre  G.  Pothier,  en  arithmetique. 

M.  Stilman  D'Eon,  Principal  de  Belliveaux  Cove,  ensuitei  fit 
lecture  d'un  excellent  papier  intitule :  "  Le  travail  joumalier  de  I'in- 
stituteur."  L'un  des  devoirs  les  plus  importants  de  Pinstituteur, 
dit-il,  est  d'inculquer  dans  I'esprit  de  Fenfant  des  connaissances  qui' 
lui  seront  utiles  dans  sa  carriere  future.  II  importe  done  souve- 
rainement  que  d'abord  il  pos^^de  lui  meme  la  science  necessaire  et 
qu'eflQsuite  il  sache  en  f aire  partage  d'une  maniere  permanente  a  oelui 
qu'il  est  charge  d^instruire.  II  lui  f  aut  done  etudier  la  psychologic 
de  Fenfant,  connaitre  la  science  de  Feducation  et  d'en  mettre  les  prin- 
cipes  a  execution.  Si  le  sujet  traite  est  au  dela  des  forces  intellectu- 
elles  et  des  connaissances  .deja  acquises  de  I'enfant,  il  n'y  a  pas 
d'instruction,  il  n'y  a  que  perte  de  temps,  d'energie  et  d' argent,  et  un 
frein  au  desir  de  s'instruire  de  la  part  de  Penfftnt.  M.  D'Eon  ter- 
ming en  parlant  de  I'importanoe  de  la  culture  de  la  memoire  assimil- 
ative, de  laquelle  on  ne  s'occupe  peut-etre  pas  suffisamment. 

Ce  travail  fut  discuti  par  Mile.  Rose  Anne  Thibodeau.  Mile. 
Emma  McCarthy,  M.  Edouard  M.  Le  Blanc,  M.  .Widre  G.  Pothier, 
et  ftutres. 

M.  Blackadar  parla  aux  membres  de  PInstitut  concemant  la 
"  Summer  School  of  Science ''  pour  etre  t«  nue  a  Yarmouth  eet  et^ 
et  ensuite  k  6h.  15m.     M.  le  President  leva  la  seance. 


Vendredi  matin,  le  secretaire  lut  une  lettre  du  Principal  Dr. 
Soloan,  de  PEcole  Normale,  re^ue  la  veille  et  exprimant  son  inabilite 
de  pouvoir  assister  a  la  convention.  Mais  le  Professeur  J.  A.  Benoit 
se  trouvait  present  pour  le  representer.  Apres  etre  present^  a  Plnsti- 
tut  par  M.  le  President,  M.  Benoit  se  leva  au  milien  d'applaudiese^i 
ment,  exprima  en  quelques  mots  le  plaisir  qu'il  eprouvait  de  se  trouver 
au  milien  des  instituteurs  fran^ais  reunis  en  cette  occasion,  et  parla 
du  cours  bilikigue  qu'il  devait  conduire  dans  leur  int^ret,  a  PEcole 
Normale  de  Truro,  pendant  les  vacances  prochaines. 

M.  Emile  Fontaine,  de  Montreal,  natif  de  France  et  autrefois 
professeur  de  Frangais  a  PAcademie  de  Yarmouth,  adressa  alors  la 
parole.     II  annonQa   qu'il  etait  Pun  des  premiers   a   introduire  It 
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systcme  Berlitz  en  Amerique ;  que  ce  systeme  d'enseigner  une  langue 
etrangere  aux  enf ants  est  le  meilleur  qu'il  connaisse ;  qu'il  a  ete  per- 
fectionne  considerablement  pendant  ces  dernieres  annees,  mais  que 
meme  a  present  on  ne  doit  pas  le  considerer  comme  un  systeme  par- 
fait,  et  que,  puisque  Tenseignement  est  une  profession  empirique,  il 
y  a  lieu  partout  pour  I'instituteur  d'exercer  soox  bon  jugeinent. 

Le  premier  papier  lu  a  cette  stance  fut  oelui  du  Rev.  A.  F.  Amir- 
ault  sur  "  Le  FranQais  a  Pecole  et  a  la  maison."  Excellent  travail  et 
bien  pratique  dans  ses  suggestions.  Le  Frangais,  tel  qu'il  est  parle 
a  la  maison,  en  bieo.  des  cas  est  incorrect  en  prononciation  et  fait  re- 
marquer  une  intercalation  frequente  de  mots  anglais.  Le  Fere 
Amirault  suggere  la  lecture  attentive  et  serieuse  de  la  meilleure 
litterature  fran^aise  et  Fusage  constant,  toujours  et  partout,  du  Frau- 
§aise  tel  qu'on  I'enseigne  a  Tecole,  comme  moyen  par  lequel,  apres, 
quelques  generations,  le  langage  des  Acadiens  de  cette  province  sera 
du  FranQais  ^Taimcnt  pur  et  idiomatiqus. 

La  discussion  fut  faite  par  le  Prof.  Benoit,  M.  Stilman  D'Eon  et 
M.  Andre  G.  Pothier.  Celui-ci  tint  Passemble  en  eclats  de  rire  en 
parlant  de  la  faQon  dont  les  meres  parlent  a  leurs  petits  enf  ants  et 
ensuite  en  passant  en  revue  les  di^erents  prononciations  de  certains 
mots  dans  differents  cantons. 

MUe.  Marthe  A.  Pothier,-  Principal  de  Lower  Tusket  Wedge^  fit 
lecture  d'un  papier  sur  "  L'instituteur  comme  promoteur  de  la  sante 
des  enfants."  Ce  papier  etait  bien  digne  de  louanges.  Mile.  Pothier 
parla  hautement  en  f  aveur  des  exercices  gymnastiques  et  respiratoires 
et  aussi  des  ravages  irremediablee  que  peuvent  causer  i  la  sante  la 
poussiere  et  Thabitude  vile  d'expectorer  sure  les  planchers. 

Apres  la  discussion  qui  s'ensuivit  et  a  laquelle  prirent  part  le 
Principal  Kempton,  le  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  M.  J.  A.  Benoit,  et  autres, 
on  proceda  a  I'election  des  officiers. 

Furent  elus: — 

President Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  (ex-officio), 

Vtce-president Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault. 

Secretairc-iresorier   .  .M.    ANDRi  Q.    Pothier. 

/  Mlle.  Catherine  Belliveau. 

Comite  "       <  ^^^^'  Adeline  C.  Pothier. 

' ' I  Mlle.  Alma  Thibault. 

\  M.  Stillman  D'Eon. 

Le  R6v.  Pere  Hamilton  et  le  Principal  Kempton  adresserent  la 
parole  aux  instituteurs,  et  apres  quelques  remarques  de  felicitation 
par  M.  le  PrSsidert,  on.  chante  le  Chant  National  et  I'assemblee  fut 
ajoumee  pour  se  rencontrer  Tannee  prochaine  dans  le  comte  de 
Digby,  a  Weymouth  Bridge. 

ANDRi  Q.   Pothier. 
Secretaire  de  VInstitut  Acadien, 
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III.— PROVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Held  at   Truro,  22nd  io  2Uk   Au!pi3l,   1905, 

(Sixteenth    Convention). 

Officera  fob  1905. 

President : 

,  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  !F.R.S.C.,  Superintendent    of    Education. 

Vice-President : 

D.  SoLOAN,   B.  A.,  Principal,  Normal  School,  Truro. 

Secretary-  Treasu  rer : 
A.    McKat,   Supervisor,  Halifax   SchoolB. 

Executive  Committee : 
Ex-cfficio — The  President  anId  Vice-Pbebidewt. 
W.  T.  Kennedy,  Principal,  Halifax  Academy. 
B.  McKiTTKicK,  B.  A-,  Principal,  Lunenburg  Academy, 
W.  F.  Kempton,  Principal,  Yarmouth  Academy. 
B.  F.  MoBTON,  B.  A.,  Principal,  Digby  Academy. 
Ebnebt  Robinson,  Principal,  Kings  Co,  Academy. 
A.  G,  Macdonald,  M,  A,,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Antigonish. 
F.  I.  Stewart,  B.  A.,  Vice-Prin-cipal,  Sydney  Academy. 

E.  B.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Inverness  Co  Academy. 
RoBT.  Maclkllan,  Principal,  Fictou  Academy. 

I.  C.  Craig,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Amherst. 

Financial   Statement  for   1905, 

Seceipts. 

alance  an  hand $286  06 

overnment  grant 200  00 

ees,  membership 202  00 

uts 22  50 

dvertisements    143  00 

$853  56 
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Expenditure. 

6.  TJ.  Hay,  printing $     1  50 

Educational  Review — Adv l6  25 

John  Brittain — Travelling  expenses 14  62 

J.  H.  Trefry,  Assistant  Secretary  - 10  00 

E4  Cummings,  Assistant  Secretary 10  00 

Janitor   5  00 

McAlpine  Pub.  Co.— Report,  1904 160  00 

Presbyterian   Wiltness — ^Adv 2  80 

McAlpine  Pub.  Co.— Report,  1904 200  00 

Edw.  A.  Pace — Travellibg  expenses    10  00 

McAlpine  Pub.    Co. — 'Programmes    16  00 

F.  J.  Lindsay — Stenographer   50  00 

Messenger  and  Visitor — ^Adv 1  00 

Blackadar  Bros. — Adv 6  00 

Chronicle  Pub.  Co.— Adv 5  70 

Herald— Adv 8  55 

Express  and  Postage,  Reports,  1904 24  80 

T.  C.  Allen  Co. — Sundries 5  35 

W.  Macnab— Report,  1905   188  43 

W.  Macnab— Sundries 4  00 

Postage  on  Circulars 11  38 

Express — ^Reports 2  00 

Frei^t— Reports   59 

Postage  on  Circulars 23  76 

Secretary 50  00 

$827  83 

Balance  on  hand $25  73 

Correct. 

(Sgd.)       D.   A.    MUEEAY^ 
L.   S.  MOBSE. 


ABSTRACT  OF  MINUTES  OF  THE  16th  CONVBNTTON. 

NoBMAL   School^   Teuro,  August,   22nd-24tb,    1905. 

First  Session,  Tuesday  22nd ^  10  a.  m. 

The  enrolment  of  members  began  at  9  a.  m.  At  10  a.  m.  the 
President  called  the  meeting  to  order,  a^nd  delivered  an  addresa  on 
"  The  Course  of  Study — How  it  is  to  be  Understood  and  Utilized." 

Discussion  on  this  paper  was  deferred  for  a  full  attendance  of 
monbers. 
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On  motioQ  of  Inspector  Craig  the  appointmeat  of  a  Committee 
Elesolutions  was  deferred  until  &e  afternoon  session.- 

On  motion  of  Inspector  ^Macintosh  the  report  of  the  Committee 
School  Support  was  deferred  to  Wedneeday.  On  motion  of  the 
retary  it  was  decided  that  the  report  of  the  Commtttea  on  Pen- 
is should  be  considered  after  the  reading  of  Mr,  Morton's  paper  on 
ichers'  Pensions. 

Professor  C.  C.  Jones,  Ph.D,,  of  Acadia  College,  read  a  paper  on 
he  Teaching  of  Mathematics." 

Principal  E.  B.  Smith,  B.  A.,  of  Port  Hood,  read  a  paper  enti- 
1,  "  High  School  Continuation." 

Discussion : — Principal  O'Hearn,  Dr.  Soloan,  The  President,  Br. 
A.  Murray,  Principal  E.  B.  Smith,  and  Principal  McKittrick. 

Second  Session,   Tuesday    &Snd,   2  p.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
nbers  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  eleven,  members  elected  by 
Association,  viz., — Inspector  Morse,  Prof.  Jones,  Prof.  D.  A. 
rray.  Principal  Lay,  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A.,  Chairman  of  the  Truro 
lool  Board,  Mr.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  North  Colchester  School 
ird,  Inspector  Macintosh,  Miss  N.  A.  Burgoyne,  Miss  M.  L. 
ckin.  Miss  I.  M.  Bowd«n^  and  Mr.  F.  Or.  Matthews. 

Mrs.  May  B.  Sexton,  S.  B.,  of  Halifax,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
^fulness  of  Scientific  Training." 

Discussion: — 0r.  Soloan,  Miss  Buigoyne,  Prof.  D.  A.  Murray, 
nmissioner  Calkin,  and  the  President, 

Ira  A.  MacKay,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  of  Halifax,  delivered  an  address  . 
"  Corporal  Punishment,  its  Moral  and  Legal  Aspects." 
Discuseion: — ^The  Chairman  and  Principal  Kennedy. 

The  meeting  ^en  adjoTimed  to  visit  the  Agricultural  College, 
ler  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Ciiraming  and  his  staff. 

Third  Session,  Tuesday    SSnd,  8  p.  m. 

Public  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Academy.  The  Presi- 
it  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  Chesley,  Hon. 
'.  Justice  Russell,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Loogley. 


«    \1       " 
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Fourth  Session,   Wednesday  2Srd,  9  a.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

Eev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Special  Visitor  Acadian  Schools,  read  a  paper 
on  "  How  to  Teach  Children  to  Think/' 

The  Vice-President  took  the  chair. 

Miss  M.  Lavinia  Hockin,  B.  A.,  of  Amherst  Academy,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Public  School  as  an  agency  for  the  Development  of 
Character." 

Vice-Principal  Morton,  of  Halifax  Academy,  read  a  paper  on 
"Teachers'  Pensions." 

Principal  Crombie  of  Bridgewater,  read  a  paper  on  "  Teachers' 

Salaries." 

Discuasion: — ^The  Superintendent  and  Commissioner  Calkin. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Support  was  read  by  Inspector 
Macintosh,  as  follows : — 

The  report  of  your  Committee  at  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association  last  year,  a  summary  of  which  appeared  in  the  October 
JoumoA  of  Edttcaiion,  dealt  exclusively  with  the  cost  of  schools  to 
the  ratepayer  and  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  The  average  cost  to 
the  ratepayer  was  found  to  be  surprisingly  small,  and  the  average 
salaries,  especially  in  the  rural  schools,  extremely  low. 

Tour  Committee  was  asked  to  supplement  that  report  at  the  pre- 
sent meeting  of  the  Association  by  offering  suggestions  as  to  tbe  best 
way  of  remedying  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  have  endeavored  to 
inake  their  report  very  brief,  in  order  that  ample  time  may  be  had 
for  its  discussion. 

We  do  not  think  any  new  lei^slation  desirable,  and  believe  that 
the  present  School  Act  provides  all  the  machinery  necessary — ^the  late 
unendmeaits  and  extensions  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  consolidation 
>nd  classification  of  sections  assisting;  very  materially  in  this  respect. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  well  directed  and  determined  educative  cam- 
paign, having  for  its  object  the  bringing  before  both  ratepayer  and 
teadier  more  clearly  and  forcibly  their  respective  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  here  mention  that  ratepayers  generally 
take  too  little  iaterest  in  the  kind  of  school  they  have,  and  hence  are 
careless  as  to  the  quality  of  the  teacher  employed.    We  are  of  opinion 
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that  this  is  lai^ely  due  to  not  having  the  many  advantage;  of  good 
schools  and  the  value  of  good  teachera  brought  more  clearly  before 
them.  Were  the  ratepayers  convinced  of  these  advantages  and  fui^ 
ther  shown  that  a  moderate  increase  iia  their  school  rates  would  give 
them  a  superior  instead  of  an  inferior  school,  we  believe  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  would  gladly  accept  the  better  conditions. 
From  the  interest  aroused  by  the  publication  of  our  report  last  year, 
we  believe  that  an  educative  campaign,  taken  part  in  by  the  whole 
educational  fabric,  the  Council  of  Public  Inatnietion,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Norma!  School,  inspectors  and  teacher*  wouid  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  fact  that 
good  schools  and  good  teachers  and  fair  salaries  are  easily  within 
their  reach  and  of  necessity  go  tx^ther. 

A  word  of  warning  to  those  who  declaim  against  the  low  rate  of 
salary  may  not  be  amiss.  We  have,  in  too  many  casee,  poorly  quali- 
fied teachers  to  offer  the  ratepayer,  and  a  poor  article  of  any  sort 
never  should  command  a  good  price.  Last  year  (1904)  1,387 
teachers,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  teaching  Staff  of  the  Province, 
had  no  training.  Many  of  these  are  good  teachers,  but  probably 
nearly  one-half  of  this  number  was  made  up  of  what  is  commonly 
known,  as  the  School  Girl  Teacher,  i.  e.,  the  girl  of  17  or  18  who. 
goes  keeping  school  without  knowing  anv^ing  about  the  science  ofi 
teaching,  or  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  We  should  not  expect  a  liberal 
salary  for  such.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
salary  question — m^ny  teachers  deserve  far  more  than  they  get,  and 
not  a  few  get  more  than  they  deserve.  We  believe  the  time  baa  come 
to  make  !Kormal  Training  compulsory  for  a  pnnanent  license. 

Your  Committee  wish  to  emphasize  wie  most  discouraging  fea- 
ture in  connection  with  any  and  every  attempt  at  improvement  of 
salaries,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  teachers  to  assist,  or 
rather,  to  pfevent  them  from  hindering  the  movement-  Inspectors 
and  others  who  have  been  using  every  effort  to  bring  salaries  up  to 
the  minimum  of  $100,  $140,  $180,  as  suggested  some  two  years  ago, 
are  almost  daily  met  with  a  determinatiaoi  on  the  part  of  some  teachers 
to  take  less.  Unless  the  teachers  act  together  and  positively  refuse  to 
accept  any  salarj'  below  the  minimum  for  his  or  her  class,  any  action 
taken  on  behalf  of  this  Association  will  be  seriously  handicapped. 
Teachers  must  remember  that  thoy  have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
salary  question  in  their  own  hands. 

Your  CommiBtee  would  also  most  respectfully  submit  that  in  their 
opinion  the  revenue  of  the  Province  has  now  reached  such  a  mark 
that  in  the  interests  of  education,  and  in  justice  to  the  teachers,  the 
old  grants  of  $60,  $90,  $120  for  D,  C  and  B  respectively,  should  be 
restored,  aaid  that  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  amounts  of 
grants  paid  to  the  normal  trained  and  the  untrained  teacher  for  the 
first  years  at  least. 
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We  believe  the  time  opportune  for  an  honest  effort  to  raise  the 
salary  of  the  deserving  teacher.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  teach- 
ers for  the  last  two  years  has  bettered  salaries  very  perceptibly.  This 
year,  the  supply  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  is  away  below  the  de- 
mand, and  the  readiness  with  which  trustees  offer  increased  salaries 
for  competent  teachers,  shows  both  the  ability  and  willingness  to  pay 
more  than  they  have  been  paying. 

We  therefore  surest — 

I.— Educate  the  ratepayer  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  a  good 
school  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair  salary  for  a  good  teacher. 

IL— Educate  the  teacher  to  the  mecessity  of  thoroughly  qualify- 
mg  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  of  thinking  and  acting  together 
in  the  interests  of  die  profession. 

IIL— Agitate,  agitate,  agitate. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  Macintosh. 
A.    G.    Macdonald. 
J.  B.  Calkin^ 
E.  J.  Lay. 
D.  A.  Murray. 

^  I>iscvs8iion : — Rev.  H.  D.  deBlois,  Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Principal 
O'Hearn,  Inspector  Macintosh,  Inspector  McKinnon,  Principal 
Campbell,  Dr.  Soloan,  Inspector  Armstrong. 

Fifth  Session,  Wednesday,  2Srd,  2  p.  m, 

« 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Estelle  A.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Music  as  a  Part  of  School  Life." 

^v.  Father  C Sullivan,  Halifax,  read  a  paper  .m  "  Why  and 
How  Singing  should  be  taught  in  the  Schools."  This  paper  was 
illustrated  by  the  singing  of  musical  exercises  and  selections  from  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  Notation  by  a  choir  of  boys  from  St.  Mary's  Boys' 
School,  Halifax. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Juniper,  of  Middleton  Consolidated  School,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Importance  of  Household  Science  as  a  School  Subject'' 

Principal  Soloan  took  the  chair. 

^vi  H.  D:  deBlois,  M.A.,  of  Annapolis  Royal,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Old  and  New  Methods  of  Education." 
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sident  took  the  chair. 

rton  moved  the  following  reeolutions: — 

i  d) — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Aeeociation  provision 
lade  for  the  Bnperannuatjon  of  teachers, 
bat  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appoiDted  to  formulate  a 
pension  scheme. 

bat  the  present  Convention  pass  judgment  on  the  scheme 
ted. 

hat  a  Committee   of  seven  be    appointed   to  present  the 
roved  b;^  this  Association  to  the  next  meciting  of  the  l/ogii- 


Bcussion  by  Principal  O'Heam,  Commissioner  Bamstead 
»ident,  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a  Committtee 
ed  as  follows ; — Judge  Chealey,  Commissioner  Barnstead, 
ay,  Pritaoipal  Smith,  Principal  James  McLeod,  Principal 
ind  Vioe-Primcipal  Morton. 

'urn.  of  Principal  O'Heam,  the  Committee  was  asked  to 
heme  of  pensions  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Sixth  Sesmon,  Wednesday  23rd,  8  p.  m. 

th  Session  was  held  in  Ch«  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Academy, 
nt  in  the  chair. 

!7hesley  of  Lunenburg,  read  a  paper  on  "  Civics,  and  the 
Arbitrntion  Movement." 

:a  Ritchie  of  Halifax,  read  a  paper  on  "  Art  in  the  School 
he  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  aeries  of  stereoptican 


»ident  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  and  a  kcge 
teadbg  citizens  of  Truro  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
B  Conversazione  in  the  same  halL 

Seventh.  Session,  Thursday,  8Mh,  9  a.  m, 

Bsident  in  the  chair. 

ran  A.  DeWolfe,  B.Sc.,  of  Truro  Academy,  read  a  paper 
Ivantages  of  Nature  Study." 

r  on  "  School  GardrnB,"  by  Miss  Winifred  Moses,  was  sub- 
read  by  title. 
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Principal  Cumming,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  "  Agriculture  in  the  Schools  as  Bela- 
ted by  Nature  Study." 

Major  R  R.  Ward,  R  E.,  of  Halifax,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Parents'  National  Educational  Union,- — ^Home  and  School  Training 
Harmonized.'' 

Discttssion : — ^Principal  Smith,  Principal  O'Hearn,  the  Hon.  Mr, 
Justice  Longley,  Rev,  Dr.  Murray. 

Principal  Sawyer,  of  the  Horton  Collegiate  Institute,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Relation  of  our  High  Schools  to  our  Collies." 

Discussion: — ^The  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  D.  A.  Mur- 
ray, Commissioner  Calkin,  Principal  Smith,  Principal  Campbell, 
Principal  O'Heam,  Prioicipal  Sawyer,  Prof.  Jones. 

A  paper  by  Miss  O.  A.  Smith,  of  the  Normal  School,  on  "  Tli3 
Cultivation  of  the  Sense  of  Beauty,"  was  read  by  title. 

Eighth   Session,  Thursday    2J^ih,  2  p.  m. 

The  Presidttit  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  was  presented  by  Com- 
missioner Bamstead. 

It  was  discussed  clause  by  clause,  and  adopted  as  a  vaolc. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Murray,  it  was — 

Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  seven  members  be  appointed  to 
present  the  Pension  Scheme,  endorsed  by  the  Association,  to  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  view  of  legislation  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

Further  Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  Association  do  nomin- 
ate now  a  Committee  of  three  to  select  that  Committee  and  report  to 
the  Convention. 

The  President  appointed  Prof.  D.  A.  Murray,  A.  McKay,  and 
Inspector  Macintosh,  a  nominating  committee. 

This  Committee  nominated  to  the  Pension  Committee: — Vice- 
Principal  Morton,  Inspector  Macdonald,  Inspector  Macintosh,  Cona- 
missioner  Bamstead,  Principal  Soloan,  Miss  Burgoyne,  and  Princi- 
pal Kempton,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Dr.  DeWitt,  of  Wolfville,  read  a  paper  on  "  How  Schools  can  be 
Utilized  in  promoting  Public  HealA." 


L 
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Mr.  J.  E.  McVicar,  of  Amherst,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Tbouglita 
on  Modem  Educational  Conditiona  in  Xova  Scotia," 

Prof.  D.  A,  Murray  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  as  follows: — 

1.  Resolved,  that  we  emdor^e  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States,  at  its 
meeting  in.  July,  1905,  modified  to  suit  the  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia: 

(a)  The  National  Educational  Association  notes  with  approval 
that  the  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and 
especially  in  city  public  schools,  are  increasing  annually,  and  particu- 
larly that  in  many  localities  special  preparation  is  demanded  of  teach- 
ers. The  idea  that  any  one  with  a  fair  education  can  teach  school  is 
gradually  giving  away  to  the  correct  notion  that  teachers  must  make 
special  preparation  for  the  vocation  of  teaching.  The  higher  stand- 
ard demanded  of  teachers  must  lead  logically  to  higher  salaries  for 
teachers,  and  constant  efforts  should  be  made  by  all  persons  interested 
in  education  to  secure  for  teachers  adequate  compensation  for  thfcir 
work. 

(6)  The  'establishment  of  consolidated  or  enlarged  aeotions  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  progress  of  education.  We 
belie\'e  that  this  movement  should  be  encouraged  until  tUe  children 
of  rural  communities  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  education  to  an  ex- 
tent approximating  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  education  furnished 
in  urban  communities. 

(e)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  orovide  for  the  educatioii  of 
every  child  within  its  borders,  and  to  see  that  all  children  obtain  the 
mdimenta  of  an  «<iucation.  The  constitutional  provision  that  all 
persons  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  l<^callv 
carries  with  it  the  implied  provision  that  no  persons  should  be  per 
mitted  to  defeat  tlte  purposes  of  the  jiublic  school  law  by  forcing  their 
children  at  an  early  age  to  become  bread-winners,  or  by  refusing  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  eifective  3dio(j8. 

(d)  The  Association  regrets  the  revival  in  some  quarters  of  the 
idea  that  the  common,  school  is  a  place  for  teaching  nothing  bnt  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing  and  ciphering,  au<l  takes  this  occasion  to  declare 
that  tie  ultimate  object  of  popular  education  is  to  teach  the  childreu 
how  to  live  righteously,  healthily  and  happily,  and  to  accomf^sh  this 
object  it  is  essemtial  that  every  school  should  inculcate  the  love  erf 
truth,  justice,  purity,  and  l>eauty,  through  the  study  of  biography, 
history,  ethics,  natural  history,  music,  drawing,  and  manual  arts. 

(e)  The  National  Educational  Association  wishes  to  record  its 
approval  of  the  increasing  a))preciation  among  educators  of  the  fact 
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that  the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim  of  the  schools,  and  the 
ultimate  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  thousands  for  their  mainten- 
ance. There  is  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  of  to-day  a 
tendency  toward  a  disregard  for  constituted  authority;  a  lack  of 
respect  for  age  and  superior  wisdom ;  a  weak  appreciation  of  the  de- 
mands of  duty ;  a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  interest  rather 
tlian  obligation  and  order.  This  condition  demands  the  earnest 
thought  and  aotion  of  our  leaders  of  opinion,  and  places  important 
obligations  upon  school  authorities. 

(/)     We  caninot  too  often  repeat  that  close  intelligent  judicious 
supervision  is  necessary  for  all  grades  of  schools. 

2.  Resolved,  that  this  Association  reaffirm  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  it  at  its  1903  meeting,  viz. : — This  Association  greatly 
deplores  the  injury  done  to  our  schools  by  having  teachers  underbid- 
ding each  other  for  positions,  and  by  having  trustees  endeavoring  to 
secure  teachers  at  the  lowest  possible  salaries.  This  Association 
believes  that  the  salary  offered  should  be  a  definite  sum  adequate  for 
the  proper  support  of  a  teacher  in  good  working  condition — a  living 
wage,  that  will  enable  a  prudent  teacher  to' make  some  provision  for 
the  future,  and  that  for  this  sum  the  trustees  should  endeavor  to 
secure  the  best  teacher  possible.  The  Association  would  therefore 
recommend  that  in  advertising  for  teachers,  trustees  should  always 
state  the  qualifications  required  and  the  salary  offered,  so  that  teachers 
may  not  be  placed  in  the  undignified  position  of  bidding  against  each 
other. 

3.  Resoived,  that  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  printed  for  distri- 
bution to  boards  of  school  trustoee  and  to  the  press  of  the  Province. 

4.  Resolved,  that  a  Committee  of  at  least  seven  members  be 
appointed  to  present  the  pension  scheme  endorsed  by  the  Association 
to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  with  a  vie^v  to  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

And  Further  Resolved^  that  the  President  do  nominate  now  a 
Committee  of  three  to  select  the  above  Committee,  and  report  to  this 
Convention. 

5.  Resolved,  that  the  matters  dealt  with  in  Principal  Smith's 
paper  on  *'  High  School  Continuation,"  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
high  school  principals,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion,— this  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive. 

6.  Resolved,  that  the  matter  of  teacher's  salaries,  discussed  in 
Pria^ipal  Crombie's  paper,  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  local  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  and  also  be  referred  to  the  Association  Committee  on 
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>rt,  coneisting  of  Inspector  Macintosh^  Inspector  Hatr 
ncipal  Lay,   ComniieeioDer    Calkin    and   Prof.  B.  A. 


oed.     that   the     Committee     on     School     Support    be 


ved,  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  cop- 
B  relations  between  high  schools  a.iid  colleges  of  th* 
:h  a  view  to  the  better  adiustment  of  these  relations. 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  be  composed  of  the 
nt  of  Education  and  six  teachers  from  the  Academies  or 
;,  to  be  appointed  by  this  Association. 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  be  io- 
liwith  to  request  the  faculty  of  each  decjee-oonferring 
9  Province  to  appoint  two  representativfts.  each  to  confer 
iniittee  of  this  Association. 

mmended  that  the  neat  meeting  of  this  Association  tie 
fax,  August,  1907. 

ommended  that  the  District  Instit'ites  be  held  in  all  dis- 
the  year  in  which  the  Provincial  Association  does  not 


ohed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to 
nd  steamboat  companies,  to  the  press,  to  the  town  of 
o  all  who  have  contributed  papers,  gi\-en  addresses,  or 
work  of  the  Association. 

>rt  was  adopted  unanimously. 

imittee  on  High  School  and  College  Relations  was  ap- 
illows : — 

?rintendent  of  Edncation;  Principal  Sa'.vyer,  of  Hortoo 
cademy;  J.  \V,  Logan,  Halifax  Academy;  Principal 
ietuu  Academy;  Principal  lIcKittrick,  Lunenbnrg  Aca- 
ipal  Campbell,  Truro  Academy ;  Rev,  Father  Atnirault, 
t  Academy. 

!;reed,  on  motion  of  Principal  Campbell  and  Barnstead, 
of  the  Pension  Sch^jne  being  ready  next  year,  it  might 
he  Executive  Committee  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Asbo- 
alifax  in  1906. 
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The  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows : — '- 

1.  Principal  O'Heam,  Halifax. 

2.  Principal  McKittrick,  Lunenburg. 

3.  Principal  Kempton,  Yarmouth. 

4.  Principal  Magee^  Annapolis  Royal. 

5.  Principal  Sawyer,  Horton  Collegiate  Academy. 

6.  Inspector  MacDonald,  Antigonish. 

7.  Principal  Smith,  Port  Hood  Academy. 

8.  Inspector  McKinnon,  Whycocomagh. 

9.  Principal  Campbell,  Truro  Academy. 

10.  Principal  Lay,  Amhersit  Academy. 

11.  Inspector  Phelan,  North  Sydney. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  »ine  die. 

A.   McKay,  Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  1906. 
ORDINARY  MEMBERS:-— 

Buperintenient  of  Education — ^A.  H.  MacKay.  LL.D. 

Normal  Schoolr^Dr,  Soloan. 

In9pector9 — ^E.  L.  Armstrong,  I.  C.  Craig,  M.  J.  T.  Maeneil,  John  McKinnon, 
H.  H.  Maelntoth,  A.  G.  MacDonald,  L.  8.  Morae,  T.  M.  Pbelan,  Rev.  J. 
J.  Sullivan. 

School  Boards — C.  R.  B.  Bryan,  Piciou;  A.  S.  Bamstead,  Halifax;  J.  B. 
Calkin,  Tnuro;  S.  A.  Chesley,  Lunenburg. 

CoUe^eB — ^Dr.  Jones,  E.  Kaulbaok,  Dr.  D.  A.  Murray,  E.  W.  Sawyer. 

Societies — ^Wm.  McKerron,   A.  McKay. 

{Repretentatives  from  Teaehera*  Institutes.) 

Antigonish — Mary  Gillis. 

Cape  Breton — J.  A.  Armstrong,  H.  W.  Churchill,  L.  A.  DeWolfe,  H.  E.  Eng- 
land, Jeanette  McL^od,  Anna  B.  MacKintosh,  Edith  Patterson,  F. 
Stewart. 

'  Colchester — Janet  Archibald,  Clara  E.  Dayidson,  F.  6.  Matthews,    Lenora 
Mclnnis,  Walter  Putnam,  Loie  Richardson,  Chas.  G.  Titus,  Ruth  Peppard. 

Cumberland — ^M.  Lavinia  Hockin,  E.  J.  Lay,  Frank  I.  Lent,  J.  E.  McVicar. 

Diyby— Elsie  Bent. 

(7iiy«boro-rNellle  Chisbolm,  Eva  Dillon. 

Holtfatf— Helen  W.  Bel^  I.  M.  Bowden,  Edw.  Cummings,  Carrie  Chambers, 
Ella  Henry,  W.  T.  Kennedy,  S.  A.  Morton,  Annie  McNutt,  Peter  O'Heam, 
J.  H.  Trefry. 
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— I^ura  O'Brien. 
«ef»— E.  B.  Smith. 
— W.  A.  Creelman,  R.  W.  Ford. 

B.  McKittrick,     Alice  Vaiootte, 

I — Angus  McLeod,  Luc^  A.  Lowe. 
TE   MEMBERS  :— 


ynish — W.  H.  Powell, 

Breton — Harriet  Bruce,  N.  L.  Cooke,  Annie  E.  Canavan,  Cecilia  J.  M. 
oyle,  Lina  Crant,  Kate  A.  McKenzie,  Robert  H.  McLeod,  Tina  McLean, 
tice  Phoran,  Hattie  L.  Robinson,  Anna  Vogel. 

■»(er — Otive  L.  Archibald,  Jennie  Benvie,  Evelyn  Bool,  Louise  Beck, 
eo.  W.  tieck,  Mary  J.  Bell,  Annie  L.  Cbisholm,  Lena  Corbctt,  Harriet 
arter,  Cynthia  Chiaholm,  Alice  Creighton,  Nellie. Cox,  Laura  Oreelman, 
[ay  Chieholm.  Susan  Coulter,  Nellie  Cox.  Ethel  Dickson,  EdiUi  Dech- 
an.  Eleie  Dechman.  Maj'tha  iMwie,  L.  F.  Davidson,  Hattie  Didteon. 
lizabeth  Edwards,  Annie  M.  Fulton.  Edna  M.  Fulton.  Minnie  E.  Fulton, 
ulu  Fraeer,  Effie  Fleming,  Marion  Fulton,  Alice  Gladwin,  Grace 
utcheaon,  A.  E.  Hamilton,  K.  A.  Hamilton,  Emma  Henderson,  Lena 
iJineon,  Lennie  Lyues,  LilKan  Lockhart,  Albert  Langille,  Adelaide 
fnds,  Sadie  Logan,  Mary  Lou^ead,  Bessie  J.  Lynds,  Minnie  McKenzie, 
ella  Moreash,  Jean  McLeod,  Ruth  McCurdy,  Margaret  McPherson,  Tina 
cKim,  Agnes  McKim,  Martha  Murrav,  Florence  McLellan,  Jeesie  mcuej, 
dith  Morgan,  Oreta  F.  O  Brien,  Mifle^e  Oullon,  Bertha  Q.  Oxner,  S.B. 
tMjenon.  Lena  Pratt,  Julia  Puri^,  tlarion.  Spencer,  Siary  Spencer,  Mary 
jtherland,  Mary  E.  Sibley.  Eva  Soley,  Agnes  Spencer,  Emma  F.  SmitH, 
hrtstlne  Turner,  Mabel  Thompson,  Lena  Vance,  S.  C.  Vance,  Jennie 
rquhart. 

rrUmd — Daniel  S.  Brennan,  Annie  h.  Bignej,  Ethel  Chieholm,  J.  L.row«, 
tiristina  CouHer,  Jean  Creelman.  R.  W.  Elliott,  Jaa.  H.  Elliot,  olar- 
iret  Fowler,  Sadie  Gordon,  Lillian  Gammell,  Ruth -Grereice,  Wini' 
^nks,  Fannie  Kent,  Jean  Lay,  Agnea  McCart,  Maiy  McCully,  Viola  Mc- 
eon.  Jennie  McLennan.  Jennie  McAleese,  Lucy  Mc  Lei  Ian.  Lillian 
!cCul1och,  Margaret  O'Brien.  Irene  Roode.  Antoinette  Peed.  Jean  Rus- 
II.  Alice  Smith,  Hamie  McK.  Smith,  Alice  Thompson,   Wedderburne 


X — Jean  Archibald,  Emma  M,  Brown,  H.  H.  Blois,  E.  H.  Blois,  .-dith 
.  Brown.  H.  D.  Brunt.  Elizabeth  Cameron.  Georgie  Cook,  Eva  F.  ./roc- 
;tt,  Jessie  Chisholm,  Margaret  DeWoIfe,  Mabel  Grant,  Nelson  H.  G«rd- 
tr,  H.  W.  Hewitt,  Harriet  Hamilton,  Daisy  Hartling,  Harriet  Johnson, 
lorence  KeireUad,  Mrs.  Kaulbach,  J.  W.  Lc^n.  G.  R,  Marshall.  Dr.  Ira 
.  Mackay,  Marion  Outhit,  Dr.  Eliza  Ritchie,  Ellen  D.  Ross,  Hattie  M, 
bley,    Gertrude    Smith,    Mary    Goj,     Robert    Schurman,     D wight    S. 
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BanU — John  Ashbury,  Minnie  Bowlby,  Alice  Bligh,  Maud  Brennan,  M.  L. 
Cook,  Jane  R.  Cox,  D.  Dill,  Mona  Demmons,  Jamesiva  Etter,  Annie  Fel- 
lows, Julia  Graham,  Vema  Gow,  Jennie  A.  Hunter,  Mabel  Holeeworthj 
Alice  Lawrence,  Emma  L.  Lynch,  Jeeeie  McWilliam,  Blanche  Miller,  Eda 
Nelson,  Ethel  Parker,  Helen  G.  Parker,  Clara  Putnam,  WiUa  Ruther- 
ford, G.  A.  Shepherdfion,  D.  L.  Shortliffe,  Grace  Sutherland. 

Iwemesa — Sufiie  Fraser,  Mary  Farrell,  Annie  McKinnon,  Mrs.  McKinnon» 
Donald  J.  Matheson,  M.  Vv.  McKay. 

King9 — Joe^hine  Burbidge,  Ella  Best,  Annie  Borden,  Nella  Crowe,  Cassie 
Hird,  Estella  ijoomer,  Elizabeth  Moore,  Eva  McCully,  Gertrude  Mackin- 
tosh, Abbie  J.  Marchant,  Jean  O'Brien,  Lizzie  Titus,  Charlotte  Walker. 

hunenburff — Florence  Crawford,  Blanch  Countway,  Ella  Hirtle,  Mabel  Henni- 
gar,  Florence  Kinley,  Margaret  McMillan,  Lily  'Parker,  H.  L.  Wentzell, 
Ida  H.  WentzelL 

Ptctou— <7ertrude  Brunt,  Mabel  Fraser,  Louise  Fraser,  Winifred  Fraser,  Ella 
Grant)  Blanche  Hicks,  Elizabeth  Laurie,  Helena  McTavish,  Ella  McTav- 
ish,  J.  T.  McLeod,  J.  D.  McLeod,  Jennie  McBean,  Lola  Miller,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
McLeod,  Ella  McBean,  Lily  Munro,  Cassie  E.  McLean,  Bertha  Putnam, 
F.  B.  Roy,  Annie  Reeves,  W.  C.  Stapleton,  Isabel!  D.  Weir,  Mildred 
Williams. 

Yarmouth — Susie  Archibald. 
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APPENDIX     F. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  AND  OTHER  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF 
THE  SIR  WILLIAM  MACDONALD  FUND  IN  NOVA 
SCOTIA. 


Kepoet  on  School  Gabdess  fob  1904-5,  by  Peect  J.  Shaw,  E.A., 

Director  of  (he  Macdonald  Nature  Study  Department  in  the  fire 
following  schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro : — Bible  Hill,  Brookfield,  Old  Bams,  Belmont, 

and  Great  Village. 

A  more  favorable  season  and  8oiI  in  better  tilth  gave  somenliat 
better  outward  results  with  the  gardens  this  year  than  last.  The 
very  dry  summer  and  autumn,  however,  and  frost  at  some  places  in 
August,  prevented  the  maturing  of  some  crops.  Cut  worms  at  one 
garden  destroyed  the  vegetatiom  to  such  an  extent  that  it  never  fully 
recovered,  but  they  were  turned  to  educational  use  in  the  Situdy  of 
the  life  history  of  a  common  injurious  insect. 

The  gardens  varied  in  size  from  one-half  an  acre  at  the  largest 
school  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  at  the  smallest:  the  children's  plots  be- 
ing 5  feet  by  16J  feet  for  vegetables,  and  5  feet  by  6  feet  for 
flowers.  The  land  was  prepared  in  the  fall  by  plowing,-  manuring, 
and  grading  up  into  plots,  with  a  plow,  the  object  of  the  latter  being 
to  make  it  possible  to  apply  the  manure  to  the  plots  without  wasting 
it  on  the  wdlks. 

In  market  gardening,  the  selection  of  a  proper  quality  of  soil  is 
considered  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Peter  Henderson,  in  his 
"  Gardening  for  Profit,"  says: — "  Thousands  are  every  year  ruined 
by  a  bad  selection  of  soil."  But  in  school  gardening  there  is  rarely 
a  chance  for  a  choice  of  soil,  as  the  garden  must  be  placed  as  near  to 
the  school  as  possible.  The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  prepare  the  soil  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  this  usually  taJces  time.  If  the  laud  is  in 
sod,  the  practice  among  market  gardeners  is  to  plow  in  the  fall,  man- 
ure heavily,  and  plant  the  following  year  with  a  preparatory  crop, 
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such  as  potatoes,  com,  or  late  cabbage.  By  tbe  second  year  it  is  ready 
for  ordinary  garden  crops.  -Henderson  says,  "  It  rarely  happens 
that  any  amount  of  labor  or  manxiring  can  so  prepare  the  ground  the 
first  season  as  to  bring  it  to  that  high  degree  of  tilth  necessary  fod 
growing  garden  vegetables  as  they  should  be  grown,  and  any  attempt 
to  do  so  will  resuk  in  a  meagre  crop  which  will  not  pay."  This  is 
mentioned  merely  to  show  that  in  school  gardening  we  must  not  ex- 
pect our  best  crops  the  first  year,  but  the  garden  may  be  quite  as  use- 
ful from  an  educational  point  of  view  in  growing  the  preparatory 
crop. 

For  the  improvement  of  most  soils,  stable  manure  is  the  best) 
material  to  apply,  as  it  not  only  adds  plant  food  to  the  soil,  but  humus 
which  improves  the  texture,  and  makes  the  soil  more  retentive  of 
moisture.  But  in  most  rural  communities  stable  manure  is  scarcely 
a  purchasable  article.  Those  who  have  it  would  u-rsiially  prefer  to 
buy  more  rather  than  sell  any  of  what  they  have.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  public-spirited  man  will  part  with  a  load  or  two  either  as  a 
donation,  or  for  a  consideration.  But  generally,  a  supply  of  stable 
manure  is  not  available,  and  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  commercial 
fertilizers,  green  manures,  wood  ashes,  bone  meal,  and  composts  of 
yarious  substances. 

A  convenient  method  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  by 
means  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  green  manures.  In  this  system 
the  garden  might  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  a  three  years'  rota- 
tion carried  out,  in  which  garden  crops  occupy  two  parts  each  year 
and  clover  one  part.  The 'whole  garden  would  receive  an  application 
of  fertilizer  each  year  to  supply  plant  food,  and  a  crop  of  clover 
would  be  turned  under  on  each  part  every  third  year  for  humus. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  reserve  one  corner  of  the  garden  for  a  compost 
where  may  be  thrown  weeds,  roots,  leaves,  sods,  and  other  refuse 
raked  from  the  beds  and  walks.  Mixed  with  soil,  and  if  possible  a 
small  quantity  of  manure,  these  soon  decay  and  form  excellent  ma- 
terial to  apply  to  the  garden. 

The  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  are  often'  plentiful  around  schools 
in  the  autumn.  Eaked  up  and  composted  with  soil,. they  illustrate 
the  formation  of  vegetable  mould  of  the  forest,  and  furnish  good 
material  for  the  soil.  '  They  require  nearly  three  years  for  decom- 
position, however. 

Gardeners  prepare  a  soil  for  pots  and  boxes  by  composting  sods 
and  manure  in  alternate  layers,  the  sods  being  placed  grass 
side  down.  After  decomposition,  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  quanVty 
of  sand,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  edgings  of  lawns  mixed  with 
manure  soon  decay  and  form  good  soil  for  boxes  and  seed  beds. 
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While  it  is  well  to  have  in  some  part  of  the  garden  aa  large  a  variety 
of  plants  as  possible,  it  is  not  wise  to  att«mpt  to  grow  every  kind  ^n 
the  individual  plots.  Some  plants  are  bettor  suited  for  children's 
plots  in  a  school  garden  than  others.  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  Uta 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  says,  "  The  limited  area 
usually  available  for  school  garden  work  makes  it^imperative  that  for 
individual  gardens,  at  least,  plants  with  a  compact  bush  form  or  habit 
of  growth  are  to  be  preferred.  Tall  growing,  broad  leaved,  as  well 
aa  climbing  plants,  must  be  excluded,  except  in  communSty  gardens, 
or  in  general  decorative  plantiilga." 

The  most  satisfactory  vegetables  with  us  this  year  were  beets, 
parsnips,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  tomatoes.  Haddish,  though  liable  to 
be  eaten  when  half-grown,  is  a  good  crop  to  grow  because  it  can  be 
planted  early,  grows  quickly,  and  may  be  replaced  by  plants  frtHU 
the  hot-bed  or  window-box  in  June.  Carrots,  peas,  and  onions,  are 
apt  to  be  destroyed  by  thoughtless  pupils  and  visitors,  and  are  not 
recommended  for  individual  plots.  Still,  it  is  well  to  have  ea«h  of 
these  represented  somewhere  in  the  garden^  if  possible. 

The  following  is  a  plan  for  the  planting  of  a  vegetable  plot  4  ft. 
by  10  ft  Half  the  plot,  or  4  rows  14  inches  apart,  of  beets  or  par- 
snips; two  rows  10  inches  apart,  lettuoe;  four  rows  10  inches  apart, 
radish,  the  lettuce  and  radish  to  be  replaced  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
by  either  cabbage  or  tomatoes.  If  they  are  not  mature  at  that  time, 
the  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  may  be  set  between  the  rows  and  occupy 
all  the  space  later. 

The  flowers  which  gave  the  best  results  were  dwarf  tnaaturtium, 
shirley  poppy,  pansy,  phlox  drummondi,  stocks,  candytuft,  sweet 
alyssum  amd  aster.  Several  of  these,  as  well  as  cabbage  and  tomatoes, 
should  bo  started  in  a  hotbed,  or  in  boxes  'n  the  house.  If  there  is 
no  hotbed  at  school,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  package  of  seed  to  each 
of  a  few  careful  pupils  to  start  in  boxes  at  home  on  shares.  When' 
the  plants  are  ready  to  set  out,  half  of  them  may  be  brought  to  tiie 
garden.  For  general  display  and  certainty  of  result,  dwarf  nastur- 
tium and  shirley  poppy  are  recommended. 

A  border  of  hardy  perennials,  such  as  phlox,  golden  glow,  iris  and 
hollyhock,  makes  a  fine  addition  to  the  garden.  Prof.  Bailey  says, 
"  A  border  or  free  mass  of  perennial  herbs  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
any  place.  It  is  informal,  easy  of  care,  and  self-sustaining.  The 
large  part  of  the  mass  should  be  composed  of  common  and  hardy 
things — wild  or  from  gardens — and  incidental  features  may  be  made 
of  the  choicer  and  rarer  exotics.  In  moat  cases,  plants  look  better 
when  judiciously  mixed  than  when  planted  one  kind  in  a  bed." 
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Every  country  school  should  have  a  garden  with  flowers,  and  trees 
and  shrubs  as  a  setting  for  the  school.  The  conscious  effort  of  teacher 
and  children  for  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  im  this  way- will 
result,  in  time,  in  two  things, — a  more  beautiful,  more  inviting 
school,  and  an  awakened  sense  of  ths  beautiful  in  the  minds  of  the 
children.  The  beautifying  of  the  grounds  of  a  school  with  trees, 
shnibs  and  flowers,  takes  time,  and  it  is  well  that  it  does,  for  it  allows 
more  pupils  to  take  part  in  the  work  and  to  have  presented,  and  held 
before  them,  the  ideal  grounds  which  they  are  striving  to  s-ecure.  The 
A  B  C  of  landscape  gardening  might  be  taught  in  this  connection :  A. 
—Keep  open  centres.  B. — ^Plant  in  masses.  C. — Avoid  straight 
lines. 

To  be  of  value,  nature  study  must  be  a  study  of  things,  not  of 
books  or  notes.  The  school  garden, brings  to  the  school  an  abundance 
of  material  for  study.  It  enlists  in  the  pupil  the  interest  of  a  gar- 
dener in  the  things  he  has  plan/ted  and  cares  for.  The  child  co-oper- 
ates with  nature  for  a  given  result.  He  has  a  feeling  of  power,  the 
garden  is  partly  what  he  makes  it.  His  natural  desire  for  physical 
activity,  for  doing,  is  gratified.  His  feeling  of  o\^Tiership  in  part  of 
the  garden,  and  the  fact  that  the  product  has  a  value  in  his  eyes,  add 
to  the  interest.  ^ 

An  educator  says : — "  A  system  of  observation  to  bear  the  beet 
fruit  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  doing — ^that  doing  that  has  for  its 
purpose  tJae  conquering  of  local  .environment  to  human  well-being. 
For  instance,  the  observation  of  insect  life  is  all  the  better  if  it  have 
in  view  the  extermination  of  injurious  insects.  The  observation  of 
plant  life  is  much  more  effective  if  it  be  associated  wth  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants.  The  boy  who  studies  carefully  the  insects  injurious 
to  chickens,  and  solves  the  problem  of  exterminatinfir  them  at  his 
home,  has  received  a  valuable  training.  The  study  and  observation 
of  mosquitoes  is  a  much  more  valuable  lesson  if  it  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  exterminatiou  of  mosquitoes.  In  fact,  doing  and  observing 
are  so  intimately  associated  as  to  be  practically  ouv.-.  The  one  is 
reading  the  great  book  of  nature,  which  is  always  open  before  us,  and 
the  other  is  conquering  our  physical  and  social  environment  to  our 
well-being.  It  goes  without  saying  that  observation  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  to  the  utilitarian."  [L.  E.  Wolfe 
in  Educationai  Foundations.'] 

An  encouraging  result  of  the  school  garden  work  is  the  increased 
interest  which  the  children  show  in  their  gardens  at  home.  A  large 
DUijority  of  the  children  plant  home  gardens.  Ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  of  one  school  were  going  to  plant  gardens  at  home. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  school  garden  the  children  have  become 
Acquainted  with  flowers  and  vegetables  unknown;  to  them  before,  and 
one  little  bov  has  opened  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Fletcher,  of 
Ottawa,  the  Dominion  Entomologist,  on  insects. 


^;*^ 
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■m  Hfo  to  the  sdiool,  the  garden  forma 
jol  and  home.  The  many  operations 
le  child,  the  thiii)^  ^hich  he  sees  and 
eries  in  the  garden,  all  tend  to  stirau- 
vahiable  material  for  much  of  the  ex- 
Lessons  in  langn''s;e,  arithmetic  and 
taught  where  the  pubject  matter  is  of 
comprehended  bv  the  child.  Work  of 
h  good  success   in  the  schools    of   this 


the  chief  aim  ld,  the  rural  schools 
from  books,  and  to  secure  mental  train- 
that  knowledge.  Tiie  doing  demanded 
sntirely  in  the  fi<'ld  of  mental  scquisi- 

Btudy  of  what    others  have   said    and 

pen  furnishing  about  the  only  illustra- 
tse  of  the  hand.  It  will  be  sc^n  tlint 
\  line  of  trainin?  in  doino  which  sliiill 

fully  thsiTii  it  is  now  employed  by  the 

the  acouisition  of  a  body  pf  knowledge 
le  pupil  not  heretofore  required ;  and  a 
tit,  at  lenst  an  enlargement  of  that  now 

the  mind  to  deal  with  things  and  phy- 
i  worcjs;  and  further,  because  of  its 
saaes  characteristic  of  the  environment 
lit  in  thft  develonment  of  interests  not 

the  public  school  as  at  present  adminis- 
e  of  value  to  the  individual  because  of 

thinG:s  which  are  likelv  to  actively  eon- 
le  school  room  is  finished."  f'Reiport 
Education  in  Kural  Communities.      N. 


d  down  for  the  management  of  a  acbool 
■ill  have  one  or  not  will  depend  lar^ly 
Br  ia  interested  and  earnest,  he,  or  she, 
arting  at  least,  some  kind  of  a  garden, 
rk  has  been  done  wholly  by  tho  teacher 
due  to  the  school  than  a  large  one,  the 
ll  mean  e.xtra  work  and  thought  for  the 
ist  of  the  children  for  school,  the  better 
se  between  pupils  and  teacher,  and  the 
from   the   routilne  work  of  school    -will 


'  be  able  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  gar- 
the  child  for  its  education,  they  should 
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be  given  more  training  than  many  now  have.  This  training  should 
include  some  practice  in  horticultural  operations,  a  study  of  tho 
science  of  common  things,  and  some  instruction  in  how  to  make  use 
of  these  things  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

That  the  province  might  learn  what  is  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  form  of  school  gardens,  would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  for 
the  carrying  on  of  some  garden  through  a  number  of  years  with  a 
definite  plan  in  view,  to  demonstrate  such  points  as  rotation  of  crops 
in  a  school  garden ;  maintenance  of  fertility  by  use  of  clover  and 
fertilizers;  relative  merits  of  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials  in  a 
garden;  advisability  of  starting  nurseries  of  native  trees  from  seed; 
value  of  composts  from  leaves  and  other  available  material ;  and  other 
questions  of  this  kind  which  take  time  to  answer  by  e;xperiment  ? 

Unless  provision  is  made  for  some  such  garden,  our  school  gar- 
dens throughout  the  province  are  likely  to  be,  even  when'  planted  year 
after  year,  gardens  of  annuals  with  no  definite  plan  followed  out  year 
after  year.  I  would  suggest  the  Bible  Hill  garden  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  educational  in- 
stitutions here,  and  its  central  position  with  reference  to  the  province. 
I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  number  of  farmers  attend- 
ing the  '  short  course  ''  through  the  school  buildimg,  and  they  take 
a  great  interest  in  what  is  being  done.  The  school  has  the  good 
wishes  of  Principal  Cunmiing  and  his  staff,  members  of  which  have 
promised  to  give  aid  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  trustees  favor 
such  co-operatioa,  and,  I  think,  would  be  glad  to  allow  the  use  of 
their  garden  as  a  model  to  students  here. 


t 


From  a  reply  to  a  communication  asking  Mr.  Shaw  for  his  views 
on  tiie  character  and  cost  of  tool-sheds  and  tools  for  sch(X)l  gardens  of 
the  different  grades  suggested,  the  following  paragraphs  ar6*  quoted : 

We  have  at  three  of  the  schools  here,  a  building  10x15  ft.  with 
7  ft  posts,  shingled  roof,  walls  without  boards  but  clapboarded  cm  the 
studding,  two  windows,  two  doors,  one  leading  into  adjoining  plants 
house,  and  board  floor.  Cost,  about  $60.  With  each  of  these  we 
have  a  small  plant-house  as  a  "lean  to,"  5  ft.  wide,  and  the  length  of 
the  building,  16  ft.     Cost  of  plant-ho\ise,  $14. 

At  a  fourth  school,  Old  Bams,  our  building  is  a  combined  plant 
and  tool-house,  10x15  ft.,  5^  ft  posts  in  rear,  3  ft.  or  3^  ft  posts  in 
front,  rafters  about  8  ft  on  south  side,  about  3^  ft  on  north  side, 
south  side  of  roof  glass,  north  side  shingled,  walls  boarded  and  bat^ 
tened,  one  window,,  one  door,  no  floor.     Cost,  $45. 
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le  fifth  school,  Bible  Hill,  we  have  a  glass  house  10x18  feet, 
ian  to"  to  the  school-house.  It  also  serves  as  a  tool-house. 
th  water  brought  in,  $93.37. 

shed  is  wanted  for  tools  merely,  I  would  say  one  10x15  feet, 
ta,  shingled  roof,  board  and  battened  walls,  (not  clapboarded 
ire),  one  window,  one  door,  floor  of  b^lards  would  be  ample 
lountry  school.  For  a  smaller  school,  a  "  lean  to  "  might  be 
E^inst  the  school  house,  or  a  portion  of  the  wood-shed  might 
ioned  off,  or  some  other  arrangement  made  according  to  the 
18  of  the  olace. 

tool  shed  is  wanted,  which  wiill  serve  as  a  plant-house  as  well, 
one  at  Old  Bams  would  be  the  best  of  those  we  have  tried. 
ase  of  the  first  type  mentioned  above,  the  plants  are  subject 
eat  extremes  to  thrive  well.  At  any  rate,  they  have  not  done 
IS  at  Old  Bama ;  and  we  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  ia 
r  body  of  air  heated  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  consfxiuently  a 
cooling  off  of  the  house  at  "ight  If  plant  work  at  schools 
made  as  full  as  possible,  and  if  the  garden  is  to  be  supplied 
tain  kinds,  at  least,  there  must  be  some  way  of  starting  the 
!fore  it  is  tirae  to  plant  in  the  garden  in  May,  whether  it  be 
is-house  hot-bod,  or  window-box  at  home.  One  thing  is  cer- 
I  conditions  of  the  school-room  are  not  favorable  for  the 
ti  many  of  our  most  important  plants.  There  are  a  few 
^nded  in  school  garden  bulletins — mostly  ornamental — which 
r  able  to  grow  in  a  school-room  than  others ;  but  dust,  drought, 
i  of  heat  and  cold,  seem  to  be  the  obstacles  Jo  growing  many 
wanted  for  liie  garden.  Whether  or  not  plant-houses  and 
would  be  a  success  at  the  ordinary  school  I  am  unable  to 
resent.  We  have  been  carrying  on  ours  as  an  experiment 
i  present,  and  while  one  has  done  well,  has  added  to  the  value 
irden,  perhaps  50  per  cent.,  some  of  the  others  have  not  doue 
chiefly  through  lack  of  care,  want  of  water  at  the  right  time, 
hot-bed  or  glass-house  needs  pretty  close  attention  through 
id  Mav,  and  this  they  are  not  alwaj-s  likely  to  get  at  the  or- 
chool. 

'ooL  Shed  for  Medium  ok  Large  Sciiooi.  Sectiom. 

10x15  ft  7  ft.  posts. 

Shingled  roof. 

Board  and  battened  walls. 

One  door,  one  or  two  windows. 

Floor  of  boards. 

Two  coats  of  paint. 
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Combined  Tool  and  Plant-House.     (Old  Barns  Type.) 

10x15  ft,  5^  ft  poets  in  rear. 

3^  ft.  posts  in  front 

Rafters  on  south  side  (about)  8  ft.;     north  side  (about) 

H  ft. 
Glass  roof  on  south  side. 
Shingled  roof  on  north  side. 
Board  and  battened  walls. 
One  window,  one  door. 
No  floor;    one  green-house   bench;    hot-bed   on  ground   in 

plant-house.      Planted  April  5th,  1906.       Good  results. 

P.  S. — Two  coats  paint.     Should  be  a  scroll  or  some  projection 
to  relieve  monotony. 

List  of  Garden   Tools. 

1  spade.  12  rakes. 

1  shovel.  2  garden  lines. 

1  fork.  1  transplanting  trowel. 

12  hoes.  1  wheelbarrow. 

1  hatchet 


II. 

EXAMPLES    OF     PUPILS'    EXERCISES 
/5  The  MacDonald  Conpolidated  School  at  MrooLETON,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.'  S. 

THE     BTArF. 

The  teaching  staff    in  the  Macdomald    Consolidated  School    at  present  is  as 
follows : — 

Principal   Mb.  G.  B.  McGill. 

Vice-Principal   Mb.  F.  E.  Wheelock,  B.  A. 

Orade  IX Mb.  B.  S.  Banks. 

Mechanic  Science Mb.  R.  W.  Bent. 

Domestic  Science Miss  Annie  B.  Junipeb. 

Grade  VIII Miss  Etta  M.  Elliott. 

Grades  VI  and  VII Miss  Josephine  H.  Stevens. 

Grades  IV  and  V Miss  Eva  M.  Graves. 

Grades  III  and  IV Miss  Cabbie  M.  Hall. 

!  Grade  II Miss  Ella  M.  Chipman. 

Grade  I Miss  Winitbed  Moses. 

School  Gabden  Exebcises. 


Our  School  Gardens. — Our  school  garden  has  been  worked  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school  for  two  years.  In  this  I  intend  to  tell  simply  what  has  been  done  this  year, 
tiie  way  it  has  been  worked  with  a  few  of  the  results. 

In  the  early  spring,  the  acre  of  land  of  which  our  garden  consists,  was  ploughed 
and  made  ready  for  the  pupils  to  work.  The  pupils  were  required  to  stake  off, 
make  paths  betweex^  the  plots,  and  also  level  and  smooth  them. 

These  plots,  which  are  twelve  feet  by  four  feet,  are  in  five  rows,  and  twenty- 
two  in  each  row.  Between  each  row  is  a  path,  four  feet  broad  j  and  crosswise  to 
theee  are  paths  two  feet  wide,  between  each  individual  plot. 
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In  theM  small  gardens,  we  were  permitt«d  to  plajtt  anything  we  chose.  Bomt 
•owed  beet  seede,  some  cueumbers,  radisbe*,  carroU,  turnips,  sage,  summer  aavoiy, 
etc.     OtbeTS  planted  cabba^,  poUtoee,  fbmatoes,  etc. 

This  acre  of  gsTdMi,  which  belonge  to  the  school,  is  enclosed  b]r  s  feoce.  On 
tha  Inner  side  of  the  fence,  neareet  'the  school-bouse,  there  Is  a  border  of  floweim 
two  feet  wide.  This  was  pUnted  by  some  ot  the  teschers  and  children  of  the  lower 
grades.  Pansies,  naaturtiums,  bolly-boci:,  ew«et  peas,  balsams,  canary-bird  flow- 
ers, morning  glories,  eanily-tnfts,  etc.,  were  grown.  Buide*  adding  greatly  to 
the  beaufty  o^  the  garden,  Uiese  flowers  were  very  useful  for  lessons  in  botany. 

Aside  froiD  these  small  farms  which  the  pupils  bad,  (tbere  are  eight  evperimen- 
tal  plots,  each  ten  feet  and  Ave  inches  wide  by  twenty  feet  and  ten  inches  l<»g, 
and  which  thus  contain  one  trt'o-himdredth  of  an  acre. 

Two  of  thsse  experimental  plots  were  sowed  with  Mammoth  Sed  Clover  seed. 
It  grew  very  raoK,  blossomed,  and  even  ripraed  the  seed. 

Potatoes  were  planted  in  two  others,  ci  which  one  was  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green.  The  other  was  sprayed  with  Paris  green  only,  and  in 
every  other  way  they  were  treated  precisely  alike,  but  the  diSerenoe  in  the  crop 
was  very  remarkable.  That  producd  from  the  plot  which  wba  grayed  with  both 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  was  very  much  greater.  Both  yields  were  care- 
fully weighed,  and  the  toe  which  had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  gave 
eighty-two  poimds.  The  crop  from  wie  oUier  weighed  flfty-four  pounds.  Thus 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  connecAion  with  Paria  green,  increased  the 
yield  at  the  rate  of  ninety-three  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  tha 
plants  in  the  plot  sprayed  with  both  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green  remajned 
greefl  longer  tJian  the  olJier.  Evidently,  Bordeaux  fixture  is  a  preventativn 
■gainst  fungus  growths  wDicb  injure  the  foliage  of  vegetable  and  fruit  trees. 

Our  wheat  experiments  were  not  so  suceesful,  owing  to  tb«  English  sparrows, 
which  stole  moat  of  the  seed  before  it  grew.  But  the  plot  sown  with  good  seed, 
produced 'a  purer  and  better  quality  of  grain,  which  also  rfpene^.  eaitier  and  more 
evenly  than  tne  one  sown  with  the  unselected  seed. 

We  also  experimented  with  seed  com.     The  vsrieties  planted  were  White  Cap, 

Yellow  am-  "  - 

especially 

ripen  well  in  this  i-allcy. 

Next  y«ir  these  expprimental  plots  will  be  planted  in  a  different  order  from 
what  they  were  the  year  pre\'ious,  and  so  the  rotation  of  crops  wiU  be  brougut 
into  the  experiments. 

A.ong  with  "our  gardens  each  pupil  was  supposed  to  have  a  garden  book,  in 
which  he  kept  an  account  of  all  he  did  in  his  garden,  together  witu  the  revenue. 

Our  principal,  Mr.  McGill,  who  did  his  beet  to  encourage  this  garden  work, 
olTered  several  prizes  tor  tiie  best  kept  garden,  the  best  kept  book,  and  the  best 
written  essay  on  garden  work.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  school  at  the  close  of  our  work  previous  to  tue  Christmas 
holiday  season. 

School  garden  work,  in  addition  to  the  giving  of  valuable  instruction  relating 
to  general  agriculture,  and  thus  training  girls  and  bctys  to  better  appreciate  coun- 
try life,  is  also  correlated  wit^  drawing,  arithme^c,  composition,  botany,  and 
other  general  school  work.  T%us  it  is  made  one  of  the  most  valuable  accompani- 
ments to  our  general  scnool  work. 

Ethel  A.  Booas. 
Grade  IX. 

The  flower  garden,  eighteen  rods  long  and  two  feet  wide,  is  on  the  nortn  aide  of 
the  school  garden,  one-flfth  of  it  being  ours.  Early  in  the  spring  we  prepared 
the  ground  and  t&ch  pu]>il  planted  some  seeds.  We  had  tulips,  candy-tuft,  hal- 
sama,  canary-bird  flowers,  sweet  peas,  morning  glories,  nasturtiums,  and  many 
other  flowers  growing,  Tlie  natiturtiums  and  morning  glories  covering  the  fenca 
made  a  pretty  background  for  the  other  flowers.  The  flowers  were  very  pretty  till 
Jack  Frost  came  and  kilM  them,  but  next  spring  we  shall  plant  some  more  seeds 
and  hope  ttiep  will  do  better  than  this  year. 

HAbOOLH    F.   Elliott. 
Grade  IV. 
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y*^  ^rant  to  tell  you  about  our  6cfaoo4  garden.    Our  plot  was  twelve  feet  long 
^  io\ir  feet  wide^  with  a  walk  two  feet  wide  all  around. 

In  the  earlv  spring,  Wten  the  earth  was  warm  and  moist,  we  planted  the  .little 
*^.  They  ail  had  little  eoats  of  either  white,  brown,  yelloir  or  green,  to  ke^ 
^6in  warm.     We  had  cucumber,  rauish,  parsnips,  corn,  beet  and  carrot  seeds. 

Uothtr  Nature  sent  the  warm  rain  and  sun  to  burst  the  jackets  and  make 
the  little  plants  to  grow.      We  watched  them  as  they  pushed  their  leaves  above 
the  ground,  and  saw  they  were  different.    Ther' roots  were  not  the  same,  some 
Jsige,  and  others  like  threads. 

In  the  autumn  we  gathered  and  took  them  home. 

Grade  U. 


My  Garden  Book. 


On  May  5th,  1905,  Grade  VIII  ^ent  out  to  the  school  garden  to  do  some  work. 
We  were  taken  by  Principal  McGill  tni  a  part  of  the  garden,  where  he  thought  if. 
best  to  have  the  individual  plots.  About  half  of  the  plots  in  the  first  row  were 
marked  off  the  day  before  tiy  Grade  IV. 

First  we  levelled  off  the  walks  between  each  row  of  beds ;  then  we  levelled  off 
the  small  walks  between  each  plot.     After  that,  we  levelled  off  plots  with  a  rake. 

The  rows  were  lined  off  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  walk  four  feet  wide  between 
each  row  of  plots.  This  was  done  by  a  strong  cord.  The  plots  were  lined  off, 
tirelve  fert  long  ty  four  feet  wide,  with  a  walk  between  each  plot  two  feet  wide. 

The  lensfth  of  a  plot=12  ft. 

iTie  width  of  a  p!ot=4  ft. 

The  area  of  a  plot=12X4=:48  sq.  ft. 

or  48r-=-9=5J  sq.  yards. 
4840  sq.  yards=l  acre 

1  sq.  yard^= acre 

4840 
lX5i      2 

5|  sq.  yds.= = acre. 

44840     1815 

On  May  8th  we  were  taken  by  our  Mechanic  8cienoe  teacher,  Mr.  Bent,  to  finish 
ancther  row  under  the  same  directions  as  May  5th. 

Ob  May  15th,  Mr.  McGill  took  us  out  to  sow  seeds.  Each  one  had  the  choice 
of  the  kind  of  seeds  he  wished  to  sow.  I  sowed  beets,  as  I  liked  them  uest.  I 
waa  told  to  make  four  rows  the  same  distance  apart;  then  I  sowed  the  seeds  about 
one-half  inch  apart;  then  I  covered  them  over  with  the  blade  of  the  hoe,  and  left 

them  to  grow. 

On  June  Ist  I  went  out  to  the  school  garden  to  take  an  oiwervation  of  the 
seeds  germinating  in  my  plot.  I  found  that  the  seed  of  the  beet  had  grown  about 
one  inch,  with  two  seed  leaves,  one  opposite  the  other. 

Then  I  was  careful  to  take  all  the  weeds  out  of  my  plot  and  throw  them  upon 

the  walk  ' 

On  the  night  of  June  5th  we  had  a  very  heavy  frost.  It  did  not  hurt  beets, 
carrots,  turnips  or  radish,  hut  it  hurt  corn,  tomatoes  and  beans ;  so  I  learned  that 
cwcts  are  not  much  affected  by  frosts. 

On  June  13th,  I  went  out  to  look  at  my  garden.  I  lound  that  my  beets  had 
giwni  about  one  inch  mbre,  with  three  leaves  of  vegetation.  I  also  found  tnat  a 
kind  of  worm  had  been  eating  my  beets  up.    '  ,  .^  .  x         i  ^  ,. 

On  the  19th  of  June  I  went  out  to  my  garden  and  I  found  that  I  would  have 
to  sow  my  seeds  over  again,  on  account  of  the  cut  worms  getting  at  the  roc«ts  and 
eating  them.     I  sowed  one  and  one^half  rows  in  carrots,  and  two  and  one-half 

TOWS  in  beets,  the  same  as  before.  .      ,  ,  r^    ^    ^  j.^' 

July  5th. — ^This  is  the  first  day  of  summer  school  for  me.  The  first  thmg  1 
was  instructed  to  do  was  to  get  two  boys  and  mow  the  lawn.  Ihen  I  went  to  my 
plot.  I  weeded  and  thinned  the  carrots.  After  that  I  weeded  the  beets.  When  I 
had  finisheu,  Mr.  M<?Gill  wanted  me  to  weed  two  more  gardens  for  him.  After  I 
had  taken  dinner,  myself  and  another  hai?  borrowed  a  cultivator;  then  I  went 
with  another  boy  and  elipped  the  edges  of  the  flower  garden. 
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On  November  lat  I  went  out  to  gather  my  crop.  1  pulled,  and  took  the  leaves 
off  the  beeU  and  carrota,  and  took  'the  roote  home.  1  meuurcd  them  when  I  got 
them  home,  and  1  found  1  had  thre«  pecka  altogether,  naif  of  them  were  beets 
and  half  were  carrots. 

The  beets  and  carrots  ti^ether  maoe  an  average  of  aboat  680  bushels,  8  peeks, 
4  quarts,  ta  an  acre. 

5}  sq.  yda.  yield  !  of  a  bushel 

i 

1     sq.  yd.  yi^d of  a   bushel 


4X18 

=680  busaela,  S  pecks  ,4  quarts 
I  wish  to  add  here  a  description  of  the  experimental  plotsr — 
Plots   1  and  2  were  sown  to  biammoth  Red   Clover  on  May   16th.     Early    in 
September  we  find  a  good  stand  of  clover  in  stage  of  maturity  for  good  hay. 

Plots  3  and  4  were  planted  with  potatoes  of  the  rose  variety.  There  were 
seventy  hills  plantBil  each  alike,  but  they  ware  not  sprayed  alike.  No.  3  was 
sprayed  with  ilordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green :  No.  4  waa  sprayed  Hitn  f  aris 
green  and  plaster,  to  kill  the  larvae  of  the  potato  beetle.  On  No.  3  the  foliage 
leaves  kept  green  the  longer,  and  on  digging  a  much  larger  crop  was  found.  The 
extra  yield  over  No.  4  was  at  the  rat«  of  ninety-three  bushels  per  acre, 

Reaob    Puinney. 

An  Expcrimenlal  Plot. — On  a  plot  of  land  360  square  feet,  we  planted  pota- 
toes. The  land,  being  a  very  heavy  clay  soil,  was  not  suitable  ^or  growing  pota- 
toes, sinoa  potatoes  require  o,  light  sandy  soil  to  grow  well.  We  spread  manure 
on  the  plot  and  spaded  it  over.  The  seed  potatoes  were  planted  on  May  3Ist,  and 
,  the  plants  were  about  two  weeks  in  coming  up. 

The  vines  weresprayed  three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  mixture 
is  the  teait  fungicide  known.  It  is  made  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper.  This 
not  only  destroys  the  fungi,  but  adheres  long  to  the  plant.  The  lime  prevents 
the  sulphate  of  copper  from  burning  the  leavea.  Paris  green  is  added,  when 
needed,  to  kill  tlie  larvae  of  the  potailo  beetle. 

To  make  foiity  gallons  of  thiu  mixture,  take  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
(blue  vitrol),  put  it  in  a  ba^ suspend  the  bag  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  iMve  to 
dissolve.  Slake  four  pounds  of  lime.  Put  the  solution  of  oopper  sulpliate  in  i~ie 
spray  pump  and  add  water  until  you  get  a  weak  solution.  Then  add  the  lime, 
(and  if  necesearyj  four  ouncts  Paris  green.  Then  add  enough  water  to  make41) 
pUons. 

The  potatoes  were  hoed  three  times  during  the  summer.  Our  yield  was  184 
lbs,  of  saleable  potatoes,  which  is  at  the  raite  of  371  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  owe  this  good  crop  piirtly  lo  the  spr.iying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  ptnce  in  two 
experimental  plots,  proper,  one  was  sprayed  with  Paris  green  ajid  the  other  with 
Paris  green  and  Bori:eaux  mixture.  The  one  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  03  bushels  per  acre  more.  The  tops  of  tho^  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  also  remained  green  longer,  thus  giving  the  poCatoee  a 
longer  season  to  grow. 

Below  is  the  financial  account  of  the  plot: — 
1005. 

May  31.     To  Fertilizer   $0.60 

Seed  Potatoes 0.08 

8   hours  work   0.40 

Spraying  mixture 0.12 

Sept,  By  184   lbs.   Potaitocs    Jl .  60 

Net  gain   $0.40 

Rom   Atn.LEB. 
Lbsteb   Arrbews. 
John  Tatb. 
Philip  Akdbkws. 


r 
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MECHAiac    Science.  .. 

Estay  hy  a  Orade  VII  Boy, — ^In  our  Macdonald  School  at  iuiddleton,  one  of 
the  moet  important  departments  is  the  mechanic  science.  The  mechanic  science 
nNtan  is  about  forty  feet  by  twenty,  containing  twenty  benches,  eaca  bench  being 
fopplled  with  a  plane,  three  chisels,  try  square,  marking  knife,  saw  and  drawing 

outfit 

AI!  the  boys  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  grade  <take  mechanic  science,  and  I  am 
me  we  find  it  very  interesting  and  helpful,  though  the  different  grades  work 
«a^  half  a  day  per  week. 

When  we  went  to  mechanic  science,  the  first  thing  taught  us  by  our  instructor, 
Mr.  Bent,  was  the  names  of  the  different  tools  and  how  to  use  them  properly, 
tfterw&rds  practising  waat  we  had  learned. 

Before  makfng  any  model  we  draw  the  plan,  then  make  the  model  from  the 
dnwisg.  The  first  thing  to  do  when  making  a  model  is  to  cut  out  the  ^iece  of 
vood  a  little  larger  than  the  model,  because  we  have  to  allow  some  waste  in  get- 
ting  the  wood  planed  up.  After  planing  the  wood  to  geit  what  we  call  the  "face 
tide"  and  "  face  edge,"  we  plane  it  to  width  and  thickness,  then  finish  tue  model. 

We  have  used  thus  far  in  our  work  three  kinds  of  wood,  namely,  pine,  white- 
vood  and  sweet  gum. 

Mechanic  science  teaches  us  in  both  the  drawing  and  woodwork  to  be  exact 
and  square  in  all  dur  iwork,  thus  teaching  us  to  be  h<mest  and  square  in  all  the 
dealings  of  life.  But  the  advantages  of  mechanic  science  will  appear  more  fully 
when  we  take  our  places  in  the  world  as  men. 

Mechanic  science  is  not  only  useful  to  boys  who  expect  to  be  carpenters,  but 
in  any  profession  we  ma(y  fodlow.  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  the  training  received 
here  veiy  helpful  indeed.  But  the  best  way  for  any  one  to  discover  the  good  that 
conies  from  mechanic  science  is  to  come  and  see  for  themselves. 

Charles    Haverstock. 


Domestic  Science. 


ffotr  to  TVa«fc  and  Iron  Prints, — Prints  should  be  washed  with  care.  The 
water  used  should  not  be  hot,  btit  warm.    Hot  water  is  apt  to  make  colors  fade. 

The  materials  used  in  washing  prints  are  warm  water,  soap  jelly,  which  is 
^UBde  by  dissolving  odds  and  ends  of  yellow  soap  in  waiter,  salt  to  set  colors,  vine- 
fU"  or  ammonia  to  revive  colors. 

First  wash  in  warm  water  with  soap  on  the  right  side.  Then  with  warm  water 
•ad  soap  jelly  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  rinse  in  clear  warm  water  until  all  soap 
is  removed.  After  that  rinse  in  cold  water  with  one  tablespoon  of  salt  to  two 
^rta  of  water  to  revive  reds,  blues,  pinks  and  greens.  One  tablespoon  of  vine- 
ftr  to  revive  mauves. 

Next  starch  in  cooled  boiled  starch.  Thru  dry  quickly  in  the  shade.  Do  not 
diy  m  the  sun,  as  it  is  apt  to  fade  them.  Ircto  when  about  half  dry,  or  if  allowed 
to  dry  they  must  be  sprinkled,  rolled  up  and  laid  aside  an  hour  before  ironed.  In 
ironing  prints  do  not  use  too  hot  an  iron,  as  this  causes  the  colosr  to  fade. 

Iron  all  trimming  on  the  wrong  side,  collars,  cuffs,  yokes  and  all  double  parts 
ni^g  witn  the  neck  at  the  iioner's  left  hand,  so  that  the  work  when  ironed  may  be 
*  both  sides,  and  laatly  iron  on  the  right  side  the  body  part  of  the  waist,  begin- 
pushed  awajjr  from  the  ironer  and  not  creasetl. 

The  recipe  for  hot  starch  is  one  tablespoon  of  starch,  which  is  used  to  stiffen, 
two  tablespoons  of  water,  which  is  used  to  mix  and  dissolve  the  ingiediente,  one- 
fcalf  teaspoon  of  powdered  borax,  which  is  used  to  give  a  gloss.  A  few  shreds  of 
white  wax,  which  is  uesd  to  prevent  rthe  iron  from  sticking.  Boiling  water  suffi- 
otnt  to  render  the  starch  semi-transparent.    This  co<^  and  thickens  the  starch. 

Marguerite    Young. 
Crade  VIII. 

15 
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Fatiry. —  (.1  Paper  from  a  Lesion  in  Domtttic  Science). — For  both  abort  and 
flaky  pastry  use  half  the  quantity  of  shortening  aa  o(  Hour,  and  water  enough  lo 

For  short  pa^ry.  put  the  flour  and  Hhort«iiing  into  a  mixing  bowl  and  chop 
,    with  A  knife  until  qtiite  fine;  tnen  rub  it  in  nith  the  fingCTs,  oiJil  RraduBlly  the  ' 
mtt«r,  and  etir  wiih  a  knife  ao  as  to  keep  it  eoot.     Rnl)  out  once,  and  use  aa'littte 
flour  a«  poMible.  

For  flaky  pastry  mix  the  flour  and  water  tofjether,  roll  out  and  spread  on  it 
one-third  of  the  Rhortening,  tneu  roll  again.  Do  tlii'4  Ave  (imuH,  every  other  time 
Adding  the  lard. 

The  oven  should  he  very  hot  for  pastry  so  as  lo  burst  the  stari-h  graiua  in  the 
flour,  and  thus  absorb  the  shortening.  If  the  o\-pn  i<  cold  the  pastry  will  not  rise, 
and  the  shortening  will  melt  and  run  out. 

Pastry  k  much  better  if  allowed  to  atnnd  awhile  before  baking. 

The  beat  Hour  for  making  pastry  is  that  made  out  of  »oft  wheat  and  contain- 
ing the  moat  starch. 

There  are  various  kinda  of  shortening — lard,  butter,  dripping  and  margarine, 
ftlargarine  Is  beef  fat  which  has  been  ctarifltd,  churned  with  milk  to  flavor  it,  and 
colored  with  anuatto.     II  i^  perfwtly  wholesome  and  iiiakeA  good  pastry, 

Ai>Dim  ¥..  Baltzkr. 
Grade  IX. 

I'liYBiCAt   Exercises, 

The  Infinencra  of  Mhhtica  in  a  H!gh  School.— .Kre  athtetirs  a  benefit  to  a 
high  fohool  T  'Iliis  question  na.4  received  niueh  nbtention  from  many  minds,  and 
still  opinions  dilfer  widely.  Kven  high  school  principals  do  not  agree  on  this 
subject,  Tlie  (-nllege  bred  teacher  takes  the  aflirniatiie ;  and  witli  F(|Ual  force-  and 
insistence  the  principal,  who  has  already  givin  thi>  l>oht  years  of  his  life  (o  achool 
work  seea  in  athletics  the  ruin  of  his  school.  Some  teachers  give  the  matter  no 
attention  whatei'er,  but  itheir  indifference  is  more  than  offset  by  the  enthuaioatic 
spirit  of  the  students,  who  are  unanimously  in  ftivor  of  high  school  athletics.  It 
ia  proper,  then,  that  we  should  take  as  broati  a  vinw  of  the  subject  us  we  can. 

True  education  has  a  three-fold  purpum: — (I)  the  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual aptitudes  of  the  individual;  (2)  of  the  moral  personality;  (3)  of  the 
physical  powers.  We  shall  endeavor  in  brief  to  show  how  trie  physical  porwera 
may  be  developed. 

A  certain  amount  of  drill  has  been  given  in  the  public  school,  wliich  is  evi- 
dently bringing  forth  good  results,  but  organized  games,  wliich  stand  for  at  least 
as  much  as  drill,  have  had  less  development.  One  maj-  ask,  what  are  these  games  t 
\\a  would  mention  football,  base-ball,  b&sket-ball,  cricket  and  tennis,  which  tiie 
hulk  of  ti^  school  population  of  this  country  have  never  had  the  advantage  of.  In 
hlgh<'r  cliiS'i  ^chooU.  the  position  of  games  has  reached  a  pttuh,  which  some  peo- 
ple regards  as  dangerous ;  there  is  little  fear  that  this  will  ever  he  the  case  in  our 
elementar}'  schools. 

But  who  is  111  ^'ivc  thU  physical  education  in  the  schools!  In  the  aid,  we 
hope  the  ordinary  hclioot  teacher,  but  in  the  meantime,  with  the  conntry  so  full 
of  crickcter-i.  tool  Kill  palyers  and  athletic  experts  oi  all  kinds,  surely  there 
should  not  lic  iiiiitli  d;<'''culty  in  securing  such  amateur  help  aa  would  set  oar 
athletics  on  a  Arm  footing   throughout  our  public  schools. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  because  boys  and  girls  live  in  the  country,  their 
phjvsical  education  is  sure  to  lie  up  to  the  mark,  but  in  many  of  our  eountry  vil' 
la^s  and  towns  this  physical  culture'  is  sadly  neglected.  There  ia  no  half-holi- 
day in  the  flrst  five  days  of  the  achool  week ;  and  on  Saturdays  the  scholars  do 
not  come  to  scnool  at  all.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  teaeher  who  will  sacrrifice 
part  of  his  Saturday  td  athletiea.  and  in  every  case  the  results  are  beneficial. 

The  local  educational  authorities  forget  that  "  all  work  and  no  play  may  make 
Jack  a  dull  boj-  and  <!ill  a  dull  girl." 

G,  K.  H. 
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MACD05ALD  Obeys. 

«te^:— Instructor,  Lieut.  R, 'W:  Bent;  Ctfdet  Capt.,  P.  S.  Andrews;  Cadet 
Sr.  Lieut,  L^deV.  Chipman;  Cadet  Jr.  Lieut,  A.  T.  Croft.  On  the  retired  list, 
Lient.  G.  K.  HaverstocK. 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  1904,  a  number  of  boys  of  the  ^facdonald  Consolida- 
ted School  met  in  thdr  aasemWy  hall  with  Capt.  Outhit,  of  the  14in  K.  C.  U.,-. 
then  the  school's  gymnastic  instructor,  for  the  puropse  of  forming  a  cadet  corps^ 
Capt.  Outhit,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Lt.-Col.  J.  A.  8ponagle,  M.  D.,  obtained 
the  necessary  authority  from  the  ^iiiitia  Department    The  officers  were  efccted. 
aad  duly  gazetted,  and  the  corps  attache<l  to  the  69th  Royal  Annapolis  Regiment. 
The.  officers   %vere:-— Capt   P.S.Andrews,   Sr.   Lieut   Chipman,   and   Jr.  Lieut^ 
Haverstock. 

The  instructor,  Capt.  Outhit,  left  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  'Vintil 
February,  1905,  the  officers  did  their  own  instructing  in  the  Dundonald  drill  as 
then  used.  In  Februaiy,  1905,  Lieut.  Bent  became  instructor,  since  which  time 
the  corps  has  made  good  showing.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1905,  instnic- 
tion  in  physical  drill  wa«  given.  As  soon  as  it  was  possible,  nowever,  to  get 
outside^  the  new.  militia  drill  was  taken  up  and  squad  drill  commenced.      » 

During  May,  1905,  the  corps  was  reviewed  by  CVipt.  Outhit,  father  of  the  corps, 
who  expressed  himself  aa  satisfied  with  results  attained.  Again  in  September,  the 
corps  was  reviewed  by  bir  Wm.  C.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Robertson,  C.M.G.,  and  Lieut. 
Colonel  J.  A.  Sponagle,  M.  D, 

In  June,  -1905,  Lieut  H^verstock,  being  about  to  leave  the  school  to  enter 
college,  resigned,  and  Master  Ainsley  T.  Croft,  who  had  served  two  years  in  the 
£^lifax  County  Cadets,  and  one  year  in  the  Dartmouth  Bearer  Corps,  was  elected 
lieut  HaTcrstock's  successor.  In  tne  meantime,  the  corps  had  advanced  to  con»- 
pany  drill. 

By  the  permission  of  CoJ.  Drury,  D.S.O.,  and  the  kindness  of  Major  J.  L.  Phin- 
ney,  the  corps  is  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  69th  Regimental  armory  in  Middleton. 
during  the  wnter  months  for  drill  purpojws!. 

L,    deV.  Chipman^ 

XATrBE  Study  Compositions. 

A  NesL — {A.  Composition  by  Grade  I  aa  Formed  into  a  Reading  Lesson.)  — 
A  oaterpillar  made  this  nest  A  brown  caterpillar  made  it  It  is  made  of  hair 
web  and  grass.  He  took  hair  from  his  body.  He  spun  the  Aveb  with  his  mouth. 
This  nest  was  built  in  the  fall.  We  call  it  a  cocoon.  Bjy  and  by  a  moth  will 
come  out  of  the  cocoon. 

A  moth  hae  four  wings.  It  has  horns  like  feathers.  It  has  six  legsi  We  call 
it  an  iusect  because  it  has  six  l^s.  The  moth  flies  at  night  It  lays  eggsJ  The 
eggs  hatch  into  caterpillars.  The  caterpillar  builds  a  cocoon  and  turns  into  a 
moth. 

A  butterfly  has  four  wings.  It  has  two  horns.  The  horns  have  knobs '  on  the 
ends.  The  butter^y  holds  its  wings  up  in  the  air.  A  butterfly  has  six  legs.  It 
flies  in  the  day.  The  butterfly  has  a  long  tongue  to  suck  honey.  The  caterpillar 
of  a  butterfly  does  not  build  a  nest.  It  turns  to  a  chrysalis.  'The  chrysalis  turns 
to  a  butterfly. 

Some  of  our  Little  Friends. — Some  of  our  little  friends  are  very  shy,  yet  we 
see  them  getting  ready  for  winter.  The  squirrel  makes  his  house  out  of  warm 
things  like  wool,  feathers  and  hair. 

Th^  red  squirrel  eats  nuts,  berries,  and  eggs ;  but  in  winter  he  eats  pine  cones.. 
He  does  not  store  up  apples,  for  they  would  decay,  but  the  pine  cones  will  not, 
w  they  have  turpen^tine  on  them  to  protect  them. 

The  chipmunk  very  seldom  climbs  tree«,  but  burrows  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
rhe  chipmunk  keeps  his  food  beside  him.     He  stores  away  barley,  rye  and  oats 
for  kk  winter  supply. 
.  SoBM  people  think  the  salanuinder    is  a  lizard,  and  say  it  is  poisonous,  but  it 
not.      Itisashannless  as  a  kitt^i,  and  does  more  good  than  harm.     It  eats  in- 
ds  in  the  garden.       The  salanmnder  is  much  like   a  frog.       He  sleeps  in   the- 
round,  where  the  frogs  sleep,  and  does  not  wake  till  spring. 
The  swallow  goes  to  the  south  in  winter.       People  say  he  goes  because  it  is- 
Id,  but  he  cannot  get  food,  as  he  lives  on  insects  which  he  catches  in  the  air. 
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The  ISnglish  sparrow  don  not  go,  for  he  esU  crumbs  and  8e«d«.  He  hu 
strong  legs  and  weak  wings,  and  the  swallow  hax  strong  wings  and  weak  leg*- 

ObOA.   ^OKAOLC 

Our  Evergreen. —  {Written  by  Addie  Baltxer,  aged  11  years). — Our  evergreens 
oonaist  ol  black  epnice,  white  spruce,  hemlock  spruce,  baUara  flr,  red  pine,  whits 
pine  and  cedar.       They  all  belong  'to  the  eoniferae  family,  and  are  monocious. 

Black  spruce  (abies  nigra)  cones  are  persistent,  and  take  two  years  bo  ripen. 
Its  seeds  are  winged  and  naked;  the  cones  are  borne  near  the  end  of  the  branches 
and  on  the  lower  side,  so  that  they  hang  down.  The  leaves  are  lour-sided  and 
«harp,  and  grow  alt  around  'the  stem.  Pssture  spuce  have  larger  and  more  limbs 
than  farest  spruce. 

Balaam  fir  labke  balsamea)  is  covered  with  a  sticky,  clear  eubstanoe.  The 
4iark  is  darker  and  stooother  than  the  black  spruce,  and  the  leaves  are  flat  and 
J>luDt,  and  grow  from  all  eidca  but  the  lower.  The  under  side  of  Uie  leaves  art 
light  green,  and  liglvter  than  those  of  the  black  spruce.  Tba  cones  of  fir  gnra 
erect;  tbey  are  purple  in  color  and  medium  in  size.    The  new  lin^  gniw  out  in 

Cedar  (arbor  vitae)  is  very  rare.  It  grows  quite  small  and  is  used  for  omS' 
mental  trees  and  hedges.     The  Sowers  are  in  catkins  and  the  fruit  is  a  cone. 

Red  pine  (pinus  resinosa).  commonly  called  yellow  pine,  has  its  leaves  io 
dusters  of  twos,  and  has  short  cones. 

Wnrte  pine   (pinus  strobus)   has  its  leaves  in  fives. 

In  white  spruce  (abies  alba)  the  coiiee  are  deciduous  and  the  seeda  are  winged 
juid  naked. 

A  Pine  Tre^t  Age. — When  you  wont  to  find  the  age  of  trees  you  should  nol 
gUMa,  for  guessing  is  unsatisfactory.  For  instance,  seeing  trees  of  the  same  »i« 
ie  not  saying  the  y  are  of  the  same  age.  The  ones  that  are  straight  and  smootl 
^row  quickly,  and  are  young,  while  those  that  are  crooked  and  rough  grow  slowlj 
and  are  old.  Asking  is  satis factory.  Trees  cannot  talk,  but  there  are  many  wayi 
JiMt  as  plain  as  words  in  which  they  can  tell  their  age. 

You  can  tell  the  age  of  ali  kinds  of  trees  by  the  number  of  annual  rings,  W 
this  way  would  require  the  tree  to  be  cut  down  bo  that  tbe  rings  could  be  counts 
Irom  the  heart  to  the  outside.  Each  ring  represents  a  years'  growth.  You  cai 
(Oso  tell  the  age  of  a  few  without  destroying  them  by  looking  at  the  spaces  be 
tween  each  whorl  of  branches.  Let  us  see  which  trees  can  answer  in  the  secani 
way.  Look  at  the  maple,— its  trunk  is  lost  at  the  branches,  but  the  pine  tnml 
moi  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  owing  to  the  yearly  developmen  of  its  termina)  bud 
niis  trunk  bears  clusters  at  branches  all  around  it,  perhaps  fii-e  or  aix  oppoe.u 
one  another  called  whorU.  Every  year  there  is  a  whorl,  and  so  you  «n  tell  thi 
age  from  the  trunk  by  counting  tue  number  of  spHces  between  the  whorls  Iron 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree;  and  if  the  top  is  broken  off,  count  the  sp«es 
"up  tbe  trunk  to  any  limb  and  then  out  to  the  end  of  the  limb. 

You  can  t«ll  the  age  of  any  branch  (or  any  piece  of  a  branch)  by  count 
^aoes  between  its  whorls.    Each  counts  for  one  jar. 

The  age  of  the  leaves  can  be  told  from  the  branch.  If  Oi^  are  on  1 
apace  thffy  are  one  year  (rid.  It  on  the  aecond  space  they  are  two  yea 
There  are  no  leaves  oo  the  third  space  from  the  end  because  the  Iea\-e8  li 
two  y»rs,  so  they  could  not  be  on  the  third  year  space,  i.e  find  the  age 
cones  just  the  same  as  wo  did  that  of  the  leaves,  by  counting  tbe  spaces  to  ■ 
many  years  they  stay  on. 

This  b  what  the  White  Pine  told  us  about  itself. 

(Paragraphs  selected  from  the  Essays  of  Winnie  Newho<rii,  Paye  Mi 
Elsie  Chesley,  Parker  Neily  and  Gordon  Parlee,  Grades  VI  and  VU.) 

The  Potato.— Tht,  potato  was    first   found  "in    America.     When    Sir 
Balelgh  visited  this  countiw  m  1583,  he  found  it  growing  wild  in  Virginli 
his  return  to  England,  he  took  some  of  the  plants  with  him.    lit  was  8«m 
niced  by  the  people,  that,  if  properly  cultivated,  the  tubers  wouW  be  an  unj 
anUcU  of  food;  aoTnucb  time  wa»  spent  on  improving  it.    As  a  result  wf  th 
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fill  Itfcor,  we  have  the  wholesomt*,  palatable  fotod  of  to-day.  I^ter  on  it  was 
tiken  to  Ireland  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  where  it  has  been  extensively 
jTown  erer  since. 

Hie  potato  18  much  used  af«  a  foo.l  by  the  human  rac»»,  efipecially  the  Irish,  also 
bj  dcmestJc  animals,  and  starch  is  manufactured  from  it.  There  are  several 
laige  starch  factories  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  this  vegetable  is  raised  in 
Urge  quantities.  It  has  also  been  found  to  he  useful  in  many  other  ways.  It 
lifts  been  learned  that  a  raw  potato  ajpplied  to  a  scald  or  burn  is  a  good  and  sim- 
ple remedy.  Its  importnce  as  a  useful  and  nutritious  food  may  be  proved  by  the- 
potato  famine  in  Ireland,  in  1847.  The  potato  crop  failed,  and  on  account  oi' 
this,  many  people  died,  many  emigrated  to  Canada  and  other  foreign  countries. 
So  by  emigration  and  starvation^  the  populaition  was  decreased  nearly  two 
million. 

The  potato  ranks  high  in  the  vegetgable  kingdom.  It  belongs  to  a  family  of 
plants  Imow  as  the  night-shade  family,  and  the  botanical  name  for  it  is  solatium 
tuberosum.  Very  many  of  the  plantTs  of  this  family  are  poisonous;  the  potato, 
however,  is  well  kno^vn  to  be  vei^'  whole«iome.  It  is  valued  for  its  large  tubers 
or  underground  stems. 

We  know  it  is  an  undergroOnd  .stem,  for  stems  have    buds,   and  roots  have 
not.    The  buds,  commonly  called  eyes,  send  out  little  stems,  and  from  them  grow 
the  branches  of  the  plants.     Therefore,  the  potato  must  be  a  stem. 

The  potato  reproduces  itself  in  twoi  ways,  by  underground  stems  and  by  the 
seed.  TT^  farmer  saves  the  undergronnd  stem  and  plants  it  the  next  year.  This 
is  the  most  common  way  of  reproducing  this  vegetable.  The  seeds  are  the  fruit 
of  the  potato.  There  are  little  white  balls  with  seeds  inside.  The  farmer  sows 
these,  and  by  so  doing,  can  ootain  new  varietie*;  of  the  potato. 

Is  1904  we  planted  in  our  school  garden  some  potato  seeds  which  we  obtained 
ir«m  a  seed  merchant.  The  plants  from  this  seed  grew  very  well,  and  in  the  faU 
m  found  quvte  a  number  of  small  potatoes  under  the  plants.  We  saved  some  of 
the  beat  potatoes,  and  this  year,  1905,  we  planted  them  again,  and  have  saved 
thitt  of  the  most  pronisiiig,  distinct  varieties.  We  will  plant  these  in  1906,  and  if 
they  continue  to  be  a  success,  we  hope  to  give  to  the  world  three  new  varieties  of 
the  potato. 

Louis  Bernard  Schaffxer, 

South  Farmington. 
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APPENDIX    G. 


L  REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS  ON  THE  CHARAC- 
OF  THE  SECTIONS  WITHOUT  SCHOOI^  DURING 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDED  JULY.  1305. 


GitAUAM    OiiEHiiiTON,   B.  A.,   Inspector. 
Halifax,    West. 

12 — Peggy's  Cove,  2x1  iiiilea;  fishiiig  village  j  valuation, 
17  families  and  i'A  cliildren;  school  house,  goodj  without 
vo  years.     Cause, — inidiflferenee, 

20 — Greenhead,  5x3  miles; -ni^ied;  valuation,  $2,000;  10 
and  5  children ;  school  iiouse,  fair ;  without  school  four  years, 
-small  number  of  chitdreaL 

38 — Kemptowu,  4x2  miles;  rugged  and  barren;  valuation, 
6  families,  1  child;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  two 
Cause, — no  children. 

42— North  Beaver  Bank,  5x3  miles ;  20  families  and  23 
;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — unable 
•  teacher. 

Halifax,    East 
3 — Upiwr  Lakeville,  3x2  miles;  valuation,  $2,500;  14  farail- 
ildren;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  four  years.    Cause, 
number  of  children. 

31 — Dufferin  Mines,  4x4  miles;  mining  district,  valv.ition, 

— ;     4  families, children;    without  school  three  years. 

-cessation  of  miiiin,™  operations  and  consequent  desertion  by 
population. 


H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector. 

LuTtenhurg  and  New  Dvhlm. 
106 — Bush's  Island,  2xJ  mile;  poor  and  rocky;  valuatio:), 
20  families  aud  30  children;   school  house,  fair;     without 
year.     Cause, — could  not  get  teacher. 
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Chester. 

No.  6 — Sherwood,  5x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $2,500;  8  famil- 
ies and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  2  years. 
Cause, — ^failed  to  secure  teacher. 

Ifo.  9 — Germantown,  5x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $2,900;  7 
families  and  5  children ;  school  house,  poor ;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — ^few  children. 

^0.  25 — Beech  Hill,  5x2  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $3,000;  Y 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  2  years. 
Cause, — carelessness. 

5fo.  26 — Harriston,  5x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $3,070;  5 
families  and  5  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — children  attend  Section  No.  10. 

North   Queens, 

No.  4 — ^Albany  New,  5x2  miles ;  fair,  valuation,  $5,000 ;  8  fam- 
ilies and  7  children ;  school  house,  fair ;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
—few  children. 

South   Queens, 

No.  17 — ^Port  Mouton  Island,  3x2  miles;  fair;  vi^Iuatiom^  $2000; 
6  families  and  10  children ;  school  house,  fair ;  without  school  2 
years.    Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher. 

Dock  Cove  and  Denmark  were  vacant  largely  through  indifference. 


James.  H.  Munro^  Inspector. 

Barrington. 

Every  section  has  its  school  except  Hampton,  No.  2,  which  has 
«o  children  to  make  school. 

Argyle. 

Two  sections  wei^  without  school — South  Belville,  which  has  a 
he  school  house — ^and  Morris  Island,  which  has  no  school  house  yet. 

L.  S.  MoKSE,  M.  A.,   Inspector. 

Six  sections   only,  four   in   Annapolis  and  two  in   Di|gby,  were 

without  schools  during  amy  portion  of  the  year.     One  of  these  had 

10  children  of  school  age ;  one  did  not  want  a  school,  and  the  others 

ould  not  get  teachers.    These  sections  Avere  all  "  poor  sections  "  with, 

».iy  f ew  pupils.       The  whole  of  them  combined  could  not  furnish 

apils  for  more  than  one  good  school. 
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Colin   W.   Koscok,  Inapector. 
Kings, 
^o.  50— Scota  Bay  fioad,  4x4  miles;  inouiitiiin  land  and  wood 
;  valuation,  $6000;  40  families  and  fifty  cliildren;  scliool  house, 
;  without  school  1  year.     Cause, — ^repairiiig  house. 

^o.  78 — Pino  Wood,  3x1  mile;  farniijig  district;  valuation, 
00 J  30  families  and  50  children;  without  school  2  years.    Came, 

>  school  house — colored  iK!Oi)le,  canuot  work  together. 

!Jo.  87 — Xorlh  River,  5x-1  miles;  mountain  land  poor;  valua- 
$4,000;  10  families  and  15  children;  without  school  8  years. 

!e, — no  school  house,  people  not  united, 

^0.  8S — Pleasaut  View,  4x2  miles ;  jxwr  mountain  land ;  valua- 
$6,000;  20  farailiee  and  20  cliildren;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
ichool  1  year.     Cause, — could  not  get  a  teachw. 

^o.  94 — Mount  Horn,  3x3  miles ;  poor  mountain  land ;  valua- 
$3,000;  5  families  and  3  children;  without  school  7  eam. 
16, — mo  school  house  and  »o  children. 

^0.  107 — Dalhousie  Eoad,  4x4  miles;  woods;  valuation,  $2000; 
milies  and  4  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  6 
a.     Cause, — few  children. 

West   Ilants.  , 

■lo.  43 — Crystal  Wave,  3x2  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $3,000;  10 
lies  and  15  children;  without  school  15  years.  Cause, — no 
j1  house,  people  poor. 

East  Hants. 
)fa  54 — East  Tennecape,   3x3  miles;  fair;   valuation,  $9,000; 
'amilies  and  30  children;  good  school  houae;  without  school    1 
Cause, — could  inot  get  a  teacher. 


IsGLis  C.   Ceaig,  M.  A„   Inspector. 
Cumberland, 
^o.  12 — Lower  Wentworth,  3x1   mile;  intervale  and   upland; 
ition,  $10,150;  7  families  and  3  children;  school  houae,  'fair; 
out  school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

^"0.  21 — South  Wallace  Bay,  3x2  miles ;  fine  tillage  land ;  valua- 
$20,700 ;  19  families  aaid  21  children ;  school  bouse  condemned; 

out  school  2  years.  Cause — disaffected  towards  consolidation 
Wallace  Bay. 
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No.  25 — Wallace  Bridge,  3x2  miles ;  fine  tillage  land ;  valuation, 
$27,300;  25  famiies  and  33  children;  school  honso  eondemneit; 
without  school  2  years.     Cause, — contentidn  over  school  site. 

No.  28 — Hansford,  3x1^  miles;  good  farming  land;  valuation, 
$10,800;  12  families  and  10  children;  school  Imuse,  poor;  without 
school  1  year.  Cause, — could  not  engage  a  teaclior  for  partitfl 
temi. 

No.  47 — Lower  Eiver  Hebert,  3x2  miles;  dike  and  upland;  valu- 
ation, $27,6000 ;  23  families,  28  children ;  school  house  condemned ; 
without  school  2  years.     Cause, — indifference. 

No.  68 — Clairmont,  3  miles  loaig;  hilly;  valuation,  $9,500;  7 
laimlies  and  3  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  5  years. 
Caiise,~^not  sufficiient  children. 

Xo.  84 — Westchester  Mountain,  3x2 J  miles;  fair  tillage  land; 
valuation,  $8,800;  10  families  and  11  children;  school  house  con- 
aenined ;  without  school  2  years.     Cause, — too  poor  to  build  again. 

No.  85 — ^Westchester  Lake,  3 J  miles  loug;  rocky  and  poor;  valu- 
^tion,  13^500 .  Y  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out sQhool  6  years.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  carelessness. 

]\o.  90 — ^Farmington,  3  miles  long;  fair  tillage  land;  valuation, 
17  800 ;  5  families  and  7  children ;  school  house,  fair ;  without  school 
2  years.     Cause, — ^private  school. 

No.  96 — East  Hansford,  2x2  miles;  broken;  valuation,  $11,500; 
11  families  aaid  21  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — disaffected  towards  consolidation  with  Birch  Ridge. 

No.  100 — Greenville  Cross  Roads,  3. J  miles  in  length;  poor 
mountain  land;  valuatiion,  $3,500;  7  families  and  10  children; 
school  house   very  poor;  without  school  3  years.     Cause, — ^poverty. 


No.  103 — ^Killamey,  2^x1  mile; 
$11,000 ;  6  families  aaid  2  children ; 
school  3  years.       Cause, — ^no  children. 


excellent  land;     valuation, 
school  house,  fair;    Avithont 


No.  105 — Little  Forks,  2  miles  in  length;  forest;  valuation, 
6,500;  10  famiiies  and  13  children;  no  school  house;  without 
"hool  1  year.     Cause, — opposed  to  union  with  Athol. 

No.  114 — ^Little  River,  2x1  mile;  good  land;  valuation,  $1%- 
>0;  13  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  good;  without 
tool  1  year.       Cause, — ^ratepayers  refused  to  vote  money. 
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Parrsboro, 

No.  22 — New  Yarmouth,  1  mile  in  length;  forest;  valuation, 
$3,000;  3  families  and  5  children;  school  house  good;  without  school 
2  years.     Cauae, — not  enough  ratepayers  to  support  school. 

No.  26 — Harrison  Settlement,  2  miles  in  length ;  intervale  and 
upland;  valuation,  $7,500;  6  families  and  7  children;  school  house, 
good ;  without  school  3  years.     Cause, — mfo  interest  in  education. 

West  Colchester, 

No.  27 — Beaver  Meadows,  2\  miles  long;  fair  tillage  land;  valu- 
ation, $3,750;  5  families  and  3  children;  school  house  very  poor; 
witliout  school  2  years.       Cause, — not  sufficient  children. 


E.  L.  Armstrong,  Inspector, 

North  Pictou, 

No.  17 — College  Grant,  3^x3  miles;  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$7,400;  18  families  and  9  children;  school  house,  good;  without 
school  a  year.  Cause, — trustees  and  some  ratepayers  have  no  interest. 

No.  45 — Lower  Green  Hill,  3x3  miles ;  fair  to  good  land ;  valua- 
tion, $9,400;  15  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out school  2  y.ears.     Cause, — small  number  of  children. 

i 

No.  59 — Upper  Tooiey  River,  2x2  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $3,600; 
10  families  and  3  children;  school  house  very  poor;  without  school 
1  year.     Cause, — small  number  of  pupils. 

South   Pictou. 

No.  64 — ^Broadway,  4x3  miles ;  poor ;  valuation,  $7,200 ;  15  fam- 
ilies and  7  children ;  school  house,  poor ;  without  school  2  years. 
Cause, — carelessness  and  desire  to  save  expenses. 


.»x<- 


No.  10 — Springmont,  3x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $1,700;  8 
families  and  3  children ;  school  house,  poor ;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — aiot  sufficient  pupils  and  inability  to  support  school. 

No.  19 — ^Upper  Kemptown,  3x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $2,800; 
6  families  and  3  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  3 
years.     Cause, — ^not  able  to  maintain  school. 


South   Colchester.  \ 
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No.  31 — ^Green's  Creek,  3x3  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $5,740;  18 
families  and  10  children ;  school  house,  fair ;  without  school  1  year. 
(Jausej-niid  not  succeed  in  getting  a  teacher. 

No.  37— Forest  Glen,  3x2  miles;  fair;  valuation.,  $10,000;  15 
families  and  5  children ;  school  house,  good ;  without  school  2  years. 
Cause, — lack  of  pupils. 


M.   J.   T.   Macneil,  13.  A.,  Inspector. 

Richmond. 

No.  7 — ^Lochside,  2x1^  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $4,300;  21  chil- 
dren; school  house,  fair;  without  school  2  years. 

No.  11 — ^Rocky  Bay,  2x1  J  miles;  rocky  ox>ast  region;  valuation, 
$6,500:  22  children;  school  house,  {>oor;  without  school  1  year. 

No.  27 — Hureauville,  3x1^  miles;  good  farming  land;  valuation, 
$4,220;  19  children;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — mew  school 
hoiL^  being  built. 

No.  34 — Dundee;  good;  no  school  house;  section  disorganized. 

No.  51 — Loch  Lomond,  N.,  4  miles  in  length;  good  land;  no 
sctiool  houHe ;  section  disorganized. 

No.  54 — Loch  Lomond,  3i  miles  in  lemgth ;  good  farming  land ; 
valuation,  $3,270 ;  13  children ;  school  house,  g(X)d ;  without  school 
1  year,     ("aiise, — ^no  teacher  available  for  sahirv  oflFi»red. 

South   Inveimes^. 

Tho  following  sections  were  without  school: — 

No.  10,  Hillsdale;  17,  Millan;  21,  Baden;  25,  N.  E.  Mabou; 
33,  Scotch  Hill ;  38,  S.  W.  Ridge ;  39,  Dennist4>wn ;  43,  Queens- 
ville;  44,  Lake  Hortcm;  45,  Rear  Long  Point;  49,  Kingsville;  56, 
Skvo  Mt.;  57,  Judson;  58,  Caribou;  01,  Alba;  64,  Seal  Cove;  65, 
VaUev  Mills. 


John   Mackinnox,   Inspector, 
North   Invo^n^ss, 

Jfo.  2— Pleasant  Bay,  3x1  mile;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation, 
;4,000;  16  families  and  17  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — trustees  made  no  effort  to  secure  teacher. 
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No.  71 — Pembroke,  3x2  miles;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,500;  12  families  and  20  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  1  vear.     Cause, — trustees  mado  no  effort  to  secure  teacher. 

No.  37 — Sight  Point,  Sx^  a  mile;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$4,500;  14  families  and  30  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  1  year.       Cause, — tnisteee  made  no  effort  to  secure  a  teacher. 

No.  6G — McLellan's  Mt.,  2^x2  miles;  poor  and  hilly;  valuation, 
$4,000;  10  families  and  14  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — financial  weakness. 

No.  65 — Campbelton,  3x2  miles;  fair  and  hilly;  valuation, 
$4,200;  12  families  aaid  15  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  2  years.       Cause,  financial  weakness. 

No.  23 — Marsh  Brook,  4xl|  miles;  fair  and  hilly;  valuation, 
$3,800;  12  families  and  13  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  2  veai^s.     Cause, — financial  weakness. 

No.  24 — Ingraham's  Brook,  3x2  miles;  good  land;  valuation, 
$8,500;  16  families  and  20  children;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, 
school  house  destroyed  by  fire  aaul  new  one  being  erected. 

Victoria. 

No.  66 — Meat  Cove,  2x1  mi3e;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$4,000;  14  families  and  22  children;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, 
— teachers  unwilling  to  go  to  Cape  North  . 

No.  48 — Bay  St.  Lawrence,  4x1  mile;  fair  in  part;  valuation, 
$6,000;  16  families  and  30  children;  school  house  good;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — teachers  unwilling  to  go  to  Cape  North. 

No.  47 — Sugar  Loaf,  4x1^  miles ;  fair  in  part,  valuation,  $8,000 ; 
26  families  and  28  children;  school  house,  superior;  without  school 
2  years.     Cause, — teachers  unwilling  to  go  to  Cape  North. 

No,  46 — Dingwall,  4xl|  mile;  good  in  part;  valuation,  $6,400; 
20  families  and  25  children;  school  house^  fair;  without  school  1 
year.     Clause, — teachers  unwilling  to  go  to  Cape  North. 

No.  45 — North  Harbour,  3x1^  miles;  good  in  part:  valuation, 
$5,000;  10  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — inadequate  salary  offered. 

No.  42 — South  Harbour,  3x1^  miles;  poor  in  part;  valuatkxn, 
$4,500;  14  families  and  18  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  1  year.       Cause, — inadequate  salary  offered. 
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No.  49 — Tarbert,  4x2  miles;  poor  in  part;  valuation,  $6,000; 
20  families  and  30  children.     Seetion  united  to  Tarbert,  East. 

No.  50 — North  Kiver,  3x1  mile;  good,  valuation,  $7,000;  14 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — insufficient  salary  offered. 

No.  31 — ^Eel  Cove,  3|xl  mile;  good;  valuation,  $6,000;  15  fam- 
ilies and  12  children ;  school  house,  good ;  without  school  2  years. 
Caose, — insufficient  salary  offered. 

No.  33 — ^Plaister,  4x1^  miles ;  good ;  valuation,  $7,200 ;  22  fam- 
ilies and  30  children;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — building  a 
new  school  house. 

No.  35 — ^Wieck  Cove,  4^x1  mile;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,200;  13  families  and  17  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  2  yeai's.  Cause, — trustees  unable  to  get  teacher  for  salary 
offered. 

No.  36 — North  Smoky,  3x1  mile;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,000;  16  families  and  28  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — ^unable  to  get  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  60 — Island  Poioit,  4x1^  miles;  good;  valuation,  $6,000;  16 
families  and  14  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  7 — ^Upper  Baddeck,  3^x1^  miles;  good;  valuation,  $5,000; 
20  families  and  25  children ;  school  house,  poor ;  without  school  1 
year.     Cause, — unable  to  obtaioi  a  teacher  for  salary  offei*ed. 

No.  12 — ^Upper  Middle  River,  4x2  miles;  good;  valuation, 
$4,500;  15  families  and  18  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  1  year.     Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  18 — ^Tipper  Washabuck,  3^x1^  miles;  good;  valuation, 
$5,200;  14  families  and  16  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  1  year.     Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 


A.   Q.    Macdonald^  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Guysboro. 

Jfo.  6 — Glencoe,  4x2  miles;  elevated  and  fair  land;  valuation, 
$4,000;  13  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  4  years.  Cause, — fewness  of  pupils  and  indifference  of 
oaronts. 
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No.  7 — Alder  River,  4x3  miles;  indifferent  soil;  valuation, 
3,500;  12  faiuilicH  and  8  ehildren;  seliool  house,  poor;  without 
;hoo]  3  years.     Cause, — poverty,  iiisuflicient  funds. 

No.  33 — S.  Merland,  4x1  mile;  elevated  and  roeky;  valuation, 
3,000;  10  families  and  G  children;  sehool  house,  poor ;  -without 
jliool  11  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  55 — Yankee  Cove,  3.xl  mi'le;  rocky  fishing  coast;  valu- 
tioii,  $1,000;  7  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
ut  school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  62^ — Larry's  Kiver,  W.,  2x1  mile;  rocky,  Bshing  village; 
aluation,  $12,000;  50  families  and  45  children;  school  house  good; 
without  school  1  year.     Canse, — failed  to  obtaiii  a  teaeher. 

No,  63 — Larry's  River,  E.,  3x1  mile ;  rocky,  fishing  village ;  vahi- 
tion,  $10,000;  40  families  and  35  children;  school  house  good; 
I'ithoiit  school  1  year.     Cause,— failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  64 — Gammond's  Point,  3x1  mile;  farming  and  fishiaig; 
aluation,  $10,000;  20  families  and  15  cbikiren;  school  house,  fair: 
ifithout  schotd  1  year.  Cause. — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  aal- 
ry  offered. 

Si.   Manjs. 

No.  4 — Smitlifield,  5x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $4,000;  19 
amilics  and  15  children;  school  bouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
^ause,— -failed  to  obtaiii  a  teacher. 

No.  7 — Cameron's  Sottlemeait,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation, 
!5,000;  17  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  wilhouf 
chool  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teaeher. 

No.  12 — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $5,000;  15 
'amilics  and  1  child ;- school  house,  fair;  without  school  10  yeois. 
jause,-^— not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  29 — West  Liscomh,  4x2  miles;  fishing  community;  vahia- 
ion,  $4,000;  19  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
>ut  school  3  years.     Cauf*e, — poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  31 — Hollin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  principally  fishing;  valu- 
ition,  $3,500;  17  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
lut  school  2  years.  Cause, — could  not  obtaiii  a  teacher  for  salary 
jffercd. 

Aniigonish, 

No.  14 — Dunmaglees,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,000; 
15  families  and  6  children;  school  house  out  of  repair;  without 
school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 
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No.  15 — ^Erowii's  ilountain,  3x2  miles;  aii  elevated  range  of 
bills;  valuation,  $3,000;  9  families  and  7  children;  school  house  .out 
of  repair ;  without  school  4  years.       Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  16 — Maple  Ridge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  16  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  ^vitJi- 
oiit  school  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No  19 — Wiliams'  Point,  2x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation, 
$9,000;  15  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without  school 
6   years.     Cause, — children  attending  town  schools. 

No.  49 — Lower  W.  River,  3x2  miles ;  land  good ;  valuation, 
$9,000;  12  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  with>ulr 
school  6  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  53 — Stewart's  Mills,  4x1. |  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$5,000 ;  10  families  and  8  children ;  school  lioiise,  poor ;  without 
school  2  years.  Cause, — unprogix>ssive  in  education,  many  of  the 
children  atteaiding  school  in  neighbouring  sections. 

No.  54 — Mayfield,  3x2  miles;  quite  elevated;  valuation,  $3,500; 
12  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — unable  to  offer   sufficient  salary. 

No.  57 — Lower  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles;  excellent  land;  valu- 
ation, $12,000;  17  families  and  5  children;  school  house  partly  de- 
cayed; without  school  3  yeai*s.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 

No.  58 — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,000; 
12  families  and  7  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  insufficient  pupils. 

No.  69 — Pinedale,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$5,000;  11  families;  school  house,  old;  without  school  6  yeai-s. 
Cause, — no  pupils. 

No.  64 — ^Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$10,000;  18  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — lacking  ia  educational  spirit. 

No,  69 — Tracadie,  "  Colored,"  3x3  miles ;  poor  dry  land ;  valu- 
ation, $3,500 ;  20  families  and  25  children ;  school  house,  fair ; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered. 

No.  71 — ^Middleton,  3x2  miles;  elevated  but  good  land;  valua- 
tion, $7,000 ;  12  families  and  5  children ;  school  house  very  poor ; 
without  school  3  years.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 
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No.  79 — Morien,  3x2  miles;  very  elevated  aind  dry  land;  valu- 
ation, $4,000;  12  families  and  7  children;  school  house  very  poor; 
without  school  4  years.     Cause, — insuilieient  pupils  and  poverty. 

No,  82 — College  Grant,  3x1^  miles;  elevated,  very  good  soil; 
valuation,  $4,000;  14  families  and  10  children;  school  house  very 
poor;  without  school  6  years.  Cause, — insufficient  pupils  and 
poverty. 


T.   M.   PiiELAN,   M.  A.,   LL.B.^   Itispector. 

Cape  Breton. 

No.  4 — Lingan  Barachois,  5x1  mile;  j>oor  farming  land;  valu- 
ation, $3,550;  12  families  and  22  children;  school  house  very  poor; 
without  school  3  years.     Caifeo, — could  not  pay  a  teacher. 

No.  6 — Siangan  Road  ami  No.  7,  and  Kilkenny  Lake,  could  be 
united  to  Lingim. 

No.  8. — Lakevale. 

No.  15 — Lake  Vjew,  3xli  miles;  barren  and  swampy;  valu- 
ation, $2,000 ;  6  families  and  14  children ;  school  house  very  poc^r ; 
without  school  2  years.       Cause, — cannot  support  a  school. 

No.  21 — False  liay  lieach,  4x1  mile;  mostly  forest  groimd;  val- 
uatioiu,  $3,660;  14  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  poor; 
without  school  4  years.     Cause, — cannot  snpi)ort  a  school. 

No.  23 — Round  Island,  3x1  mile;  rough  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$4,000;  15  families  and  G  children;  school  hou^,  poor;  without 
5chool  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  support  a  school. 

jfo,  25 — Homes  Road,  4x1  mile;  inland  and  hilly;  valuatiloa, 
$9,548;  19  families  ajnd  9  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  4  years.     Cause, — only  five  children  of  school  age. 

jfo,  26 — Hill's  Road,  2^x2  miles;  somewhat  rough;  8  families 
and  9  children ;  school  house,  fair ;  without  school  7  years.  Cause, 
— could  not  procure  a  teacher. 

No.  27 — ^^lira  Road,  near  Sydney,  whei-e  some  of  the  children 
attend. 

1^0,  34 — Woodbine,  now  part  of  "  The  Meadows." 
No.  45 — Upper  Leitche's  Creek. 
No.  46 — Forest* 
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No.  54 — George's  River,  4xf  of  a  mile ;  fairly  good ;  valuation, 

;  32  families  and  40  children;  school  house,  good;  without 

school  1  year.     Cause, — did  not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  63 — Utnion,  4x3  miles;  fairly  good;  valuation,  $12,620; 
20  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  none;  section  formed 
from  parts  of  others.     Could  not  agree  on  a  site. 

Xo.  69 — Scatarie,  7x2  miles ;  fair ;  valuation,  $2,000 ;  16  famil- 
iec  and  30  children;    school   house,  poor;    without  school  2  years, 
ise, — few  teachers  care  to  live  on  this  island  . 

No.  70 — ^Baliene,  1x1  mile;  rocky;  valuation,  $3,000;  13  fam- 
ilies and  26  childreoii;  no  school  house;  without  school  5  years. 
Cause, — ^poverty  and  carelessness. 

No.  75 — ^Kennington  Cove. 

No.  76 — ^New  Boston,.  4^x1  mile;  hilly  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$6  000;  21  families  and  23  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
sc  «ool  2  years.     Cause, — ^lack  of  effort  to  keep  school  open. 

No.  80 — Ocean  View,  3x2  miles ;  fair  and  uindulating ;  valuation, 
$3850;  12  families  and  6  children;  school  house  very  poor;  without 
se^iool  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  keep  up  a  school. 

No.  84 — Qabarufi  Lake. 

No.  85 — ^Beef ly,  6x2  miles ;  level,  fairly  good ;  valuation,  $3,043 ; 
20  families  and  35  children ;  school  house,  good ;  without  school  4 
years.     Cause, — Could  not  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  90 — Gr.  Mira,  North,  4x2 J  miles ;  level,  fairly  good ;  valu- 
ation, $7,000 ;  16  families  and  4  children ;  school,  house  fair ;  with- 
out school  1  year.     Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  92 — Salman  Eiver,  5x3  miles;  fairly  good;  valuation,  $12,- 
080;  16  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school 
1  year.     Cause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  93 — ^Huntington  Mountain,  3x2 J  miles;  hilly;  valuation, 
$4,414;  9  families  and  16  children;  school  house  very  poor;  widhr 
out  school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  pav  a  teacher. 

No.  95 — Ben  Eoija,  3x2 J  miles;  hilly;  valuation,  $ ;  10 

childi^n;  no  school  house;  without  a  school  20  years.        Cause, — 
cannot  support  a  school. 


1 
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K'o.  7 — Alder  River,  4x3  milc:^;  indifferent  soil;  valuation,. 
$3,500;  12  familien' and  9  children;  sehool  house,  poor;  withoiit 
school  3  years.     Cause, — jwverty,  insufficient  funds. 

No.  33 — S.  -Merland,  4x1  mile;  elevated  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,000;  10  families  and  0  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  1 1  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

Xo.  55 — Yankee  Cove,  3x1  mile;  rocky  fishing  coast;  valu- 
ation, $1,000;  7  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  62 — Larry's  River,  W.,  2x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village; 
valuation,  $12,000;  50  families  and  45  children;  school  house  good; 
without  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtaito.  a  teacher. 

No.  63 — Larry's  River,  E.,  3x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village;  valu- 
ation, $10,000;  40  families  and  35  children;  school  house  good; 
without  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  64 — Gammond's  Point,  3x1  mile;  farming  and  fishioig; 
valuation,  $10,000;  20  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  sal- 
arv  offered. 

St.   Marys, 

No.  4 — Smithfield,  5x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $4,000;  19 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause,— failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  7 — Cameron's  Settlemeait,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation, 
$5,000;  17  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  12 — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $5,000;  15 
families  and  1  child;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  10  yeftxs. 
Cause,-^not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  29 — West  Liscomb,  4x2  miles;  fishing  community;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  19  families  and  15  chiJdrejL;  school  house,  fair.;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  31 — HoUin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  principally  fishinji,;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  17  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
out school  2  years.  Cause, — could  not  obtaiSn  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered. 

Antigoni^h, 

No.  14 — DuTimaglees,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,000; 
15  families  and  6  children;  school  house  out  of  repair;  without 
school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 
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No.  15 — Bruwu's  Mountain,  3x2  miles;  aa  olevabod  range  of 
hills;  valuation,  $3,000;  9  families  and  7  children;  school  house  .out 
of  repair;  without  school  4  years.       Cause, — not  sufficient  pu{xils. 

Xo.  16 — Maple  Ridge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  16  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  wifcli- 
oiit  school  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  oifer  suffici^^nt  salary. 

No  19 — Wiliams'  Point,  2x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation, 
$9,000;  15  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without  school 
6  years.     Cause, — childreai  attending  town  schools. 

No.  49 — Lower  W.  River,  3x2  miles ;  land  good ;  valuation, 
$9,000;  12  families  and  5  diildren;  school  house,  old;  without 
school  6  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  53 — Stewart's  Mills,  -^xli  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$5,000;  10  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  i>oor;  without 
school  2  years.  Cause, — unpnigressive  in  education,  many  of  tke 
children  attejnding  school  in  neighlK)uring  sections. 

No.  54 — Mayfield,  3x2  miles;  quite  elevated;  valuation,  $3,500; 
12  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  Avithout  school  2 
years.     Cause, — unable  to  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  57 — ^Lower  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles;  excellent  land;  valu- 
ation, $12,000;  17  families  and  5  children;  school  house  partly  de- 
cayed; without  school  3  yeai-s.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 

No.  58 — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,000; 
12  families  aoul  7  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  insufficient  pupils. 

No.  59 — Pinedale,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$5,000;  11  families;  school  house,  old;  without  school  6  years. 
Cause, — ^no  pupiJs. 

No.  64 — ^Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles ;  land  fairly  good ;  valuation, 
$10,000;  18  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  without? 
school  2  years.     Cause, — lacking  in  educational  spirit. 

Xo.  69 — Tracadie,  "  Colored,"  3x3  miles ;  poor  dry  land ;  valu- 
ation, $3,500 ;  20  families  and  25  children ;  school  house,  fair ; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered. 

No.  71 — ^Middleton,  3x2  miles;  elevated  but  good  land;  valua- 
tion, $7,000;  12  families  and  5  children;  school  house  very  poor; 
without  school  3  years.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 
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No.  7 — Alder  Rivor,  4x3  milcr?;  iindifferent  soil;  valuation^ 
$3,500;  i2  families' and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty,  insufficient  funds. 

No.  33— S.  Merland,  4x1  mile;  elevated  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,000;  10  families  and  G  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  1 1  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  55 — Yankee  Cove,  3x1  mi'le;  rocky  fishing  coast;  valu- 
ation, $1,000;  7  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  oiler  sufficient  salary. 

No.  62 — Larry^s  River,  W.,  2x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village; 
valuation,  $12,000;  50  families  and  45  children;  school  house  good; 
Avithout  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  63 — Larry's  River,  E.,  3x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village;  valu- 
ation, $10,000;  40  families  and  35  diildren;  school  house  good; 
witliout  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  64 — Gammond's  Point,  3x1  mile;  farming  and  fishiaig; 
valuation,  $10,000;  20  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year,  (^^ause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  sal- 
ary ofifered. 

St.   Marys. 

No.  4 — Sraithfield,  5x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $4,000;  19 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause,-^failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  7 — Cameron's  Settlement,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation, 
$5,000;  17  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without) 
school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  12 — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $5^000;  15 
families  and  1  child;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  10  years. 
Cause,-^— not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  29 — West  Liscomb,  4x2  miles ;  fishing  community ;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  19  families  and  15  childreni;  school  house,  fair.;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  31 — Hollin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  principally  fishing;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  17  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
out school  2  years.  Cause, — could  not  obtaili  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered. 

Antigonish, 

No.  14 — ^Dunmaglees,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,000; 
15  families  and  6  children;  school  house  out  of  repair;  without 
school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 
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No.  15— Brovvn's  Mountain,  3x2  miles;  aa  elevated  range  of 
hills;  valuation,  $3,000;  9  families  and  7  children;  school  bouse  .out 
of  repair ;  without  school  -i  years.       Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

Xo.  16 — Maple  Ridge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  16  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  witJi- 
out  school  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No  19 — Wiliams'  Point,  2x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation^ 
$9,000;  15  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without  school 
6  years.     Cause, — childreai  attending  town  schools. 

No,  49 — Lower  W.  River,  3x2  miles ;  land  good ;  valuation, 
$9,000;  12  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without 
school  6  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  53 — Stewart's  Mills,  4x1^  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$5,000;  10  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  2  years.  Cause, — unprogi'essive  in  education,  many  of  the 
children  attending  school  in  neighbouring  sections. 

No.  54 — Mayfield,  3x2  miles;  quite  elevated;  valuation,  $3,500; 
12  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  Avitbout  school  2 
years.     Cause, — unable  to  offer   sufficient  salary. 

No.  57 — Lower  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles;  excellent  land;  valu- 
ation, $12,000;  17  families  and  5  children;  school  house  partly  de- 
cayed; without  school  3  yeai-s.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 

No.  58 — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,000; 
12  families  and  7  children;  scliool  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  insufficient  pupils. 

No.  69 — ^Pinedale,  3x2  miles ;  land  fairly  good  ;  valuation, 
$5,000 ;  11  families ;  school  house,  old ;  without  school  6  yeai-s. 
Cause, — ^no  pupils. 

j^o.  e4 — ^Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$10,000;  18  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  without 
school  2  years.     Cause, — ^lacking  in  educational  spirit. 

-^Q^  69 — ^Tracadie,  "  Colored,''  3x3  miles ;  poor  dry  land ;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  20  families  and  25  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered. 

Jfo.  71 — ^Middleton,  3x2  miles;  elevated  but  good  land;  valua- 
tion, $7,000 ;  12  families  and  5  children ;  school  house  very  poor ; 
without  school  3  years.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 
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No.  7 — Alder  Rivor,  4x3  miles;  indifferent  soil;  valuation^ 
$3,500;  1'2  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  3  years.     Cause, — i)overty,  insufficient  funds. 

Xo.  33 — S.  Merland,  4x1  mile;  elevated  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,000;  10  families  and  O  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  11  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  55 — Yankee  Cove,  3x1  mile;  rocky  fishing  coast;  valu- 
ation, $1,000;  7  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  62 — Larry's  Kiver,  W.,  2x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village; 
valuation,  $12,000;  50  families  and  45  children;  school  house  good; 
without  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtaili  a  teacher. 

No.  63 — Larry's  River,  E.,  3x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village;  valu- 
ation, $10,000;  40  families  and  35  children;  school  house  good; 
witliout  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  t43acher. 

No.  64 — Gammond's  Point,  3x1  mile;  farming  and  fishioig; 
valuation,  $10,000;  20  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  sal- 
ary offered. 

St.   Marys. 

No.  4 — Smithfield,  5x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $4,000;  19 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  Avithout  school  1  year. 
Cause, -^failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  7 — Cameron's  Settlemejit,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation, 
$5,000;  17  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without 
school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  12 — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $5,000;  15 
families  and  1  child;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  10  years. 
Cause,^— not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  29 — West  Liscomb,  4x2  miles;  fishing  community;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  19  families  and  15  childreii»;  school  house,  fair.;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  31 — Hollin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  principally  fishing;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  17  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
out school  2  years.  Cause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered. 

Antigonwh. 

No.  14 — ^DuTimagless,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,000; 
15  families  and  6  children;  school  house  out  of  i*epair;  Avithout 
school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 
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No.  15 — Brown's  Mountain,  3x2  miles;  an  olevatod  range  of 
hills;  valuation,  $3,000;  9  families  and  7  children;  school  iio.use.out 
of  repair;  without  school  4  years.       Cause, — not  ^sufficient  pu{nls. 

Xo.  16 — Maple  Kidge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  16  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  witJi- 
out  school  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No  19 — Wiliams'  Point,  2x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation, 
$9,000;  15  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without  school 
6  years.     Cause, — children  attending  town  schools. 

No.  49 — ^Lower  W,  River,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation, 
$9,000;     12  families  and  5  children;     school  house,  old;     with>u4; 

scbool  6  y^ears.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

« 

No.  53 — Stewart's  Mills,  4x1^  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$5,000;  10  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  ixxjr;  without 
school  2  years.  Cause, — improgressive  in  education,  many  of  tke 
children  attending  school  in  neighbouring  sections. 

No.  54 — Mayfield,  3x2  miles ;  quite  elevated ;  valuation,  $3,500 ; 
12  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — imable  to  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  57 — Lower  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles;  excellent  land;  valu- 
ation, $12,000;  17  families  and  5  children;  school  house  partly  de- 
cayed; without  school  3  yeai-s.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 

No.  58 — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,000; 
12  families  aawi  7  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  insufficient  pupils. 

No.  59 — Pinedale,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$5,000;  11  families;  school  house,  old;  without  school  6  yeai-s. 
Cause, — ^no  pupils. 

No.  64 — ^Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$10,000;  18  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  without? 
school  2  years.     Cause, — ^lacking  in  educational  spirit. 

-^0^  69 — Tracadie,  "  Colored,"  3x3  miles ;  poor  dry  land ;  valu- 
ation, $3,500 ;  20  families  and  25  children ;  school  house,  fair ; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — imable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered. 

No.  71 — ^Middleton,  3x2  miles;  elevated  but  good  land;  valua- 
tion, $7,000 ;  12  families  and  5  children ;  school  house  very  poor ; 
without  school  3  years.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 
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No.  7 — Alder  River,  4x3  miles;  indifferent  soil;  valuation,. 
$3,500;  12  familiefl' and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  3  years.     Cause, — ix)verty,  insufficient  funds. 

Xo.  33 — S.  !Merland,  4x1  mile;  elevated  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,000;  10  families  and  0  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  11  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

Xo.  55 — ^Yankee  Cove,  3x1  mile;  rocky  fishing  coast;  valu- 
ation, $1,000;  7  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

Xo.  62 — Larrj'^s  River,  W.,  2x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village; 
valuation,  $12,000;  50  families  and  45  children;  school  house  good; 
Avithout  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  63 — Larry's  River,  E.,  3x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village;  valu- 
ation, $10,000;  40  families  and  35  children;  school  house  good; 
witliout  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  64 — Gammond's  Point,  3x1  mile;  farming  and  fishimg; 
valuation,  $10,000;  20  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  sal- 
ary offered. 

St,   Marys. 

No.  4 — Smithfield,  5x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $4,000;  19 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — 'failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  7 — Cameron's  Settlemeait,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation, 
$5,000;  17  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without- 
school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  12 — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $5,000;  15 
families  and  1  child;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  10  years. 
Cause,-^— not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  29 — ^West  Liscomb,  4x2  miles;  fishing  community;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  19  families  and  15  children);  school  house,  fair.;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  31 — Hollin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  principally  fishing;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  17  families  and  12  ^children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
out school  2  years.  Cause, — could  not  obtailn  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered. 

Aiitigonish. 

No.  14 — ^DuTimaglees,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,000; 
15  families  and  6  children;  school  house  out  of  repair;  without 
school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 
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No.  15 — Brown's  Mountain,  3x2  miles;  au  elevated  range  of 
hills;  valuation,  $3,000;  9  families  and  7  children;  school  hou^e.out 
of  repair;  without  school  1-  years.       Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

Xo.  16 — Maple  Kidge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  16  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  Avitli- 
ont  school  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No  19 — Wiliams'  Point,  2x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation^ 
$9,000;  15  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without  school 
6  years.     Cause, — children  attending  town  schools. 

Xo.  49 — LowTT  W.  River,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation, 
$9,000;  12  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  with>ut 
school  6  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

Xo.  53 — Stewart's  Mills,  4x1. J  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$5,000;  10  families  and  8  children;  school  hoiUK^,  \My)r]  without 
school  2  years.  Cause, — unprogivssive  in  education,  many  of  the 
children  attending  school  in  neighbouring  sections. 

Xo.  54 — ^Mayfield,  3x2  miles;  quite  elevated;  valuation,  $3,500^ 
12  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — unable  to  offer  sufficient  salary. 

Xo.  57 — Lower  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles;  excellent  land;  valu- 
ation, $12,000;  17  families  and  5  children;  school  house  partly  de- 
cayed; without  school  3  yeai-s.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 

Xo.  58 — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,000; 
12  families  aawl  7  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
vears.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  insufficient  pupils. 

Xo.  59 — Pinedale,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$5,000 ;  11  families ;  school  house,  old ;  without  school  6  years. 
Cause, — no  pupils. 

]^o.  64 — Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$10,000;  18  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  without? 
school  2  years.     Cause, — ^lacking  in  educational  spirit. 

]^o.  69 — Tracadie,  "  Colored,''  3x3  miles ;  poor  dry  land ;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  20  families  and  25  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered. 

No.  71— Middleton,  3x2  miles ;  elevated  but  good  land ;  valua- 
tion, $7,000 ;  12  families  and  5  children ;  school  house  very  poor ; 
without  school  3  years.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 
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No.  7 — Alder  River,  4x3  miles;  indifferent  soil;  valuationj. 
$3,500;  12  families' and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty,  insufficient  funds. 

Xo.  33 — S.  Merland,  4x1  mile;  elevated  and  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,000 ;  10  families  and  0  children ;  school  house,  poor ;  without 
school  11  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  55 — ^Yankee  Cove,  3x1  mi'le;  rocky  fishing  coast;  valu- 
ation, $1,000;  7  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  62 — Larr^-'s  River,  W.,  2x1  mile;  rocky,  fishing  village; 
valuation,  $12,000;  50  families  and  45  children;  school  house  good; 
without  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtaiii  a  teacher. 

No.  63 — Larry's  River,  E.,  3x1  mile;  rocky,  fisliing  village;  valu- 
ation, $10,000;  40  families  and  35  children;  school  house  good; 
witlxout  school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  64 — Gammond's  Point,  3x1  mile;  farming  and  fishioig; 
valuation,  $10,000;  20  families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — could  not  obtain  a  teacher  for  sal- 
ary offered. 

St.   Marys, 

No.  4 — Smithfield,  5x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $4,000;  19 
families  and  15  children;  school  house,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — 'iailed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  7 — Cameron's  Settlement,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation, 
$5,000;  17  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  fair;  without' 
school  1  year.     Cause, — failed  to  obtain  a  teacher. 

No.  12 — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $5,000;  15 
families  and  1  child ;  school  house,  fair ;  without  school  10  years. 
Cause,-^—not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  29 — ^AVest  Liscomb,  4x2  miles;  fishing  community;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  19  families  and  15  children);  school  house,  fair.;  with- 
out school  3  years.     Cause, — poverty  and  indifference. 

No.  31 — Hollin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  principally  fishing;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  17  families  and  12  children;  school  house,  fair;  with- 
out school  2  years.  Cause, — could  not  obtaiii  a  teacher  for  salary 
offered. 

Antigonish, 

No.  14 — ^Dunmagless,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,000; 
15  families  and  6  children;  school  house  out  of  repair;  without 
school  5  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 
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No.  15 — ^Brown's  Mountain,  3x2  miles;  aa  elevatcxl  range  of 
bills;  valuation,  $3,000;  9  families  and  7  children;  school  house  .out 
of  repair ;  without  school  4r  years.       Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

Xo.  16 — Maple  Kidge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valua- 
tion, $4,000;  16  families  and  10  children;  school  lumse,  old;  witli- 
out  school  5  years.     Cause, — cannot  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No  19 — Wiliams'  Point,  2x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation, 
$9,000;  15  familiee  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without  school 
6  years.     Cause, — children  attending  town  schools. 

No.  49 — ^Lower  W.  River,  3x2  miles ;  land  good ;  valuation, 
$9,000;  12  families  and  5  children;  school  house,  old;  without 
school  6  years.     Cause, — not  sufficient  pupils. 

No.  53 — Stewart's  Mills,  4x1^  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$5,000;  10  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without 
school  2  years.  Cause, — unprogressive  in  education,  many  of  the 
children  attending  school  in  neighbouring  sections. 

No.  54 — Mayfield,  3x2  miles;  quite  elevated;  valuation,  $3,500; 
12  families  and  8  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — unable  to  offer  sufficient  salary. 

No.  57 — ^Lower  Brierly  Brook,  3x2  miles;  excellent  land;  valu- 
ation, $12,000;  17  families  and  5  childi'en;  school  house  partly  de- 
cayed; without  school  3  yeai-s.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 

No.  58 — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,000; 
12  families  aaod  7  children;  school  house,  poor;  without  school  2 
years.     Cause, — ^poverty  and  insufficient  pupils. 

No.  59 — ^Pinedale,  3x2  miles;  land  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$5,000;  11  families;  school  house,  old;  without  school  6  years. 
Cause, — ^no  pupils. 

No.  64 — ^Big  Marsh,  3x2  miles ;  land  fairly  good ;  valuation, 
$10,000;  18  families  and  10  children;  school  house,  old;  without? 
achool  2  years.     Cause, — ^lacking  in  educational  spirit. 

jfo.  69 — Tracadie,  "  Colored,"  3x3  miles ;  poor  dry  land ;  valu- 
ation, $3,500;  20  familijes  and  25  children;  school  house,  fair; 
without  school  1  year.  Cause, — unable  to  obtain  a  teacher  for 
salary  offered. 

No.  71 — ^Middleton,  3x2  miles ;  elevated  but  good  land ;  valua- 
tion, $7,000 ;  12  families  and  5  children ;  school  house  very  poor ; 
without  school  3  years.     Cause, — insufficient  pupils. 
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PART    1. 


GENERAL  FEPOFT,  1906. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON     THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    OF    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

1908-1906. 


To  His  Honor,  The  Honorable  Duncan  Cameron  Prasbr^ 

Lieutenant'Oovernor  of  Nova  Scotia, 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor, — 

I  beg,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  Annual  Eeport  on 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province,  for  the  School  Year  ended  Slst 
July,  1906. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  submit 
as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  tPournal  of  Educor- 
iion,  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public  school  trustees 
in  the  province.  They  contain,  among  other  information,  the  names  of 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the  amount  of  the  provincial  aid 
paid  each,  the  amount  of  the  municipal  fund  paid  each  section,  the 
names  and  classes  of  the  teachers  licensed  and  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  names  and  standing  of  those  who  obtained  "  pass  '* 
certificates  of  the  four  provincial  High  School  grades,  the  provincial 
Examination  Question  papers,  the  courses  of  study  for  various  kinds 
of  schools,  and  the  latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 

Before  dealing  with  the  details  in  order,  it  may  prove  convenient  to 
summarize  the  more  significant  features  of  the  school  year. 

The  sections  without  school,  which  the  year  before  last  number  240, 
were  reduced  the  following  year  to  165.  This  year  the  number  is  187, 
53  better  than  the  fonner,  although  22  worse  than  the  latter  record. 
The  chief  causes  are  economic — the  migration  of  the  population  from 
the  poorer  rural  settlements  to  the  industT'ial  centres,  which  in  some 
cases  leaves  school  sections  without  children  of  scliool  age,  as  can  be 
Been  in  the  special  report  on  each  vacant  section  published  in  the 
Appendix ;  the  small  wage  offered  to  teachers  as  compared  with  the  good 
wages  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  neighboring  industrial  centres,  partic- 
idarly  in  the  Cape  Breton  counties ;  and  the  sjKJcial  drain  on  our  trained 
teachers  by  the  western  provinces. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  however,  Nova  Scotia  appears 
to  be  better  off  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
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C8  of  elementary  education  publiehed  in  the  Beport  of  the  Ccm- 
ler  of  Education  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  toI.  8,  1903,  pagea  2473-3.  In 
venty-four  countries  tiiere  represented,  including  the  lead- 
)TinoeB  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  has  the  largest  percentage  of  pop- 
1  attending  tlie  elementary  schools — the  first  eight  years  of  sdiool 


the  secondary  or  high  school  grades  not  referred  to  in  this  table, 
rcentage  is  even  more  markedly  in  favor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

e  number  of  schools  increased  during  the  year  from  3439  to 
■seventeen  more  than  ever  before. 

e  increase  in  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  only  80; 
though  the  fcliool  year  was  a  week  shorter  than  formerly,  owing 
increased  Summer  vacation,  the  "total  days  attendance"  was 
r  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  319,889. 

e  total  enrolment  of  pupils  was  100,332,  the  "  annual "  average 
ince  58.9  per  cent— 3.C  better  than  the  previous  year;  and  the 
terly"  average  percentage  of  attendance  was  68.8   per  eait — 8 

thaji  the  previous  year. 

e  drift  from  the  country  to  the  towns  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
ichers  in  the  rural  or  ungraded  schools  diminished  frtHn  1566  to 
while  the  graded  schools  in  the  populous  oentree  increased  from 
o  1020.  The  rural  pupils  decreased  from  49,956  to  48,833 ;  while 
ipils  in  graded  schools  increased  from  50,396  to  51,499. 

ere  were  373  schools  with  less  than  20  pupils,  having  an  average 
ance  of  only  9.  There  were  697  schools  with  from  20  to  39  pupUa 
;d;  450  with  an  enrolment  of  40  or  more;  while  in  202  school 
is  there  were  1020  schools  or  graded  departments  with  an  average 
lent  in  each  of  about  55. 

iring  the  year  the  male  teachers  decreased  from  386  to  366 ;  while 
male  teachers  increased  from  3180  to  2313. 

ere  was  more  or  less  of  an  increa£e  in  the  salaries  of  all  classea  of 
rs,  except  that  of  the  Third  Glass  male.  This  lo4^  as  if  the  rural 
trustees  are  not  as  a  rule  anxious  to  employ  this  class  of  young 
Their  average  salary  from  the  section  fell  from  $150.24  to  $144.82; 
that  of  the  Third  Class  lady  teachers  rose  from  $122.93  to  $131.19. 

IT  school  trustees  and  ratepayers  as  a  whole,  however,  are  doing 
They  increased  their  expenditure  on  school  buildings  and  repairs 
over  $68,000  the  previous  year  to  over  $91,000  this  year;  and  for 
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all  school  purposes  the  vote  of  local  funds  incieased  fiom  over  $576^000 
to  over  $655,000. 

The  total  expenditure  on  education,  provincial,  municipal  and  sec- 
tional, has  this  year  passed  the  $1,000,000  mark. 

The  high  school  grades  still  continue  to  increasingly  attract  pupils 
beyond  those  of  any  other  country.  While  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils 
of  all  grades  have  for  several  yeare  been  nearly  stationary,  the  number 
in  the  high  school  grades  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  During  the  year 'this  increase  still  continues  in  excess  of  the 
increase  of  the  total  school  population — the  7286  of  last  year  rising  to 
7639;  while  those  voluntarily  coming  up  to  the  Provincial  Examination 
increased  from  3864  to  4148,  and  those  '^  passing  **  for  the  grades  applied 
for,  increased  from  2034  to  2196. 

Year.  Candidates  Examined.        Candidates  ^^  Passed.^' 

1893    1506  598 

1906    4148  '  '2196 

The  old  school  Readers  which  had  been  in  use  since  1877,  thirty 
years  ago,  were  everywhere  given  up  during  the  year,  ill  favor  of  the 
new;  and  notwithstanding  individual  criticism,  they  are  acknowledged 
generally  to  be  an  improvement  in  most  respects  over  any  previous  texts, 
fieaders  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  French  schools  are  now  in  course  of 
preparation. 

The  new  laws  authorizing  Provincial  Annuities,  and  promising 
i]]creafied  Provincial  Aid  to  teachers,  together  with  the  disposition  on 
the  part  of  progressive  school  boards  to  advance  salaries  in  proportion 
to  the  general  rise  of  wages,  should  make  the  profession  more  attractive 
in  Kova  Scotia  in  the  future.  Eight  hundred  and  sixteen  new  teacher's 
licenses  were  issued  during  the  year,  as  against  756  the  previous  year. 
Many  of  these  mean  promotions  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class.  There 
were  only  444  new  teachers  employed,  however;  which  means  that  over 
400  left  the  teaching  profession  for  other  provinces  or  other  employments. 

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 
1. — Sections. 

1905.  190S.      Increase.  Decrease 

School  Sections  in  Province 1836  1828  ...            8 

Sections  without  Schools 165  187  22 

2. — Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 2429  2446  17 

"            session  under  50  days 12  10  ...             2 

''                 "     50  and  under  100  days      43  33  ...           10 

"  100          ''       150  days     120  115  ...             5 

"  150           "        200  days     379  387  8 

"                 "  200          ''       full  year  1273  1142  ...         131 

*'                 ''    full  year  602  759  157 

Average  days  in  session 197.7  197.4  ...            .3 
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3. — Teachers. 
isno. 

feachera  2566 

"        Normal  trained. . .   1068 

e  Teachera 64 

lale      "        22 

e  .       "        98 

.ale      "       ^ 420 

e  "        X21 

lale      "        851 

e  "        103 

lale      " 887 

"        386" 

I  "       2180 

■6 441 

vice  1  year  or  under 618 

"      1  to    2  jeare 273 

"       2  to    3     "     283 

"      3to    4     "     248 

"      4  to    5     "     200 

"       5  to    7     "     266 

".     7  to  10     "     220 

"     10  to  15     "     197 

"     15  to  20     "     109 

"    20  to  30     "     117 

"     30  years  and  over 35 

4. — Atte  n  d  an  ce. 

fister,  1st  q'ter. . .  84,039 

2nd     "     ...        91,228 

'  3rd     "     ...        94,015 

4th     "      ...         99,798 

ittend'ce,  1st  q'ter.        59,839 

2nd    "    .        56,645 

3rd     "    .        50,177 

4th     "    .        57,258 


1906.      larreue.  1 
2578  12 

1032 


419 
127 
943 


248 
217 


265 
212 


83,8?r 

162 

91,641 

313       ... 

95,161 

1,146       ... 

100,205 

407 

fi0.35a 

513        ... 

59,261 

8,616        . . . 

56,563 

6,386 

58,464 

1,206 

.tendance  for  year. 11,679,319     11,999,158     319,839 

1  school  year  .' S16  211 

f  annual  enrolment  56.3  58.9  2.6 

.rterly  percentages.  G6.8  68.8  2. 

Classification  of  Pupils. 
J  Kindergarten)   . . 


21,056 

23,401 

13,891 

12,.JG7 

12,8(>2 

12,794 

12,830 

12,636 

10,606 

10,537 

8,411 

8,007 

7,465 

7.116 

5,845 

5,635 

mon  School  Grades 
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Grade  IX 
X 
XI 
XII 


« 


« 


it 


Total  in  High  School  Grades. . . 

Total  in  Public  Schook 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exam. . . 
Passed  in  Orades  written  for. . . 
Full    Academic     High     School 

Pupils   

Full  Non-Academic  High  School 

Pupils 

Partial   ' 


1906. 

1908; 

iDcreaae.  Decrease 

4,387 

4,480 

93 

.  *   • 

1,859 

2,071 

212 

•  .   • 

925 

978 

53 

... 

115 

110 

•   •   «   • 

353 

S 

7,286 

7,639 

... 

100,252 

100,332 

80 

.  .  • 

3,864 

4,148 

284 

.  .  • 

2,034 

2,196 

162 

•  •   • 

1,693 

1,775 

82 

.  .  • 

4,358 

4,692 

334 

.  .  • 

1,235 

1,172 

•  •  .  • 

63 

6.^ — Section  Statibtios. 


School  property  in  Section 
Vote  at  Annutd  Meeting. . 
Buildings  and  repairs  . . . 
Vols,  in  School  libraries. . 
Maps,  charts,  globes,  etc. . 

1,971,978 

576,560 

68,253 

28,029 

9,194 

2,048,739 

655,705 

91,617 

31,390 

9,009 

76,761 

79,146 

23,364 

3,361 

185 

7. — Total  Expenditure. 

Total  Provincial  Aid 

"     Municipal  Funds. . . 

"     Sec.  Assessment 

Ezp'tore  Public  Education 

$271,666.79  2270,925.56         $731.23 

146,430.52     147,088.84  $      658.32 
576,560.32  .  656,705.50     79,146.18 
994,647.63 1,073,719.90     79,072.27 

8. — ^Enrolment  ani 

>  AvKRAGB  Attendance  < 

Dv  Pupils. 

Total  annual  enrolment  . . 
Dailj  present  on  an  aVge 

100,252 
56,342 

100,332 
59,165 

80 
2,823 

•  •   • 

•  .   * 

9.- 

-Miscellaneous. 

Teachers*  licenses  issued . . 

if.  P.  Q.  certificates 

Ifechanic  Science  pupils  . . 
Domestic  Science  pupils . . 
School  libraries  

756 

569 

2,154 

1,756 

208 

$28,748 

103 

258 

1,000 

50,296 

1,566 

49,956 

816 

565 

2,029 

1,677 

234 

$26,821 

73 

146 

1,020 

61,499 

1,558 

48,833 

60 

26 

20 
1,203 

•  •   • 

4 

125 

79 

Value  of  libraries 

School  wardens  

$1,927 
30 

In  Military  Cadet  Corps  . . 
Teachers  in  Graded  Sch^s 
Pupils  in  Graded  Schools. 
Tchis  in  Ungraded  SchMs 
Pupils  in  Ungraded  Sch'ls 

112 

• .  • 

• . . 

8 

1,123 
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HISTORICAL    AND    COMPARATIVE    STATISTICS. 

The  historical  and  comparative  statistics  {fiven  in  the  following 
.bulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  eiplain  themselves  without 
>e  aid  of  comment : 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PUBMC  SCHOOI,  STATISTICS. 

(A)     Before  the  Free  School  System. 


— 

1 

^s 

A 

t 

^N 

p. 

1 

S.1 

■» 

n 

m 

1. 

c 
.5 11 

i 

Remarks. 

iss 

J» 

P» 

i 

s«. 

< 

< 

8  34,720 

« 

6.639 

12,941 
11,771 

S  48,792 
31.367 

2 

423 

S  7,338 

38,705 

S3  29 

Schools  only. 

S 

457 

13,161 

57,602 

16,62« 

74,2.3( 

5  C4 

4 

444 

12,57S 

37,468 

17.865 

55,33; 

4  40 

5 

530 

15,292 

49,8  IJ 

27.32.1 

77,136 

6  04 

t 

550 

16,00r 

60.000 

28,000 

78.000 

4  88 

2 

H54 

29,382 

83.973 

36.112 

120.095 

4  09 

\ 

a 

939 

29,72i 

92.272 

34.396 

126.668 

4  26 

Common 

A 

935 

30,97E 

88.19( 

36.255 

124,445 

4  02 

}    and 

e 

1001 

33,96C 

7B.82( 

37.712 

11 7, .540 

3  46 

High  Schools. 

7 

1041 

34,72£ 

9.3,172 

43.394  136.566 

3  r3 

' 

RSC 

896 

25,32f 

100,556 

42.368!  142.92J 

5  64 

J.  W.  Dawson. 

1 

87K 

20,57£ 

93,611 

42,675;  136,286 

4  61 

" 

2 

967 

32,762 

107,107 

47,982 

165,389 

4  74 

" 

4 

907 

31,010 

103,608 

46,642 

150,250 

4  85 

M.  &R. 

6 

31,307 

104,047 

42,355!  146,402 

4  68 

A.  Forrester. 

1 

1002 

4,35f 

128,222 

5:j.519|  181,741 

5  29 

f 

1127 

33,742 

129,672 

53,319'  182,991 

5  42 

S 

1061 

35,581 

135,041 

46.891;  181.932 

5  11 

86( 

1059 

35,29:; 

121,87: 

45.742:  167.615 

4  75 

] 

1043 

33,652 

129,775 

46.833  176.608 

5  25 

2 

1092 

36,087 

129,99! 

47.888!  177.887 

4  93 

f 

1072 

37,48.' 

130,66J 

45.472  176.136 

4  70 

4 

1112 

35.405 

115,226 

47,930 

163.156 

4  61 

T.  H.  I 

land. 
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IX 


School   Expeitdituke    per    Capita    of    "  Average    Attendance  *' 
IN  THE  United  States  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario 

70B  THE  ISOHOOL  YEARS  ENDED  AS  FOLLOWS : 


o 
a 

o 

a 

2 

2 

• 

4 

YUR. 

1 

'5  1 

5® 

orth  Atla 
States. 

»ath  Atlai 
States. 

>uth  Cent 
States. 

[>rth  Cent 
States. 

CO 

a 

1 

1 

4 
O 

• 

o 
C 

1 

H 

:z; 

c^ 

& 

55 

^ 

^ 

O 

1871.. ,$15 


1872.. 

1873. . 

1874. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878. . 

1879.. 

1880. . 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886. 

1887 . . 

1888. . 

1889.. 

1890. . 

1891.. 

1892.  . 

1893.. 

1884. . 

ISOJi.  . 

1896.. 

1897 .  . 

1898  : 

1899 . . 

1900.. 

1901 . . 

1902. 

1903. 

1904 


15 
16 
16 
15 
1.5 
14 
13 
12 
12 
13 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
IH 
20 
21 
21 
22 
24 


20 
93 
06 
85 
91 
70 
64 
67 
97 
71 
61 
05 
55 
63 
12 
06 
07 
71 
55 
23 
54 
20 
58 
62 
41 
76 
67 
76 
99 
28 
14 
38 
75 
14 


$18 
18 
19 
19 
20 
19 
17 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
26 
28 
28 
29 
29 
31 
33 
33 
35 
36 


31 

86 
89 
89 
17 
14 

89 
55 
06 
64 
14 
35 
17 
37 
19 
11 
38 
60 
64 
58 
66 
89 
91 
21 
84 
45 
77 
34 
11 
82 
52 
28 
19 
75 


$10  27 
10  46 
9  25 
9  01 
9  9S 
8  65 
7  68 
7  21 
6  76 
6  60 


7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


22 
63 
46 
44 
32 
33 
33 
61 
77 
78 


8  52 
8  74 
8  6 
8  61 
8  58 

8  87 

9  32 

8  97 

9  79 
9  69 
9  61 
9  79 

10  17 
10  57 


9  06 
9  08 
8  39 
7  55 
7  51 
6  70 
6  25 


5 

5 
6 
6 


98 
65 
40 

72 


6  25 
6  17 
6  26 
6  74 
6  93 
6  88 
6  60 


7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


12 

28 
78 
82 
72 
58 
69 
60 
09 
09 

6  92 

7  37 

7  54 

8  00 

8  92 

9  58; 


»14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
16 
14 
14 
15 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
20 
20 
19 
19 
20 
21 
22 
22 
23 
25 


87 
36 
53 
57 
60 
91 
93 
08 
22 
39 
19 
79 
69 
90 
63 
45 
45 
29 
30 
70 
42 
13 
62 
29 
26 
09 
75 
47 
32 
12 
26 
84 
98 
70 


$21 
23 
25 
24 
26 
26 
'^4 
25 
23 
22 
23 
24 
25 
24 
26 
25 
24 
27 
29 
30 
33 
33 
33 
29 
27 
27 
25 
28 
26 
30 
31 
31 
32 
35 


87 

57 

04 

36 

85 

35 

69 

82 

39 

69 

81 

32 

39 

69 

31 

52 

85 

38 

37 

57 

4^ 

55 

57* 

06 

32, 

16j 

86 

29 

52, 

98 

46 

59' 

85J 

66! 


1  81 

2  56 
2  94 

2  90 

3  86;.. 

4  11 
3  61 
3  96 


$11  56 


14  23 


3  74 
3  36 
3  31 
3  65 
3  23 


3 
2 
3 
3 


50 
75 
43 
88 


3  45 

4  29 

4  69 
4  65 


14  27 


15  18 


3 

5 


35 
54 


16  16 


5  03| 

5  05 

4  76!  15  59 
4  52' 


4  50 

5  79 

5  75 

6  48 

7  64 

8  24 


16  28 

17  40 


19  61 
21  23 


Tbwe-loartha  of  a  yMr. 
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:  "  PBR  PUPIL  IN  AYEULOE  ATTEKDANOE "  IK  BAOH  STATE 
A.  AND  IN  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  tear  1904 — AHaANGro 

OF  AMOUNTS : 


849  69 

45  40 

42  31 

B 41   95 

41  89 

imbis 40  11 

a 39  ti3 

89  28 

36  90 

36  59 

1    34  92 

33  69 

30  78 

% 30  58 

29  63 

29  50 

28  96 

28  68 

lire 28  29 

ory 27   92 

27  81 

27  35 

26  41 

26  27 

25  55 

25   16 


Oregon 824  88 

Vermont 24  09 

Michigan 23  60 

Indiana 22  50 

Missouri 21   26 

Maryland 21   18 

Maine 21   17 

Kansas 20  98 

Nova  Sootia  18  24 

Delaware 17  93 

West  Virginia 16  00 

Oklahoma 14  54 

Texas 13  42 

Nt!w  Mexico 11  94 

Florida 11  31 

Louisiana ' . .      9  96 

Virginia 9  51 

Kentucky 8  59 

Arkansas 8  16 

Mississippi 8  01 

Tennessee 7  55 

Georgia .  .      7  22 

North  Carolina 6  52 

South  Carolina 5  57 

Alabama 6  22. 
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BOfiOOL    SEOTIONS. 

Following  the  order  of  the  statistical  tables  which  begin  on  page  3, 
it  may  first  be  noted  that  the  school  sections  have  been  reduced  from 
1836  to  1828  by  the  consolidations  of  two  or  more  sections.  It  is  grat- 
ifying to  observe,  therefore,  that  although  the  good  record  of  the  previous 
year  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  vacant  school  sections  could  not 
be  maintained,  there  have  been  17  more  schools  in  operation  than  ever 
before,  and  the  average  time  they  were  in  session  the  best  on  record, 
although  the  vacation  period  was  increased  by  a  week.  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  one  schools  were  open  over  200  days,  and  of  these,  759 
were  open  the  full  211  days. 

The  regular  school  section  recommended  is  an  area  contained  within 
a  circumference  of  two  mile  radius  around  the  schoolhouse.  This  con- 
tains approximately  8,000  acres.  In  poor  districts  a  radius  of  two  and 
one-half  miles  is  preferable;  for  this  implies  that  the  most  distant  pupil 
is  not  likely  to  be  required  to  walk  more  than  two  miles  and  a  quarter — ' 
a  distance  deemed  tolerable  in  Europe,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  as 
well  as  in  America. 

The  8,000  acre  section,  however,  seldom  requires  even  a  two  mile 
walk  to  school ;  and  is,  therefore,  taken  as  the  smallest  area  desirable  in 
rural  districts,  where  sufficient  property  to  support  school  without  making 
a  high  rate  is  desirable.  There  is  area  enough  in  the  whole  province  for 
only  1715  of  such  sections.  But  as  little  over  one-half  of  the  area  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  occupied,  it  follows  that  even  1826  school  sections  are 
about  twice  too  many.  But  making  due  allowance  for  nairow  settlements 
along  roads,  rivers  or  inlets,  separated  from  similar  ones  by  geographical 
obstacles,  the  average  school  sections  are  too  numerous  and,  therefore, 
too  small. 

The  Cape  Breton  counties  are  among  the  more  extreme,  thus  making 
it  very  expensive  to  the  rural  ratepayer  in  many  places  to  rai^e  sufficient 
funds  by  local  assessment  for  a  teacher  or  the  equipment  of  a  school.  The 
following  table  expresses  the  areas  of  the  unoccupied  and  the  occupied 
portions  of  these  four  counties,  in  terms  of  the  regular  o?  "  normal  '* 
school  section : — 

County.         Ncvmal  Sections      Normal  Seetioni 
Unoccupied  Land.     Ooonpied  I^and. 

hiYemess 60  53 

Victoria 62  27 

Cape  Breton  . .  43  35 

Bichmond    ...  19  20 

184  135  393  86 


Actual  No  of 
School  Sections. 

Closed  Schools 
1905-6W 

146 

30 

62 

12 

116 

38 

69 

6 
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As  the  island  ia  now  developing  several  extensive  industrial  corn- 
unities,  these  counties,  together  with  the  two  neighbdrmg  onea  on  the 

aintand,  are  specially  affected  by  the  "good  times."  Young  people 
thout  scholarship  see  befoie  them  the  opportunity  of  earning  more 
aney  than  they  could  obtain  as  a  teacher;  and  those  who  have  some 
holarship  have  still  better  popitions  at  liand  without  the  expense  of 
ore  study.  There  is,  therefore,  a  \ery  diminished  supply  of  local 
achers,  and  even  the  more  ad\-anced  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  leave 
ime  for  the  employments  calling  so  loudly  for  them.  These  sii 
unties  account  for  119  out  of  the  187  vacant  schcol  sections.  It  must 
90  be  remembered  that  quite  a  number  of  these  have  few  childrea  of 
hool  age,  and  others  are  bo  near  adjacent  schools,  that  the  children 
tend  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  teacher's  standard  of  scholarship  ia 

0  high,  that  sufficient  numbers  are  not  able  to  pass  the  eiaminations, 
id  that  this  may  explain  why  trustees  cannot  obtain  teachers.  But 
■ver  before  in  the  history  of  the  province  have  so  many  been  coming  ap 

examination  or  so  many  successful  in  passing.  The  aid  given  by  the 
■neral  laws  of  the  province  enabled  273  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ee of  only  9  pupils,  to  be  kept  open.  One  of  these,  in  a  western  county, 
IS  in  session  during  the  year  with  only  two  pupils.  This  shows  what 
n  be  done  when  ratepayers,  or  the  trustees  elected  by  them,  wish  to 
«p  school  open,  and  look  for  a  teacher  in  good  time — before  other 
igagements  for  the  school  year  are  made. 

Last  year  power  was  given  the  District  School  Commiesioners,  with 
eir  secretary,  the  Inspector,  to  open  school  in  any  dormant  section, 
■llect  the  necessary  sectional  funds  through  the  municipal  authorities, 
id  appoint  a  teacher.  But  this  involves  so  much  ies|>0E8ibiIity  and 
[>uble,  without  compensation  or  even  thanks,  that  hitherto  this  law  has 
en  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  if  the  ratepayers,  or  trustees  of 
ly  school  section  in  Nova  Scotia,  desire  to  maintain  a  school,  and  move 
.  the  proper  time,  they  can  obtain  a  teacher  under  present  Bonditions, 
ifavorable  as  they  are  in  some  localities.  And  never  in  the  history 
'  the  province  has  there  been  even  an  approach  to  the  large  attendance 

school  during  the  year — 50,165  being  daily  present  on  an  average, 
he  nearest  approach  was  in  1898,  when  it  was  only  57,771. 

We  must  also  remember  that  closed  schools  in  some  sections  are 
ways  with  us,  and  that  we  have  not  suffered  sio  much  from  this  cause 

1  some  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  the  United  States,  during 
e  present  continental  tide  of  rural  migration  to  the  industrial  centres. 

The  closed  school  has  always  been  an  irregularly  fluctuating  dis- 
mper  of  school  systems ;  and  to  illustrate  its  vagaries,  I  select  the  year 
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1880,  when  Inverness  was  the  only  county  in  the  province  without  a 
closed  school,  and  Cape  Breton  had  only  7  closed  schools.  Although 
there  were  then  only  1807  school  sections  in  the  province,  469  were 
dosed  in  Winter  and  330  in  Summer;  while  176  were  closed  both 
Winter  and  Summer.  That  year,  Lunenburg  county  attained  the  bad 
preeminence  of  having  25  schools  closed  the  whole  yesir,  and  Oumber- 
land  followed  as  a  close  second  with  19.  With  fewer  total  school  sections, 
there  were  more  closed  schools  than  in  1905 ;  and  proportionately  more 
than  in  1906  also. 

But  now  it  is  the  East  which  is  depressed,  although  it  was  all  the 
time  under  the  same  educational  laws  as  those  which  allowed  improve- 
ment in  the  western  counties.    What  is  the  cause,  or  the  causes  ? 

Here  are  some  of  them.  (1)  The  excessive  granting  of  p9rmi88ive 
licenses  in  eastern  counties,  until  the  scholarship  of  many  rural  schools 
fell  unusually  low.  (2)  The  consequent  discouragement  of  students  in 
the  better  schools  to  compete  for  licenses,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  the 
nind  schools  given  to  those  who  ne\er  took  the  trqublt  to  qualify  r^u- 
larly  for  teaching.  (3)  The  extreme  subdivision  of  school  sections.  (4) 
Then  came  the  industrial  good  times  at  the  Sydneys  and  mining 
centres,  which  stampeded  teachers,  possible  teachers,  pupils  and  even 
families  from  the  rural  sections;  and  (5),  to  all  this  was  added  a  great 
demand  for  our  trained  teachers  in  the  western  provinces,  and  a  rise  in 
living  expenses,  while  teachers*  salaries  were  offered  on  the  old  scale. 
That  we  passed  through  this  crisis  in  1904,  so  very  much  better  than 
other  eastern  provinces  and  states  of  Xorth  America,  is  creditable  to 
our  inspectorial  staff'  and  our  public-Hpirited  men  and  pre.ss,  w^ho  never 
allowed  the  province  as  a  whole  to  fall  back  in  this  respect  much  below 
the  normal  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  should  give  us  hope,  that  very  shortly  the  eastern  counties  can 
also  be  brought  above  even  their  old  standard,  which  the  majority  of  the 
other  counties  have  already  improved,  altliough  they  are  suffering  from 
the  continental  unfavorable  conditions  referred  to.  Jf  the  press,  our 
statesmen,  and  our  inspectors  combined  cannot  awaken  tlie^se  dormant 
sections  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  at  pra^ent  in 
existence,  additional  legislation  may  be  tried.  (1)  The  municipalities 
might  stimulate  dormant  sections  to  action  by  increasing  the  municipal 
fund  from  thirty-five  cents  per  head  to  the  limit  of  sixty  cents  authorized 
by  Chapter  8  of  the  Statutes  of  1903-4.  The  municipal  fund  would 
then  make  it  possible  in  some  places  with  a  large  atti^ndance  of  pupils 
to  support  school  with  little  or  no  local  assessment ;  while  it  would  stim- 
ulate other  sections  to  make  an  effort  to  open  school,  because  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  school  tax  under  any  circumstances.  (2)  Should  pro- 
vision for  maintaining  school  not  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June, 
it  might  be  provided,  that  a  committee  of  the  District  School  Commis- 
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era,  with  the  Inspector,  should  imme(Uftt*'1y  appoint  a  provisional 
ol  board  of  three  trustees  for  the  j"ear,  and  fix  the  amount  to  be 
ssed  on  the  section  for  tl  e  support  of  the  school,  which  would  be 
!cted  by  the  municipal  collectors  for  the  provisional  school  boird. 
public  conscience  appears  to  be  no  longer  disposed  to  allow  a 
ority  of  ratepayers,  with  no  personal  interest  in  a  school,  to  close  it 
nst  a  minority  needing  school.  A  marked  improvement  is  already 
arent  in  more  than  one  respect,  one  of  which  is  the  consolidation  of 
It  small  sections.  (3)  Should  a  school  be  closed  because  no  qualified 
her  oould  be  obtained  until  spring,  the  school  might  be  allowed  to 
,inue  in  session  through  the  summer  vacation.  This  miglit  suit 
ents  attending  college  in  winter. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF   BCRAL  SCHOOLS    IN    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

Owing  to  economic  changes,  it  happras  that  eome  sections  lose  not 
■  the  large  school  population  formerly  existing,  but  a  considerable 
;ion  of  its  industrial  population ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  vote  or 
xt  sufficient  money  to  employ  a  proper  teacher.  This  economic  dia- 
ity  can  often  be  overcome  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  sections,  or 
[ions  of  tliein. 

In  all  of  such  cases  tJiere  are  likely  to  be  one  or  more  settlements 
etimes  containing  schoolable  children  nearly  three  or  four  miles 
ant  from  the  central  school.  To  put  these  children  on  a  par  with 
■e  within  the  two  mile  limit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  than  con- 
=d  by  carriages  to  the  school,  or  to  and  from  some  point  between  one 
two  miles  of  the  school. 

To  convey  a  scliool  of  from  20  to  30  children,  three  or  four  miles,  to 
1  fi-om  school,  will  under  present  economic  conditions  be  more 
ensive  than  supplying  the  pupils  with  an  elementary  teacher  in  the 

dity.     ■ 

But  a  small  subsidy  is  sufficient  to  induce  &  parent' or  some  other 
ty  to  convey  3,  10  or  15  pupils  once  a  day  to  a  school  distant  three 
es  or  more,  allowing  thrm  to  return  on  footj  especially  if  eixpress, 
1  or  other  busmess  for  the  public  can  be  done  at  tlie  same  time. 

To  convey  children  beyond  two  miles  to  and  from  the  school  at  the 
ion's  espense  is  considered  unfair  to  those  who  have  to  walk  one  or 
miles.  Hence  one  district  l>oard  laid  down  the  rule  that  pupils 
and  two  miles  should  be  conveyed  merely  to  and  from  tiie  two-mile 
it,  walking  forth  and  back  from  this  limit  to  the  school. 

The  only  serious  objection  to  the  consolidation  of  such  weak  school 
ions  is  the  cost  of  conveyance.  But  when  the  schools  are  small,  tlie 
,  of  conveying  a  few  pupils  a  few  miles  is  less  than  the  cost  of  sup- 
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plying  a  teacher;  and  the  joint  tax  of  the  several  sections  enables  the 
school  board  to  employ  a  good  teacher.  The  following  three  small 
financial  inducements  were,  therefore,  provided  by  law: — 

PRIZE  EQUIPMENT   GEANT. 

The  L^slatnre  of  Nova  Scotia,  inspired  mainly  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  Dr.  James  W.  Bobertson^  stimulates  such  consolidations  by  offering 
from  $200  to  $250  as  a  grant  towards  the  equipment  of  the  central 
school  for  each  full-sized  school  section  absorbed,  provided  the  sum  total 
of  such  grants  in  the  county  does  not  exceed  $2000.  This  special  prize 
for  pioneers,  therefore,  will  be  won  in  each  county  by  the  sections  absorb- 
ing the  first  ten  or  twelve  adjacent  sections. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  PUND  GRANT. 

The  Municipal  school  fund  is  formed  by  a  special  annual  levy  of 
thirty-five  cents  per  capita.  It  is  distributed  on  the  order  of  the  Super- 
intendent to  school  boards,  fiist  by  granting  $25  for  each  teacher 
employed,  and  second,  by  dividing  the  balance,  something  more  than 
half  the  fund,  according  to  the  "  days  attendance  "  made  by  the  pupils 
in  each  school. 

In  consolidations,  the  school  board  will  regularly  have  full  advantage 
of  the  attendance  of  pupils.  But  if  three  small  schools  with  indifferent 
teachers  should  be  consolidated  into  one  school  with  one  good  teacher, 
the  nnited  sections  would  lose  two  $25  grants  on  account  of  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  teachers  by  two.  But  the  amended  law  provides  that 
in  soch  event  the  grants  thus  saved  may  be  in  part  or  altogether,  on  the 
reeommendation  of  the  Inspector,  paid  to  the  consolidated  board.  This 
aid,  therefore,  ia  not  an  additional  charge  on  the  fund,  and  can  be  given 
without  prejudicing  the  grants  to  the  other  schools. 

THE  teachers'   PROVINCIAL  GRANT. 

In  like  manner  the  Provincial  grants  presumably  saved  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  teachers  can  be  paid  to  the  consolidated  school 
board,  annually,  without  prejudice  to  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  other 
teachers.  The  maximum  regular  grant  to  third  class  teachers  which  are 
usually  employed  in  such  schools,  is  $60  per  annum. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS. 

This  special  grant  for  equipment,  and  the  two  annual  grants  respec- 
tively from  the  Municipal  and  Provincial  funds,  have,  with  the  more 
important  general  considerations  of  improving  the  rural  school,  and  in 
some  cases  of  making  schools  possible,  resulted  in  already  giving  us  the 
following  consolidations : — 

East  Bay,  Cape  Breton  county  (4  sections) . 

Big  Bras  lyOr,  Cape  Breton  county  (2  sections). 
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Bridge,  Victoria  couaty  (3  eections). 

pt  Head,  Victoria  county  (3  sections). 

le  Bidge,  Invenieaa  county   (3  sections). 

;  River,  AntigoDieh  county  (3  sections). 

et,  Victoria  county  (2  sections), 

Meadows,  Cape  Breton  county  (3  sections). 

Mate,  Ctunberiand  couaty  (3  sections  and  1  teachers) . 

icer^s  Island,  Cumberland  county  (Z  sections). 

leek  Forks,  Victoria  county  (3  sections). 

h  Biver,  Victoria  county  (4  aections). 

t  Village,  Colchester  county  (3  sections). 

ttosh  and  Pleasant  Bay,  Victoria  county. 

an  and  Beaton,  Invemesa  county. 

'.  Egypt  and  Piper's  Glen,  Inverness  county. 

8  and  Macdougall,  Invernees  county. 

tworth  and  Lower  Wentwortli,  Cumberland  county. 

Greville  and  Fox  Biver,  Cumberland  county. 
e  Lorraine  and  Baleine,  Cape  Breton  county, 
iville  and  Grand  Lake,  Hantf  county. 
burne,  Nev^  Canada,  and  Albert,  Victoria  county. 

hie  list  we  find  that  fifty-three  schools  have  been  consolidated 
nty-two  effective  sections.     Some  of  these  were  for  years  closed 
A  few  were  good  echools,  which  have  been  made  still  more 
,  as  in  the  case  of  Advocate  and  Great  Village. 

Advocate  in  Cumberland  county,  where  two  graded  8cho<^  <A 
irtnients  each  were  united,  there  is  now  a  very  good  High  School 
iven  in  the  Principal's  department  for  the  surroanding  country; 
the  number  of  high  sol'.ool  students  rapidly  increaaed  to  the 
n  qualifying  for  a  provincial  examination  station. 

Ireat  Village  a  schoolhouse  with  spare  classrooms  and  a  good 
arden  have  been  provided,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  the  centre 
il  seetiona.  The  first  of  these  has  already  come  in,  as  indicated 
st  above. 

THE    MACDONALD    CONSOLIDATED    SCHOOL. 

out  of  tlie  eight  school  sertions  consolidated  for  three  years  at 
DSC  of  Sir  William  C,  JIacdonaJd,  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
3  set  up  again  their  little  rural  schoolhouses.    Three  are  to  pro- 

the  cost  of  transportation  of  tlteir  cliildren  into  Middleton,  to 
3onaId  Consolidatod  school.  The  number  of  children  to  be  con- 
id  the  money  voted  to  meet  its  cspeuse   are   stated   to    be    as 

School  Section  No  „l  I'lipiU  Money  Voted. 

^ilmot    24  $220 

ictaui  West  36  300 

rooklyn  East    10  188 


ji.m^TEn)  .Sc;h("il,  Cot.  Co.,  N.  S.,  1006. 


Advocatk  Harxou  {CosfltiLiiiATKi))  Slhool,  Cfu.  Cu.,  N',  S..   I90a. 
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Middletou  has  172  pupils,  and  voted  $1^70  for  the  schooL 
Sixteen  high  school  pupik,  paying  fees,  attend  from  outside  the  con- 
solidation, making  258  pupils  in  all.  Sir  William  C.  Macdonald  is 
said  to  have  promised  $1,200  a  year  for  the  next  three  years, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  reduced  consolidation  may  thereby  be  aided 
to  become  permanent.  This  gift  will  be  revenue  in  addition  to  the 
regular  grants  from  the  Province  and  municipality,  including  the 
Manual  Training  grants;  and  amounts  to  $400  a  year  lor  each  of  the 
three  sections  conveying  their  chUdien  to  the  consolidated  school.  The 
estimated  expenditure  as  reported  to  me  is: — For  seven  teachers, 
$2,825;  for  janitor,  fuel,  insurance  and  contingencies,  $710.  Total 
estimated  expenditure,  $3,535.  The  vans  have  been  presented  to  the 
sections  for  conveyance  purposes;  so  that  this  expense  is  not  provided 
for.  $645  from  the  sections,  and  $1,200  from  the  Macdonald  fund  is, 
therefore,  the  total  cost  of  education  per  annum  for  the  said  three  sec- 
tions— an  average  of  $609  for  each.  The  rates  of  sectional  taxation  in 
the  four  sections  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  first  mentioned  above 
are  about  40,  50,  42  and  63  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  property 
valuation. 

THE  MACDONALD  SCHOOL  OAKDEN  GROUP. 

The  five  schools  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A., 
— at  Bible  Hill,  Great  Village,  Belmont,  Old  Bams  and  Brookfield — 
made  a  very  successful  demonstration  of  school  garden  work.  We  shall 
see  how  this  work  will  be  carried  on  after  this  date,  since  it  is  now  taken 
over  by  their  respective  school  boards.  The  schools  to  a  large  extent  had 
the  advantage  of  Guelph  Mature  Study  scholars,  as  teachers.  To  Dr.  . 
Bobertson  and  Sir  William  Macdonald,  the  Province  is  under  obligation 
for  aid  in  testing  the  value  of  well-conducted  Nature  Study.  At  Bible 
Hill,  a  fine  school  building  has  been  erected  on  an  admirable  site.  Views 
of  the  building  and  the  school  garden  are  given  on  the  opposite  page. 
That  both  ratepayers  and  school  board  have  done  nobly  is  proven  by 
the  fact,  that  the  local  school  rate  on  the  highly  valued  properties  bor- 
dering on  the  town  of  Truro  is  about  $1.50  per  $100.  Views  of  the 
Great  Village  school,  which  has  also  absorbed  an  adjacent  rural  section, 
and  of  the  Advocate  Harbor  school,  in  Cumberlaiid  county,  are  shown 
facing  page  xvi.  Here  we  have  good  examples  of  intelligent  and  gener- 
ous citizens,  who  have  public  spirit  enough  to  make  improvements  at 
their  own  expense. 

TEACHERS  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  include  the  elementary  (common 
school  grades)  and  secondary  (high  school  grades).  The  list  of 
teachers  below  is,  therefore,  not  differentiated  into  clas^^es  of  license  or 
grade  of  school.  The  free  school  system  was  introduced  in  1864. 
It  was  not  until  1870  that  female  teachers  became  the  majority.  In 
1893  the  present  system  was  introduced  with  a  very  temporary  effect  in 
favor  of  male  teachers,  but  a  very  decided  effect  in  favor  of  Normal 
trained  teachers. 
b 
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Teachibs  Employed  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Yeab. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1864 

616 

198 

1113 

1865 

620 

37/ 

917 

1866 

618 

142 

1060 

1867 

761 

599 

1360 

1868 

763 

627 

1390 

1869 

798 

717 

1616 

1870 

767 

798 

1565 

1871 

764 

866 

1620 

1872 

704 

889 

1693 

1873 

666 

959 

1624 

1871 

647 

1010 

1657 

1876 

672 

1103 

1775 

1876 

687 

1121 

1811 

1877 

717 

1171 

1888 

1878 

740 

1211 

1061 

1878 

736 

1251 

1986 

1880 

720 

1089 

1809 

1881 

724 

1157 

1881 

1882 

677 

1256 

1933 

1883 

666 

1305 

1961 

1884 

635 

1379 

2011 

1885 

631 

1421 

2055 

1886 

627 

1184 

2113 

1887 

606 

1539 

2144 

1888 

586 

1568 

2151 

1889 

577 

1605 

2182 

1890 

580 

1635 

2216 

1891 

571 

1656 

2230 

1892 

565 

1703 

2268 

1893 

582 

1737 

2319 

1894 

541 

1810 

2351 

1895 

540 

1859 

2399 

1896 

682 

1866 

2138 

1897 

576 

1909 

2185 

1898 

614 

1896 

2510 

1899 

594 

1900 

2191 

1900 

616 

1911 

2557 

lyoi 

610 

1962 

2492 

1902 

185 

2007 

2192 

1903 

141 

2053 

2491 

1904 

388 

2053 

2411 

1905 

386 

2180 

2566 

1906 

866    '    2212 

2578 

r 
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TRAINED   TBA0HBR8. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  our  school  system  is  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  trained  teachers  for  all  our  schools.  For  the  poorer  rural 
echools  we  must  generally  be  content  to  employ  those  who  pass  at  leaBt 
a  high  school  grade  of  sdiolarship.  After  a  short  period  of  teaching  on 
the  small  salary  given  in  a  rural  school,  they  may  proceed  to  the  Normal 
School  for  a  training  in  teaching,  or  they  may  take  up  some  other 
occupation.  In  either  event  they  keep  schools  open  which  would  other- 
vise  be  closed.  A  teacher  undergoing  the  expense  of  a  Normal 
training  does  not  propose  to  be  content  with  the  small  wage  which  may 
be  the  best  a  poor  section  can  afford. 

But  it  is  fully  time  that  in  first  class  elementary  and  all  high  schools,- 
the  teachers  should  be  trained.  In  all  the  advanced  educational  countries 
even  elementary  or  common  school  teachers,  after  a  scholarship  the 
equivalent  of  our  grade  XI,  are  required  to  take  Normal  courses  of  two 
or  three  years.  As  we  have  but  about  one  thousand  trained  teachers 
employed,  and  fifteen  hundred  untrained,  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised 
that  there  is  so  much  good  teaching  as  there  is.  With  Normal  training 
imperative  on  all  except  the  lowest  class  of  teachers,  we  could  well  afford 
to  nanow  and  make  more  intensive  their  non-professional  work  in  the 
high  schools. 

Normal  Trained  Teachers  Employed. 

Counties.   1898.  18M.  1885.  1886.  1887.  1898.  1889.  1890.  1901.  1902.  1908.  190A.  1905  190P. 

Annapolis 8S25333d3SS8i5M60605e82090» 

Antigonish 2  7.6  6  10  13  20  26  2^  18  21  S6  32  2^ 

^DeBreton 17  22       29  83  34  41  43  19  47  73  84  85  107  10» 

Cokdusiter   6367859SlPeiO187889088999295gf 

Camb«r!and 75  83       95  104  108  104  114  107  119  1*26  117  107  97  76^ 

^y 17  14       II  27  28  28  31  29  32  51  58  65  63  57 

GwiOMito 2  13       18  IS  18  6  24  29  27  32  39  33  28  31 

Halifax  Coanty..  23  40       57  57  53  67  60  56  54  67  71  79  80  81 

Hatt&xCity 31  35       34  38  44  48  54  58  62  70  62  63  66  64 

Hftota :  45  38       48  46  51  63  62  63  74  79  82  68  62  65- 

lATenietf 7  7       17  20  21  24  25  31  39  49  40  43  4.5  4a 

KingH 23  35       48  43  49  40  40  52  50  50  48  56  58  55 

Unenburg 23  34       88  51  67  63  61  6i  59  66  66  63  60  62 

Hctoo 20  33       41  49  56  53  52  56  55  64  68  63  60  52 

Qoeens 5  7        7  15  10  16  13  18  14  19  80  20  16  20 

rachmond 5  9        6  7  13  10  16  18  17  24  27  21  82  ?0 

S^lbnrne 8  4         5  13  16  18  19  21  25  22  26  56  24  26 

Victoria 4  4         9  6  7  19  20  15  20  18  16  11  13  12 

Yarmouth 18  22       36  29  37  47  54  00  68  67  74  75  62  66 

Totals 406     499    ^  ,1»)     752     798     ftio    ^    U?    IMI    1077    1064    1068    1^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  western  provinces  of  Canada  have  been 
making  a  special  bid  for  our  Normal  trained  teachers,  who,  after  a  few 
years  service  are  free  to  move  into  another  province  if  they  desire. 
Teachers  who  are  not  Normal  trained  are  generally  required  to  attend 
a  Normal  School  before  they  are  accepted  as  permanent  teachers.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  are  so  many  still  employed  in  our 
schools,  and  that  progressive  school  sections  advertise  for  and  generally 
appoint  only  trained  teachers.  Our  Provincial  Normal  School  in  its 
shS,  its  system,  its  work  and  its  graduates,  will  favorably  compare  with 
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the  most  progressiTe  on  the  continent.    In  one  respect  only 
•fflally  infeiior — in  tlie  shortness  of  its  courses.     This  is  a 
conceesion  to   the   demands   of   the  present  sta^  of   our  edr" 
■evolution. 

PH0PB8SI0NAL    INDUCEMENTS    IMPROVINa. 

The  western  provinces,  notwithstanding  all  their  promise,  a; 
to  be  in  some  respects  no  better  for  the  teacher  than  Nova  Sec 
the  progressive  sections  tlie  wnge  of  the  teacher  is  oomniencing  \ 
the  cost  of  living  rises;  the  government  holds  out  tiie  hope  of  i 
provincial  aid  in  the  near  future,  and  has  provided  without 
to  the  teachers,  annuities  for  those  who  retire  after  long 
We  have  as  good  native  material  for  the  making  of  good  tea 
€aiets  in  any  country ;  we  hare  superior  means  of  training  then 
the  people  only  sliow  tliat  superior  teachers  will  be  apprec 
their  true  value,  they  will  eventually  be  forthcoming  in  larg 
bers.  All  the  other  professions  are  calling  for  the  best,  and  are 
tliem  larger  inducements.  When  a  good  teacher  is  found,  b 
most  valuable  of  tliem  all  to  tlie  pupil  and  ultimately  to  the  oo 

RETIKINQ  ANNUITIES. 

Thirty-two  teachers  have  presented  claims  for  a  retiring 
after  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  service.  Fourteen  more  have  i 
claims  for  sn  annuity  on  account  of  total  disability  after  tven 
asniae. 

ATTENDANCE     OF     PUPILS. 

Pages  9,  10  and  II  of  the  statistics  show  the  detai..  of  at 
during  the  year.  On  the  whole  it  is  our  beet  record.  When  ' 
annual  enrolment  is  given,  we  have  also  to  show  the  anntial  pc 
of  attendance.  But  it  should  be  remembCT^d  that  many  p 
rural  districts  attend  only  during  tlie  winter  months,  some  att 
in  the  autumn  and  again  in  spring,  while  there  are  always  som< 
school  permanently  in  tlie  course  of  tlie  year,  as  there  are  m 
pupils  entering  in  spring.  Very  many,  therefore,  of  the  pupi 
names  are  on  the  annual  roll  do  not  really  belong  to  the  school 
a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  found  desirable  to  take  i 
age  attendance  each  quarter  of  those  attending  during  the  quartc 
gives  68.8  per  cent,  as  the  average  quarterly  attendance.  V 
average  attendance  of  those  attending  each  month  taken,  the  figu 
be  still  higher.  It  is  such  averages,  which  have  no  relation  to  th 
enrolment,  that  are  in  many  countries  exhibited  as  the  inde: 
average  attendance.  While  it  is  desirable  to  have  these  averag 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  annual  average  should  be 
connection  with  the  annual  enrolment,  in  order  to  show  the  i 
of  the  total  annual  enrolment. 
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It  will  be  found  interesting  to  compare  some  of  these  statistics  with 
those  of  ten  years  ago.  The  tendency  in  each  county  for  this  period  will 
then  become  evident.  The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  is  slightly  less 
throughout  the  province;  but  the  attendance  shown  in  the  following: 
table  is  greater,  thus  proving  a  more  regular  attendance.  The  increases- 
and  decreases  in  the  various  counties  eloquently  indicate  the  drift  of  the 
population,  and  help  to  explain  the  changing  local  'conditions  whicly 
affect  the  educational  administration  so  differently  in  different  com- 
mumties. 

Comparative  Statement  of  School  Aitendance. 


COCKTY. 


No  of  Pupils 

Enrol  ltd 

1896. 


No.  of  Pupils 

EnniUed 

KK)6 


Cape  Breton 

Halifax  City 

Halifax  County 

Yarmouth 

Cumberland 

Guvsboro 

Lunenburg 

Digby 

Queens 

Shelburne 

Colchester 

Kings    

Annapolis 

Pictou 

Inverness  ....    

Hantj;    

Richmond .  .  .  . 

Victoria     

Antigonish . 

Total    


7631 

76G9 

6844 

5058 

8920 

3733 

7592 

4784 

2116 

3334 

6092 

5380 

4745 

7251 

5843 

5271 

3165 

2265 

3339 


101,032 


11289 

8477 

7244 

r212 

9119 

3715 

7438 

4646 

2031 

3125 

5621 

4898 

4288 

6504 

5094 

4536 

2630 

1880 

2585 


iDcrease 

or 
Decrease. 


Per  Centago 

of  Increase 

or  Decrease. 


100,332 


+  3658 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


808 
400 
}54 
199 

18 
154 
138 

85 
209 
471 
482 
457 
747 
749 
735 
535 
385 
754 


+  47 
+  10 
+   6 

+ 

+ 


3 
2 


700 


—  2 

—  2 

—  4 

—  6 

—  7 

—  8 

—  9 
—10 
—13 
—13 
—16 
—17 
—22 


9 

8 


2 
4 

9 

2 

7 
9 
& 

9 
8 


Q9 
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CnvKTt. 


Total  Itafi 

AtCeiitlaiite 

lH9e. 


OaiD  Per  Cent. 


Cape  Breton 

Halifax  City 

Yarmouth 

Cuiiiberland 

Cuysboro 

Halifax  County. . 

-Colchesttr 

Slielburne 

Lunenburg 

Kings  

I>'gby 

Queens 

Fictoo 

Hants   

Annapolis 

Antigoniah 

Inverness 

Richmond 

Victoria 

Nova  Scotia . 


827632 

1306948 

+  479316 

10284H6 

1274043 

+  245567 

600747 

710310 

+  109563 

935249 

1001227 

+  156978 

349274 

401560 

+  52286 

750964 

831879 

+  80915 

671646 

698736 

+  27090 

379266 

391416 

+  12149 

823484 

846531 

+  23047 

643802 

648612 

+  4810 

528017 

631964 

+  3947 

249094 

243021 

—  6073 

850546 

815878 

—  34668 

560839 

625629 

—  25210 

633993 

508896 

—  26097 

320970 

289433 

—  31537 

659565 

499198 

—  60357 

329839 

292330 

—  37509 

228169 

191548 

—  36621 

11061572 

11999158 

+  937686 

No.  of 

No.  of 

SchooU 

Bchoola 

isoe 

1906. 

Gape  Breton  . . . . 
Cumberland  , . . . 

Halifax  City 

Yarmouth 

Halifax  County  , 

Annapolis 

Kings   

Colchester 

Shelburne 

Guysboro 

Di^by 

Lunenburg  

Pictou 

Hants 

Queens 

Richmond 

Antigonish     . .  , , 

Victoria 

Inverness 


165 

214 

193 

213 

139 

162 

108 

125 

160 

164 

117 

127 

121 

130 

149 

166 

78 

85 

90 

95 

103 

106 

171 

174 

176 

179 

123 

124 

57 

65 

76 

73 

81 

76 

67 

53 

148 

132 

2312 

2446  I 
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0LAS8IFICATI0N  OF  PUPILS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OP  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

The  classification  of  ih/e  pupils  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  system  used  in  Nova  Scotia  is  summarily  shown  in  the  Beport  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1903,  page  XVI.,  for  the  year 
1902.  In  that  of  1904,  page  XIX,  the  statistics  for  46  cities  of  8,000 
and  over,  for  the  year  1903-4  are  given.  The  percentages  are  given  in 
the  table  below,  in  juxtaposition  with  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  for 
all  the  schools,  rural  and  urban,  the  kindergarten  being  included 
in  Grade  I.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  average  distribution  is  in  most 
respects  intermediate  between  the  average  of  all  tiie  schools  of  tb0 
United  States  in  1902,  and  the  average  of  the  city  schools  in  1903-4. 

Percentage  45 
Nova  Scotia,  Percentage  Percentage        large  cities 

190«.  N    S.,  19U6.      U.S.  A.,  1902,         U  S   A. 

1903-4. 

Grade  I  23,401  23.4  32.3  19.8 

"  II  12,567  12.6  18.3  14.6 

"  III  12,794  12.7  15.2  13.7 

"  IV  12,636  12.6  13,6  12.5 

"  V  10,537  10.5  8.1  10.8 

"  VI  8,007  8.0  4.4  9.7 

''  VII  7,116  7.1  2.6  6.6 

''  VIII  5,635  5.6  2.0  6.0 

."•— ^— ^— "  ^tmmmmm^^  ^__^ima^B  aimm^^m^m-^ 

Common  School. .     92,693  92.4  96.6  92.7 

«tfto>MM«-— ^MMMV  H^^MM^iMB  ^i^teMM^i«  ^^BaHMiMW 

« 

Grade  IX  4,480  4.6  1.6  3.3 

*'     X  2,071  2.0  0.9  1.9 

"XI  978  1.0  0.6  1.3 

"     XII  110  0.1  0.5  0.8 


High  School 7,639 


7.6 


3.5 


7.3 


Tl,  Public  School  100,332 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


The  large  nnmber  in  Qrade  I  is  mainly  due  to  the  influx  of  young 
pupils  attending  for  the  first  time,  in  April  and  May;  whereas,  in  the 
higher  grades  the  entry  by  promotion  takes  effect,  as  a  rule,  in  August, 
at  the  opening  of  the  following  school  year.  A  comparison  of  the 
enrolments  at  the  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  on  page  9  of  the 
statistical  tables,  shows  the  large  number  entering  school  in  the  lowest 
grade  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  season. 


BLEMBNTARY,  SECONDARY  AND  UNIVERSITY  GRADES. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  similar  statistics  in  other  coun- 
tries, I  assume  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  to  have  increased  to 
460,000;  that  the  public  and  private  pupils  of  elementary  grades  (ages. 
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normally,  from  5  to  13)  arc  94,100;  that  the  public  and  private 
of  secondary  graded  (&g^>  normally,  13  to  17)  are  8,400;  and  tin 
studying  in  our  universities  are  777,  ae  should  be  shown  in  the  sti 
table  on  page  4?  (where  the  sum  totals  of  Acadia,  155,  and  of  Ste 
53,  were  not  noticed  by  the  compiler  to  have  been  accidentally 
in  the  retuma  eent  in),  which,  with  university  shidents,  gr 
attending  the  Normal  School  and  College  of  Apiculture,  mak' 
800  of  university  grades.  Aa  the  statistics  of  the  other  countri 
presented  include  both  public  and  private  pupils  and  studen 
procedure  is  necessary,  although  the  number  of  pupils  in  prival 
tutions  in  Nova  Scotia  is  so  small  as  to  scarcely  aiEect  the  pro] 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  Ontario  atatistics  are  the  figures  given  up  to  page  xiii 
Report  for  1905,  for  the  preceding  year,  except  for  the  additioi 
estimated  4,9i7  of  university  grades. 

The  United  States  statistics  ate  from  the  Report  of  (he  C 
sioner  of  Education,  1904,  Vol.  I,  page  xii. 

The  statistics  for  a  representative  European  country,  Germai 
Prussia),  are  taken  mainly  from  the  statements  prepared 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  exhibition,  XS.  S,  A.,  for  the  year 
supplemented  in  some  particulars,  especially  in  reference  to  th 
dom  of  Prussia,  by  later  official  reports.  The  secondary  grades 
all  the  different  high  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  for  im 
public  and  private,  and  the  continuation  and  trade  schools  of  t 
age  grades. 

NDMBBR     PEE     THOUSAND      OF     POPTOATION     ATTENDINQ      ELEU] 

SEGONDABY    AND     CKITEBSITY     ORADES. 

— Elemenlnrv         Secourlarv        „  . 

Country.  Ages,  5  lo  13.    Ages,  13  to  17.     Un.veniily. 

Nova  Scotia 204+  18+  2— 

Ontario 204  15+  2  + 

U.S.  A 207  10+  3  + 

Germany 1 58  6 —  2 

(Prussia) 172  6—  .2 

England  and  Wales  (a). . .  181  ?  ? 

Co.  Essex,  England  (6) .  . .        ?  5  ? 

Scotland 210  9  3(c) 


(n)  R«poTt  Com  Ed.  U.  8.  A..  1903.  Vol  3.  p.  2f!2.  Ibt  Report  on  Secondarr  n 
Education  tn  tbe  C'ounrr  t>l  KsHex  {ini^liidmB  a  large  pnrt  Ol  London.  Englandl.  1 
R.  Sadler.  ISOS.  page  a  (e)  Calculated  trom  eUitlaiTcii  Education  Report  for  1905 
Vniversitr  ratio  to  tw  !. 
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The  smaUer  proportion  of  studentB  in  the  secondary  grades  in 
Europe  may  be  partly  due  to  the  greater  necessity  for  the  young  to 
engage  in  their  life  employment  after  completing  the  elementary  course, 
for  the  higher  literary  oocupations  are  overstocked.  Certificated  teachers 
in  Germany,  after  8  years  in  the  people's  school,  3  years  in  a  preparatory 
Normal  School,  3  years  in  a  Normal  School,  and  perhaps  with  a  high 
school  and  university  as  well  ae  professionaLtraining,  have  to  wait  long, 
as  a  rule,  for  an  appointment  to  a  school.  In  Hesse-Nassau,  id  1894, 
it  was  6  years.  In  Brandenburg,  8  years ;  Prussia^  8.1  years ;  averaging 
for  the  German  empire  5.6  years.  There  is  also,  as  a  rule,  bl  long  period 
of  waiting  for  all  other  positions  requiring  scholarship. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    GRADES    OF    WORK    ABROAD    COMPARED. 

Assuming  high  school  work  normally  done  in  Nova  Scotia  from  the 
13th  to  the  17th  year  of  the  pupil's  age  to  be  secondary  education,  let 
us  see  to  what  it  corresponds  in  a  few  typical  countries.  When  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  Ontario,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  etc.,  it  is  to  an  institution  which 
came  into  existence  originally  before  the  public  elementary  and  higher 
schools.  They  were  the  high  schools  of  the  aristocracy,  which  quite 
early  developed  their  special  preparatory  schools.  But  the  high  school 
course  generally  came  to  be  understood  to  take  the  pupil  about  his  9th 
year  and  carry  him  on  for  9  years  more,  until  ho  was  prepared  for  the 
tmiversity. 

Common  Schools, — When  the  state  took  elementary  education  under 
its  charge,  provision  was  made  for  the  pupil  until  he  was  about  13 
years  of  age,  when  it  was  assumed  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  into 
apprenticeship  in  the  line  of  his  future  employment.  We  find  now  that 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  European  countries  generally,  the  elementary 
school  system  makes  provision  approximately  for  the  eight  y^i's  between 
the  time  when  a  boy  can  walk  safely  some  distance  to  school,  and  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  b^n  to  learn  his  life  work  as  an  apprentice. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  state  took  charge  of  elementary 
education  with  such  energy,  before  the  old  world  high  school  obtained 
its  old  world  prestige,  that  the  elementary  or  common  school  eight  year 
course  became  universally  established.  When  the  state  determined  to 
aid  the  higher  education  of  the  pupil  in  America,  the  high  school  grades 
then  became  a  continuation  of  the  elementary  course  for  pupils  from 
13  years  of  age  and  upwards.  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  have 
already  in  part  adapted  the  old  high  school  system  to  the  new  order. 

FRANCE. 

Common  Schools. — Our  common  school  course  of  eight  years  is  in 
Prance  called  Les  Ecoles  Prim^ires  EUmeniaires,  and  is  divided  into 
four  2-year  courses: — ^The  Infant  course,  5  to  7  years  of  age;  the  Elemen- 
tary course,  7  to  9;  the  Middle  course,  9  to  11;  the  Superior  course, 
11  to  13. 
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Old  High  Schools. — The  lycfe  or  the  colUge  is  the  prfflent  foi 
the  old  secondary  schools,  admitting  pupils  about  9  years  of  age.  I 
its  own  preparatory  course  of  two  years ;  and  pupils  can  pass  in  from  the 
elementary  schools  at  the  proper  stage.  Then  followa  a  nine  y 
course,  the  first  two  years  having  no  options.  The  third  year  div 
into  (A)  the  coureea  with  Latin  and  Greek  or  Latin,  and  (B)  the  i 
classical,  and  had  on  the  5th  of  N'ovember,  1905,  the  following  totals 

A.  B. 

Third  year  of  couree 3,446  3,184 

Fourth      "  "     3,871  3,489 

Fifth         "  "     3,148  3,386 

Sixth  "  "      3,075  3,013 

Seventh     "  "     2,914  2,340 

Eighth      "  "     3,571  3,062 

Ninth        "  "     2,026  1,595 

Totals   21,451  19,069 

Taking  the  population  of  France  at  40,000,000,  we  hare  an  tHn 
ance  of  one  from  every  thousand  of  the  population  at  the  Lycto. 

Teachers'  High  Schools. — Another  modification  became  necea 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  This  gives  ua  the  preparatory  ach 
and  Normal  schools  proper,  with  a  different  course  of  study. 

New  High  Schools. — The  Frendi  government,  when  asked  to  1 
the  people  beyond  the  elementary  course,  could  not  radically  change 
old  sy8f<?m  with  its  great  preetige.  It,  therefore,  created  a  ooatinna 
of  the  elementary  course,  the  "  Higher  Primary  Schools."  It  is  frai 
utilitarian  and  practical,  cwitimiing  the  work  of  education  comma 
in  the  elementary,  or  primary  as  it  is  generally  called,  and  "  favors 
culture  of  mind  which  forms  the  judgment,  the  heart,  the  will,  the  c 
acter."  "  Yet  in  the  second  or  third  year  these  schools  can  specializ 
agriculture,  industry,  or  commerce  to  a  certain  extent,  the  general  p 
of  the  program  being  reduceij  to  allow  of  these  alternatives.  The  pre 
programs  date  only  from  1893.  Over  four  million  franca  per  ani 
are  spent  on  these  schools  already.  Our  high  school  gr&dee  should  con 
similar  work  for  Nova  Scotian  high  school  pupils. 

PRU88IA. 

Common  Schools. — As  in  France,  the  Peoples'  schoolft  (Volksflchu] 
have  an  eight  years  course  with  over  90  per  cent  of  the  school  popnlat 

Old  High  Schools- — The  secondary,  ot  high  schools,  take  up 
child  at  about  9  yeara  of  age.  He  comes  frwn  tie  preparatory  Bchoo! 
from  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  peoples'  school,  and  has  then  be 
him  either  (1)  a  sii,  or  (2)  a  nine  years  program  in,  (A)  a  course  ' 
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Latin  and  Greek,  (B)  a  course  with  Latin,  or  (C)  a  course  without 
Ancient  Classics.  The  avera^  enrolment  of  the  summer  and  winter 
terms  of  1903-4  of  all  these  courees  was  183,800.  The  lower  three  years, 
corresponding  in  age  to  our  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  numbered  approx- 
imately 84,458.  The  middle  three  years,  corresponding  as  respects  age 
to  our  grades  IX,  X  and  XI,  numbered  about  69,844.  The  higher  three 
years,  corresponding  to  our  grade  XII,  or  the  first  three  years  of  our 
imiversities,  numbered  about  29,408.  The  percentages  in  lower,  middle 
and  higher  are  estimated  respectively  at  46,  38  and  16.  From  another 
year  the  percentages  48,  37  and  15  respectively  were  found.  Taking  the 
population  of  Prussia  in  1903-4  at  35,000,000,  there  were  not  5.3  per 
thousand  of  the  population  in  these  high  schools.  Attending  the  middle 
classes  corresponding  to  our  high  school  there  were  not  2  per  thousand 
of  population ;  and  in  the  higher  classes  not  even  1  per  thousand.  Divide 
the  Prussian  figures  by  76,  and  we  obtain  the  number  of  each  class  in  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 

PRUSSIAN    HIGH   SCHOOL   STUDENTS    IN    EVEBY    460,000    OP   POPULATION. 

Of  the  age  of  N.  S.  students,  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII 1112 

"    IX,  X  and  XI 919 

"  "  "      colleges,  years  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 387 


Total  2418 

Next  let  ns  divide  the  number  of  Prussian  high  school  boys  in  a 
population  of  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia  into  the  three  classes  (A),  (B) 
and  (C)  mentioned  above: — 

(A)  students  in  Gymnasien   (9  years)    and   Progymnafiien   (6 
years) 1335 

(B)  students  in  Eealgymnasien  (9  years)  and  Realprogj'mnasien 

(6  years) 375 

(C)  students    in    Oberrealschulen   (9    years)    and    Realschulen 

(6  years)    .' 708 

Total    2418 

Teachers'  High  Schools. — Preparatory  Xormal  schools,  three  years; 
and  Normal  school,  three  years,  for  teachers  of  the  people's  schools. 

New  High  Schools. — But  Prussia  does  a  great  deal  more  work  of  high 
school  grade  than  is  indicated  in  the  regular  secondary  and  teachers* 
schools.  There  are  high  schools  for  girls  and  intermediate  schools  for 
boys  and  girls.  But  more  vast  and  various  than  all  of  theee  are  the 
continuation  schools  for  those  who  have  passed  through  the  eight  years 
of  tl^e  peoples'  schools.  There  is  a  fundamental  general  modern  culture 
tK)ur8e,  from  which  arise  many  kinds  of  semi- technical  and  technical 
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BchoolB,  and  many' varieties  of  lower  and  middle  induatiial,  commercial 
and  art  schools,  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  each  locality.  Ob 
January  2,  1902,  there  were  1,684  continuation  Bchoola,  with  20 
stadents.  1,093  were  industrial  contlQuation  schools,  of  which  al 
ance  in  895  schools  wag  compulsory,  and  in  198,  optional;  291 
guild  Ecbooh,  224  commercial,  and  56  asBOciatioQ  schools  maintain 
mechanics,  apprentices,  etc.  About  300,000  students  of  these  high  ( 
classes  attended  during  the  same  year  throughout  the  German  ec 
The  Nova  Scotian  system  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  a  si 
development  where  it  is  rcquiied,  without  creating  a  new  kind  of  si 
as  had  to  be  done  in  European  countries  originally. 

SCOTLAND,  1905. 

Common  Schools. — 790,742  pupils,  many  being,  of  course,  ov 
and  even  14  years,  for  all  pupils  have  not  the  same  capacity,  and 
are  promoted  according  to  efficiency.  93,17  per  cent  of  populatii 
school  age  are  from  5  to  14  years  of  age. 

Old  High  Schools. — The  secondary  schools  are  becoming  so 
articulated  with  the  elementary  schools  that  the  word  "  old  "  in  th* 
title,  as  also  in  all  the  other  cases,  merely  marks  their  origin.  I 
tiie  following  paragraph  from  the  Eeport,  1905-6,  page  28,  on  ae 
of  its  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the  Nova  Scotian  system  :— 

Previous  reports  have  <explained  very  fully  the  icheme  of  a.  Leaving  Cert 
Eiamination  in  oonnection  with  the  insipection  of  higher  schools,  which  wa 
for  the  first  time  in  1^88,  We  undertook  this,  after  careful  comultatjoi 
the  Universities,  and  with  the  authoritiea  of  Secondary  or  Higher  ClasB  S 
and  we  are  g^oA  ^o  find  that  the  rMutts  fulliy  oonflrm  our  belief  that  > 
BCheme  was  eenerally  desired.  We  used  great  care,  in  framing  the  rfguii 
to  provide  for  such  a  fair  and  uniform  tent,  and  sueh  strict  n)ethod  in  tie  e 
of  the  cTHminaf  ion,  us  sra  necessary  to  ensure  public  oonfideooe  in  its  aoun 
and  the  bort  proof  that  such  confidence  has  been  secured  is  afforded  hp  thi 
that  the  number  of  schools  participating  in  the  eTamination,  which  vnt 
188S,  was  laat  year  393  (including  301  State-aided  schools)  ;  that  th«  n 
of  the  candidates,  which  wa«  072  in  1888.  wss  last  year  13,677;  and  thi 
total  number  of  papers  taken,  which  was  4,300  iu  1888,  wa«  TtLst  year  ' 
Pupil  t«ach«iis  were  also  preseubcd  from  436  schools  from  which  no  oi 
pupils  were  presented.  A  Urge  number  of  university  and  professional  auth 
acoept  oertifioates  of  pass  ait  this  c^iamination  in  lieu  of  such  preliminary 
ination«  a«  are  held  under  their  direction. 

Teachers'  High  Schools. — 4,191  pupil  teachers  were  in  these  co 
1,732  in  training  colleges. 

New  Hifjh  Schools. — The  "  Higher  Grade"  schools.  In  1905 
were  875  scholars  under  13  years  of  age;  3.999  from  13  to  14; 
from  14  fo  15;  2.808  from  15  to  16;  1,605  from  16  to  17;  and  94^ 
17.  Total,  14,420.  To  these  are  fo  be  added  748  centres  for  contini 
classes. 
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New  High  Schools. — 9,677  went  up  to  examination  in  the  foar 
grades  of  lie  "Intermediate''  schools,  as  they  are  there  called,  Pre- 
paratory, 2,949;  Junior,  4,680;  Middle,  1,550;  Senior,  2,659. 

Teachers'  High  Schools, — In  1904,  there  were  examined  in  all 
courses,  3,684  persons. 

ENGLAND,  1905-6. 

Michael  E.  Sadler  says  in  his  Eeport  on  the  Secondary  schools  of 
Essex,  1905,  page  8 : — 

In  1902  in  the  United  States  as  a  Avhole,  tli<e  number  of  pupils  receiving 
lecondary  education  amounted  to  9.35  per  1,000  of  the  population.  At  first  sight 
Essex,  with  11.87  per  1,000,  comes  well  out  of  the  comparison.  But  in  the 
American  Secondary  School,  the  course  begins  generally  at  14,  and  never  before 
13  years  of  age.  In  order,  therefore,  to  institurte  a  fair  oomparieon  between  the 
Bnmbers  attending  secondary  schools  in  Essex  and  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
have  regard  only  to  those  pupils  in  the  Essex  schools  who  are  over  13.  On  this 
basis  there  are  4.9  per  1,000  in  Essex. 

Sadler  is  referring  to  onr  type  of  the  "  old  high  schools."  In  the 
Beport  on  Education,  for  1905-6,  at  pages  61  and  62,  the  English  Board 
refers  to  the  reconstruction  now  going  on : — 

The  af^  of  12  is  that  about  which  transference  from  the  primaiy  to  the 
sooondary  school  normally  occurs;  and  the  required  course  of  neoondary  schools 
ootifled  or  aided  by  the  Sta4»  in  England,  is  fixed  with  reference  to  this  fact. 

Education  is  one.  Any  dislocation  in  its  course  is  at  tbe  best  but  a  necessary 
efil.  It  ought  to  be  continuously  progressive  from  the  time'  when  a  child  first 
passes  beycnd  the  home  and  goes  to  school,  up  to  the  time  wh^en  school  life 


The  problem  which  has  to  be  faced,  is  how  to  unify  education  by  liberalising 
the  whole  of  it^    A  break  of  guage  is  harmful  and  waielteful. 

In  1903-4  there  were  482  schools  recognized  by  the  Board  as  secondary 
aehools,  with  nearly  86,000  pupils.  In  the  following  year  there  were  676,  with 
nearly  95,000  pupils,  whdle  in  1906-6  the  number  of  recognized  schools  had  risen 
to  684.  About  110  more  schools  applied  for  recognition  at  the  beginning  of  Uie 
prewnt  school  year. 

Old  High  Schools. — ^The  regular  Secondary  school  in  England  hence- 
forward begins  nearly  at  the  same  stage  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  must 
provide  a  four  years  course  with  (i)  English,  Geography  and  History, 
(ii)  another  language,  (iii)  Mathematics  and  Science,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  and  (iv)  Drawing.  It  must  also  have  Domestic  Science 
for  girls,  Manual  work  and  Physical  exercises  for  boys  and  girls. 

Prom  page  23  of  the  Report  for  1903-4  I  quote  the  following  oi 
interest  to  those  knowing  the  Nova  Scotian  examination  system : — 

The  ConsultatiTe  Committee  hav'e  al^o  completed  their  long  and  careful 
inrestigation  into  the  grave  inconvenience  and  waste  of  time  caused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  examinations  for  entrance  into  professions — a  matter  that  was  referred 
to  them  by  the  Board  on  20th  March,  1002.     In  their  report  to  the  Board  on  this 
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■ubject,  made  on  the  1st  June,  they  submit  a  body  of  propo«ala  for  a  r^ 
school  certificates  which  the  Boaril  have  circulated  to  tiie  UniTereititt,  tfa 
Education  Authorities  uid  other  bodie*  and  persona  oonoerned  with  tiiis  q 
After  receiving  the  comments  whidi  we  b^ve  thus  invited  we  intend  to  g 
matter  our  moat  careful  conaidEratlon, 

Teachers'  High  Schools. — There  were  408  recognized  centres  : 
instruction  of  pupil- teach  era  in  1903-G.  11,039  were  adraitt* 
30,674  recognized  as  pupil-teacherB  during  the  year.  On  page  51 
Beport  for  1901,  the  following  couree  is  published : — 

In  June,  1901,  a  circular  letter  (Circular  4S4)  was  sent  to  all  the  1 
CoUcK^  inviting  them  to  draw  up  courses  of  study  for  their  studentb  It 
during  the  two  years  ending  in  July,  1903,  and  an  outline  counn  o*  insl 
was  attached  to  the  circular  to  serve  aa  a  model.  Tbi&  outline  oourse  ec 
twelve  subjects,  viz.:  Ite«diRg  and  Recitation,  Drawing.  Moeic,  Needlewor 
ual  Inetruction,  Physical  Training,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Language  and  Literature,  History  and  Geography,  Mathematics,  Qeneral  E 
ary  Science,  and  either  (a)  a  more  extended  coun<e  <^  one  of  the  It 
subjects,  or  (b)  a  laTiguoge  other  than  English.  Xbe  first  sevm  of  Ui< 
jects  corresponded  to  what  had  been  known  aa  Part  I  in  previous  ycana, 
last  five  to  what  had  been  known  as  Part  II  of  t^  Board's  examinat 
addition  to  these  ordinary  subjects  there  were  certain  special'  optional 
one  of  which  might  be  taken  by  a  student  with  approval  of  tha  College  oni 
Inspector. 

New  High  Schools. — The  Coiualtative  Conunittee  of  the  Edi 
Board  of  England  presented,  after  a  long  consideration,  its  rej 
May,  1906,  on  the  proposed  Higher  Elementary  schools.  Wt 
character  was  broadly  defined,  as  a  continQatiou  of  the  elementary 
work,  a  definite  program  has  not  yet  been  prepared. 

The  following  statement  of  what  they  should  be  from  Mid 
Sadler,  now  a  leading  English  autJwrity  on  Secondary  school,  ii 
in  his  Report  on  the  Secondary  schools  of  Esses,  1905,  on  page  6 

The  essential  thing  in  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  elo 
school  should  aim  at  giving  a  good  general  education,  and  ibat  it  should 
prematuivly  specialised.  The  central  point  in  the  curriculum  sbouM 
thorough  teaching  of  English  with  the  object  of  cuHivating  th*  .power  o 
Bfte  expression  in  the  mother  tongue,  clearneae  of  reasoning  and  the  love 
literature.  Care  should  be  token  to  encourage  private  reading.  Throi 
teaching  of  history  ami  ceo(;r«pliy.  as  well,  of  course,  as  throi;gh  the  t'Tii 
literature,  an  efTort  bhoulid  be  made  to  develop  a  sense  of  civic  and  nation 
The  teaching  of  geography  should  be  made  sn  important  eletnait  in  the  cun 
The  nature  study  should  be  combined  with  practical  outdoor  work  in 
garden,  and  be  linked  with  the  'teaching  of  drawing.  There  should  also  be 
tion  in  elementary  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  aJgebra  ami  geonv 
elementary  practical  physics,  and  in  class  singing.  There  should  be  c 
graded  physical  exerciaes  on  the  lines  which  have  proved  beneficial  in  D 
The  course  should  also  include,  as  an  optjonal  subject,  French,  taught  oi 
possible  in  the  language  itself,  but  with  careful  regard  to  grommatioal  a 
This  will  give  the  children  a  better  understanding  of  their  own  language 
the  study  of  ano'ther,  and  will  help  thnn  to  a  sympathetic  uniderstandin) 
life  and  Ideals  of  a  foreign  nation.  In  the  last  year  of  Qie  course  a  certaii 
of  limited  special isatiim  should  be  allowed  in  view  of  the  future  Cmployi 
the  different  childreni.  For  example :  ( I )  Bc^b  intended  for  industrial  lif< 
be  encouraged  (in  lieu  of  French)  to  gain  a  sound  knowledge  of  applied  g 
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and  arithmetic  and  of  the  elements  of  mechanics.  They  should  aUo  in  their 
manual  work,  reproduce  objects  from  working  drawings.  (2)  Boys'  and  girls 
inUnded  for  commercial  callings  should  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  expert 
in  making  ri^id  arithmetical  caeUiculationfi,  and  of  learning  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping combined  wvth  practice  in  keeping  aocoimto.  Great  attention  should  also 
be  paid  to  handwriting  with  a  view  to  securing  speed,  l«gibility  and  neatness.  The 
purpose  and  proper  form  of  tbe  commoner  commercial  documents,  e.  g.,  cheques 
and  invoices,  should  be  explained  to  thenk  (3)  Girls  intending  to  live  at  home 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  household  management  course  as  part  (but  only 
tm  part)  of  the  general  ocurse  of  studies.  The  course  in  household  management 
akould  include  instruction  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework  ( including  mend- 
isg,  darning  and  cutting  out),  tha  care  of  children,  marketing  and  the  keeping  of 
household  accounts.  (4)  Boys  and  girls  inteindiog  to  be  teachers  or  to  pass  on 
to  other  schools  should  oonlinue  the  general  course  to  the  end  of  their  fifteenth 

All  the  pupillB  should  receive  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health.  The  design 
of  6uch  a  school  course,  covering  ithe  three  years  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  would  be 
to  stimulate  the  intellectual  powers,  to  widen  the  mental  outlook,  to  cultivate  the 
sympathies,  and  (wvthout  falMng  into  the  grave  error  of  substituting  a  narrowly 
utilitarian  for  an  educational  training)  to  impart  those  kinds  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  serviceable  to  the  pupils  in  their  practical  experience  of  life.  The  keynoCe 
of  the  whole  should  be  a  g^ieral  training  animaited  by  a  civic  and  national) 
purpose. 

Tlie  differences  between  the  course  of  studies  in  a  higher  elementary  school, 
and  in  a  middle  secondary  school,  would  consist  in  the  following  points :  ( 1 )  the 
higher  elementary  school  would  not  teach  Latin;  (2)  in  the  srtudy  of  English 
literature  and  history,  the  shorter  limits  of  the  higher  elementary  course  would 
naturally  suggest  a  different  range  of  topics  and  sequence  of  treatment;  (3)  the 
higher  ^ementary  school  would  a.'f.ign  for  some  of  its  pupils  a  larger  amount  of 
time  to  handicraft  than  the  secondary;  (4)  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
special  (but  not  vindue)  regard  would  be  had  in  the  higher  elementary  school  to 
the  practical  needs  likely  to  be  soon  encountered  by  the  pupils  in  their  actual 
employment  at  the  conclusion  of  their  short  school  Hfe. 


To  show  the  difference  between  this  "  higher  elementary  "  or  "  new 
high  school "  and  the  "  old  high  school "  as  it  stands  now  reconstructed, 
tbe  legular  Secondary  school  of  England,  I  quote  a  few  of  the  charac- 
teristic regulations  verbatim : — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  HBGULATIONS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS^  ENGLAND^  1905. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 
Average  Age: 

3.  The  average  of  the  scholars  in  any  class  commencing  the  Coui«e  must  be 
not  less  than  12  years,  and  the  Inspector  must  be  satiisfied  that  the  class  as  a 
whole  is  qualified  to  conunenoe  the  Course. 

Subjects  of  Course: 

4.  The  Course  should  provide  for  instruction  in  the  English  Language  and 
Literature,  at  least  one  Language  other  than  English,  Geography,  History, 
Mathematics,  Science  and  Drawing,  with  due  provision  for  Manual  Work  and 
Physical  Exercises,  and,  in  a  girls'  school  for  Housewifery.  Not  less  than  4^  hours 
per  week  must  be  allotted  to  Engli^,  Geography  and  History ;  not  leas  than  3^ 
hoars  to  the  Language  where  only  one  is  taken,  or  le6s  than  6  hours  where  two 
are  taken;  and  not  Ifess  than  7}  hours  to  Science  and  Mathematics,  of  which  at 
least  3  must  be  for  Science.  The  Instruction  in  Science  must  be  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  Where  two  Languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  and  Latin 
isnotoneof  them,  the  Board  will  require  to  be  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  Latin 
i>  for  tiie  advantage  of  the  school. 
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Special  provision  for  girls'  schools: 

S.  Jn  a  girls'  aclioo)  io  which  the  total  number  of  bouts  of  iiwtTUcti 
than  22  per  week,  th«  time  given  to  Sci^wcs  and  Mathematici  maj  be  r 
one-tbird  of  that  total,  provided  that'»t  least  3  boura  are  giren  to  Soien 

Omission  of  Languages  from  Course : 

0.  By  special  permisBion  of  the  Board,  I«]iguageB  ottxr  than  Eof 
be  omitted  in  a  school  which  can  saLiafT  the  Board  that  its  English  oourst 
adef|iiat«  linguistic  and  lit«rar>-  training,  and  that  the  atalT  ia  specially 
to  give  6ucli  inatruotion.  In  thia  case  not  leas  than  Ti  hours  per  weelc 
allotted  to  English,  Geographj'  and  History. 

Curri€iilum  for  scholars  after  completing  the  Course: 

T.  The  curriculum  for  scliolarii  wlio  continue  in  the  school  after  o 
the  Course,  niuy  provide  for  speciali^ntion  in  a  subject  or  a.  group  of  sn 
such  px'tent  on!y  us  ni:iy  b?  approved  by  the  Board  in  any  ca»e. 

Couree  to  bu  t-aken  in  <luc  sequonc-o: 

8.  The  carricuium  for  each  year  qf  the  Cour;*'  must  be  taken  in 
scribed  sequence;  but  scholars  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Inspector,  i 
with  the  year  of  the  course  for  which  Uk;  are  qualified  by  previous  in 
The  retention  of  a  scholar  in  one  year  of  the  Course  for  mon  than  a  sen 
be  approved  ky  the  lospeotor. 

External  examinations: 

9.  Scholars  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  Course  may  not,  exoi 
axpresB  perniissiim  of  the  Board,  ait  for  any  external  examination  e 
which  compriaea  the  whote  school,  or  one  held  solely  for  the  award  of  ad 
or  exhibitions. 

School  year: 

10.  The  school  year  will  beheld  to  begin  on  1st  August,  and  eni 
July.  On  special  appticartion,  howcrer,  from  the  Oovemori,  the  Boar 
prepared  to  reeognize  a  school  ye*r  banning  on  lot  January  and  endin 
December. 

Special  Courses: 

11.  A  school  may  provide  a  Course  which  includes  special  insti 
Science  of  an  advancnl  character,  if  the  Board  are  sa.tisSed  that  such 
il  HpeciaHy  suitable  for  the  tequirementB  of  the  locality. 

Conditions  for  recognition  of  Special  Courses: 


Instruction  in  Science: 

(b)  Instruction  must  be  given  in  at  least  two  distinct  branchea  o 
for  fach  of  which  adequate  laboratory  lUMrommodation,  equipment,  and  i 
must  be  provided.     It  is  not  neoeeeary  that  the  same  branchM  of  Scien 
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be  studied  in  each  year  ot  the  Course,  but  the  selection  should  be  sikch  a«  to 
secure  continuous  and  progressive  instruction  in  Science  suited  to  the  special 
circumstances  ol  the  school.  Where  subjects  other  than  Chemistry  and  Pliysics 
are  taken  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  Course,  the  instruction  in  ikffi% 
years  shouM  include  such  instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  study  of  the  selected  subjects.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year 
of  the  Course  the  infitruction  in  Mathematios  and  8ciend^  should  be  of  a  standard 
equivalent  to  that  indicated  by  'the  Board's  Syllabus  in  Stage  2.  This  require* 
ment  may,  however,  be  relaxed  in  the  case  of  a  branch  of  Science  commeneed  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year. 

Ailocation  of  time :  *  ^ 

(c)  Not  less  than  13  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  Mathmatics  (indad- 
ioc  Theoretical  and  Practical  Geometry),  Science  and  Drawias(,  of  which  at  least 
5  Donrs  must  be  given  to  Science.  Practical  work  in  Sciwice,  including  work  in 
each  of  the  two  seleoted  branches,  must  be  taken  for  not  Iteee  than  3  hours  per 
week.  S 

Manual  Instruction : 

(d)  Unless  special  exemption  is  given  by  the  Board,  Manual  Instruction 
must  form  part  of  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  Course  for  each  scholar,  and 
a  minimum  period  of  H  hours  per  week  must  be  given  to  it.  For  boys.  Manual 
lobtruotion  must  be  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  tools  used  in  handicrafts  in  wood 
or  iron ;  for  girls  the  instructi(m  may  take  the  form  of  Cookery,  Laundry  Work, 
Dairy  Work  or  Needlework,  or  of  a  practical  course  of  Housewifery  including  one 
I:  more  of  these  subjects. 

Differentiated  Courses  in  the  same  school: 

13.  Where  local  circumstances  render  such  an  arrangement  desirable  a  school 
may  submit  for  approval  a  curriculum  providing  for  the  third  and  fourth  years 
of  the  Course,  two  difi'erent  schemes  of  instruction,  one  of  which  is  a  Special 
Course  as  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  general  Course  for  the  first 
aiK?  second  years  must  provide  such  instruction  in  Science  as  will  be  an  adequate 
preparation  for  the  more  advanced  Science  to  be  taken  by  these  scholars.  The 
average  age  of  a  class  commencing  the  Special  Course  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  must  not  be  less  Uian  15  years. 

ikN  "  einheitsschule/^ 

The  Nova  Scotian  school  system,  rudimentary  as  it  is  in  some  of  its 
parts,  more  especially  in  the  modern  subjects  and  their  technical  con- 
tinuations, is  neverthelegs  a  typical  oxample  of  the  "  Einheitsschule  ^* 
system  so  strongly  advocated  by  German  educationists  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  Russell  in  his  "  German  Higher  Schools  *' 
iummarizes  the  history  of  this  movement  as  follows : — 

The  idea  of  national  unity  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  German  Society 
«t  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  which  la;ter  found  expression  in  the  new 
German  Empire,  has  as  its  corn^late  in  the  educational  woriu  the  idea,  of  ar 
Einheitssehule.  This  "Union  School"  was  intended  to  absorb  aW  the  existing 
common  and  higher  schools,  and,  by  welding  them  together,  to  make  one  school 
{(uitabV  for  all  purposes,  continuous  from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  University. 
This  ideal  was  heralded  as  the  panacea  for  all  educational  ills  by  zealous 
pedagogues,  who  established  unions,  founded  journals  and  made  many  speeches  in 
its  support.  The  movement  wa&  popular —  altogether  too  popular  to  suit  German 
bureaucracy.  The  emperor  agreed  with  Bismark  in  thinking  that  the  "  educated 
proletarist"  were  already  too  numerous  :  few^r  university  graduatcB,  rather  than 
more,  was  the  chief  desideratum.  The  ElnhcitisschuJe  was  snuffed  out,  therefore, 
by  the  Berlin  Conference,  1890.     It  was  too  democi'atic  for  Vrussia. 
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AH  the  North  American  countries  and  the  European,  even  to  remote 
Boumania,  are  now  adopting  this  "  unity  "  system  with  rcBpoct  to  the 
elementftry  or  oommon  school  grades,  and  what  I  hare  been  calling  the 
"new  hijth  school"  fjiadcs  in  the  preceding  paragvapha.       Generally 
in  most  of  these  countries,  what  I  have   been   ogling   the  "  old  high 
schools,"  and  the  "teachers'  high  achooh,"  are  left  outside  of  this  con- 
tinuous school  course  from  grade  I  to  grade  XII,  or  higher,  ai 
parallel  with  portions  of  it.    In  Nova  Scotia,  however,  the  union  i 
plete.     In  our  grades  IX  to  XII  we  prepare  (a)   for  our  coll^ 
univereitiee,  ten  per  cent;  (b)  for  our  common  school  teachers, 
per  oent;  and  (c)  for  other  literary,  industrial,  and  serai-technica! 
pationg,  and  the  general  business  of  life,  seventy  per  cent. 

niOH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STrDY. 

All  these  varieties  of  educational  work,  so  far  as  our  people  ] 
it,  have  to  be  done  by  tie  one  system  of  schools,  and  is  practica 
work  of  the  three  systems  of  schools  found  in  older  countries, 
when  we  find  that  the  leading  educational  countries  have  gT^at  di 
in  determining  the  course  of  etudy  in  even  (he  subdivis'on  of  • 
other  class  of  tlicir  different  parallel  schools,  and  are  constantly  r 
changes,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  miwe  difficult  t4 
framing  a  provincial  course,  or  program,  to  use  the  more  technical 
should  give  our  educationists  and  our  people  much  concern. 

If  we  adapt  the  provincial  program  (a)  to  the  universities,  f 
ten  per  cent,  we  can  select  a  modification  or  simplification  of  the 
of  an  old  world  high  school  or  a  new  world  "  old  high  school ;"  < 
to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  for  the  twenty  per  cent,  we  can 
on  a  well  tried  course;  or  (c)  to  the  other  multifarious  occupatd' 
the  countrj',  for  the  seventj-  per  oent  at  preeont  in  our  high 
grades,  we  can  not  suit  all  classes  by  any,  even  the  best  contin 
work,  general,  seml-technicaJ  or  technical.  Nothing  can  be  moi 
dent,  then,  that  a  single  line,  simple,  high  school  program,  can 
suit  Nova  Scotia;  for  it  never  could  be  made  to  suit  any  country 
when  backed  by  the  heaviest  autocratic  power. 

The  solution  must  be  on  the  lines  demonstrated  by  the  hist 

other  countries  as  well  as  by  our 'own  experience  and  needs, 

THE  PROVINCIAL  PROORAM 

must,  therefore,  be  made  up  of  well  balanced  units  of  study  whi< 
people  most  urgently  require,  to  suit  (a)  the  university  studenlj 
our  common  school  teachers,  and  (c)  the  seventy  per  oent  other 
are  now  taking  advantage  of  some  high  school  work,  many  of  who 
already  asking  f<H-  more  specialized  and  technical  instruction. 
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While  all  these  unite  are  on  the  program,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that 
any  pupil  should  have  the  right  io  demand  that  the  subject  he  want& 
must  be  taught;  for  this  would  require  in  nearly  every  scliool  too  great 
a  multiplicity  of  subjecte  to  be  taught.  The  numbor  of  subjecte  taught 
should  bear  some  relation  to  the  number  of  teachers.  The  school  board 
and  principal  might  well  be  given  the  power  to  select  the  units  of  study 
which  would  best  suit  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  staff.  If  new  subjects  would  be  required,  then  a  corresponding  addi- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  teaching  staff.  If  it  happened  that  the  school 
board  and  its  official  adviser,  the  supervising  principal,  oould  not  decide, 
a  friendly  appeal  would  be  in  order  to  the  inspector,  and  ultimately,  if 
necessary,  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  way,  the  course- 
could  be  kept  as  narrow  or  simple  in  each  community  as  its  needs  and 
means  of  securing  an  adequate  teaching  staff  would  render  desirable. 
We  are  now  hampered  by  a  multitude  of  schools  where  a  single  teacher 
sometimes  with  common  school  grades  wante  a  course  which  will  enable 
him  to  do  as  well  with  his  high  school  pupils  as  a  full-staffed  high  school 
should  be  expected  to  do.  This  will  always  be  an  impossibility.  But  the 
irrational  grievance  still  remains.  These  suggestions  I  propose  to  place 
before  the  members  of  the  new  Advisory  Board,  who  are  studying  the 
problem,  as  well  as  before  the  committees  of  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association,  to  whose  recommendations  I  shall  call  attention  in  a  later 
paragraph. 

CIASSIFICATION    OF    PUPILS KINDERGARTEN. 

From  page  13  of  the  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  nearly 
400  pupils  attending  Kindergarten.  Every  school  section  in  which  there 
can  be  a  fully  graded  school  should  have  a  Kindergarten  departments 
Its  equipment  is,  of  course,  more  expersive  than  tliat  of  the  ordinary 
sehool.  But  it  will  repay  the  community.  \ery  much  better  than  the 
cheaper  departments.  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Condon,  President  of  the 
Froebel  Institute  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  so  vigorously  aided  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Kindergarten  into  the  schools,  is  still  aiding  the  move- 
ment in  the  public  and  educational  press.  The  Truro  and  D.irtmouth 
Kindergartens  are  doing  good  work  in  training  teachers.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  kindergartners  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  have  graduated 
from  these  schools,  where  they  have  practise  as  assistants  while  studying. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

From  the  tables  it  will  be  seen,  pages  13  and  14,  that  the  boys 
attending  school  are  in  the  majority  for  the  first  five  years,  after  which 
the  proportion  is  reversed.  In  some  grades  of  the  high  scliools  there  are 
twice  as  many  girls  as  boys. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

Beginning  on  page  15,  the  numbers  taking  the  various  subjects  are 
«bown.  These  include  the  county  academies,  the  high  schools  in  the 
ahown.    These  statistics  include  the  academies,  the  high  schools  in  the 
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French 

Greek  GecKu 
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108       298 
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large  towns,  and  the  pupila  advancing  into  high  school  work,  in  ths 
rural  schools.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  the  numbers  taking 
languages,  for  it  is  with  reference  to  some  of  these  subjects  that  bigb 
schools  abroad  are  difiFerentiated  from  each  other: — 


All  High  School  Grades 

County  Academies 184S 

Non-Academic  High  School  Grades  5478 

The  lower  fi^urefl  are  obtained  by  deducting  the  atatiatics  c 
county  academies  from  the  upper  line  containing  the  sums  total  f< 
prorinoe,  French  and  Latin  are  the  leading  foreign  languages;  an 
academic  figures  show  that  as  a  rule,  in  the  academies,  studeni 
required  to  take  at  least  one  foreign  language.  This  is  not  a  regu 
of  the  Education  department,  but  one  which  is  generally  enforo 
local  school  boards  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal.  The 
academic  high  school  grades  include  individuals  from  perhaps  e> 
hundred  rural  schools.  When  a  pupil  completes  his  eighth  grade  < 
in  a  small  rural  gchool.  he  is  more  likely  to  take  the  English  subje 
the  advanced  grades  whils  he  is  waiting  lor  the  opportunity  to  e 
in  some  expected  empIojTnent.  In  other  words,  the  excess  of  the 
students  in  English  over  the  sum  of  thoie  in  Latin  and  French,  : 
correspond  to  those  in  the  higher  elementary  or  continuation  clasi 
other  countries,  many  of  whom  take  no  foreign  language.  In  Eur 
countries  modern  foreign  languages  are  practically  a  necessity,  an< 
therefore,  required  of  teachers  for  the  elementaiy  schools  in  'Gei 
and  nearly  all  other  continental  countries.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Frei 
the  most  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  if*  use  in  the  Dom. 
Ae  there  appear  to  be  many  who  think  that  foreign  languages  s 
occupy  the  same  place  on  the  program  as  any  of  the  other  subject 
amount  of  work  in  each  may  be  increased.  This  appears  to  be 
necessary  in  the  modem  languages ;  which  should  be  taught  colloqi: 
so  that  after  three  or  four  years  of  stvdy  the  language  can  be  s] 
with  sufficient  freedom  for  use  in  business. 

THE  TIME  TO  COMMENCE  LATIN. 

In  the  "  old  high  schools  "  the  puj)ils  commence  Latin  about  9 
of  age.  It  has  been  found  difficult  to  introduce  it  earlier  than  the 
or  13th  year  of  age  where  tlie  eight  years  elementary  course  artici 
with  the  higher  course.  In  all  the  high  schools  of  Sweden,  and  i: 
rapidly  increasing  "  reform  scliools  "  of  Germany,  the  classical  and 
classical  schools  are  uniting  in  the  three  lower  years,  correspondii 
respects  age  to  our  grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  on  a  common  « 
Latin  to  be  commenced  at  the  same  stage  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  whei 
bifurcation  into  the  classical  and  non-classical  courses  takes  place. 
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is  aQtharitatiye  English  opinion.  Professor  W.  H.  S.  Jones^  M.  A.^ 
Perse  School,  Cambridge,  England,  in  a  paper  just  published,  says  on 
this  point: — 

Another  point  of  great  moment  is  the  age  at  which  Latin  should  he  begun. 
It  is  DOW  generally  agreed  that  Latin  and  French  should  not  be  imposed  together 
on  young  boys  of  niike  or  ten,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  mad  rush  for 
entrance  scholarships  to  the  public  schools,  this  excellent  rule  is  not  carried  out 
in  practice.  My  own  experience  makes  me  believe  that  boys  can  begin  Latin  at 
twelve,  Greds  at  fourteen,  specialize  at  sixteen,  and  be  quite  ready  to  compete 
for  uniyersity  scholarships  at  eigbteen  or  nineteen.  In  the  case  of  boys  who  do 
not  intend  to  specialize  in  classics,  a  very  fair  standard  can  be  reached  under  th« 
same  curriculum  by  the  seventeenth  year. 

He  also  says: — 

I  hay«  mentioned  in  this  paper  a  few  points  for  teachers  to  thrash  out  so  aa 
to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  at  present  in  vogue.  The 
following  objection  has  been  made,  and  will  in  all  probability,  be  made  again.  The 
present  methods  are  the  result  of  centuries  of  evolution;  they  have  been  improved 
up  to  the  utmost,  and  if  they  are  not  a  success,  nothing  will  ever  be  satisfactory. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  thait  the  present  methods  are  not  normal;  that 
they  are  the  product  of  a  period  when  education  was  a  farce  and  when  the  ideals 
of  a  healtiiier  period  had  fallen  into  decay.  But  I  shall  not  lay  any  stress  upon 
ibis,  for  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  conditions  have  entirely  changed  within 
the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  The  curriculum  has  been  growing  wider  and 
wider;  the  time  allowed  for  Latin  has  steadily  decreai^ed.  Granted  that  the 
methods  of  forty  years  ago  ^vere  successful  then,  they  cannot  produce  the  same 
or  even  nearly  the  same  result  at  the  present  time.  Unless  some  means  be  found 
of  adapting  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  modem  conditions  and  needs, 
elassics  must  and  will  disappear  entirely  from  the  school  curriculum.  There  are 
doubtless  many  who  contemplate  such  a  contingency  with  intense  satisfaction^ 
There  are  also  many — and  these  include  the-  majority  of  parents — who  are  appar- 
ently indifferent.  I  ask  all  such  to  study  the  question  and  try  to  reach  the  true 
eonclusion.  But  I  urge  those  who  sincerely  belie\'e  that  the  loss  of  classics 
would  be  an  educational  calamity  to  rouse  themselves,  and  to  bring  their  united 
efforts  to  bear  upon  the  end  which  they  desire  to  achieve. 

The  following  statement  by  an  American  authority  on  college 
entrance  requirements,  the  author  of  our  first  Latin  text  book  on  the 
course,  William  C.  Collar,  of  tl.e  Koxbury  Latin  School,  must  also  be 
of  interest  in  this  connection: — 

The  New  England  Association  of  Modern  Languages  passed  at  it«  last  session, 
after  thorough  discussion,  by  a  vote  in  which  there  were  but  three  dissenting,  a 
resolution  that  the  colleges  be  asked  to  put  French  and  German  on  an  equality, 
M  regards  marks  and  importance  in  the  college  entrance  examination,  with  Greek 
and  Latin.  That  seemtb  at  first  a  somewhat  startling  proposition.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  personally  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  wish  to 
remind  you,  when  I  say  that,  that  I  am  a  classical  teacher,  that  I  earn  my  bread 
by  teaching  Latin  and  Greek;  that  there  is  no  subject  in  the  world  that  I  love 
to  teach  so  much  as  Greek ;  but  we  are  confronted  by  a  situa/tion  which  is 
extremely  interesting  and  it  seems  to  me  is  going  to  be  critical.  There  is  no 
question  that  Greek  is  going  oiat  very  fast  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  disappearing 
very  rapidly,  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  from  the  high  schools  of 
Uassaehusetts;  and  Massachusebts  is  the  stronghold  of  the  study  of  Greek  in 
sehook  in  this  country.  I  personally  believe  that  in  two  or  three  decades  the 
•tndy  of  Greek  will  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  public  high  schools  of  this 
and  other  states.  It  is  not  qcrte  the  same  with  r^ard  to  Latin.  At  first  it  seems 
to  be  the  very  opposite.  There  are  more  persons  studying  Latin  now  than  rver 
before.    The   number  has  ri>pidly    increa&ed  within  a    few  years  in  the    country 
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generAlly.  But  I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  dij  convictioD  is  tb«t,  though 
Ltrtin  was  never  studied  by  so  many  pergons  ae  now,  it  was  never  ho  little  studied 
•M  it  18  now.  If  Greek  is  likely  at  no  dintont  time  to  be  e-limin&tcd  from  the 
public  high  school*,  if  Latin  is  struok  with  dry  rot,  06  I  believe  it  ia,  and  will 
continue  ito  decay  unices  wc  can  lind  botan  remedy  for  the  existing  oonditiona  of 
things,  eapeci&lly  through  a  larger  allotmant  of  time  for  Latin,  what  are  we 
goin^  to  <to,  ladiea  and  gentlemen  t  What  k,  going  to  take  the  place  of  Qxm 
traditiooal  subjects  In  the  tra,ining  in  language!  It  seems  to  me  it  ia  plain  that 
we  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  possiblj  can  with  German  and  French. 

It  ia  true  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  a  large  ei£l«nt  protected  ttudies  and 
subsidiied  studies.  That  protection  and  the  subsidy  cannot  be  eiptcted  very  long 
to  continue,  and  therefoi'e  it  behooves  ue  to  consider — and  consider  in  Ume,  m 
that  we  shall  have  season  for  deliberation — what  is  beet  luidcr  the  circumetanca 
to  do!  I  am  not  aware.  Mr.  President,  that  in  any  college  in  the  land  Greek 
or  Latin  is  specially  protected.  So  far  ae  I  know,  and  I  think  it  must  be  true 
univi^psall.v,  the  modern  lonpiinaes.  French  and  German,  and  other  modern 
iMiguages,  occupy  a  position  of  equality  in  colleges  with  Latin  and  Greeki  but  we 
«ee  this  antonishing  anomaly,  thit  it  b  not  ao  in  tbe  preparatory  schools. 

In  the  last  Report  of  tlie  Board  of  Eflumtion,  England.  1005-G,  at 
page  51,  tlie  following  statement  is  made  respecting  the  English 
schools  :— 

The  disappearance  of  Greek  and  even  Latin  from  many  of  the  scbooU  under 
the  Board's  inspecUtm  makes  English  a  more  important  branch  of  the  curriculum 
tha-n  ever  before.  In  many  cafie»  foreign  langungea  are  begun  simultaneously,  an 
arraJigement  that  must  Itiid  to  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  lost  fcchool  ri'terred  to,  while  in  another  school  of  tlie  same  type, 
the  pupils  in  Form  I  commenced  Latin  and  French  together.  "  Many  of  the 
"  scholars  in  this  Form  arc."  says  the  Inapootor,  "  of  such  low  general  attainment, 
"and  in  particular,  so  ill-ground<>d  in  Engli.-.h,  tliat  the  acquirement  of  Ota 
"  elfinents  even  of  our  foreign  laMRUsge  conatitntea  a  heavy  Uix  niion  their  powers. 
"Having  rt^ard  to  all  Ihe  circumstances  of  the  school,  'it  is,  indeed,  probable 
"  that  nothing  ia  gained  by  the  inclusion  of  a  second  foreign  language  in  the  schod 
"  curriculum." 

THE  OVER-PBESSUnR  COMPLAINT, 

There  has  never  been  in  the  preperibed  course  of  study  in  Nova 
Seotift  such  gTOunr!s  for  complaint  under  this  head  as  in  other  conntries. 
Even  in  the  G«rman  Gymnasien,  the  ultra  clasaicul  high  schools,  with 
Greek  and  Latin,  Religion  and  German,  the  student  must  take  French, 
History,  Geography,  Jlathematics,  including  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and 
<J«ometry;  Writing  for  two  years,  two  hours  a  week;  Drawing  for  four 
years,  two  honrs  a  week;  Natural  Sciences  for  nine  veaTs,  two  hours  a 
week,  including  Botany  and  Zoolc^'  for  the  first  four  years, 
followed  by  Chemistry  and  PbyBlce  the  remaining  five  yeajs.  The 
German  boys  save  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  English  schools  bv  the 
simple  spelling— wi  til  in  the  last  decade  or  two  still  further  simplified 
by  decree — and  in  Arithmetic  by  the  possession  of  the  simple  metric 
flystemj  which  reduces  all  arithmetical  work  to  the  so-caHed  simple 
rules.  But  making  due  allowance  for  all  that,  there  is  no  fear  of 
our  classical  educationisfe  asking  for  the  full  German  classical  courae. 

Nor  are  our  high  school  pupils  stimulated  to  take  up  numerous  high 
•chool  Bubj'ectB  by  the  offer  of  money  grants  for  each  subject  taken :  nor 
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are  money  prizes  offered  by  the  government,  as  in  Ireland,  where  we  also 
find  that  the  **  Intermediate  School  '^  grant  is  caJculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  passes  made  by  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  the  four  high  school  grades. 

In  Nova  Scotian  high  schools  no  one  need  attend  the  provincial 
eiamination,  and  not  a  cent  of  public  grant  is  earned  by  the  most  bril- 
liant success  of  the  pupils  of  a  school.  Still,  it  appears  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  unwise  teacheirs,  foolish  parents,  or  ambitious  students,  too 
much  is  sometimes  being  attenTpted.  But  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
<Jour8e  of  study,  for  it  is  simpler  and  lighter  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  not  extensive  enough  even  for  present  demands ;  nor  is  there 
a  mojiey  inducement,  as  elsewhere,  to  tempt  school  boards  to  put  pressure 
on  students.  Sometimes  teachers  in  other  respects  good  and  sane,  ply 
the  pupil  with  details  which  are  totally  unnecessary  at  the  particular 
stage.  No  matter  how  narrow  a  course,  nor  how  few  the  subjects,  if  the 
teacher  enthusiastically  longs  to  cram  all  he  knows  about  even  one  par- 
ticular subject  into  the  mind  of  the  tender  youth,  there  will  not  only  be 
over-pressure,  but  permanent  injury  done  to  the  child.  No  doubt,  there^ 
fore,  there  is,  under  even  our  present  conditions,  over-pressuT^e  due  to 
the  injudicious  action  of  untrained  or  badly  balanced  teachers,  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  the  essential  points  or  topics  of  a  subject 
which  the  young  student  should  clearly  grasp,  and  the  infinite  detail 
which  a  university  course  or  a  lifetime  of  experience  should  be  left  to 
develop.  Our  greatest  need,  therefore,  is  such  a  training  for  our  teachers 
as  they  obtain  in  European  countries.  The  English,  Scotch  or  Irish 
systems  with  so  many  partially  trained  teachers  as  we  have,  would 
quickly  produce  intolerable  conditions. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Universities  report  a  good  year,  on  page  47.  Correcting  the 
total  attendance  for  the  year,  as  shown  there,  we  have  the  following : — 

King's  College   52 

Presbyterian  College   26 

Acadia  College   155 

Dalhousie  College 362 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 129 

Collie  Ste.  Anne   63 

Total  attending  colleges 777 

Attended  previous  year 736 

Increase  43 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  September,  St.  Francis  Xavier  cele- 
brated its  Jubilee  anniversary  in  splendid  form,  with  the  harmonious 
cooperation  of  its  sister  universities.    The  occasion  was  not  only  a  bril- 
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li&nt  one,  but  an  epocb-makiiig  event  in  the  development  o: 
inational  courteey. 

■Some  time  later,  repreeentatives  of  the  leading  uoive 
Atlantic  provincea,  on  the  initiative  of  leading  industrial 

men,  met  within  the  Province  Building  to  assure  the  Gov 
should  a  worthy  institution  for  the  higher  technical  educa 
liahed  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  universities  would  be  disposed  to 
such  an  institution,  instead  of  competing  with  it,  onlj  the 
tary  work  to  bo  attempted  in  the  universities.  The  mean^  • 
tutions,  indeed,  will  be  sufBcieutiy  tAxed  by  improvement 
other  directions.  This  agreement  will  no  douU  greatly 
development  proposed. 

A  COLLEGE  OF  TECHNOLoGV, 
or  School  of  Engineering  has  for  some  time  been  a  growin 
numbers  of  students  in  the  engineering  courses  started  at  J 
St,  Francis  Xavier  prove  the  magnitude  of  the  local  d 
natural  resources  of  the  Province  make  a  large  range  of 
able.  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  Mining  and  Chemical 
Metallurgy,  As^ying  and  Beeearch  work  are  necessary  t 
various  resources  of  the  Province.  The  education  of  our  i 
at  home  will  give  ua  more  men,  men  more  likely  to  be  int 
development  of  local  industries,  men  who  understand  our 
labor  and  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  out  peculiar  envi 
whom  we  can  know  and  therefore  trust. 

It  will  also  help  to  give  ua  qualified  teachers,  not  only 
technical  classes  which  are  now  becoming  neces.«ary;  but  i 
schools,  wliere  it  may  be  desirable  to  lay  a  special  foundat 
technical  education,  or  teach  special  technical  subjects. 

In  llie  valuable  report  of  tlieCoiiimiRHJon  on  Iiidiistrit 
cal  Education,  submitted  in  April  laft  to  the  Legislature 
setts,  it  is  stitfd  in  agreement  with  this  ToNcy  that, — 

The  conmttsaion  Tecognizes  that  tb«re  should  be  no  interft 
public  echoed  system  as  it  exiate  by  a.  separMe  auUioritj  hav 
powers  with  those  of  the  Board  of  Education,  yet  it  belleven  tli 
of  industrial  training,  a^icuHuie.  domestic  and  mechanical  scii 
tausht  in  the  public  schoots,  and,  as  already  stated,  that  ther 
addition  to  this  elementary  teaching,  diatinotive  iudustrial  Be 
entirely  from  the  public  school  ayatcm.  The  foregoing  n 
logrther  with  the  bill  embodying  the  viewe  of  the  Commission 
industrial  schoola,  soivea  this  problem. 

Instruction  in  public  elementary  and  high  echook  would 
logically  lead  fo  the  entrance  of  students  on  the  work  of  the  inc 
trial  schools;  and  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  aj 
would  deal  solely  and  entirely  with  such  schools,  thus  abrogating 
Uavina  the  tokool  aalhoritiet  an  thaW  own  initiative  to  inlrodaof 
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cwrsea  in  the  public  schoola.    This  avoidfl  conflict,  and  insures  harmony  and  a 
d«v<elopment  of  the  eystem  of  industrial   training  so  much  to  be  desired. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commiseion  is  perfectly  sensible  of  the  fact 
thait  no  comprehensive  plan  for  securing  industrial  education  can  be  created  bj 
the  fiat  of  the  L^slature;  such  a  plan  must  be  the  result  of  practical  experience^ 
growing  out  of  experiments. 

THE  COLLEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

A  sammaTy  report  of  this  institution  and  its  successful  inauguration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  at  pa^e  166.  In  its  affiliation  with  the 
Provincial  Normal  School,  our  authorities  have  taken  a  position  which 
the  Ma8=«chusett«  Commission  above  quoted  virtually  recommends  to 
lis  own  Legislature,  in  the  following  words : — 

In  order  to  secure  proper  instruction  for  teachers  in  the  elements  of  agn- 
eultare,  there  eeems  to  be  a  necessity  for  some  normal  department  or  separate 
normal  pcbool.  The  rotnmiRftion  has  considered  two  propositions  ;  one,  to  e8tab< 
I&h  a  Norma]  School  in  the  A^icultural  Gollege,  and  another  to  establish  a 
separate  Normal  School.  The  Agricultural  CoU^e  haa  the  plant  and  all  the 
facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Agriculture  to  those  desiring  to 
1>ecoine  instnictoni  in  such  elements  It  has,  therefore,  been  considered  the  wiser 
plan  to  recommend  a  normal  department  in  the^xisting  Agricultural  College,  thqi 
saTinj?  expense  and  avoidinfi;  the  nece«fi\y  of  duplicatinc;  plants.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  fact  that  some  of  the  seniors  in  the  Agricultural  Colfege  are  qualified  to  give 
ioaimclion,  thus  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  college. 

With  the  College  of  Agriculture  under  the  special  management  ot 
Principal  Gumming,  and  the  Provincial  ^NTormal  School  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Soloan,  scientific  training  and  literary  scholarship  will  be  har^ 
moniuusly  and  effectively  combined,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  so  as  to 
giTB  us  teachers  who  may  be  as  good  models  for  those  of  other  countries 
as  the  affiliated  institutions  have  already  become  in  their  line. 

MECHANIC^   DOMESTIC^  AND  RURAL  SCIENCE. 

We  have  now  organized  and  ready  for  extension  as  local  needs  may 
require,  these  three  classes  of  special  schools.  In  the  near  future,  elemen- 
tary technical  schools  for  the  greater  industrial  centres  may  develop. 

Kural  Science  is  a  new  term  already  widely  used  in  educational  liter- 
ature, to  take  the  place  of  the  rather  misleading  term,  Agricultural 
schools.  Agriculture  cannot  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  as  agriculture.  The  most  which  we  find  can  be  effectually  done 
is  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  interesting  observation  of 
the  order  of  nature  in  developing  the  myriad  living  forms  from  thedead 
earth  and  empty  air.  When  they  discover  how  nature  acts,  they  can 
put  things  so,  that  it  will  work  for  them.  The  school  garden  is  their 
laboratory.  The  countryside  is  the  little  world  where  all  these  magical 
dianges  can  be  seen  constantly  going  on.  Five  cents  worth  of  seed  can 
be  80  placed  that  in  one  short  summer,  after  showing  wonders  in  green 
teaves,  beauty  in  marvellous  flowers,  mysteries  in  seed  pods,  it  at  last 
produces  fifty  cents— or  one  hundred  cents — or  two  hundred  cents — all 
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depending  on  the  knowing  how  to  take  advantage  of  natur 
principles  of  science  underlying  successful  agriculture,  can 
be  made  to  reveal  themselves,  to  capture  the  intercBt  of  t 
start  a  train  of  intelligent  observation  and  constructiYe  U 
may  later  make  him  a  power  over  hla  environment,  a 
possibly,  a  f;reat  man  among  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  grant  given  to  encourage  this  side  of  education 
wlien  compared  with  those  given  to  Hechanic  and  Don 
Yet  there  are  several  towns  in  the  Province  where  advantaj 
been  taken  of  the  libenil  graiit-s,  iicecsnary  only  to  stimt 
As  the  general  educational  work  grows,  it  is  verj'  prob 
grants  to  those  subjet-tg  may  be  gradually  reduced.  Wh* 
find  them  to  be  of  value,  they  will  be  subsiJized  by  local  ei 
ously  as  are  the  other  useful  educational  subjects. 

THE   inspectors'   HE  PORTS 

are  published  in  the  Appendix,  beginning  at  page  G8,  and 
information  resptcting  the  different  divi.sions  of  the  Pi 
re-subdivision  of  the  Island  of  Cape  Kreton  into  three  ins[ 
already  produced  good  results. 

The  next  most  necessary  change  is  the  reduction  of 
inspectorate  of  Cumberland  and  West  Colchester.  The  oi 
Colchester  county  into  a  new  inspectorate  will  be  the  mc 
solution  of  the  diilieulty,  Cumberland,  Pictou  and  Colch 
will  then  make  average  .inspectorial  divisions. 

James  H.  ilunro,  In^^pector  of  Yarmouth  and  Shelb 
for  twenty  years,  following  a  teaching  career  of  thirty-fi 
tendered  his  resignation,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  c 
when  domestic  conditions  require  his  presence  at  home.  T 
be  glad  to  know  that  aft*r  iifty-live  years  of  active,  hrai 
^ective  service  as  a  teacher  and  inspector,  he  is  still,  perhf 
than  younger  men  to  perform  the  duties  of  so  exacting  a  p 
with  regret  his  reeignation  is  likely  to  be  accepted;  but  a  gn 
should  bo  ready  to  recognize  tlie  merit  of  a  service  so  ui 
every  year  of  which  was  one  of  honest  and  successful  wor 

SCHOOL  SECTION'    PENSIOfJ   STSTEM. 

On  page  120  will  be  fomid  the  Report  of  the  H: 
Board,  which  is  still  leading  in  educational  improvemei 
attention  to  its  adoption  of  a  local  pension  scheme  to  sn 
annuity  given  by  the  Province  to  teachers  whose  term  of 
them  to  retire  in  its  enjoyment.  This  policy  is  commendc 
Bider«.tion  of  all  school  boards  desiring  to  obtain  the  conti 
of  competent  teachers. 
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VACATION   SCHOOLS. 

The  Halifap:  Board  has  also  inaugurated  a  system  of  Vacation 
schools,  which  appears  to  have  very  sucoeesfuUy  united  holiday  amuse- 
ment with  intellectual,  physical  and  moral  education,  which  places  the 
city  pupil  who  cannot  take  his  vacation  in  the  country  on  as  favorable  a 
plane,  perhaps,  as  his  rusticating  schoolfellow. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  is  also  carefully  considering  the  inauguration  of  night 
schools  for  those  who  having  passed  the  compulsory  school  age  and 
requiring  to  work  during  the  day  are  desirous  of  more  education.  Such 
schools  can  be  organized  by  any  school  board,  as  "  Evening  Schools,*' 
under  Eegulation  142. 

PROVINCIAL   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Appendices  contain  many  reports  of  interest,  but  reference  need 
be  made  here  to,  perhaps,  only  one  more,  which  will  be  found  beginning 
at  page  179.  Although  the  convention  did  not  meet  exactly  within  the 
school  year  1905-6,  it  naturally  and  conveniently  comes  in  at  the  winding 
up  of  one  year  and  the  opening  of  the  next. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  resolution  on  this  subject  was  briskly  discussed,  and  recommends 
apecifically,  (1)  a  dental,  (2)  an  optical,  and  (3)  a  general  medi- 
<^  examination  of  pupils.  Such  examinations  should  be  periodical.  A 
^ntal  examination  appears,  according  to  high  authority,  to  be  necessa- 
rily made  by  properly  qualified  dentists.  A  properly  qualified  general 
medical  doctor  would  undoubtedly  be  competent  to  examine  the  eye- 
sight and  hearing  as  well  as  the  general  state  of  health.  I  am  recom- 
mending that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  school  boards  may  have  the 
power  to  make  such  arrangements  whenever  they  believe  it  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  to  do  so. 

For  many  years  medical  inspection  has  been  carried  out  in  Prance, 
Germany,  England  and  other  European  countries;  and  although  not 
introduced  into  the  Boston  schools  until  1890,  it  has  so  approved  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people  that  last  year  the  imperative  medical  exam- 
ination of  pupils  in  every  school  section  in  the  state  w^as  made  possible. 
These  facts  alone  should  suggest  that  we  are  at  present  not  doing  our 
whole  duty  to  our  children,  because  we  have  not  made  provision  against 
those  slow  and  unnoticed  diseases  that  are  undermining  the  health  of  a 
large  majority  of  pupils. 

The  child  cannot  look  continuously  at  the  blackboard  or  at  his  book. 
When  he  tries  it  he  is  often  seized  with  a  feeling  o^  unrest  or  of  pain. 
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e  teacher  thinks  he  is  born  bad.    The  boy,  as  well 

J  come  to  think  so  too.  The  cause  of  all  may  be 
ommoofttiun  of  the  eye,  which  an  optician  could  pror 
rect,  and  thus  make  a  new  boy  of  the  pupil.  The  d; 
diecOTer  that  his  sight  or  his  heaiing  is  defective— 
ii^ht  compelling  incident  in  mature  life  forces  it  c 
well  known  is  this,  that  in  the  Provincial  Normal  £ 
iTofessor  with  a  medical  education  trains  the  teacher 
!ects  in  sight  and  hearing  in  their  pupils.  I  do  not  se 
:  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every  pupil  entering  9 
y  have  his  age  and  parentage  recorded  in  Uie  r€^8i 
reical  measurements,  including  weight,  height,  etc.,  i 
ht,  hearing,  general  temperament,  health,  and  health 
re  done,  it  would  not  only  interest  teachers  more  i: 
ir  pupils,  but  none  would  oome  to  hate  school  life  on  a 
ited  physical  defecta,  which  even  when  not  temed 
>wn  and  taken  into  consideration.  Children  ofb 
■onic  or  other  affections  of  the  nose,  tiiroat,  teeth;  or 
eases  of  slow  development;  so  that  the  examination  m 
■  future  health  of  the  child  affected,  but  of  his  asaocial 

The  Supen'isor  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Halifax 
omraendation  to  the  Board  in  the  following  statemer 

To  make  clearer  the  oecesaity  for  euch  an  appointment   i 

snditure  thnt  would  have  to  be  inoorrad  allow  ma  to  outlio 
lid  be  reqiilred  of  hfm: 

1.  To  oertify  regarding  the  health  of  teachers  applying  fo 
i^hing  staff  or  for  leave  of  absenoe  on  account  of  illness.  6c 
this  U  neceesary  in  vEew  of  the  existence  of  a  Teachers'  Peni 

2.  To  examine  pupite  claiming  exemption  from  the  penalt 
V  Attendance  Act. 

3.  To  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school  build 

4.  To  exnmine  not  lees  than  three  times  a  year  ftll  pupil 
■sical  defects  and  to  notify  the  proper  authorities  of  any  ser 
Idren  on  entering  school  should  be  examined. 

5.  To  take  special  precautions  against  the  spread  of  infe< 
doubtful  cnsee  to  visit  the  homea  of  patients  for  the  sole  pui 

quarantining,  but  not  to  prescribe  or  in  any  way  interfei 
the  family  physician, 

fl.  To  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  b*«t  methoda  of  testing 
detrctinK  adenoid  growthe,  of  examining  the  teeth,  of  notin 
13  of  contagious  and  nervous  discjises  nod  mental  fatigue, 
iver  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  tPachere  on  thc«e  subjects  ae  w 
cral  principlei  of  hygiene  as  relnted  to  school  work. 

AIJ  thifi  seems  a  very  formidable  task  for  m>e  man,  but  if  h 
ipftthy.  >|!OOil  jriilniiiiii,.  and  iiitexiit.'  if  he  has  maile  sctiiew 
g-e.  ear  and  throat  diseases,  and  especially  if  he  instructs 
iires  their  confidence  so  that  every  one  of  them  becomes  his 
e-fenths  of  his  work  will  be  accomplished  while  not  the 
■ard  will  be  the  benedictions  of  the  whole  cwnmunity  for  an 
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As  he  merely  points  out  defects,  gives  advice,  and  refem  every  defective  child 
to  hib  family  physician  for  treatment  he  runs  no  risks  of  antagonising  the  mem- 
hetn  of  his  own  profession.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  a  very  moderate  sum  to 
secure  a  vigorous  young  man  who  has  potentially  all  the  qualifications  required, 
bat  who  is  not  yet  incumbered  with  the  responsibility  of  an  eztensre  and  lucrative 
practice. 

CONTRACT  BETWEEN  TEACHERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  resolution  on  page  185.  I  must 
state,  however,  that  the  only  incident  bearing  on  this  question  during 
the  last  year  made  such  a  regulation  a  disadvantage  to  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  had  a  similar  or  a  two-vear  contract  with  the  school  board  of  a 
town.  Being  oflfered  a  higher  salary  in  another  section,  she  gave  too 
short  a  notice  to  the  school  board,  which  withheld  $^5  of  the  last  instal- 
ment of  her  salary,  presumably  to  cover  the  cost  of  advertising  for  a 
new  teacher,  etc.  The  teacher's  coimsel  appealed  to  the  Education 
Department,  which,  instead  of  coercing  the  trustees,  feared  that  the 
suspension  of  the  teacher's  license  for  violation  of  contract  might  be  the 
proper  course.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  case  since;  but  the  facts 
were  reported  to  the  Inspector  for  the  discipline  necessary. 

HIGH   SCHOOL    PASS. 

The  recommendation  with  respett  to  high  school  passes  of  grades  B^ 
C,  and  D — ^that  an  aggregate  of  400  on  any  six  papers  should  merit  a 
certificate — has  been  approved. 

INCREASING  THE   NUMBER   OF   HIGH    SCHOOL   GRADES. 

By  reference  to  th^  minutes  of  the  Association,  published  for  the  full 
information  of  all  concerned.  Appendix,  pages  181-5,  it  will  be 
aeen  that  a  recommendation  was  passed  to  diange  our  present  grades 
IX,  X,  and  XI  into  a  four  years  course,  leaving  grade  A  in  its  old 
place,  although  the  sub-committee  of  the  committee  of  nineteen  had 
appointed  special  committees  to  consider  its  revision.  x\lthough,  as 
President^  I  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  revise  the 
whole  course  from  grade  I  to  grade  XII,  because  as  Superintendent  I 
knew  the  difficulties  involved,  the  motion  appointing  the  committee  of 
sixteen,  which  is  now  at  work,  gave  it  a  free  hand  only  in  the  common 
achool  grades.  In  the  high  school  grades  below  XII,  the  committee  was 
restricted  to  the  discovery  of  an  appropriate  content  for  each  title  out- 
lining the  proposed  new  four  grades.  And  grade  XII  was  placed  beyond 
the  limits  of  revision  altogether.  The  fact  is,  tliere  was  no  time  for 
deliberation — either  in  committee  or  in  the  convention — when  the  sub- 
ject was  dealt  with.  The  proposed  course  would  suit  admirably  for 
a  few  schools,  however. 

In  some  respects  its  suggestions  may  prove  valuable  for  a  provincial 
program,  and  should  be  tested  as  soon  as  possible.  If  this  can  be 
dt>ne  without  the  labor  and  expense    of   reprinting    registers    and  the 
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.erous  statistical  blankB,  for  which  there  wil 
',  a  measure  of  revision  can  be  arranged  to  gt 
nning  of  the  next  school  year.  These  Jeaturea  a 
of  some  of  ihe  coursea  provided  in  (he  Provii 
the  placing  of  foreign  languages  on  the  same  pL 
r  Eubjecta.  I  am  preparing  suggeetions  with  eu 
opose  to  Gubmit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ad\ 
eutatioQ  to  the  Council,  for  publication  in  the  i 

[  cannot  recommend,  however,  (1)  the  interpt 
le  below  "  A  " ;  for  tliia  would  make  our  course 
ctionable  than  ever,  while  it  would  require  the 
reprinting  of  nearly  all  our  present  forma,  wit 
>ing  it  all  a  few  years  later. 

rhe  more  economical  and  convenient  method 
■s  program  would  be  to  reconstruct  the  fourth  yea 
1ft  A,  and  to  trim  down  thi.'  lower  jjr.idea  to  the  i 
Id  make  an  easy  transition,  enabling  us  to  retain 
IS  for  all  the  lower  grades  up  to  anti  including  \ 
in  thrown  upon  our  rural  schools,  of  which  severs 
ig  a  little  high  school  work  with  a  few  of  their  a 
magined,  when  it  is  understood  that  foreign  Ian, 
erati\"e  portion  of  all  but  the  lowest  grade,  and  t 
matriculation  in  college  or  a  teicher's  license,  e 
1,  there  would  need  to  be  four  classes  of  the  same 
first  year,  second  year,  fhiid  year,  and  fourth  yt 
■ct  these  rural  schools  to  function  as  the  mode 
inuation  classes  which  are  coming  into  existenoe 
s  under  the  special  ca^e  of  government  in  everj 
le  world,  even  in  those  with  the  best  old  high  sc. 
losed  system  should  be  introduced,  with  our  pree 
of  it  all,  with  its  three  years  course  of  ten  eubj 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  IHPEKATIV: 
[2)  Foreign  languages  have  been  imperative  c 
lers  since  1893,  exactly  on  the  same  general  Iln 
y  since  1900 ;  and  as  is  now  the  general  rule  in  f 
also  imperative  on  our  first  clasa  elementary  f< 
through  the  Normal  School — more  than  is  requ 
.  Foreign  languagee  are  not  so  generally  m 
>pe,  where  every  geographically  small  country  1 
;e.  French  is  specially  desirable  in  Canada;  G« 
ip>to-date  scholar,  be  he  in  the  literary,  scientific 
e  Latin  and  Greek  are  necessary  for  some  of  Hie  \ 
i  a  foreign  language  imperative  on  all  of  high  c 
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a  doubtful  policy  (which  the  practise  of  some  authoritative  modem 
svBtems  tends  to  prove),  would  be,  at  least  in  Xova  Scotia,  a  new  policy. 
I  cannot,  then,  in  accordance  with  usual  procedure,  recommend  its 
acceptance  until  it  is  adopted  by  some  provincial  authority  after  delib- 
erate consideration  and  full  discussion.  No  «ne  desiring  to  do  what  is 
best,  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  for  himself,  and  the  collective 
(pinion  of  the  country,  will  object  to  a  deliberation  which  may  not  only 
lead  to  wiser  conclusions,  but  to  a  practically  unanimous  agreement 

The  whole  subject  is  so  complex,  the  knowledge,  the  tastes,  the  expe- 
riences, and  the  prejudices  of  individuals  so  various,,  that  countries 
which,  like  Germany  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  thought  that  a  single 
high  school  course  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  few  of  the  "best 
people  ^'  should  be  enforced  on  all,  had  to  divide  that  course  into  three, 
and  then,  after  that,  to  establish  still  different  ones  for  teachers,  for 
girls,  for  the  general  public  passing  through  the  common  schools,  for  the 
various  classes  of  mechanics,  artisans,  business,  and  the  different  indus- 
trial and  technical  occupations.  We  cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  find 
the  solution  a  simple  one,  to  be  solved  offhand,  when  at  the  very  outset 
we  cannot  duplicate  the  best  systems  which  can  maintain  their  stability 
even  for  a  few  years. 

The  following  passao^e  from  the  magnificently  comprehensive 
Report  of  the  Education  Commission  of  New  South  Wales,  which  has 
jiLst  been  publifthed,  well  expresses  the  sentiments  of  all  serious 
students  of  public  education  : 

Difficult jf  of  creating  a  good  Educational  System. — So  far,  we  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  recognised  that — ^to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Dr.  Luig^  Oredaro,  an 
Italian  edncationlBt  and  parliamentarian:  "It  is  an  easier  miutter  to  mobilise 
an  armj,  bnild  a  man-of-war,  to  open  up  oommeroe  and  industry,  to  construct 
a  railway,  than  it  is  to  found  a  good  educational  system." 

Excellence  in  such  a  system  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  long-sighted  and 
nndeviating  policy — a  policy  which  will  never  be  disturbed  excepting  after 
ezhaustiye  criticism  by  educational  experts. 

Neither  hare  we,  6o  far,  created  a  satisfactory  or  definiite  eduoational  ideal, 
though  that  is  a  duty  we  should  discharge  without  delay,  for  without  it  we 
cannot  progress  satisfactorily.  That  a  controlling  ideal  is  absolutely  necessary 
will  be  recognized  by  any  edacaitionist  who  will  give  the  matter  his  serious 
attention. 

Effect  of  iU-considered  Change. — In  Italy  it  has  been  complained  that  its 
edneadonal  policy  could  never  attain  to  a  so/tisfactory  condition,  seeing  that 
it  is  continually  subject  to  change  through  "  political  cataclysms,  which  are 
the  ruin  of  school  systems."  Each  Minister,  it  is  alleged,  without  having  any 
ipecial  qnalification  as  an  educationist^  has  not  hesitated  to  impress  upon  the 
•dieme  his  particular  ideas,  with  the  result  that  the  Italian  system  is  said  to 
be  the  victim  of  regulation  after  regulation  "  embodying  neither  organic  develop- 
ment nor  important  educational  principle." 
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The  disposition  so  geaerally  and  geDerously  tnai 
ell  moditicutioiia  in  our  courses  of  study  as  the  gel 
ucational  development  and   the  special  needs  of 
*,  gives  promise  of  an  ultimate  arrangement  whicl 
)usly  accepted  as  the  best  possible  in  the  circumai 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MAoKiT, 

Buperintendsn 
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TABLE  XXV. 

Conspectus   of   M.  P.  Q.  Examination   Results   by  Stations. 


Station. 


Advocate , 

Amhent  ....    ...... 

Aanapolia 

Antigonish 

Arichat  

Baddeck 

B*rriagton 

Be%r  River 

Berwick 

Bridgetown 

Bndgewater , 

Ca«8o , 

Chester 

-Chareh  Point , 

pigby 

<  Jlace  Bay    

"Great  Village 

Guysboro 

Halifax  

KentTille , 

Liverpool , 

Lockeport 

Lunenonrg 

Mabou    

Maitlaod 

Marearee  Harbor 

Midaie  Musqaodoboit 

Middleton , 

New  Glasgow 

North  Syouiey , 

Oxford...... 

Parrsboro , 

Pictou , 

Port  Hawkesbury  . . . , 

Port  Hood 

River  John 

Sheet  Harbor 

ShelbuTDe , 

8herbrooke 

Springhill 

Stellarton      , 

St.  Pet«r'i 


Sydney 
T&tamai 


i&tamagouche 
Traro   


Upper  Stewiacke 

Westport 

Westville 

Windsor 

Wolfville 

Yarmouth 


Total 


1905. 


5 

o 


Rank  of 
Candidates. 


C 


T3 

0 
O 

30 


1906. 


s 

o 

H 


Rank  of 
Candidates. 


u 


17 

8 

25 

8 

22 

18 

6 

12 

12 

14 

4 

4 

3 

10 


15 

8 

41 

8 

17 

6 

25 

5 

6 

9 

13 

13 

13 

11 

15 

6 


11 
6 

11 
1 
6 
7 
5 
8 
6 
2 
3 
3 


9 
2 
26 
3 
4 
4 
7 


4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
1 


33  24 


IS 

8 

/ 
11 

7 


1 
3 
6 
3 
3 


5' . . . 


9 

1 

7 

10 

12 

14 

4 


18 
12 
13 


4 
1 

»  ■  I 

6 
2 


•  ■  •  • 


5 

9 

10 

4 


569  245 


6 

2 
10 

5 
11 

9 


4 
fi 
10 
1 
1 
3 
4 


6 

6 

14 

4 

13 
2 

17 
4 
2 
4 
7 
5 
7 
7 

11 
4 
9 

12 
4 
1 

7 
4 
2 
6 

•  • 

6 
4 
9 
6 
4 


2 

8 
2 

8 


277 


3 
2 
3 
2 


1 
2 


•  «  •  • 


1 
1 


4 
2 


1 

>  • 

i 


5 

1 


1 

t    m 

3 


1 

■ 

1 


40 


1 

i 


•  •  •  • 


»  •  •  • 


2 

7 

11 

30 

4 

5 

5 

8 

4 

11 

19 

12 

3 

2 

13 

8 

23 

7 

39 

10 

22 

6 

20 

3 

5 

6 

19 

19 

14 

10 

13 

9 

38 

5 

6 

4 

14 

12 

■  •  • 

3 
4 

12 

15 
8 

37 
2 
9 
1 

17 
5 
4 


565 
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CO 


1 

5 

2 

16 

>  •  • 

2 
1 
5 
3 
6 
7 
6 
1 
2 
9 
4 

14 
1 

16 
3 
3 

12 
1 

5 

13 

9 

7 

6 

12 

4 

21 

»  ■  • 

3 
1 
4 
1 

2 
1 
3 
4 
4 
23 


«  •  •  • 


259 


4 


1 
2 
8 

13 
4 
2 
4 
3 
1 
5 

11 
5 
2 


282 
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1 
1 


•  •  ■  • 


1 
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4 

4 

9 

5 
19 

7 
17 

6 

8 

2 

5 

1 

6 

8 

6 

6 

1 

5 
17 

1 

3 

3 

8 
11 
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3 
8 
9 
4 
14 
2 
2 
1 
8. 
4 
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1 
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2 
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APPENDIX     A. 


Provincial   Normal  School. 

David  Soloan^  LL.  D.,  Principal. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.  C, 

Superintendent  of  Education,  N.  S. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  for  the 
jear  ended  July,  1906. 

The  enrolment  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  exclusive  of  the 
auininer  classes  in  natural  science,  is  greater  than  last  year,  but  only  by 
six,  although  economic  and  educational  conditions  in  the  province  would 
«eem  to  have  promised  a  larger  attendance.  In  the  "  A  "  class  there  were 
five  students,  three  of  whom  were  graduates  of  provincial  colleges ;  in  the 
'*B"  class,  eighty-two;  in  the  ^'  C  "  class,  forty^-five;  and  in  the  "D*' 
dass  twenty-two,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  One 
«tudent  completed  the  course  for  license  in  mechanictscience.  A  perman^ 
entand  regrettable  condition  is  the  small  ptoportion  of  young  men  in  the 
Tarious  classes,  the  number  for  the  year  being  only  eighteen.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that,  since  our  country  reflects  social  and  industrial 
xwnditions  prevalent  in  sister  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  male  teachers  will  undergo  a  still  further  decrease  until 
•only  the  comparatively  few  well-paid  positions  will  be  filled  by  them. 

The  appended  lists  of  awards  show  the  distribution  of  the  students 
according  to  counties  and  classes,  and  the  promotions  granted  to  graduates 
t)f  former  years.  Altogether,  eleven  Academic  diplomas  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  school  year;  eighty-three  First  Rank,  of  which  seventeeuj  were 
piomotions;  fifty-seven  Second  Rank,  of  which  five  were  promotions,  and 
"eleven  "  interims ''  liable  to  advancement  at  the  end  of  a  year ;  twenty- 
seven  Third  Bank,  of  which  five  are  "  interim.'' 

During  the  year  all  of  the  various  departrtients  of  the  school  were  in 
full  working  condition  esoept  the  summer  classes  in  language-method  for 
Acadian  teachers.  These  courses  had  been  advertised  in  the  April  Jour- 
na/  of  Education,  and  applications  for  admission  had  been  invited,  but 
as  only  four  applicants  offered,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  postpone  the 
Bession  to  the  following  summer.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
"bilin^  teachers  of  S^ova  Scotia  had  already  in  former  summers  availed 
•of  the  instruction   given   in   this   department,   so   that   hereafter   it 
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y  prove  sufficient  to  offer  the  course  bieonially.  Su 
ural  science  and  olieniiefry  were  conducted  by  Mr,  ] 
id  in  the  April  Journal.  Four  students  completed  th 
3ing  to  the  Eural  Science  diploma,  and  were  recom 
ird  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Intercourse  between  the  College  of  Agriculture  : 
lool  was  afforded  on  the  part  of  the  former  insUtutioi 

medium  of  the  short  courses  in  Agriculture  held  di 
ich  were  attended  by  our  male  students, 

Beciprocal  functions  were  discharged  by  the  Normal 
English,  Arithmetic,  and  Chemistry,  conducted  b 
cially  for  the  students  of  the  College.  Very  pleasi] 
itions  were  maintained  between  the  two  institutions, ' 
College  proving  to  be  a  very  commendable  reprea 
rt,  and  interested  in  their  studies. 

School-gardeu  and  greenhouse  were  put  to  good  use 
ie  improvements  were  effected  on  the  roadways  and 
luiJding  of  the  fence  on  the  wesitern  boundary  is  bad 
lecoming  setting  to  tlie  buildings,  grounds  and  garde 

A  mild  winter  sfeson  and  an  agreeable  spring  wer 
at  far  to  ensure  a  regular  attendance  on  classes. 
(ness  among  students.  A  wholesome  spirit  pervaded  1 
;  the  intercourse  of  teachers  and  students,  and  ke 
erest  in  school  societies,  Kuch  as  the  Literary  Institute 
J  tlie  Choral  Club.  Between  December  and  June 
e  yormal,  appeared  monthly.  Lectures  on  scientific 
torial  art,  illustrated  by  lantern  views,  were  deliverec 
;  session ;  and  several  Iccturee  of  an  instructive  and  p 

Hygiene  in  relation  to  Consumption,  were  given  to  tl 
!  auspices  of  the  Colchester  Society  for  the  Preventioi 

Military  drill  for  the  young  men  continued  under 
'.  'Mattliews,  and  the  young  women-students  were  esei 
I  customary  calisthenics,  but  also  in  the  simple  tui 
ecling,  and  forming  movements.  Unfortunately, 
mber  of  ma)e  students  promises  badly  for  the  dissemi 
military  exercises.  Li  cut  en  ant- Colonel  Irving,  of  Hi 
ercst  in  the  little  cailet  corps  by  paying  a  visit  of  insp 
;  encouragingly  to  its  memljcrs.  Of  the  calisthenlc 
>  target  practice,  he  expressed  his  unqualified  appro' 

Xo  change  is  to  bo  reportecl  in  the  teaching  staff  sii 
es^scntial  change  in  the  conditions  und"r  which  the  v 
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has  been  carried  on.  Where  gradual  inoditication  of  administration  is 
hopefully  looked  for  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  is  in  the  distribution  of 
effort  among  tthe  three  niain  interests — instruction,  pure  and  simple, 
instruction  as  illustrative  of  method,  and  teacliing-practice  and  observa- 
tion. Indeed,  material  progress  has  been  fairly  constant  in  reducing  effort 
in  the  first  of  these  divisions,  and  ^t  present  1  am  almost  warranted  in 
describing  the  chief  activities  of  the  school  under  the  last  two  categories, 
viz.,  instruction  illustra-tive  of  method,  and  teaching-practice  and  obser- 
vation. If  it  should  be  wondered  at  that  in  our  Normal  School  academic 
work  should  to  some  extent  still  figure  as  an  educational  element,  the 
reply  is  ready  to  hand  that  the  High  School  scholarship  accredits  the 
pupil-teacher  only  as  possessed  of  a  forty  per  cent,  mastery  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  subjects  of  the  course,  and  that  candidates  have 
to  be  admitted  whose  minimum  in  certain  subjects  falls  even  lower. 
Deficiency  in  scholarship  must,  hence,  be  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
purely  professional  function  of  the  Normal  School.  Nowhere  else,  per- 
haps, can  deficient  comprehension  of  the  content  of  school  studies  be  so 
easily  supplemented  as  in  a  school  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  latter. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  industry  of  the  pupil-teacher  is  ensured  not 
only  by  higher  considerations,  but  by  the  promise  of  definite  ranking  as 
a  teacher  as  well  as  of  a  diploma  of  immediate  monetary  value.  Again, 
since  the  written  examination  as  a  conclusive  test  of  ability  is  not  resorted 
to  in  this  school,  the  student-teacher  is  dissuaded  from  placing  any 
reliance  upon  the  good  fortune  with  which  such  examination  sometimes 
rewards  the  idler.  Furthermore,  the  Normal  School  instructor, 
unshackled  by  the  dread  of  having  his  pupils  subjected  to  foreign  exam- 
iners who  may  at  times  appear  to  discriminate  badly  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials,  is  free  to  organize  his  instruction  on  the  truest  basis, 
dividing  the  subject  into  large  method-wholes  and  their  subdivisions,  and 
coordinating  the  groups  of  ideas  among  themselves  and  in  their  relations 
with  other  subjects  or  to  concrete  applications.  Some  such  process  of 
reorganization  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  common  and  high  school 
curricula  forms,  indeed,  an  important  element  in  pedagogic  method  desir- 
able of  introduction  into  our  text -books  and  into  our  common  and  high 
schools.  Only  by  such  reorganization  can  the  danger  of  so-called  '  over- 
pressure' be  avoided,  and  misdirected  criticism  of  cirrricula  be  disarmed. 
In  a  final  examination  of  existing  conditions  it  may  be  found  that  no 
just  criticism  can  be  directed  against  a  course  of  study  like  the  present 
.on  the  score  of  diffuseness  until  a  genuine  effort  has  been  made  by  our 
teachers  or  onr  education  department  to  determine  what  are  the  main  and 
what  the  subsidiary  heads  in  each  subject;  to  eliminate  non-essentials 
and  false  growths,  and  to  stress  what  is  illuminating  and  effective  in 
education  or  in  the  social  economy.  Few  subjects  in  the  curriculum  but 
have  been  misused  by  teachers  to  the  prejudice  of  scholarship,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  injurious  mental  habits  in  pupils.  Oeography,  history, 
nature-study  and  grammar  have  perhaps  been  the  worst  offenders.  Into 
the  consciousness  of  the  child  everything  has  been  permitted  to  enter  on 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  1905-06,  WITH  DIPLOMA 

AWARDS. 


AWARDED   ACADEMIC   DIPLOMA    (THOSE   MAJIKED    ♦    ON. 

OBTAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  OP  GRADE 

XII,  THE  ONE  MARKED  **  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 

OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING). 

Nellie  Blanche  Lyons Parrsboro Cumbei-land.. 

Harry  Hope  Blois,  B.  A Halifax Halifax. 

♦Jessie  Bell  Campbell,  B.  A Baddeck Victoria. 

♦Howard  Dayne  Brunt>  B.  A. . . .  Halifax Halifax. 

♦♦Alice  CairaB  Reid. . .' Milford Hants. 

AWARDED  FIRST  RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Lillian  May  Andrews Middleton Annapolis.. 

Ethel  Annand Halifax .Halifax. 

Carrie  Mabel  Archibald Middle  Musquodoboit .  .Halifax. 

Ethel  Morse  Baker Yarmouth Yarmouth.. 

Ivy  Mabel  Baltzer Middleton Annapolis.. 

Irene  Clark  Balcom Annapolis  Royal Annapolis.. 

Clementine  Alberta  Bares Hazel  Hill Guysboro.. 

Arabella  Bligh Lakeville Kings. 

Mabel  Corinna  Brown Canso Guysboro. 

Mildred  Alice  Campbell Sydney Cape  Breton^ 

Mary  Lena  Cbipman Nictaux  West Annapolis. 

Bertha  Crowe  Cox. Truro Colchester. 

Minnie  Creelman Little  Bass  River Colchester. 

Jean  Harriet  Cruikshank Little  River Halifax. 

May  Tryphena  Davis River  Philip Cumberland.. 

Bertha  Prederika  Dean Little  River Halifax. 

Bessie  Miller  Dodge Middleton Annapolis.. 

Lucie  Helen  Eaton Maitland Hants. 

Aveline  Faulkner Lower  Selma Hante. 

Harriett  Coradine  Faulkner Hantsport Hants. 

Sarah  Jane  Fleet Argyle Yarmouth. 

Grace  Avemia  Getson Getson's  Cove Lunenburg. 

Emma  Isabel  Gl^inie Fort  Lawrence > . . .  Cumberland. 

Lidy  Armstrong  Healy Church  Street Kings. 

Grace  Alma  Hill Economy  Point Colchester. 

Winnifred  Mary  Geneva  Lavers. .  East  Southampton. . . .  Cumberland. 

Jennie  Anna  Lawrence Southampton Cumberland.. 

Kdlie  Irene  Lent Freeport Digby. 
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Frances  Violet  Coiiiteen Canso Guysboio. 

llaiy  Eliza  Kinsman Grafton Kings. 

Haimah  Gertrude  McCnlloch.  •  • .  Noel  Shore Hante. 

Mary  Alojsia  O'Brien Halifax Halifax. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  O^Brien Noel  Shore Hants. 

Apha  Maie  Wood \ Woodville Kings. 

Arthur  Sogers  Patton Annapolis  Boyal Annapolis. 

AWARDED  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Eatherine  Marion  Scott Enfield Hants. 

Etta  Lillian  Young Summerville Hants. 

Henry  Brinston Halifax Halifax. 

Caroline  Eraser  Archibald Alma Pictou. 

Emma  May  De  Lapp  Atwater. . .  Boylston Guysboro. 

Lizzie  Agnes  Berteaux WUliamaton Annapolis. 

Elizabeth  Bourque Eel  Brook. ., Yarmouth. 

Blanche  Charlotte  Cameron Parrsboro Cumberland. 

Ida  May  Christie Salmon  River Colchester. 

Agnes  Aitcheson  Clark Tatamagouche Colchester. 

Blanche  Lucinda  Countway Chester  Basin Lunenburg. 

Laura  Prancoise  D^Eon West  Pubnioo Yarmouth. 

Mary  Margaret  Desmond North  Sydney Cape  Breton. 

Addie  Williams  Durland Port  MaiUand Yarmouth. 

Elsie  Catherine  Fralic Pleasantville Lunenburg. 

Minnie  Agnes  Pullerton Halfway  River  Station. Cumberland. 

Linda  Jean  Johnson Belmont Colchester. 

Lizzie  Mae  Johnson Truro '. Colchester. 

Mary  Catherine  Johnstone St.  Peter's Cape  Breton. 

Annie  Mabel  Langille Tatamagouche Colchester. 

Catherine  Leydon Linwood Antigonish. 

Ina  Blanche  Lightbody Belmont. Colchester. 

Eleanor  Crocheron  Mackenzie. . .  East  Jordan Shelbume. 

Muriel  Grace  Manthome Port  Medway Queens. 

Boee  Alma  Melanson Corberrie Digby. 

Evelyn  Morse Paradise  West Annapolis. 

Jennie  Isabelle  Murdoch Tatamagouche Colchester. 

Annie  Oxley Wallace Cumberland. 

Vera  Miriam  Raymond Middleton Annapolis. 

Ella  Manetta  Reeves Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

Ellen  Edna  Reid Minto Pictou. 

Marie  Olive  Reid Minto Pictou. 

May  Lily  Ross Truro Colchester. 

Ada  Ethel  Smith East  Mines  Station Colchester. 

Elsie  Beatrice  Smith Bear  Point Shelbume. 

^Irie  Eliza  Sproule Mapleton Cumberland. 

5 
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AWAEDED  DIPLOMA  IN  MECHANIC  SCIENCE. 
Harry  Geddy  Clark Salmon  River Colchester. 

ADVANCEMENT  OP  GRADUATES  OP  FORMER  YEARS. 

PROM   FIRST   RANK    TO    ACADBMIO. 

Prances  Capstiok Lockeport Shelbume. 

Jennie  E.  Mullins Liverpool Queens. 

William  Harding  Longley Paradise Annapolis. 

Norman  Alfred  Osborne Waterville Kings. 

William  Walker  Herdman Acacia  Villa  School. .  .Kings. 

Andrew  MacGillivray Antigonish Antigonish. 

Blanche  Eunice  Murphy Truro Colchester. 

Emest  Eugene  Painveather Weymouth  Bridge Digby. 

FROM  SECOND  RANK   TO  FIRST. 

Matthew  Tompkins Margaree Inverness. 

Lottie  May  Silver Day  Spring Lunenburg. 

Margaret  Laura  Mackay Merigomish Pictou. 

Ina  May  Rice Bear  River Digby. 

Jennie  MacLennan Truro Colchester. 

Phoebe  Elizabeth  Baird Amherst Cumberland. 

Jean  Borthwick  Lay Amherst Cumberland. 

Nina  Lillian  MacKim Pugwash Cumberland. 

Florence  Bertha  MacLennan. , . .  Truro Colchester. 

Effie  Roney Springhill Cumberland. 

Janetta  Crowe Moose  River Cumberland. 

Helen  Gwendolyn  Parker Truro Colchester. 

M(5na  Blanche  Demmons St.  Croix Hants. 

Alice  Augusta  Eaton Sheffield  Mills Kings. 

Isabel  Prances  Frost Pleasant  Valley  Corner.  Yarmouth. 

Mary  Ann  Sniherland The  Palls ColchesteT.  . 

Annie  Adelaide  Mader Mader^s  Cove Lunenburg. 

FROM  THIRD  RANK  TO  SECOND. 

Alban  Philip  Poirier Port  Royal Richmond. 

Peter  Alexander  MacLeod Grand  River Cape  Breton. 

Mary  Catherine  MacEwan White  Hill Pictou. 

Alma  Prances  Harrison Cambridge  Station. . .  •  Kings. 

Mary  Christina  MacDonald Cape  George Antigonish. 
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One  does  not  care  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  affaire^ 
as  the  causes  for  the  present  scarcity  of  teachers  may  be  only  temporary 
and  beyond  the  control  of  any  agency  that  might  be  employed  to  improve 
present  conditions.  The  West,  with  its  larger  salaries  and  tempting 
uncertainties,  will  continue  for  some  tima  to  attract  numbers  of  teachers. 
Many  avenues  of  employment  for  young  men  and  women  have  suddenly 
opened  up,  and  it  will  take  time  for  matters  to  readjust  themselves. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  present  scarcity  of  teachers  will  lead  to  much 
needed  improvements.  Salaries  must  advance  in  response  to  the  increased 
demand,  and  in  return  teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  fit  themselves  to 
render  better  service.  The  period  of  service  is  too  short  at  present,  and 
will  likely  continue  so  for  years  to  come.  The  number  of  new  teachers 
entering  the  profession  each  year  is  very  large  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  engaged.  Better  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers 
than  now  obtains  in  this  division  is  highly  desirable. 

Doubtless  conditions  differ  very  materially  in  the  various  inspectorial 
diyifiions,  and  measures  requisite  to  provide  necessary  training  for  pros- 
pective teachers  in  Halifax  county  might  be  unnecessary  in  the  other 
divisions.  The  distance  from  Halifax  city  to  the  eastern  county  line  is 
oier  100  miles,  and  throughout  this  w^hole  extent  there  is  not  a  sectL)n 
able  to  pay  a  salary  sufficient  to  retain  the  services  of  a  class  A  teacEer. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Musquodoboit  valley.  There  are  a  few  sections 
that  ought  to  be  united,  but  the  number  is  not  large,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  many  of  the  sections  would  justify  the  employment  of  tvn 
teachers.  In  a  large  number  of  these  schools  Class  G  teachers,  and  not 
infrequently  teachers  holding  only  class  D  license,  undertake  all  tcio 
eonunon  school  grades  and  grades  IX,  X  and  XI  in  addition.  A  majority 
of  tiie  candidates  from  these  schools  pass  the  provincial  examinations 
raccessfully,  and  when  they  begin  to  teach  they  are  generally  more 
successful  in  managing  their  schools  than  the  young  teachers  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  towns,  and  who  do  not  very  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  their  new  surroundings ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  pre- 
paration that  can  be  nmde  in  these  schools  as  at  present  conducted,  is  very 
inadequate. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  large  number  from  the  rural  sections  to  attend 
the  Academy  at  Halifax,  and  young  persons  are  obliged  to  teach  a  year 
or  two  in  order  to  procure  the  means  to  attend  the  Provincial  Normal 
ScIkwI.    The  cost  of  board  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  which 

takes  it  incieasingly  difficult  for  pupils  from  the  country  districts  to 

tend  school  in  the  towns. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  special  grants,  both  provincial  and 
unicipal,  might  be  given  to  four  or  five  of  the  most  centrally  located 
hools  in  this  county  to  enable  these  sections  to  employ  superior  teachers 
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Bfnict  the  high  school  pupils.  There  are  sever 
led  that  the  pupils  from  aurrounding  aections  co 
eeotres  for  inatruction  in  high  school  subjects. 
1  be  advisable  to  make  any  provision  for  cm 
ise.  The  pupils'  parents  can  easily  make  provii 
e  necessary.  A  few  rugged  inileB  will  not  prei 
:  and  energy  from  attending  school. 

'he  new  readers  were  very  generally  introduced 
well  received.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fresh  impuli 
ng  aloud.  Very  many  of  the  children  have  acqi 
>eech  before  coming  to  school,  and  the  reading 
means  of  correcting  faults  of  pronunciation.  M 
d  profit  by  a  few  lessana  in  the  use  of  the  proi 
lary  dictionary.  Beading  alouil  is  too  much  ne 
il  grades.  Diligent  search  is  made  for  figures  ol 
or  less  irrelevant  information  are  committed  U 
candidate  to  cope  with  the  provincial  examiner, 
r  if  more  time  and  attention  were  given  to  the 
the  pupils  might  be  able  to  read  distinctly  and 
i  those  listening  to  understand  the  meaning. 

t  would  appear  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the 
jst  favorable  to  a  large  attendance  of  pupils  in 
3  period  most  frequently  broken  by  holidays.  Arb 
were  not  intended  as  holidays,  but  in  practice  t 
in  many  of  the  schools.  These  days,  with  Victoi 
two  or  three  other  virtual  holidays,  make  serio 
)1  work. 

t  may  be  found  practicable  to  permit  some  latitL 
midsummer  vacation.  The  scholars  on  the  co: 
majority  in  Halifax  county,  could  do  very  w« 
lays,  while  the  children  in  the  city  of  Halifax  a 
compelled  to  attend  regiilarly  during  the  whole 
isaion,  require  a  more  extended  rest. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  ser 


i.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Edwaiion. 


r 
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Division  No.  2.— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  schools 
of  Division  No.  2,  comprising  the  counties  of  Lunenburg  and  Queens,  for 
ihe  year  ended  July  31st,  1906 : — 

The  condition  of  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  varies  little  from  year  to 
year,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  avoid  repeating  much  that  has  been  said  in 
previous  reports. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the  more  than  usual  number 
of  vacant  schools,  consequent  largely  on  the  exodus  of  teachers  to  the 
western  provinces,  and  the  inability  of  weak  sections  to  pay  the  increased 
salaries  demanded.  The  following, -from  my  report  of  last  year,  shows 
that  this  was  not  unexpected :  "  A  number  of  teachers  are  going  to  the 
North  West,  having  accepted  situations  there;  some  are  taking  up  other 
vocations.  The  outlook  for  next  year  is  that  teachers  will  be  scarcer  than 
ever,  and  we  anticipate  some  diffictdty  in  filling  the  schools."  Thirteen 
sections  in  Lunenburg  coimty  were  without  school.  Five  of  these — Sher- 
wood, Germantown,  Leville,  Beech  Hill  and  Harriston  are  in  the  district 
of  Chester.  Germantown  and  Harriston  are  merely  nominal  sections 
with  too  few  children  to  maintain  a  school.  Harriston  can  be  placed 
within  easy  distance  of  Mill  Boad  section  by  building  a  foot  bridge  over 
the  river.  Leville  has  always  made  commendable  efforts  in  supporting  a 
school,  but  the  section  is  small,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  the  schoolhouse 
was  all  their  finances  would  permit.  Sherwoi>d  is  ?o  isolated  that  it  can- 
not be  attached  to  any  other  section,  and  it  was  impossible  to  engage  a 
teacher  even  for  half  a  term.  Both  Leville  and  Sherwood  have  secured 
teachers  for  next  vear. 

In  the  district  of  Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin,  the  sections  of  Little 
Tancook,  Ironbound,  Niniveh  and  Crouse'jB  were  able  and  willing  to  pay 
what  was  formerly  considered  a  fair  salary  for  a  D  teacher,  and  everj; 
effort  was  made,  both  bv  the  trustees  and  mvself ,  to  fill  the  schools,  but 
without  success.  Fanc/s,  Rose  Bud,  New  Elm  and  Lakeview  are  small 
sections  with  few  children,  and  were  likewise  vacant.  The  experience  of 
the  past  year  has  evidently  made  trustees  more  active,  as  six  of  the  eight 
vacant  schools  mentioned  above  have  already  engaged  teachers  for  next 
term. 

Moose  Harbor,  Western  Head  and  Eagle  Head,  all  good  sections  in 
South  Queens,  failed  to  get  teachers.  Had  these  sections  offered  as  fair 
salaries  at  the  first  of  the  term  as  they  did  later,  the  schools  would  not 
have  been  closed.     New  Grafton,  Devonshire  and  Whitebume,  outlying 
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orth  Queem,  were  also  unable  to  fill  tl 
have  secured  teachers  for  next  term.  - 

aty  of  teachers  has  taught  its  lesson.  ' 
it  engage  their  teachera  early,  and  that 
iry  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  gratify. 
)aratively  large  number  of  vacant  seho* 
jlect  of  the  ratepayers  to  provide  for  tJ 
available  supply  of  teachers,  nearly  evi 
In  proof  of  this,  we  may  here  menti 
y  for  school  purposes  for  the  year  ji 
ess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

ion  of  uniting  some  of  the  weaker  seel 
IS  has  been  discusaed  by  the  several  B< 

before  the  ratepayers  of  the  sections 
liat  the  weak  sections  are  generally  so 

pupils  would  be  expensive;  besides, 
the  loss  of  autonomy.  This  matter  wi! 
leeting  of  the  Boards. 

led  in  my  report  of  last  year  that  the 
was  the  large  percentage  of  untrained 
lere  has  been  considerable  improvemen 
i  number  of  D  teachers  was  fifteen  les; 
of  C's  increased  by  fourteen,  most  of 
ie  even  small  advance  in  the  quality  of 
Ijle  in  the  character  of  the  school  work 

,ed  C  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  cla 
il.  Even  in  the  largest  schools,  with  a 
;h  school  work  as  well,  their  good  clas 
caching  enable  them  to  overtake  the  i 
teaching,  not  cramming.  Trustees  r 
Micher,  and  are  ready  to  pay  more  for 
1  be  similarly  recognized  in  the  apporti 


ty  academies,  high  schools  and  graded  ! 
te,  done  exceptionally  good  work.  1 
ucceesful  candidates  to  the  provincial  e 

ual  training  schools  in  Lunenburg  an 
ar.  The  work  done  by  the  boys  in  I 
has  always  taken  a  front  rank  with  s 
in  the  province.  Domestic  Science  is 
itroduced,  and  has  been  productive  o: 


I 
i 
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the  educationi^l  side  is  not  neglected,  more  attention  has  been  given,  of 
late,  to  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
tiie  great  aim  of  all  manual  training— to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  do 
things,  and  to  do  them  well. 

Between  seventy  and  eighty  Nature  Observation  sheets  were  received. 
I  notice  that  the  examiner  of  these  reports  for  Lunenburg  county  says : 
"  We  have  a  large  number  of  careful  and  accurate  observers  in  thia 
county.  Their  schedules  are  invariably  neat,  full  and  correct,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  the  compiler  to  examine  them.*' 

Although  these  observations  relate  very  largely  to  the  time  of  flower- 
ing of  plants  and  trees,  the  training  thus  gained  has  been  most  beneficial,, 
and  in  many  cases  has  so  interested  the  pupil  that  the  good  work  has  been 
continued  along  other  lines  of  nature  study.  Many  of  the  rural  teacher* 
have  acquired  quite  a  knowledge  of  botany  through  directing  these  obeer^ 
Yations,  a  much  more  practical  knowledge  than  could  be  gained  from  class 
room  lectures.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  demand  a  certain  amount 
of  observation  work  from  every  school. 

Of  late  years  the  medical  profession  has  given  much  attention  to  the 

part  that  dust  plays  as  a  disseminator  of  disease,  especially  in  schools^ 

churches,  halls,  and  other  public  places.    The  school  offers  one  of  the  best 

means  of  spreading  disease,  as  children  from  every  part  of  the  section 

and  all  kinds  of  homes  meet  there.     The  dust-covered  floors,  walls,  desks, 

etc.,  are  ready  to  receive  the  germs  of  disease  which  are  carried  to  a  score 

of  throats  the  moment  the  dust  is  disturbed.     Anyone  associated  with 

school  work  knows  something  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  schoolroom 

ffee  from  dust  and  in  good  sanitary  condition.     In  order  to  see  what 

oould  be  accomplished  in  this  line,  we  issued  a  circular  letter  to  every 

teacher  and  board  of  trustees,  also  a  copy  of  simple  health  rules  to  be 

posted  up  in  the   schoolroom  for  the  guidance  of   the  children.     The 

teachers  and  pupils  were  asked  to  co-operate  and  see  what  could  be  done 

ifr  a  single  year.     The  result  has  been  most  gratifying — scarcely  a  dusty 

or  dirty  schoolroom  could  be  found.     This  change  has  been  brought  about 

largely  through  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  The  trustees  are  required 

to  have  the  schoolroom  washed  every  quarter,  or  as  often  as  the  teacher 

considers  it  necessary,  and  thoroughly  swept  twice  a  week.     The  teacher 

and  pupils  take  charge  of  all  further  sweeping  and  dusting.     In  some 

cases,  the  teacher  and  pupils  take  full  charge,  and  pride  themselves  on  the 

leanlineas  of  their  schoolroom.     These  better  conditions  have  undoubt- 

dly  contributed  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  schools,  and  far  out- 

reigh  the  little  extra  trouble.     Apart  altogether  from  a  health  stand- 

oint,  the  teaching  of  cleanliness  and  cleanly  habits  is  a  very  necessary 

lart  of  the  child's  education. 
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The  year  lias  not  passed  without  considerable  imp 
lildings.  Four  large  and  comfort^le  two-deparl 
ive  been  built  in  First  South,  Martin's  River,  Indian 

oint.  These  are  first  claae  in  every  respect — oonveni 
id  a  credit  to  the  sections. 

Needed  repairs  have  also  been  made  in  a  number  ■ 
it)-of-date  schoolhouse  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  pasi 
■ars,  given  considerable  attention  to  the  school  outbu 
1  cleanliness,  and  cjin  report  that  a  filthy  outbuild 
ECeption,  Constant  watchfulness,  and  the  co-operati 
jcessary  to  bring  about  this  result  Much  remains 
ay  of  improving  and  beautifying  school  grounds.  Ii 
ctions  little  can  be  done,  except  at  considerable  ex[ 
icky  nature  of  the  ground. 

There  are  four  District  Boards  in  this  inspectorate, 

'  the  board  meetings,  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  schoo 
dug  to  the  inspector.  We  never  regret  the  time  thn 
lissioners  are  a  superior  class  of  men,  and  their  j 
rompt  action  in  carrying  out  the  provifii<ms  of  the  si 
F  invaluable  assistance. 

In  former  reports,  the  meet  important  items  of  sti 
icluded,  but  as  tliese  have  already  been  forwarded 
'ffice  and  will  appear  in  your  Annual  Report  for  the 
ot  repeated  here. 

I  inspected  all  the  schools,  some  of  thehi  a  second 
lan  the  usual  amount  of  work  and  travel  in  coimecfci 
iga.  This,  with  the  constantly  increasing  corrK 
■gular  clerical  work  of  the  ofRce,  occupied  nearly  evei 
=ir,  vacations  as  well. 

In  closing  this  report  allow  me  to  thank  you  and 
ie  many  courtesies  extended  during  the  year. 

Your  obedient  sen 


o-  A.  H.  MacKat,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  3. — Yarmouth  and  Shelbubne. 

James  H.  Munbo,  Inspector. 

Sib, — I  am  now  fiubmitting  my  twentieth  and  fi^al  annual  report.'  A 
survey  of  the  yeair's  work  shows  very  little  change  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  All  the  schools  in  the  two  counties  were  in  operation  save 
three — ^Hamilton  in  Barrington  District,  Cape  Fourchu  and  Canaan.  I 
t  bank  1  should  cease  counting  Hamilton,  as  it  does  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion of  a  school  section,  there  being  no  children  in  it.  Cape  Fourchu 
(Markland)  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  favorite  resort  of  touriste, 
hundreds  going  there  every  year.  But  wlien  the  teacher  enquires  for 
Accommodation,  none  can  be  found  in  the  whole  section.  Consequently 
the  children  had  to  go  without  a  school.  In  Canaan,  matters  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  school  divided  the  people  and  caused  personal  dis- 
-agreements  which  closed  the  school  door  for  the  year.  I  intended  to 
^peak  freely  of  the  people  who  could  so  far  forget  their  obligation  to  their 
dildren.  but  the  fact  that  they  have  in  some  measure  aitoned  for  their 
delinquency  by  engaging  a  good  teacher  for  the  next  year  restrains  further 
remarks. 

As  regards  the  schools  generally,  I  believe  fair  work  was  done — work 
that  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  previous  year. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  not  succeeded  yet  in  classifying  the  schools 
•as  B,  C  and  D,  as  recommended  by  the  legislature.  The  truth  is,  the 
difficulty  in  getting  teachers  rendered  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  do 
that,  as  it  would  involve  much,  correspondence,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  teachers  would  in  many  instances  be  lost.  The 
wisdom  of  the  law  no  one  would  question,  and  as  soon  as  the  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  schools  and  the  teachers  needed  to  take  charge  of 
them  is  lessened,  it  should  be  put  in  operation.  I  have  more  than  once 
commented  on  the  injudicious  selections  made  by  trustees  in  this  respect, 
in  overlooking  the  requirements  of  the  sehior  pupils.  After  the  service  of 
a  class  B  teacher,  who  brought  the  pupils  up  to  a  respectable  standariS, 
a  D  teacher  would  take  her  place,  and  no  sense  of  impropriety  would  pene- 
trate the  mind  of  the  Board  making  the  aippointment.  That  meant  dis- 
appointment to  some,  perhaps  a  relinquishment  of  school  studies,  arid 
consequent  inability  to  prepare  for  their  intended  life  work. 

My  report  of  school  improvements  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Gavelton 
section  made  almost  a  new  schoolhouse,  so  thorough  is  the  renovation 
which  it  received.  When  new  desks  and  seats  are  installed,  new  outbuild- 
ings erected,  and  the  grounds,  which  are  large  and  smooth,  enclosed  with 
a  neat  paling,  a  stranger  passing  would  credit  the  ratepayers  with  new 
buildings.     Some  of   the  Trench   schools  are  outgrowing  the  present 
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Again  with  a  new  register.  My  recommendation  would  be  that  every 
Applicant  for  license  to  teach.  Normal  School  graduates  as  well  as  others, 
should  forward  a  certificate  with  the  application,  affirming  that  she  (or 
he)  knows  how  to  keep  the  register,  make  out  the  school  return,  and  fill 
in  the  oath.  Principal  Kempton  has  always  posted  his  pupils  who  intend 
to  become  teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  inspector  is  a  model  of  seren- 
ity when  examining  their  sheets. 

A  review  reaching  back  twenty  years  must  disclose  many  changes  in 
the  schools,  and  everything  connected  with  them.  The  pupils  I  found 
there  have  passed  out  long  ago  into  the  big  world  to  engage  in  the  struggle 
for  eodstence.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  disappeared^  some  to  enter  other 
callings,  many  more  drawn  away  by  a  social  law  which  is  ever  robbing  our 
schools;  not  a  few,  between  thirty  and  forty,  have  gone  to  their  long 
home,  while  a  goodly  remnant  are  still  enthusiastic  workers  and  occupy 
some  of  the  best  situations.  It  is  time  that  a  grateful  country  took  into 
eonsideration  their  circumstances  when,  through  sheer  exhaustion,  they 
withdraw  from  the  schoolroom. 

The  Boards  of  District  School  Commissioners  have  not  been  exempt 
from  changes.  The  Yarmouth  Board  as  I  found  it  has  been  swept  away 
by  death,  and  inroads  have  been  made  on  more  recent  appointments.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Argyle  Board  it  was  noticed  that  only  two  sur- 
vived of  eleven  members  some  years  ago — Mr.  Anselm  0.  Pothier  and  Mr. 
Melford  Sims — ^and  they  look  as  if  they  might  yet  attend  a  good  many 
meetings.  Mr.  Pothier,  who  often  presides  as  chairman,  has  been  a 
regular  attendant;  two  years  ago  he  walked  twelve  miles  in  order  to  be 
present,  and  his  efforts  have  largely  helped  to  establish  a  school  on  Morris 
Island,  which  was  opened  for  the  first  time  last  March,  The  Barrington 
Board  was  always  small,  but  fearless  in  condemning  neglected  buildings, 
which  accounts  for  several  fine  schoolhouses,  among  them  that  of  Clark^s 
Harbor,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best  in  Western  Nova  Scotia. 
I  rarely  failed  in  getting  a  meeting  of  the  Shelburne  Commissioners,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  commissioners  were  within  easy  access  of 
the  place  of  meeting.  Within  a  year  the  Board  has  suffered  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  R,  G.  Irwin,  whose  interest  extended  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
district.  As  two  or  three  members  rarelv  attend,  one  on  account  of  old 
age,  new  appointments  should  be  made.  Mr.  Arthur  Hood  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Cox  are  the  only  members  now  the  inspector  is  sure  of 
meeting. 

Let  me  add  this  remark :  Through  all  these  years  I  have  found  the 
several  Boards  willing  to  co-operate  with  me,  and  anxious  to  do  'what 
lay  in  their  power  for  the  extension  of  education.  At  the  same  time  I 
believe  their  services  would  be  more  systematic  and  efficient  if  they  were 
allowed,  as  they  think  themselves  they  should  be  allowed,  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  attendance. 
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view  "  cannot  overlook  the  condition  of  i 
be  more  disappointing  than  the  cracked 
al  dilapidation  of  the  aTcrage  achoolhoi 
»rd  the  remark  from  a  teacher,  "I  an 
one  section,  which  sustained  a  graded  s 
ig  the  school  room,  refused  to  teach  and 
it  be  forgotten  that  whatever  changes  f 
ed,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  firm  attitv 
i.  Altogether,  43  new  schoolbouses  hs 
5  yeaTB. 

I  Shelburne  District  15,  with  provisio 
Harrington       "        10. 
Argyle  Di.sLrict  12,  with  pi-ovifiion  it 
Yarmouth  "         6, 

■ee  sections  now  and  well  equipped  scho 
le  tlie  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  two  b) 
jod  soon  took  their  place.     In  a  few  i 
ica  gave  me  no  ordinary  satisfaction, 
unded  and  numbered,  never  had  educati 


mth  District  there  were  two — West  Bn 
!  District  there  were  also  two — Morris  I 
igton  District  there  was  one — Middle  C 
ime  District  there  were  two — McN'utf  s 
rdan. 

that  time  I  can  publish  the  fact  tiii 
)f  Yarmouth  and  Shelbume  has  its  sch 
that  every  schoolhouse  has  a  working  sch 
ncnt  is  allowable,  because  it  is  true,  thf 

schoolhouses  are  found  in  almost  ever 
ade  a  motion  for  improvonents,  the  rep 
il. 

ding  to  my  ideal  a  schoolhouse,  how 
vithout  nice,  roomy  grounds  enclosed  ^ 
et  ray  ideal  has  been  only  partially  real! 
0  and  undefended  from  the  road.  If  pi 
IS  to  oblige  them  to  have  a  vegetable  ga 
I,  the  utility  of  the  fence  would  be  seen 
[  every  school  ground. 

it,  before  I  close,  refer  to  the  county  ac 


*vr^. 
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Principal  Bruce  is  always  doing  good  work,  and  is  making  his  school 
as  efficient  as  it  is  possible  for  one  teacher  to  do.  He  co(aiplains  that  the 
attendance  for  some  time  has  not  increased,  that  it  is  just  suj£cient  ta 
retain  the  academic  ^ants — a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  the  improved 
work  in  the  raral  schools  of  the  municipality.  This  view  I  can  confirm. 
Two  years  ago  I  counted  in  a  graded  school  a  few  miles  from  Shelbume 
town,  ten  pupils  that  were  studying  for  the  provincial  examination,  and 
in  a  miscellaneous  school,  four  pupils,  two  of  them  in  the  tenth  gradjd* 
At  the  same  time,  some  show  their  appreciation  of  the  academy  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  final  review  with  its  classes. 

The  Yarmouth  Academy  had  a  very  successful  year,  whether  we  con-^ 
eider  the  attendance  or  tlie  number  of  graduates  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
As  one  would  expect  in  a  first-class  institution,  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
superior  work  has  been  evolved  among  the  pupils,  and  if  a  drone  happens 
to  get  there,  he  soon  realizes  that  he  is  out  of  his  element,  and  seeks  a 
more  congenial  sphere.  With  a  staff  of  four  teachers,  the  chief,  W.  F. 
Kempton,  each  having  his  own  special  subjects,  the  academy  is  a  formid- 
able competitor  with  all  other  schools.  Every  school  day  five  pupils  pass 
my  door  on  their  way  to  the  academy,  though  the  distance  involves  a 
tramp  of  four  miles.  While  pupils  come  tq  the  academy  from  many 
quarters,  the  largest  supply  by  far  comes  from  Principal  Horner^s  school. 

The  school  of  Domestic  Science  is  sustaining  its  reputation  for  fine 
work  under  Miss  Susan  E.  Archibald.  I  visited  the  school  two  or  three 
times,  and  can  say  from  contact  with  the  school,  that  Miss  Archibald  is 
a  competent  teacher,  and  is  capable  of  doing  excellent  work.  She  deserves 
the  co-operation  and  encouragement  of  everyone  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  school. 


The  Mechanic  Science  school  has  been  working  long,  and  has  lost  its 
novelty;  but  the  interest  of  the  pupils  continues  unabated,  and  the  quality 
of  workmanship  is  improving.  It  is  really  pleasant  to  look  in  and  wit- 
ness the  absorbing  interest  the  boys  manifest  when  finishing  a  piece  which 
taxes  their  patience  and  ingenuity.  Mr.  Grant's  aim  is  to  make  every 
mechanical  operation  a  means  of  mental  development. 

And  now  my  work  is  done. 

I  feel  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  for  I  know  I  am  bidding  mental 
farewell  to  a  large  number  of  acquaintances — pupils,  teachers,  trustees, 
etc.,  few  of  whom  I  shall  ever  see  again. 

Be  assured,  Dr.  MacKay,  that  I  will  ever  retain  the  remembrance  of 
your  courtesy,  patience,  and  cheerfulness,  under  all  circumstances. .  ITie 
prayer  comes  from  my  heart  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  administer 
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a  daily  average  of  41.     The  work  done  this  year  was  necessarily  of  the 
primary  order,  but  next  year  we  may  look  fox  better  results. 

Cheticamp  and  Bear  Cove  are  still  separate  sections,  and  owing,  to  the 
strong  personal  animosity  of  ratepayers  of  the  one  section  against  those 
of  the  other,  a  change  at  present  would  not  be  advisable. 

I  regret  having  to  report  that  many  sections  still  need  better  furnish- 
ings. The  desks  in  many  places  are  old-fashioned,  badly  kept,  unpainted 
boxes  calculated  to  affect  scholars  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  owing  to 
the  very  uncomfortable  postures  they  are  obliged  to  assume  whilst  at 
work.  Attention  has  been  called  to  these  deficiencies,  and' no  doubt  steps 
will  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  supplement  these  antiquated  forms  by 
modern  desks.  Few  schools  are  supplied  with  enough  black-boards,  and 
many  are  of  such  composition  as  to  render  them  unserviceable.  A  general 
scarcity  of  maps  is  noticeable  almost  everywhere,  and  the  attention  of 
the  trustees  has  been  called,  in  every  case,  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
at  least  a  map  of  the  Dominion,  and  one  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  Acadian  people  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages of  consolidated  schools,  as  we  have  along  the  shores  of  St.  Mary's 
Bay  one  of  the  best  localities  in  the  province  to  amalgamate  many  sec- 
tions and  conduct  good,  large,  advanced  schools  in  place  of  many  small, 
miscellaneous,  primary  ones.  Perhaps  in  time  the  ratepayers  here  will 
see  the  necessity  of  considering  this  important  innovation,  and  will  be 
con\inced  that  consolidation  is  just  what  is  needed  to  give  education  an 
impetus  in  their  midst.  Graded  schools  are  being  regularly  created, 
however,  and  the  children  are  receiving  all  possible  attention.  One  great 
difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  everywhere,  Ls  the  overcrowding  of  the 
primaries. 

In  every  section  throughout  these  two  counties,  Acadian  parents  withr- 
draw  their  children  from  school  too  soon.  To  this  deplorable  fact  is  due 
the  little  progress  being  made  in  matters  educational  in  these  centres. 
Parents  should  be  unquestionably  convinced  tliat  one  of  tlieir  greatest 
moral  obligations  towards  their  children  is  to  give  them  all  the  education 
thMr  means  will  permit. 

Better  results  might  possibly  prevail  if  the  one  compulsory  law  were 
in  force  for  the  whole  province.  Local  option  here  is  a  dead  letter,  and 
it  is  useless  to  look  for  anything  better  as  long  as  the  matter  rests  with 
the  ratepayers.  Experience  teaches  us  that  im]X)rtant  laws  are  only 
farcically  carried  otit  in  centres  where  much  affinity  or  consanguinity 
exists.  Hence  it  would  be  reasonahle  to  suppose  that  the  faithful  enforc- 
ing by  the  Government,  of  the  compulsory  educrition  law.  throughout  the 
entire  province,  would  be  more  effective. 
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kers: — Generally  speaking,  our  teachers  s 
ties,  and  are  meetmg  with  a  success  proporti 
remark  en  passant,  that  some  of  our  teachej 
f  in  class  they  wore  more  correct,  clearer  8 
in  their  language.  By  cleamees  I  mean  t 
e  more  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  their  pupi 
cases,  would  increase  very  much  the  jix 
for  a  teacher  with  a  dull,  monotonous  intoi 
liildren's  attention. 

'ing: — I  find  that  in  this  hraBch  pupils  are 
A  rapid  review  each  day  of  lesaona  previoc 
ad  no  new  lesson  should  be  given  until  t 
ily  known.  Simultaneous  reading  is  praci 
y  atility  I  can  see  in  it  is  to  infuse  life  inba 
lot  be  given  to  it,  as  it  leads  the  pupils  to  n 
id  manner,  and  too  often  winds  up  by  screa: 
ave  time,  many  teachers  are  too  much  givei 
It  that  there  are  many  scholars  in  the  same 
jp  with  the  more  advanced.  Those  reading 
d  as  follows :  The  first  class  should  comprisi 
'  the  second,  those  not  so  advanced;  and 
ible  to  keep  up  with  the  others.  Pupils,  in 
;h  precipitation  that  it  is  impossible  for  th 
bles  distinctly  without  repeating  them.  Ot 
Others,  agaiu,  adopt  a  singing  tone,  and  1 

pleasantness  of  a  natural  tone. 
ir  preparation  would  be  made  at  home,  and 
class  if  teachers  would  follow  less  the  meth' 
inite  order.  Knowing  what  part  of  the  les 
read,  the  lazy  scholar  prepares  tkat  and  only 
sson  should  be  well  read,  and  thoroughly  u 
e  is  given  a  new  one.    To  those  teachers  wh< 

classes,  to  insist  upon  such  rigorous  meth 
pplication  of  this  method  for  a  few  weeks,  a: 
II  find  their  work  easier,  and  their  pupil 
distinct,  good  reading,  very  satisfactory. 
I rop A y :— Notwithstanding  the  many  chan| 
;hools  within  the  past  few  years,  we  have  in 
riting  may  be  classed  as  very  good.  The  ch 
ig  is  to  make  the  pupils  acquire  a  legible  i 
ihip.  Whether  the  copies  now  in  use  in  ou: 
whether  the  slant  or  vertical  should  be  univ 
i  in  the  end,  the  object  is  to  teach  pupils  hoi 
ly.  The  teachers  must  do  the  work,  by  givi 
irinciples  of  caligraphy  and    combination 
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tlutt,  in  many  places,  the  poor  pupils,  abandoned  to  their  own 
skill,  mechanically  reproduce  very  imperfectly  the  headlines  set  before 
them.  To  execute  good  penmanship,  ^rst  of  all  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  position  of  the  body,  and  then  to  that  of  the  copy.  General  fault- 
finding is  indulged  in  throughout  this  province  with  the  poor  penmen 
who  graduate  from  our  public  schools  and  high  schools.  Whilst  we  have 
in  this  part  of  our  fair  province  many  excellent  penmen,  we  have  also  a 
large  percentage  of  very  poor  ones.  To  what  is  this  large  per  cent,  of 
poor  writers  attributable?  Many  causes  may  be  assigned,  but  the  most 
general  one  is  lack  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 
most  of  the  defects  found  in  writing  may  be  attributed  to  the  bad 
position  of  the  body,  and  to  the  manner  of  holding  a  pen.  When  the 
arm  is  too  near  the  body  and  the  thumb  is  too  stiff,  writing  must  of 
necessity  be  too  slant.  When  the  arm  is  too  far  from  the  body,  and  the 
index  finger  alone  guides  the  pen,  writing  is  too  straight.  An  incorrect 
and  uncomfortable  position  of  the  body,  cramped  fingers  and  stiffness 
in  holding  pen  can  only  produce  irregular  writing.  To  these  details  in 
instructing  pupils  to  write,  teachers  should  pay  the  greatest  attention. 
In  many  cases  we  find  correct  formation  of  letters,  and  very  fair 
imitation  of  models  set  before  the  pupils,  but  the  copybooks  are  anything- 
but  presentable.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  are  very  desirable  qualities  in 
everything,  and  writing  is  far  from  being  an  exception. 

Useful  Knowledge: — ^This  subject  does  not  receive  the  attention  it 
should.  In  fact,  in  too  many  places  it  is  handled  in  a  very  perfunctory 
manner.  Many  parents  insist  upon  no  time  being  wasted  upon  their 
children  in  "  imparting  such  nonsense."  The  idea  exists  in  some  places 
that  this  object  lesson  is  confined  to  everything  in  sight.  Perhaps  if  the 
term  Useful  Knowledge  were  employed,  instead  of  Object  Lesson,  the 
subject  would  be  more  popular.  This  lesson,  taught  intuitively,  should 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  to  pupils. 

Geography: — Pupils,  as  a  rule,  are  very  well  posted  in  the  names  of 
places,  towns,  rivers  and  mountains,  etc.,  of  the  world,  but  are  very 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  physical  geography.  Too  much  time  is  given  to 
topographical  study,  and  not  enough  to  the  study  of  the  world  in  generaL 

More  use  might  be  made,  in  illustrating,  of  the  local  landscape,  a» 
well  as  of  botanical  and  geological  specimens.  Pupils  would  be  much 
more  interested  in  their  work  if  teachers  would  pay  more  attention  to* 
induction,  deduction,  and  analogy.  They  should  dwell  more  upon  the 
origin  of  deltas,  deserts,  the  course  of  rivers,  the  chief  industries  carried 
on  in  the  different  countries,  fostered  by  the  advantages  of  their 
geographical  position,  and  above  all,  they  should  never  fail  to  make  com- 
parisons between  these  different  countries  and  Canada.  This  method\ 
will  impress  the  pupils'  minds  and  lessen  the  necessity  of  slavishly  mem- 
orizing; for  as  a  rule,  what  we  know,  that  is  what*  we  thoroughly  under- 
itand,  we  never  forget.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  not  successful  in  thi» 
branch,  because  they  place  the  textbook  in  their  pupils'  hands  before 
they  have  mastered  the  map. 
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As  I  liftve  repeatedly  reported,  history  ia  not  re 
its  importaDce  dcmaDds.  This  lack  of  interest  in 
filavish  habit  of  meniorizing  so  much,  encouraged  in 
chief  causes  of  ignorance  of  history  so  noticeable 
The  text  book  is  too  cloaely  followed,  and  teaehers  d 
elTorte  to  clothe  cold  historical  events  in  the  attire  of 
narrative  so  pleasing  and  interesting  to  children. 

Hygiene: — As  much  time  as  the  school  regulati 
to  the  Wading  of  that  book  called  the  Health  Heat 
and  more  faithful  application  of  hygienic  princip 
beneficial  in  several  sections.  The  first  lesson  taug 
ness  in  the  class  room,  and  the  second,  proper  ( 
Better  ventilation  is  desLrable  in  many  schools,  as  vi 
application  of  disinfectants  in  outhouses.  Xo  sani 
taken  at  all  in  some  places. 

I  am  certain  that  the  desks  in  several  schools  wer 
ing  to  tiic  princijiles  laid  down  in  any  health  readi 
TOiider.  for  they  oblige  the  jxwr  pupils  to  assume  pos 
fortahle  and  injurious.  Many  very. young  pupil 
myopia  and  suffer  on  account  of  tl-c  iui]>erfcct  light 
room.  Otliers  are  tortured  by  too  much  light  com 
jn.stead  of  from  left  to  right.  Changes  have  l>een 
necessary,  and  when  adopted  will,  we  feel  sure,  pr< 

The  natural,  refined  manners  of  no  nation  are  sui 
and  if  left  uncultivated  and  undeveloped,  will  soon  I 
vorte.f  of  8  busy  and  inconsiderate  world.  The  prin 
coneideriifion  lor  others  can  Ijc  taught  as  effectively  ■ 
of  a  country  school  us  bcnciilli  the  costly  i!c 
endowed  colleges  an<i  institutions  of  iiigher  educal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  similar  to  tha 
fessor  is  required.  Pupils  should  l>e  taught  to  live  i; 
friendship,  and  to  obsfrve  those  rules  of  politeness 
bred  children.  They  should  receive  fre<iuent  instni 
maxim.  "  Do  unto  otliCT-s  ;is  you  would  have  them 
name;'  should  never  l)C  permitted  in  or  out  of  s 
remarks  on  the  physical  defects  of  their  coiupauions 
never  Ix;  tolerated.  Pupils  should  be  frcqueolly  an 
of  the  fact  that  intellectual  development  without 
kindly  manners  i.-^  not  education,  and  that  the  more 
of  kindness  and  charity  are  cherished  and  brought  in 
jiiovc  evident  is  the  existence  of  a  well-balanced  hrs 
Your  obedient 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ksq.,  LL.  D.,  , 

Superintmdent  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  4.— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S.  Morse,  M.  A.,  Inspector, 

Sib, — ^The  following  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1906,  i£  hereby  submitted 
f(ir  your  consideration : — 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  School  Commissioners  in 
May,  two  new  sections  were  formed  in  Annapolis  county — one  in  Annap- 
olis West,  named  Beaconsfield,  Section,  No.  48;  and  one  in  Annapolis 
East^  called  Crossburn  Section,  No.  62.  Owing  to  the  election  campaign 
being  in  progress  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  get  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  convened  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners  previous  to  the  date  of  the  annual  meetings. 
The  approval  of  the  Council  was,  however,  obtained  on  the  12th  day  of 
July,  and.  special  annual  meetings  were  called  as  soon  after  that  date  as 
possible,  at  which  trustees  were  elected  and  money  voted  for  schoolhouses 
and  for  general  school  purposes.  It  is  expected  that  schools  will  be  main- 
tained in  these  sections  for  a  part  of  the  ensuing  year.  In  both  of  these 
cases  an  effort  was  made  to  arrange  for  the  conveyance  of  pupils  from 
these  new  sections  to  the  nearest  adjoining  schools,  but  owing  to  the  dis 
tance  and  state  of  the  roads,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
undertake  to  carry  out  such  a  proposition  the  project  was  abandoned. 

The  case  of  Crossburn  Section  is  somewhat  unusual.  It  is  a  settle- 
ment formed  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Davison  Lumber  Co.  in  the 
woods,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  not  exist  as  a  section  for 
more  than  eight  or  ten  years  ai  the  most.  The  houses  of  the  lumbermen, 
lam  infonned,  are  so  constructed  that  thev  can  be  taken  down  in  sections 
and  removed  on  the  Liunbecr  Company's  railroad  to  another  location  when 
necessary.  There  are  at  present  in  the  section  between  twenty  and  thirty 
children  of  school  age.  The  ratepayers  are  so  much  in  earnest  for  school 
privile^^  for  their  children  that  they  expect  their  schoolhouse  to  be 
ready  for  occupation  and  to  have  a  teacher  enstalled  therein,  sometime  ia 
the  month  of  September, 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  a  considerable  number  of  schools  were  closed.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  supplied  with  D  (Provisional)  teachers  at,  or  shortly  after, 
the  middle  of  September,  and  a  number  of  others  obtained  regular 
teachers  before  the  close  of  the  second  quarter.  Nearly  all  that  wished 
teachers  were  supplied  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Eight  sections  only 
were  without  schools  during  the  whole  year,  two  of  which  were  enlarging 
or  repairing  their  shoolhouses ;  one  had  no  pupils  to  attend  school,  two  or 
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lyers  who  too  frequently  allow  a  email  increaa 
he  educational  advantages  which  a  ^nialt  ad( 

■bor  Day  and  Empire  Day  were,  1  believe,  qu. 
t  teachers  of  this  Division,  Oomparativdy  fei 
,s  of  their  fxiTCist's.  Judging  from  the  repo 
on  those  days  were  suitable  to  the  oceasio 
cial. 

)unty  Acfldeniiifs  were  in  sueoeasful  operation 
t  Digby,  under  I'lincipais  Magec  and  Mortoi 
!raen  are  experienced  and  successful  teachers, 
ly  Academy  was  in  existence  during  tlie  year, 
school  pupils — young  ladies — were  taught  in 
by  a  class  B  teacher,  several  of  whom  att 
ination. 

lie  graded  schools  at  Middleton,  Bridgetown  i 
st  equally  ae  good  as  those  maintained  at  . 
■,  where  the  Coimty  Academies  are  establish 
Is  at  Lawrcncetown,  Paradise,  Round  Hill,  Wh 
;i,  F.reeport  and  Westport  were  comparativelj 
graded  schools  did  good  work  and  some  of  the 
lyed  teachers  of  superior  excellence. 

0  particular  reference  need  be  made  to  the  I 
ion.  The  Special  Visitor  will  no  doubt  refer 
t.  It  will  lie  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  the . 
isequeuce  of  the  higher  scholarship  and  bettei 
■achers  now  employed. 

II  schools  were  inspected  during  the  year  exc 
polls  county,  which  had  not  succeeded  In  findi 
!  tour  of  insjiection  in  that  vicinity,  A  teae 
ience  was  found  for  that  school  after  the  Ct 
s  thoiiglit  to  be  tinncce-ssary  to  make  a  eecon* 
forth  Mountain  for  the  purpose  of  ins|)ectmg 
schools,  however,  received  a  second  visit  durii 
he  statistical  tables,  carefully  compiled  from  t 
car,  have  been  forwarded  to  your  office.  It  so 
iborate  any  of  the  information  therein  contaii 

1  has  already  lieen  done  in  this  report. 

have  the  honor  io  remain,  sir. 


.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D.. 

Superinlendent  of  Education. 


^^  '^■ 
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Dn^isiON  No.  5.— HANTS  AND  KINGS. 

Colin  W.  Roscoe,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  schools 
of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  5,  comprising  the  counties  of  Hants  and 
Kings,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1906 : — 

Thrte  of  the  sections  reported  last  year  as  not  having  schools  have 
maintained  their  schools  throughout  the  year.  These  were  Seotfs  Bay 
Road  and  Pleasant  View  in  Kings  county,  and  East  Tenecape  in  Hants 
county.  I  have  to  report  Pine  Woods  and  North  Kiver  as  still  without 
schools  and  schoolhouses.  There  has  been  a  change,  however,  in  the  con- 
dition of  things  in  both  sections.  In  the  case  of  Pine  Woods,  $700.00 
has  been  voted  by  tlie  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  from  the  School 
Land  Fimd  of  Cornwallis.  and  a  committee  of  two  commissioners  and 
the  inspector  appointed  to  build  a  schoolhouse  for  this  section.  OpevA- 
tions  will  begin  at  once,  and  it  is  hoped  a  house  will  be  ready  for  a  school 
soon  after  the  opening  of  the  term  in  August.  In  the  past,  a  grant  has 
been  made  from  this  fund  to  aid  in  keeping  up  a  school  in  this  section 
which  is  composed  principally  of  colored  people.  A  vote  was  made  for 
the  same  purpose  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  get  the  section  into  line  to  raise  funds  to  supplement  the  vote 
of  the  BoarcV  If  not  successful,  steps  will  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
work  the  section  through  a  committee  of  the  Board.  North  River  voted 
money  at  the  annual  meeting  to  build,  but  the  section  will  need  to  be 
pressed  to  go  on  and  establish  a  school.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
secure  schools  in  such  sections,  but  now  that  we  have  the  authority  the 
school  vimt  be  held  for  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  Two 
other  sections  in  Kings  County,  viz.:  ^[t.  Home  and  Dalhousie  Road, 
have  too  few  children  to  expect  them  to  have  school.  Some  plan  may 
be  devised  to  provide  for  Mt.  Home  in  the  adjoining  sections,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  done  for  Dalhousie  Road,  as  it  is  in  the  woods  by  itself  and 
too  far  from  other  schools  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Kennetcook  Dyke 
adopted  the  policy  of  doing  without  a  school  to  save  nuoney  to  build.  It 
will  have  a  school  next  year.  Crystal  Wave  is  still  waiting  for  the  dia- 
coverv^  of  oU,  hoping  then  to  be  able  to  establish  a  school.  I  think  this 
section  ought  to  be  joined  to  Cheverie.  Tlie  last  of  the  seven  sections 
without  school  was  Lakeside,  the  new  section  bvck  of  Grand  TjHko,  which 
neglected  to  orgranize,  and  so  the  Board  of  East  Hants  put  it  back  again 
into  Grand  Lake  section. 

Since  the  sections  were  first  laid  out  people  had  moved  away  from 
some  of  them,  and  the  schools  have  been  so  reduced,  that  it  is  extremely 
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icult  to  keep  up  a  echool  at  all.  It  would  seem  b 
)  other  sections,  but  the  people  themselvee  decline 
LB,  in  wealthy  portions  of  the  country  have  been  di 
sioners  and  made  much  smaller  than  the  law  now 
IS  to  be.     If  the  weak  section  is  to  be  absorbed  it  s 

stronger  ones,  where  two  may  be  united,  and  be  1( 
»:tent,  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  aeparate. 
nmissioners  can  exercise  their  authority  and  eit 
>rb  sections  and  in  doing  so  may  create  no  small  an: 
tre  will,  in  most  cases,  be  a  few  pupils  who  will  Ix 
n  school.    They  will   expect  and  need  some  aid   ii 

from  school.  A&  the  law  in  regard  to  consolidab 
ted  not  much  help  can  be  expected  in  many  of  th( 
he  parties  concerned  as  if  they  were  to  be  deprived 
.  -veie  not  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  what  they 
plates.  There  are  cases  of  sections  so  small  that  a 
L  central  point,  when  two  of  them  are  united,  woul 
ee  from  the  furthest  limit.  To  disturb  these  wi 
ire,  and  so  less  favored  sections  take  shelter  in 
Lild  have  the  same  privileges,  as  to  distance  from  i 
rlthy  sections  have.     In  most  cases  of  union  the 

teachers  would  be  lessened,  and  money  saved  in  th< 

in  management.  Wherever  a  saving  ia  made  by 
ions,  a  grant  might  well  be  given  to  encourage  it, 
ing.  The  union  of  sections  may  be  brought  about 
giving  liberal  grants  to  encourage  it;  second,  by  ^ 
n  sections  that  do  not  reach  a  minimum  size. 

In  Kings  county,  the  District  Commissioners  cone 
ses  in  Dalhousie,  Steam  Mill  and  New  Miuas  secti 
the  advanced  department  of  South  Berwick  school, 
poses;  and  the  Board  of  West  Hants  also  cond«n 
of  Forks  section.  This  means  that  these  sectiona 
;  school  accommodation  during  the  next  year  ot  not 
nts  for  these  schools  thereafter,  till  they  comply  w 

During  the  past  year  354  schools  have  been  in  sesi 
:hers,  and  one  licensed  assistant.  The  number  of  ] 
4,  who  made  an  attendance  of  1,074,241  days.  0 
were  in  session  for  the  full  time  of  311  days;  130, 
averaged  199  days.  Of  the  teachers,  59  were  new 
t  term;  164  were  new  to  the  section;  58  were  ret 
ion  as  the  previotis  year;  10  have  taught  betwe«i  2( 
3e  over  thirty  years.  One  hundred  and  eighty-tw 
n  five  years. 
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In  the  foUowiiig  tables  compaiiflon  is  made  with  the  year  1905 : — 

SCHOOLS. 


COUSTT. 

No.  Schools  No  Teachers 

No.  Pupils 

Attendanoe 

Kings 

Hants 

124 
130 

142 
139 

489S 
4536 

548612 
525629 

Total  1906 

254 
252 

281 
271 

9434 
9419 

1074241 

'*     1«05... 

1060336 

Increase 

Decrease    

1 

■  •   •  • 

10 

•   •  • 

15 

13905 

TEACHERS. 


County. 


Kings 

HanU 

Total  1906.. 
•     1906..: 

Increase    

Decrease.     .. 


A 

B 

» 

0 

D 

5 
3 

W7 
30 

62 
64 

32 
38 

8 
S 

67 
69 

126 

117 

70 

74 

•  •  •      •  • 

2 

9 

«  •   •  • 

4 

D   Prov. 

Male 

Female 

133 
128 

261 
251 

10 

6 
4 

9 

11 

10 
3 

20 
20 

7 

•  •  •  •          •  • 

Total 


142 
139 

281 
271 

10 


Most  pf  the  graded  schools  and  a  large  number  of  miseellaneoiia 
^chools^  have  done  excellent  work.  Some  have  done  fair  work  in  a  few 
cnbjects^  and  have  omitted  nature  and  oral  lessons,  and  have  done  little 
or  nothing  in  teaching  drawing  and  writing,  except  to  see  that  some  copy- 
ing has  been  done.  As  usual,  some  have  kept  the  school  and  aocom- 
pHshed  little.  The  reading  has  been  improved  hy  the  use  of  the  new 
i^adera  --^ 

Arithmetic  is  pretty  well  taught.  Perhaps  more  drill  in  the  use  and 
relation  of  numbers  and  their  value,  at  the  outset,  would  secure  more 
rapid  and  better  progress  later  on. 

Grammar,  more  in  the  form  of  elementary  language  lessons,  is  taught 
in  the  common  school  grades.This,  when  done  right  and  well,  is  much 
better  than  the  old  method  of  using  the  text  book  in  grammar  in  these 
grades.  Too  many  teachers  do  this  work  in  a  very  indefinite  and  hap- 
hazard way,  instead  of  making  a  plan  of  the  work  to  be  overtaken,  and 
the  order  in  which  the  lessons  are  to  follow  each  other.  They  begin  any- 
where and  end  nowhere.  These  had  better  omit  the  exercise  altogether. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  "  Lessons  in  English,^^  or  some  other  good  text 
followed  as  a  guide.  Let  some  certain  portion  of  the  work  outlined  there 
be  covered.    The  written  work  should  be  abundant.       For  the  written 
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cxerctges  in  the  text,  the  pupiU  had  better  uae  the  b< 
the  time  of  the  teacher  in  putting  work  on  the  board, 
in  the  matter  of  grammar  for  the  high  school  gra 
a  great  eliange.  Formerly  too  much  time  was  devote 
was  out  of  propoTtion  to  that  given  to  other  subject 
time  is  devoted  to  it.  No  pupil  should  leave  the  h 
having  ma^lcrL-d  tlie  rule^  of  t^jutax  and  tiie  principle 
mar.  Ue  .should  he  so  familiar  with  these  as  to  be  i 
when  occasion  lequiies  it.  To  aid  him  in  this,  more  ai 
aliould  be  done.  English,  m  it  ie  taught,  cannot 
grammar. 

There  is  not  the  improvement  in  writing  in  th«  sc 
like  to  see.  In  the  common  echool  grades  pretty  fail 
done.  I  tliink  this  might  be  followed  in  tlic  iiigh  scho 
a  week  in  copying  legal  documents,  so  that  the  puj 
famiiiar  with  their  plirajseologj-,  and  get  into  the  hal 
neat,  legible,  business  form.  The  majority  of  )iigli 
poor  writers.  They  write  examination  papers  with 
their  penmanship  is  harmed  instead  of  improved. 

The  condition  of  schoolhouses  has  recently  been  n 
is  the  exception  to  find  a  schoolhouse  that  does  not  p; 
appearance. .The  furniture  and  applianccK,  too,  are  pr 
required  litandard.  The  school  grounds  are  not  imp 
ing  with  the  school  buildings.  I'reseure  has  to  be  u 
properly  and  frequently  swept  and  cleansed,  and  tht 
in  a  condition  fit  for  use.  I  have  called  in  the  Hea 
ca^es,  and  notified  the  tmstees  that  the  next  step  wo 
grants,  Ix'fore  I  wcured  proper  attt'ntion  to  the  pren 
Health  Officers  were  quite  willing  to  aid  me  in  this 
wish  it  understood,  throughout  my  Inspectorial  Div 
must  be  complied  with  in  this  regard  in  future,  or  a 
result.  Teachers  can,  ajid  must,  aid  to  the  extent  o: 
and  of  holding  tlie  trustees  accountable  for  their  saiai 
and  premises  are  not  kej»t  elesused  and  fit  for  use, 
half-dav  spent  by  the  ratepayers  with  their  teams  in 
ling  the  ground  would  soon  make  an  attractive  } 
grounds. 

To  reseat  and  provide  for  needed  repairs  on  schooll 
arj'  to  vote  a  certain  sum  at  the  annual  meeting.  Th« 
walHs  has  a  fund  under  control  of  the  District  Boa.Td, 
as  it  dircets  for  school  purposes  in  any  school  in  the 
priations  have  heen  made  from  it  from  year  to  year  1 
other  equipment,  but  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
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the  "  poor  sections  "  have  received  aid  from. this  fund  for  repairs  on  their 
buildings  nntil  now  the  houses  in  such  sections  are  in  pretty  good  con- 
dition. Occasionally  a  sum  is  granted  from  this  fund  to  aid  in  building 
a  new  school  house  in  some  needy  section.  From  this  fund  the  Board 
was  able  to  vote  $700.00  to  build  a  house  in  the  Pine  Woods,  a  section 
composed  almost  entirely  of  colored  people. 

Elmsdale  has  provided  another  room,  graded  the  school,  and  employed 
two  Class  B  teachers.  Enfield  has  voted  money  to  enlarge  the  school- 
house  with  the  intention  of  grading  the  school.  Maitland  and  Lower 
Selma  have  de-graded  their  schools,  the  former  from  three  (formerly 
four)  departments  to  two,  the  latter  from  two  to  a  miscellaneous  school. 
Both  these  places  are  feeling,  more  and  more,  the  loss, of  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  The  schools,  though  small,  have  pupils  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
"  course."  Lower  Selma  has  all  the  grades  from  1  to  XI,  inclusive,  under 
one  teacher.  Of  course  no  teacher  can  do  the  work  of  so  many  grades, 
bhe  may  stimulate  the  pupils  to  rely  upon  tlieir  own  efforts  and  then 
mperintend  the  work.  It  is  really  marvellous  what  amount  of  work  a 
tactful  teacher  can  do. 


Xew  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the  year  in  Lake  View  and 
Baxters  Harbor  Mt.  sections,  in  Kings  county.  The  former  was  granted 
an  allowance  under  section  124  of  the  Act.  This  section  has  now  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  schoolhouse,  convenient  to  all  in  the  section. 

In  the  case  of  Baxter's  Harbor  Mt.,  $100.00  was  voted  from  tlie 
School  Land  fund,  w^hich,  supplemented  by  what  the  section  voted,  hasi 
resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  very  nice  schoolhouse.  Canaan  is  also  build- 
ing to  replace  the  house  destroyed  by  fire,  just  before  the  close  of  tlie 
last  term.  Kennetcook  Dyke  section,  in  West  Hants,  is  building,  and 
will  be  ready  for  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  August. 

During  the  past  year  ten  teachers  were  teaching  in  tlie  schools  of 
Hants  and  Kings  who  taught  betwet^n  twejity  and  tliirty  years;  and  three, 
over  thirty  years.  These  will  soon  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can 
claim  pension,  and  they,  will  deserve  it.  They  have  not  simply  been  put- 
ting in  time,  they  have  all  been  teaching  to  good  purpose.  I  shall  not 
name  them  in  this  connection,  but  if  I  should,  hundreds  of  their  pupils, 
now  men  and  women,  would  jise  up  to  say  they  deserve  it.  The  ])rovince 
is  under  an  obligation  to  such  teachers  that  they  cannot  re{)ay.  The 
Legislature  did  right,  exactly  right,  to  recognize  this  service  by  {)assing 
the  Annuity  Act. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  statistical  tables  sent  herewith,  that  there  is 
a  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  This  increai;e,  however,  is 
not  sufficient  to  p-tevent  some  of  the  best  teachers  from  leaving  the  prov- 
ince.   It  is  to  be  very  much  regretted  that  teachers  whose  services  cannot 
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timated  in  dollars  and  cents  aie  thus  leavii^  oi 

ler  has  lately  retired  from  Kentville  Acsdem 
sa  Farrell,  who  taught  eeveral  years  there,  firs 
aon  school  grades,  and  later  a^  a  teacher  in  the 
H'as  a  most  conscientious,  painstaking,  and  ex 
notion  was  clear,  forceful,  and  effectual.  I 
mber  her  positive  work. 

'his  report  is  respectfully  eubmitted. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servfts 
( 
[.  MacKat,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  6.— ANTIGONISH  AND  ( 
A.  G.  Macdonau),  M.  A.,  Inspec 

IB, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
Jie  educational  conditions  of  Division  No.  6,  co 
ntigonish  and  Guysboro,  for  the  school  year  em 

?he  number  of  sections  in  the  county  of  Antigoi 
79  to  77  by  the  consolidation  of  the  sections  i 
River,  and  Lower  Glen  Road,  into  one  section, 

r,  No.  47. 

'he  number  of  sections  in  Quyeboro  remaiji  the 

n  Antigonish  county  the  total  number  of  pu 
vas  2,585,  as  against  8,800  the  previous  year; 
attendance  was  889,433,  while  the  preceding 
a  larger  enrollment,  reached  only  285,101. 

'he  winter  of  the  year  under  review  was,  howei 
)  its  predecessor  will  long  remain  memorable 
f  snow  storms. 

Iha  number  enrolled  in  Guysboro  county— 
icts  of  Guysboro  and  St.  Mary's — was  ; 
ig  year  3716;  and  the  g^and  total  days 
sponding  years  were,  respectively,  401,560  an 


r^ 
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During  the  year  ended  July,  1905,  twenty-seven  sections  in  all,  in 
Quysboro  comity,  were  without  school;  the  past  year  this  number  was 
reduced  to  fourteen.  Six  of  the  fourteen,  namely,  Glencoe,  Alder 
River,  S.  Merland,  Yankee  Cove,  Denver,  and  West  Liscomb,  have  been 
closed  continuously  for  periods  varying  from  four  to  twelve  years.  And 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  any  of  these  becoming  active  for  some  time, 
for  the  causes  that  have  brought  about  their  present  conditions,  namely, 
absence  or  fewness  of  pupils,  poverty,  or  isolation,  seem  likely  to  persist. 
Hollitf s  Harbor,  closed  for  three  years,  may  be  included  in  this  number, 
unless  a  teacher  can  be  found  who  is  willing  to  teach  for  a  moderate 
salary,  and  to  divide  his  time  and  services,  alternately,  between  the 
small  community  at  the  Harbor  and  the  few  families  at  Indian  Eiver, 
nearly  three  miles  distant.  Although  I  have  been  unsuccessful,  thus 
far,  in  securing  such  a  teacher,  I  think  I  can  reasonably  look  forward 
for  better  results  soon.  The  remaining  seven  sections  *could  not  get 
teachers  for  the  inadequate  salaries  offered,  but  usually  they  are  among 
the  active  schools  of  the  county. 

The  Quysboro  Board  created  a  new  section,  "Lundi,  No.  66,^' 
recently,  at  a  place  called  the  Junction,  a  very  isolated  settlement, 
where  the  roads  from  Larry's  River  and  New  Harbor  meet,  on  the  way 
to  the  town  of  Quysboro.  The  section  consists  of  a  few  French  Acadian 
families,  chiefly  from  Larry's  Biver,  that  removed  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior,  where  fuel  is  abundant,  and  where  the  forest 
offers  opportunities  for  more  or  less  profitable  employment  during  the 
winter  months,  while  the  men,  during  the  summer  season,  follow  their 
ordinary  occupation  of  fishing. 


ativdy  larger  attendance  made  during  the  year  ended  July,  1905,  in  this 
couBty  can  only  be  explained  by  the  great  difference  in  the  winter  oondS- 
tions  of  travel  in  the  two  counties.  It  not  unf  requently  happens  that  when 
sleighing  is  excellent  in  many  districts  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
roads  are  simply  impassable  in  districts  bordering  on  the  Straits  of 
Northumberland.  The  terrific  northeast  snow  storm  spends  its  fury,  in 
a  large  measure,  in  crossing  the  country  from  the  Qulf  to  the  Atlantic. 

In  Antigonish  county  fifty-eight  sections  had  school  during  the  year,  I 

conducted  by   seventy-six  teachers.     Besides  the   comparatively   large  ^ 

nmnber  of  sections  in  the  county  that  are  school-less,  in  consequence  of  ] 

the  absence  or  fewness  of  pupils,  there  were  four  small  sections  without 
school  because  they  could  not  get  teachers  for  the  salaries  offered,  viz.. 
Cape  George  Point,  Be^r  Georgeville,  West  Lochaber,  and!  Bear  Spring- 
field. The  school  of  Blackavon  was  temporarily  closed,  as  the  section 
was  engaged  in  building  and  completing  a  new  schoolhouse. 

In  another  report  you  will  find  a  full  list  of  the  sections  without 
schools  in  both  counties,  with  such  information  and  details  as .  your 
department  requires. 
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of  more  than  ordinary  importaDC^ 
itigonish  county  haa  bcon  the  con 
all:9))rings.  Lower  West  Uiver,  and 
an  innuvatioD,  this  ilistinttly  forw 
with  strenuous  oi)iM>sitioQ  from  se 
re  raised,  liut  the  doniinJiJit  one  w 
e  conveyance  of'distant  children, 
constituent  swtions  in  coneequenci 
and  unfit  condition  of  their  8ch< 
[1  topography  of  the  tt'rritory  embrj 
dation  as  the  only  ellwtive  aoluti' 
;  School  Board. 

re  briefly  quote,  for  tlie  benefit  of  I 
question  of  consolidation  of  aectio 
nsolidated  sfction  of  'Wfst  Kivor,  as 
ary  of  Trustees,  and  by  the  tfacli* 
,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of  t!ie 
ith  it. 

an  is  from  six  and  one-half  ti>  scv 
nd  a  half  to  four  miles  in  bn-ailtli 
l)e  number  of  families  is  SO.  Ther 
ages  of  six  and  fiftt'cn  years  in  t! 
attended  school  in -the  newly-erect* 
ing  of  school,  on  January  i'i,  19C 
■  a  daily  average  of  30.  The  tots 
II  $07.1)6(1.00;  and  the  cost  of  con 
xil  wae  open,  on  the  only  route  oi 
,s  $63.00. 

scbonlhouse  is  a  very  ereditable  b 
classr(K>ra.  is  finished  inside  in  goi 
i  Itoor.  All  tJic  furniture  is  of  the 
lard  and  teacliers  desk,  with  chaii 
:  comfort  of   the  building. 

eiit  pity  that  tht'  power  of  actinji  ir 
he  poblic  pood  is  a  plant  of  such  f 
.  implies  a  higher  and  more  compl 

usually  met  with,  although  it  is, 
irganisiing  agricultural  societies  f 
>r  other  such  purposes.  Just  win 
ring  a  Wler  edu»-ati<in  for  our  bo; 
'icn  and  women  of  ihe  imnu'diate 

of  t^lock.  is  a  qui'stion  which  1  c( 
u'-  and  politifiti  iTouomist.     Our 
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aoath  poesess  this  power  in  a  more  highly  developed  fonn^  aad  as  a 
resoU  half  the  children  of  the  United  States  get  their  education  under 
better  oonditions  than  generally  preyail  with  ns  in  consolidated  schools. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  ezpenditore  on  education,  from 
all  sources,  in  Nora  Scotia,  if  econ<Hnically  applied,  is  quite  large 
enough  to  provide  good  schoolhouses,  and  what  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant, good  teachers,  with  good  salaries^  for  every  youth  in  the  country. 

Two  new  schoolhouses,  superior  in  many  ways  to  those  built  in  the 
years  gone  by,  were  erected  and  completed  during  the  year,  one  at 
Blackavon,  and  the  other,  already  referred  to,  at  West  River,  both  in 
Antigonish  county.  The  year  ended  witnessed  more  than  the  average 
activity  in  effecting  needed  repairs  to  schoolhouses,  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  schools  discarded,  entirely,  the 
old  and  wretchedly  poor  blackboard,  to  make  room  for  the  hyloplate 
one,  which  is,  at  once,  highly  serviceable  and  not  expensive. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  staff  of  my  division,  I  have  to  report 
that  eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  held  a  "  C  or  a  "  D  '^  license,— 
the  latter  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  five  of  the  former.  In 
this  large  percentage  are  included  many  whose  work  is  of  a  high  order. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  wish  to  see  them  replaced  by  teachers  of  a  higher 
class.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  many  among  them  whose 
work,  for  one  reason  or  another,  is  weak  and  unprofitable.  It  is  this 
body,  however,  that  constitutes  the  principal  storehouse  on  which  we 
must  draw  for  the  main  supply  of  our  teachers.  What  seems  to  be 
needed  is  a  process  that  will  winnow  out,  and  cast  aside,  the  really 
nnfit  and  inapt,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  and  train  those  who 
possess  the  qualities  that  promise  success  in  the  profession.  Normal 
School  training  and  adequate  salaries  are  the  means,  and  they  lie  at 
hand,  by  which  this  end  can  surely  be  attained,  and  no  friend  of  educa- 
tion can  regard  either  as  being  of  extraordinary  character.  I  subjoin, 
in  a  tabulated  form,  the  average  annual  salaries  from  all  sources  paid 
"  C  "  and  "  D  '^  teachers  during  the  past  six  years  in  Division  No.  6 : — 

Year.  C.  Male.  C.  Female. 

1901  $233.37  $220.90 

1902  224.00  212.40 

1903  233.68  209.05 

1904  247.57  229.83 

1905  254.35  229.56 

1906  244.44  £31.06 

These  are,  to  say  the  least,  humble  salaries  for  the  class  of  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  noble  and  sacred  work  of  nurturing,  and  bring- 
ing out  in  their  fulness,  with  the  passing  years,  the  God-given  capaci- 
ties of  the  child,  and  of  up-building  the  character  of  those  to  whose 
keeping  the  destiny  of  our  great  country  will  soon  be  commited.    When 

7 


D.  Male. 

D.  Female. 

$168.30 

$156.52 

165.04 

165.50 

178.15 

163.32 

173.71 

183.40 

184.49 

174.29 

195.84 

172.91 
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Qony  leada  to  the  engagement  of  a  weak  teacher, 
leiul  one  can  be  secured,  it  is,  indeed,  nothing 
for  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  cli 
i  education  is  hia  teacher.  The  subject  studied 
ice  when  compared  to  the  maimer  in  which  it  i 
i^piration  received  from  the  teacher  during  its  s 

should  not  close  this  report  without  a  brief  refe 
aful  Norma]  Institute  held  at  North  Sydney, 
ling  September  24,  1906,  by  three  hundred  teac) 
Q  countieB  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  in  attendai 
:  of  the  Institute  will  be  made  to  you  by  the 
y  to  say  that  all  of  us  felt  very  grateful  for  tl 
iBsifltance  given  ua  by  yourself  and  other  edu 
il  sessions  of  the  Institute.  And,  as  Chairman  c 
on  behalf  of  the  teachers  to  avail  myself  of  th 
,  publicly,  the  people  of  North  Sydney  for  the 
ourtesies  extended  to  us  on  the  occasion.  The  k 
lanagers  of  the  Dominion  and  Nova  Scotia  Iroi 
)  in  showing  the  assembled  teachers  the  wonders 
facture,  and  of  making  steel  rails,  will  long  be 
abrance. 

ist  a  word  about  the  children  of  North  Sydney, 
teaching  in  the  course  of  the  Institute's  work.  In 
[children  in  other  towns,  I  must,  speaking  genera 
for  general  intelligence,  for  responsiveness  in  cl 
■able  politeness  and  deportment.  They  certain. 
;  on  their  parents,  on  their  teachers,  and  on 
ally. 
have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G. 
.  H.  MaoKat,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


ivisiON  No.  7— EICHMOND  AND  SOtTTH  I 

M.  J.  T.  Maoneil,  B.  A.,  Inspector 

[R^ — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  f 
1906,  on  the  schools  of  Division  No.  7 : — 

iiere  was  school  in  operation  during  some  part  oj 
f  the  144   sections  in  the  Division. 


\ 
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In  the  District  of  South  Invemese  the  number  of  vacant  sections 
isas  18,  as  compared  with  17  the  previous  year.  Still,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  the  same,  viz.,  68.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
apeoiBg  of  a  school  in  a  section  which  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon 
88  defunct^  and  was  left  off  the  revised  list — ^Eear  of  Judique  Intervale. 
There  was  an  enrolment  at  this  school  of  40  pupils,  of  whom  4-  only 
ore  reported  as  not  belonging  to  the  section.  I  was  unable,  owing  to 
the  almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads  when  in  the  vicinity,  to 
visit  this  out-of-the-way  place,  so  that  I  could  judge  of  the  condttione 
contributory  to  the  effacement  of  the  section  from  the  list,  but  surely 
the  figures  just  given  are  sufficient  evidence  of  great  indifference  to 
education  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  District  of  Bichmond  6  sections  had  no  school  any  part  of 
the  year,  being  one  more  than  the  previous  term.  One  of  these  vacancies 
should  have  had  a  two^epartment  school,  so  that  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  diminished  by  two,  from  75  to  73.  Three  of  the  vacant 
sections  had  school  the  previous  year,  so  that  only  two  of  them  were 
without  school  more  than  one  term. 

This  is  perhaps  not  too  bad  a  record,  six  sections  out  of  a  total  of 
71,  or  8.4  per  cent.,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
about  the  weakest  and  smallest  in  the  district, — sections  that  cannot 
easily  be  strengthened  by  union  or  partitioned  among  contiguous  ones; 
but  18  out  of  75,  or  a  percentage  of  24,  reveals  a  state  of  affairs  that 
calls  for  very  serious  reflection  on  the  part  of  all  whom  it  concerns. 

The  educational  authorities,  other  than  sectional,  offer  a  remedy 
which  they  have  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  effectual  in  bettering 
to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely  curing,  this  deplorable  condition,  L  e., 
union  and  consolidation.  Those  most  intimately  interested,  viz.,  the 
parents,  in  the  majority  of  cases  oppose  this  remedy,  and  not  only  fight 
a  outrande  against  it  themselves,  but  bring  to  bear  all  sorts  of  influences 
to  defeat  any  well-considered  and  practicable  scheme  of  union  that  may 
be  proposed.  Having  nothing  better  to  propose,  and  lacking,  in  some 
cases,  the  means,  in  others,  the  public  spirit  and  generosity  to  meet  the 
altered  conditions  that  attract  teachers  to  other  places  and  to  other 
pursuits,  their  miserable  little  school  cabins  remain  closed  and  their 
children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

The  Eichmond  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  at  its  meeting  in 
1904,  united  two  sections  at  L'Ardoise,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
whose  combined  territory  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  prescribed 
size  of  a  normal  section.  The  schoolhouse  of  one  of  the  sections  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  generation  presented 
itself  to  establish  one  of  the  strongest  schools  in  the  county, — a  school 
of  three  or  four  departments  that  might  aspire  some  day  to  compete  for 
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the  academic  grant,  but  the  opposition  was  so  genert 
ud  unreasoning,  in  both  the  sections,  that  the  Co 
Inetructioo  refused  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Board, 
section  then  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  necessi^ 
itself  an  np-to-d!ate  building  suitable  to  the  xequirenu 
and  ponformable  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  law.  It  i 
then, — thej  could  not  afford  Huch  a  building;  and  aft< 
year  waet^,  I  had  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  san 
ing  on  plans  considerably  reduced  from  the  prescribed 
BTSD  then  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  consid< 
compel  the  trnsteee  to  take  immediate  action,  instead 
next  spring  before  calling  for  tenders,  as  was  then-  se 
leam  that  a  contract  was  awarded  recently,  but  I  also  i 
expressions  of  regret  that  the  union  scheme  was  not  ci 

lo  South  Inverness  several  schemes  of  union  were 
Board's  last  meeting. 

Two  small  sections  in  the  District  of  Judique,  viz.; 
and  No.  17,  Millan,  were  joined,  under  the  classic  nan 
No.  13,  in  accordance  with  the  prayers  of  petitions — wo 
unopposed.  This  bids  fair  to  be  a  more  harmonious 
»f  the  others  proposed,  as  will  appear  from  the  aeqa< 

At  Glencoe  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  consolidation 
The  promoters,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  had  not  a 
of  Board  or  Council,  but  had  commenced  a  large  built 
ful  site  near  the  junction  of  four  roods,  or  a  crossii 
rather,  leading  to  the  different  sections  of  the  propo 
Board  granted  the  union,  but  such  a  storm  of  oppo 
that  the  Council  thought  proper  to  withhold  its  sanct 
being.  There  may  be  some  families  that,  without  « 
be  too  far  from  the  school  to  receive  much,  if  any,  bei 
oould  be  accommodated  either  by  conveyance  or  by  am 
adjoining  sections,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
is  the  proper  and  only  place  where  a  good  strong  sc 
rounding  territory  can  be  maintained. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mabou  were  two  contiguous  sect 
M'abou,  No.  25,  and  Mabou  Harbor,  No.  26.  The  sc 
stood  condemned  and  wag  practically  in  ruins,  the  otJi 
dilapidated  condition.  These  sectionB  it  had  been  pro 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1905,  but  the  necessary  ] 
not  been  complied  with  and  the  matter  had  to  lie  ovei 
ing,  when  it  was  again  taken  up,  and  the  union  effect 
and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Council. 


it 
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In  the  meantime  preparations  to  build  had  been  going  on  in  one  of 
the  sections.  I  visited  the  proposed  site,  but  refused  to  sanction  it,  as 
not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  Regulations  44  and  45.  Never- 
theless, the  work  of  oonstiniction  was  proceeded  with,  presumably  as  au 
effective  measure  of  obstruction  to  the  consummation  of  the  union,  and 
other  means  have  been  attempted  to  have  it  rescinded.  What  will  be 
the  outcome  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  meantime  precious  months 
are  being  wasted  of  the  all  too  short  school-life  of  the  average  boy  and 
girl.  Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  desire  to  have  any  kind  of  a  small 
school  within  easy  access  has  replaced  the  old-time  educational  fervor 
that  would  face  all  manner  of  obstacles  to  reach  a  good  one.  People 
nowadays  are  afraid  to  allow  their  children  to  walk  a  couple  of  miles 
to  school :  do  they  keep  account  of  the  miles  some  of  these  same  childi^n 
travel  when  not  at  school,  at  play, — in  a  modem  game  of  ball,  for 
instance? 

In  another  direction  from  the  village  of  Mabou,  barely  two  miles 
distant,  on  the  limits  of  the  public  highway,  fenced  out  from  any  other 
ground  for  play  or  any  other  purpose,  stands  a  little  cabin  that  some^ 
times  does  duty  as  a  schoolhouse,  in  a  little  section  named  Bankin,  No. 
35.  Last  term  there  was  an  enrolment  here  of  17  pupils,  and  on  the 
day  of  my  visit  there  were  9  in  attendance,  ranging  from  grades  one  to 
six.  How  the  existence  of  this  little  section  can  be  justified  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  see,  situated  as  it  is  about  midway  between  Mabou  and  Hillsboro, 
barely  four  miles  apart.  It  is  surely  not  because  of  over-crowding  in 
ti}e  schools  of  the  neighboring  sections.  The  enrolment  in  the  three 
departments  of  the  Mabou  schools  last  year  was  only  84,  an  average  of 
28  per  teacher.  Not  the  average  attendance,  mark  you,  but  the  average 
per  department  of  the  whole  enrolment.  And  here  were  employed  two 
first-class  teachers  and  one  of  "the  second-class,  the  peers  of  any  in  the 
division,  in  first-rate  well-equipped  rooms.  It  seems  to  me  that  sticH 
advantages  ought  to  attract  pupils  from  a  reasonable  distance,  while,  on 
the  part  of  the  schools,  an  acquisition  of  strength  in  the  way  of  pupils 
should  not  be  unwelcome.  Hillsboro  also,  I  understand,  always  aims  at 
maintaining  as  good  a  school  as  possible,  and  could  very  well  look  after 
a  few  more  pupils  than  it  is  now  called  upon  to  do.  The  enrolment  last 
year  was  36,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  term  of  22.7. 

There  existed  many  years  ago,  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
county  of  Richmond,  and  bordering  upon  the  county  of  Inverness,  a 
school  section  caUed  "  Head  of  West  Bay,  No.  26,''  At  the  time  of  my 
appointment,  in  1879,  the  schoolhouse  had  already  gone  to  ruin  and 
decay.  Whatever  educational  advantages  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
children  of  this  section  in  that  long  period  were  obtained  at  the  schools 
of  West  Bay  village,  Inverness  county,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Black 
Eiver,  in  Richmond  county,  on  the  other,  until  the  school  in  the  latter 
place  went  down,  some  ten  years  ago,  probably  *' never  to  go  again.*' 
By  the  combined  action  of  the  South  Inverness  and  Richmond  Boards, 
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)ld  eectioD  ha£  been  annexed  to  West  Bay,  form 
>n."    When  a  suitable  site  has  be«n  eelected  and  a 

built, — a  consummation  much  to  be  desired, — thi 

maintain  a  first-clasa  school. 

allowing  is  a  statement  of  the  number  and  class 

i,  as  compared  with  the  prerions  year,  in  each  dis 

A.        B.         C.  n.       Mali 

hmond,    1906 I  6  28  3S  24 

1905.    .-  ...    1  8  12  64         27 

th  Javerneas,  1906  .  .    2  9  L3  44  13 

1905  ..2  5  13  48  17 

be  only  striking  feature  revealed  by  a  ccmparison 
ea  for  each  class  is  the  considerable  increase  recer 
females,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table: — 


Malb. 


Richmond. 


Fbhai 


B. 
$369  43 
387   24 

C. 
«252  06 
257  68 

D. 

«180  21 
182  45 

B. 
$364  43 
315  24 

( 
$2J 
2S 

e.  '$i  'Sl 

'15*62 

'$2*24 

$49   19 

i 

SovTH  Ikvebnesh 
..$189  43      $198  72      $158  28      $276  93      $2( 
,.    187  74         252  28         158  25         216  90 


he  number  of  teachers  having  Normal  School  trai 
ared  with  32  the  pTevions  term  in  Richmond,  and  I 
mth  Invemees, — an  increase  of  6  for  the  Divjsioi 

'here  was  a  slight  falling  oS  in  the  nnmber  of  pi 
districts,  Richmond  showing  a  decrease  of  177,  two 
ler  can  be  ascribed  to  the  closing  of  the  West  1 
I,  and  22  in  South  Invemees.    As  seen  by  the  subjc 

the  attendance  was  proportionately  larger,  making 

and  a  larger  percentage: — 

UlCHMOMD. 


enrolled 

Hoy, 
1374 

U7a 

GirU. 

1256 
13.15 

Or»nd   Toul 
Days'  attend - 

292  330 

290,751 

Aver 
Prew 

263n 
28('7 

143; 

icreaw  , . . . 

'iri 

"98 

■■'21 
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South  Ikvernkas. 

1906    

1905 

r     2215 
2237 

1154 
1180 

1061 
1057 

4 

•  •  •  • 

215,544 
213,359 

1127.7 
1094. 

50.9 
48  9 

locreaae  .... 
Decrease 

. . .  • 
22 

•  *  •  » 

26 

2,185 

•   •  >       •  •  •  • 

38.7 

20 

•  •  •  ■ 

The  amount  of  money  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  for  school  pur- 
poses by  the  sections  having  schools  in  operation,  as  taken  from  the 
returns,  was  as  follows.  These  amounts,  however,  do  not  include  what 
was  voted  by  the  sections  having  no  school,  as  no  returns  were  received 
from  these: — 

Richmond. 

Total  amonnt  Portion  for  BuildingB, 

voted.  Repairs,  etc. 

1906 $10139  00  •    $1027  00 

1905 1 9133  00  1226  00 

Increase   $  1006  00  

Decrease $199  00 

South  Inverness. 

1906 $  9794  00  $1734  00 

1905 8887  00*  1119  00 

Increase $  907  00  $  615  00 

*£lther  by  a  printer'ti  enor  or  by  a  mistake  in  copying,  this  amount  was  made  to  appear 
in  mj  hut  year  8  report  as  $887.  • 

Two  new  schoolhouses  were  occupied  during  the  term  in  South 
Inverness,  one  in  Baden  section.  No.  31,  the  othef  at  Maple  Ridge,  No. 
42.  The  former  was  perched  upon  the  edge  of  the  highway  on  an 
almost  impossible  hill,  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  my  predecessor. 
On  his  recommendation  the  site  was  afterwards  reluctantlv  sanctioned, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  seeming  interminable  quarrel.  The  building 
exteriorly  seems  well  enough  built;  the  interior  is  unfinished,  but  pass- 
ably comfortable.  The  latter  takes  rank  in  style  and  finish  among  the 
best  in  the  district  Furnished  with  patent  desks,  and  otherwise  fairly 
equipped,  it  is  a  credit  to  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  School 
Commissioner  of  the  parish,  Rev.  A.  J.  Chisholm,  who  promoted  the 
union  of  several  small  sections  and  practically  secured  and  superin- 
iiended  the  building  of  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
•chool  will  be  conducted  with  such  success  as  to  be  a  fruitful  object 
lesson  to  many  sections  situated  as  these  were  previous  to  the  union. 

Hureauville  section.  No.  27,  Richmond  county,  occupied  a  new  school- 
hoTise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  neat  cottage-roof  building,  with 
a  quaint  little  dormer  on  the  front  face  of  the  roof,  situated  on  a  very 
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pretty  site  sloping  to  the  Bouth,  it  presents  a  very  pi 
ance.  When  finished  inside  and  properly  ftirnished,  it 
the  best  Bchoolhouses  in  the  rural  eectione  of  the  coon 

I  experience  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  net 
and  cleansing  of  schoolhonses  and  their  acceBBoriee.  Ti 
feel  anything  but  Battered  if  their  localities  and  theii 
looked  upon  as  of  prime  importance,  consider  it  qu 
have  floors  washed  oftener  than  once  a  year!  And 
annual  house-cleaning  is  an  extravagance  not  to  be 
dwellings,  it  is  all  right,  but  in  schoolhouses,  pooh  I ! 

Year  before  last  I  had  occasion  to  call  the  attentio 
of  a  village  school  to  the  rather  plainly  visible  fact 
sighted  person  like  the  writer,  that  a  presumably  indii 
in  connection  with  their  sohool  was  overturned  and 
Last  summer,  on  the  occasion  of  my  next  xisit,  the  pi 
was  still  resting  in  its  recumheut  position. 

Last  June,  on  a  rather  rainy  day,  I  visited  the 
certain  large  section,  but  I  found  no  school.  Cans 
pouring  down  through  roof  and  ceiling  on  the  floe 
was  flooded.  Teacher  and  scholars  bad  been  forced  i 
this  in  a  thriving  village — a  veritable  hive  of  indus 
must  have  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  such  trifling 
business,  I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  withheld  the  vou< 
of  the  Municipal  Fund  until  such  time  as  I  should 
that  the  schoolbouee  ^ae  properly  repaired  and  measui 
regular  periodical  cleansing.  That  assurance  has  not  i 
day,  and  that  municipal  school  money  remains  uudi 

Such  instances  of  flagrant  neglect  are,  happily,  nol 
frequent,  but  even  rare  cases  may  be  carried  so  far  a« 
report  which   may  occasion  a  rude   avakeniAg   and 

publicity. 

The  two  Coimty  Academies,  continuing  under  t 
Principals,  Mr.  Smith,  at  Port  Hood,  and  Mr,  i 
Peter's,  both  had  another  very  successful  year. 

Tbe  Inverness  Academy  had  29  studente  enrolled, 
of  one  over  the  previous  year,  difitributed  as  follows: 
Grade  X,  7,  and  Grade  XI,  3. 

The  enrolment  at  the  Eichmond  Academy  was  3f 
the  previous  year,  classified  as  follows: — Grades  IX, 
and  9,  reepectively. 
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Other  schools  deserving  special  mention  would  be,  in  South  Inver- 
ness, the  Hawkesbury  High  School,  under  Principal  Matheson,  now 
pursuing  a  science  course  in  Dalhousie  College,  and  those  at  Port  Hood 
and  Mabou,  under  the  painstaking  and  efficient  Sisters  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Notre  Dame;  and  in  Richmond  county,  the  Arichat  High 
School,  Principal  Campbell;  Acadiaville,  Principal  Doucet,  and  River 
Bourgeois,  Principal  Ferguson.  It  will  not  appear  invidious  to  have 
mentioned  these,  when  I  state  that  they  are  about  the  only  ones  pos- 
sessing any  equipment  to  do  high  school  work. 

The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  High  School  Course  in  each 
district  is  here  given  by  grades,  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of  the 
previous  year : — 

IX. 

Richmond  1 906, 97 

1905, 83 

South  Inverness,   1 906 . .  106 

1905..   90 

Did  €pace  permit,  I  should  like  to  have  written  a  few  lines  about  the 
highly  suocessful  and  inspiring  Normal  Institute  held  at  North  Sydney 
near  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  the  Secretary's  report  will  doubtless 
supply  all  needed  information. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T.  Maoneil, 
To  A.  H.  MaoKat,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


X. 

XI. 

XII. 

Total. 

39 

15 

1 

152 

36 

11 

*  • 

124 

24 

12 

•  • 

142 

30 

14 

•  • 

134 

DivisiOM  No.  8.— NORTH  INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA. 

John  MacKinnon,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  schools 
in  Division  No.  8,  comprising  the  District  of  North  Inverness,  and 
Victoria  county,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1906 : — 

Of  the  70  organized  sections  in  North  Inverness,  16  have  been  with- 
out school  during  the  year.  Eleven  of  these  are  financially  unable  to 
support  a  school,  chiefly  through  depopulation;  one,  "Ingraham^s 
Brook,"  ifi  building  a  school-house  to  replace  that  destroyed  by  fire  some 
years  ago,  and  four  sections — "  Sight  Point,"  "  Ainslie  Glen,"  '^  Centre- 
▼ille,"  and  "  Miller,"  declined  to  vote  suflScient  funds  to  enable  trustees 
to  engage  teachers. 
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Of  t^e  eleven  weak  Bections  vacant^  five  are  now  ts 
solidate  into  two  united  sections,  thug  wiping  out  fo: 
Tery  weak  sectione,  viz.,  '"Qrantosh,"  "  New  Canada,' 

In  Victoria  county,  out  of  C3  organized  sections,  1^ 
these,  five  are  financially  unable  to  support  schools, 
building  new  scliool-housee,  and  five  declined  to  vote  t 
to  enable  trustees  to  hire  teachers  at  the  increased 
demanded. 

The  teachers  of  the  64  s(;hoo!s  in  operation  in  Ni 
classified  as  follows :— A  1,  B  5,  C  24,  D  34.  Male  tei 
32.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  was  3879,  a  decrease 
of  320,  and  the  aggregate  of  day's  attendance  was  383 
29,000  days  from  the  previous  year. 

Victoria  had  50  schools,  with  53  departments  op 
classed  as  follows: — A  I,  B  6,  C  20,  D  26,  compris 
females.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1880,  i 
over  last  year,  and  the  aggregate  of  attendance  of  daj 
increase  of  11,456. 

New  school-houses  have  been  erected  during  the  y 
the  following  sections,  viz.,  "  Sonth  Harbor,"  in  Cape 
"  Tarbet."  "  Plaister,"  "  Baddeck  Bridge,"  and  "  Jub 
eolidated  "  Forks  "  section  a  good  site  has  been  secure 
aratdons  for  building  have  been  entered  upon.  In 
progress  in  building  echool-h oases,  I  regret  to  have  to 
tion  by  fire  of  the  new  schoolhouse  at  "Plaister"  sec 
eridently  the  work  of  incendiaries,  and  who,  notwitl 
Government  has  oifered  a  reward  of  $200.00  for  th 
guilty  parties,  are  still  at  large. 

Minor  improvements  in  renovation  of  buildings 
ments  have  been  effected  in  several  sections  in  both 
Inspectorate. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schoolroom  g 
trained  and  conscientious  teacher  doing  excellent  w 
handicapped  by  inadequate  equipment:  and  the  untra 
enced,  though  in  most  instances  willing,  doing  poor  o: 
A  discouraging  feature  is  the  too  frequent  change  o; 
for  which  the  trustees  are  largely  responsible.  In 
teachers  were  engaged,  all  holding  D.  or  D.  ProviaioE 
21  teachers  new  to  the  section,  making  thus  a  change 
sections,  out  of  a  total  of  53.  In  North  Invemeas,  a 
made  out  of  a  total  of  64,  of  whom  12  were  newly-lic 
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The  new  provinces  in  the  West  are  in  ever-increasing  numberB  draw- 
ing away  onr  best  teachers^  through  the  superior  salaries  offered^  the 
Tacant  places  being  filled  by  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  largely 
girls  in  their  teens,  who,  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  little  experience,  go 
West 

The  trustees  of  Baddeck  Academy  have  had  the  wisdom  to  retain  as 
many  members  of  the  teaching  staff  as  could  be  induced  to  remain  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  most  satisfactory  work  has  resulted. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  School  Boards  in  this 
Division  are  eagerly  desirous  of  assisting'  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
the  Oouncil  of  Public  Instruction  regarding  the  consolidation  of  weak 
sections.    Something  in  this  direction  has  already  been  accomplished. 

In  Victoria,  the  following  sections  have  been  united  to  contiguous 
sections,  or  divided  up  and  incorporated  with  adjacent  ones, 
viz.,  "Kimball,^'  ''Black  Eock,"  "West  Kempt  Head,"  "Point 
Clear,'^  «  Munro^s  Point/'  "  Black  Head,"  "Here  Baddeck  Bay,''  "  East 
Tarbet,"  "  Meadows,"  "  Upper  North  River/'  "  Smith  Mountain,"  "  Big 
Baddeck,"  "  East  Baddeck,"  and  "  Mill  Brook." 

In  North  Inverness  the  following  weak  sections  were  wiped  out  by 
consolidation  with  other  sections: — "Grantosh,"  "Outlet"  "Forest 
Glen,"  "Big  Interval,"  " Macdougall/'  "Piper's  Glen/'  "Cheticamp 
Island,"  "  Chapel/'  "  Argyle,"  "  Mount  Young." 

Notwithstanding  the  absorption  of  these  24  weak  sections  into 
stronger  ones,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  16  sections  in  the  Division  were 
without  school,  through  financial  inability,  during  the  year  under  review. 
These  sections  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparsely  settled,  comprising  on  an 
average  eight  to  fourteen  ratepayers,  with  from  10  to  15  children  of 
flchool  age.  The  property  assessable  for  taxation  would  probably  amount 
to  a  valuation  of  about  $3,500.00  for  the  average  section.  To  keep  a 
school  in  operation  for  a  year,  on  the  most  limited  scale,  would  necessi- 
tate a  tax  from  the  ratepayers  of  $120.00  to  $150.00,  a  sum  utterly 
beyond  the  means  of  these  sections.  It  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
schools  open  in  such  sections,  that  the  localities  are  isolated,  the  school- 
houses  cold,  and  poorly  equipped,  and  often  distant  from  suitable  board- 
ing-places. The  greater  number  of  our  young  teachers  are  girls  who 
are  used  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  at  their  homes.  They  will 
not  consent  to  teach  for  a  pittance  under  such  depressing  circumstances 
and  privations  in  backland  sections.  And  why  should  they  ?  when  the 
West  is  calling  them  to  more  hopeful  prospects.  The  School  Boards 
hesitate  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  recent  legisla- 
tion in  the  case  of  these  weak  sections.  A  very  few  of  these  sections  only 
can  be  united.  The  distances  are  too  great,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion utterly  beyond  their  means.  While  present  conditions  continue,  a 
number  of  closed  schools  is  inevitable.    Much  has  been  said  in  the  Press 
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on  the  subject  lately,  but  no  specific  suggestions  dealin 
and  meeting  the  difficulty,  have  been  offered,  Eesentiall 
of  money,  of  better  schoolhouEes  and  better  equipment, 
salaries.  Better  salarieB  will  Bpeedily  bring  in  better  te 
in  line  with  increased  values  in  every  direction,  let  i 
the  Municipal  Fund  be  raised  from  35c.  to  60e.  par  capi 
to  pay  should'  be  considered  in  determining  the  share 
should  bear  in  providing  for  public  education,  let  in< 
pay  the  entire  salary  of  their  teachers,  leaving  the  total 
to  support  the  rural  schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servamt, 

J.  1 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


DiSTEiOT  No.   9.— PICTOU  AND  SOUTH  COI 
E.  L.  Abmstrono,  Esq.,  Intpeetor. 

Sib, — I  herewith  submit  my  annual  report  on  the 
ion  No.  9,  embracing  the  County  of  Pictou  and  the  1 
CWcbester,  for  the  school  year  ended  July  31st,  1906. 

The  County  of  Pietou  comprises  130  school  sectio 
trict  of  South  Colchester,  61  sections — a  total  of  193 
in  Pictou  coimty — Collie  Grant,  Upper  Toney  Rim 
Hill,  and  Bossfield,  were  without  school  for  any  portdoi 
first-named  on  account  of  divisions  and  bickerings  in 
other  three  chiefly  on  account  of  lack  of  pupils.  In 
five  sections  failed  to  have  school  for  any  part  of  the  j 
mont.  Green's  Creek,  Upper  Brookfield,  Riverside,  and 
the  exception  of  the  first-named  section,  all  these  could 
effect  consolidation  with  adjacent  sections;  and  8om« 
already  been  cautioned  that,  unless  efficient  schools  are 
tained  within  their  borders,  the  Board  of  School  Commi 
sider  the  advisability  of  carrying  consolidation  into  el 

The  total  number  of  teachers  engaged  was  289.  o( 
trained  in  Normal  School.  The  previous  year  we  had 
were  graduates  of  the  Normal  School.  This  decrease 
for  in  the  fact  that  some  of  our  best  teachers  have  gone 
West,  where  they  are  now  engaged  at  salaries  much  m 
tlian  those  paid  in  their  native  province. 
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The  ckfisification  of  the  teachers  employed  was  as  follows : — 

A            B           C              D             Male.          Female. 
Kctou  Co  . :    . .  •     7         36         90         62             23             172 
Soath  Colchester. .     6         29         32         27               9               85 

Total. 
195 

94 

Totals.. 13         65       122         89  32  257  289 

The  number  of  new  tethers  employed  was  53^  while  the  number 
new  to  ihe  section  was  130.  The  number  of  teachers  continued  in  the 
same  section  as  the  previous  term  was  106^  a  slight  increase.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  teachers  whose  experience  was  three  years  and 
under  numbered  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total  number 
employed. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  registered  9784  pupils,  being  164: 
in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  Of  this  aggregate,  Pictou  county  shows 
a  gain  of  185,  while  a  loss  of  21  is  noted  in  South  Colchester.  The 
total  days^  attendance  made  by  the  9784  pupils  was: — Pictou  county, 
815,878;  South  Colchester,  407,306;  a  total  of  1,223,184,  being  a  gain 
of  94,507  over  last  year. 

There  is  a  continued  improvement  in  the  neatness  of  the  school- 
rooms of  this  Division.  The  usual  covering  of  smoke  and  dust  on  wall 
and  ceiling,  the  accumulation  of  years,  has  given  place  to  painted  or 
kakomined  surfaces,  rendering  the  schoolroom  pleasant  and  attractive. 
The  old  wooden  seats  and  desks,  usually  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed,  are  also  dropping  out  of  sight,  and  are  being 
replaced  with  modem  school  furniture.  Among  such  schools  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  West  Branch  Biver  John,  Seafoam,  Plainfield,  and 
Six  Mile  Brook. 

New  school  buildings  have  been  erected  in  Bible  Hill  and  River 
John.  The  Bible  Hill  schoolhouse  is  situated  on  a  pretty  site  near  the 
Salmon  River.  The  common  school  grades  are  comfortably  accommo- 
dated in  two  nx)ms  at  present.  The  high  school  pupils  of  this  section 
being  within  easy  reach  of  Truro  Academy,  continue  to  attend  that 
institution  as  formerly.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  trustees  of  Bible 
Hill,  in  the  construction  of  their  excellent  building,  had  in  view  the 
idea  of  a  future  consolidation  of,  at  least,  two  adjacent  sections  with 
their  own ;  and  the  two  upper  rooms  of  the  building,  now  unoccupied,  are 
a  standing  invitation  to  these  sections  to  join  in  forming  a  consolidated 
school,  with  all  necessary  equipment^  including  a  school  garden. 

Hiver  John  has  also  completed  and  occupied  a  four-room  building, 
in  size  and  appearance  much  resembling  the  Bible  Hill  school.  It  occu- 
pies a  prominent  site  almost  in  the  centre  of  that  pretty  village.  Olc 
room  in  the  building  is  unoccupied,  as  all  the  pupils  in  the  section  are 
easily  accommodated  in  three  rooms.  It  was  formally  opened  in  January 
lastj  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  attended 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 


^ 
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During  the  year  two  sections  in  Pictou  county — French  Eiver  and 
Wentworth  Grant — ^made  use  of  the  Double  Section  scheme^  school 
being  held  in  French  River  the  first  half-year,  and  in  Wentworth  Grraat 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

The  salaries  paid  teachers  in  tins  division  show,  on  the  whole,  a 
small  increase  over  the  previous  term.  Competition  among  teachers  is 
responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  low  rate  of  increaee;  and 
there  are  many  teachers,  especially  of  the  C  and^  D  claBses,  who  are 
receiving  this  term  much  leas  than  the  minimum  salary  recommended 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  April,  1903.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  teachers  are  inexperienced,  never  before  having  been  in  charge  of 
a  school. 

It  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  teachers^  that  in 
nearly  all  our  school  sections,  urban  and  rural,  so  little  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school  is  manifested  by  parents  and  ratepayers  generally. 
Even  trustees,  it  would  seem,  are  very  remiss  in  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  and  take  little  trouble  to  familiarize  themselves  either  with  the 
teacher  or  the  work  of  the  school.  By  a  regidar  system  of  visitation, 
trustees  might  become  very  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  by  sug- 
gestions and  kindly  criticism;  and  thus  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
discipline  and  progress  of  the  school.  A  faithful  and  careful  oversight 
of  the  school,  aa  provided  in  the  School  Law,  would  go  far  towards 
minimizing  the  complaining  and  discontent  which  exist  in  school  sec- 
tions at  present,  and  would'  result  in  more  satisfactory  school  work. 

Last  year  there  were  169  rural,  ungraded,  schools  in  session  in  this 
division,  of  which  twenty-two  received  special  aid  as  "poor  sections.* 
In  some  of  these  school  sections  consolidation  ought  to  be  eflfected. 
Steady  pressure  is  being  exerted  to  induce  the  ratepayers  to  take  action 
to  bring  about  consolidation,  but  as  yet  no  practical  results  have  been 
attained.  The  burden  of  keeping  up  a  school  in  the  weaker  sections  is 
being  felt  very  keenly,  and  ratepayers  are  beginning  to  turn  to  the 
scheme  of  consolidation  as  affording  a  possible  solution  of  the  diSr 
culties  before  them. 

In  forty-seven  rural  schools  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed 
10,  and  in  two  of  these  the  average  was  only  3.3  for  the  term.  In  such 
cases  there  is  undeniably  a  waste  of  public  funds,  as  well  as  a  waste  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  loss  of  healthy  and  stimulating 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  becomes  a  pertinent  question  why 
the  school  should  not  be  closed  and  the  children  transported  to  a  neigh- 
boring section.  The  only  reason  which  can  be  given  in  answer  is  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  section  is  against  the  change. 

At  the  high  school  examinations  in  the  seven  stations  of  this  Divis- 
ion 741  candidates,  out  of  804  applicants,  wrote  papers.  The  results 
were  more  gratifying  than  usual,  a  certain  index  to  the  high  state  of 
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efficiency  attained  in  our  academies  and  high  schools.     There  were  41 
applicants  for  Grade  XII  and  136  for  Grade  XI. 

Schools  in  Mechanic  Science  were  carried  on  in  Truro,  New  Glas- 
gow^ and  Pictou ;  and  in  Domestic  Science  in  Stellarton,  in  addition  to 
the  three  towns  above-mentioned.  The  work  in  all  these  schools  was 
very  satisfactorily  performed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


E.  L.  Armstfong. 


To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  10— CUMBERLAND  AND  WEST  COLCHESTER. 

Inglis  C.  Craig^  M.  a..  Inspector. 

Sib, — ^The  school  year,  closing  on  July  31st  last,  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  annals  of  the  Division.  But  12  sections  out  of  the 
210  embraced  in  it  were  without  schools,  five  less  than  last  year.  There 
were  engaged  in  the  Division  307  teachers — 287  as  regular  teachers  and 
20  as  substitutes.  There  were  11,460  pupils  registered  in  the  schools, 
against  11,038  last  year.  Cumberland  had  an  increase  of  460;  North 
and  West  Colchester  a  decrease  of  38.  There  was  a  liiarked  improve- 
ment in  the  attendance  of  pupils.  This  year  the  grand  total  days  were 
1,382,657;  last  year,  1,272,756.  This  is  encouraging.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, gleaned  from  the  summary  from  which  this  information  is  taken 
is  unfortunate,  that  the  supply  of  male  teachers  m  steadily  growing  less. 
One  to  thirteen  is  the  proportion  between  the  sexes.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  meets  a  male  teacher  in  a  rural  section  now;  his  services  are  con- 
fined to  the  towns  where  only  a  salary  commensurate  with  an  ordinary 
laborer's  may  be  obtained.  The  decrease,  without  doubt,  turns  solely 
on  the  question  of  stipend.  There  has  been,  howe\'er,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  except  in  the  one  instance,  the  first-class  male 
teacher's  salary,  the  grade  to  which  the  majority  of  them  belong.  This 
table  shows  the  advances: — 

Cumberland. 

A,  B.  C.  D. 

Males,  1906 J895  88         $539.18         $333.17  None 

"      1905 850.75  566.07  320.18         $201.78 

Increase $45.13  $12,99  

Decrease $26.89           

Females,  1906 $451.62  $319.55  $244.54         $178.09 

1905 39047  309.47  238.13           170.13 

Increase $61.15  $10.08  $6.41  $7.96 
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The  comparison  in  years  is  not  made  in  Colchester,  as  these  rtatistics 
are  divided  between  Districts  9  and  10,  and  the  oounly  cannot  be  shown 
as  a  unit  in  this  respect.  Enough  to  say  that,  as  far  as  North  and  West 
Colchester  go,  the  returns  mark  an  adyanoe.  Library  returns  were 
received  from  the  towns  of  Amherst,  Springhill,  Parrsboro,  Oxford  and 
Pugwash.  Commendable  zeal  has  been  displayed  by  the  principals  in 
these  places  in  maintaining  this  part  of  their  educational  forces.  Spring- 
hill  has  hardly  reached  the  standard  set  to  draw  the  superior  grants 
but  assurances  recently  given  lead  me  to  hope  that  in  this  respect  the 
Commissioners  there  will  not  be  behind  in  this  essential  feature,  as  they 
have  been  so  forward  in  others. 

Rural  libraries  are  found  in  West  Brook,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Advocate, 
Apple  River,  Great  Village,  Acadia  Mines,  Folly  Village,  and  Bass 
River.  All  did  not  qualify  for  the  grant,  but  efforts  have  been  made 
that  are  noteworthy. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  reports  have  been  submitted  to  you  on 
Phenological  Observations,  the  majority  of  which  are  reliable,  as  they 
are  compiled  by  teachers  competent  to  do  the  work.  All  are  from  rural 
sections,  where  their  subjects  are  close  at  hand.  None  of  the  teachers 
from  the  towns  or  larger  villages  report;  certainly  there  is  nothing  to 
preclude.  Our  towns  have  not,  so  far,  encroached  on  Nature's  realm, 
but  that  one  teacher  might  be  selected  to  report  on  this  phase  of  their 
work.  Nature  study,  without  doubt,  has  proven  one  of  the  most  exhil- 
arating and  edifying  subjects  in  the  whole  course  of  study,  when  prop- 
erly presented.  The  dullest  child  never  fails  to  arouse  himself  when 
brought  into  closer  fellowship  with  the  order  and  beauty  of  things 
around  him. 


It  is  not  pleasant  to  report  that  the  knowledge  or  interest  of  too 
many  teachers  does  not  go  beyond  the  point  of  asking  how  many  parts 
has  a  plant  or  flower,  as  though  it  were  the  be  all  and  the  end  all  of 
Nature  study.  There  is  no  disposition  for  research,  no  adaptation  of 
the  subject  to  practical  ends,  and  consequently  the  study  falls  into  dis- 
repute in  the  countryside.  The  farmer  and  lumberman  would  be  glad- 
dened if  a  lesson  on  trees  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  forestry  and  the 
saving  of  forests. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  teachers'  work  is  improper 
bTipervision  of  desk  work.  There  is  evidence  in  very  many  instances  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  forethought,  that  the  teacher  goes  to  her  school 
room  without  the  merest  notion  of  what  is  to  be  done  at  any  particular 
hour  save  the  roimd  of  hearing  lessons.  This  is  particularly  evidenced 
in  meeting  her  at  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session.  The  first  order 
is, — ^*  Scholars,  take  your  readers."  Then  follow  in  order  all  the 
grades  from  one  to  eight,  the  eighth  waiting  on  all  the  junior  grades 
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without  other  employmeDt;  the  primaries  waiting  on  the  senior  grades 
without  a  scheme  of  any  kind  to  entertain  them  during  the  tedious  hour 
before  recess.  To  keep  a  country  school  of  so  many  grades  running  on 
an  even  keel  does  require  good  executive  ability.    Few  are  c(xnpetent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  school  session  to  children  between  5  and  10 
years  of  age  should  not  exceed  three  hours,  especially  in  rooms  whete 
there  is  a  large  attendance.  Confinement  in  the  best  rooms,  xmder  the 
most  favorable  conditions,,  when  they  cannot  have  aome  personal  atten- 
tion, for  five  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  is  doing  them  a  positive  injury — 
an  injury  to  the  race  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  anyone  to  estimate. 
The  air  of  the  ordinary  schoolroom  is  unfit  for  them.  In  spite  of  many 
protestations,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  school- 
rooms are  proper  places  of  habitation  for  young  children.  In  the  rural 
schools  of  this  Division  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  very  young  if  the  session  were  three  hours  long;  the 
other  two  and  a  half  hours  spent  in  the  schoolroom  is  only  so  much  time 
tak«i  daily  out  of  their  lives.  As  said  before,  not  one  teacher  out  of 
fifty  has  the  ability  or  the  facilities  at  her  command  to  engage  them  as 
they  should  be  in  a  school  of  many  grades  and  with  a  multiplicity  of 
classes  to  handle.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  trustees  of  ungraded  rural 
schools  Be  requested  to  make  the  session  for  all  children  from  5  to  10 
years  of  age  three  hours  a  day;  that  the  morning  session  in  summer 
begin  at  9  and  end  at  10 :30 ;  in  winter,  begin  at  10 :30  and  end  at  12. 
The  afternoon  session  could  be  arranged  to  suit  local  needa. 

Nothing  since  I  came  to  this  ofiSce  has  given  me  more  concern  than 
this  problem  of  supervision.  My  best  efforts  have  been  given  in  assisting 
teachers  to  plan  a  time-table  suited  to  their  needs.  But  I  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  teacher'a  powers  and  young  children's  con- 
centration; that  it  is  detrimental  to  health  and  educational  progress 
when  they  are  confined  in  a  schoolroom  longer  than  three  hours  a  day 
nnder  such  conditions  cited  above;  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day  to  be  out  in  the  pure  air  developing  strength 
in  nerve,  lung  and  muscle. 

No  complaint  is  more  common  than  that  the  presence  of  high  school 
pupils  in  the  miscellaneous  school  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  those 
in  the  common  school  grades;  it  is  often,  too,  the  subject  of  much 
wrangling  when  some  trustee  arrogates  to  himself  the  authority  to 
exclude  tiiis  class.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  advanced  pupils  takes  attention  from  the  body  of  the  school,  but 
just  how  to  dispose  of  these  ambitious  country  boys  and  girls  is  the 
IHt)blem. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  high  school  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  in  sections  lying  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  supporting 
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Academies  and  High  Schools  and  receiving  special  Government  grants  for 
doing  advanced  work.  It  is,  however,  in  all  the  suburban  sections  of 
this  district.  A  regulation  to  the  effect  that  no  such  advanced  work 
can  be  done  in  any  miscellaneous  school  within  three  miles  of  a  superior 
school  receiving  extra  Government  support  should  be  made.  It  would 
be  to  the  advantage,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  those  who,  on  the  verge 
of  manhood,  think  that  they  cannot  walk  this  distance. 

Since  1901  the  following  sections  in  Cumberland,  North  and  West 
Colchester,  have  been  effaced  from  Commissioners'  records: — 

Millville  consolidated  with  Bichmond. 

Birch  Bidge  partitioned  between  East  and  West  Hansford. 

Wallace  Bay  partitioned  between  Wallace  Bridge  and  South  Wallace 

Bay. 
Two  Islands  consolidated  with  Green  Hill. 
Allen  Hill  consolidated  with  Spencer's  Island. 
Cape  D'or  consolidated  with  Advocate. 
Lower  Wentworth  consolidated  with  Wentworth. 
Fox  Biver  consolidated  with  Port  Greville. 
East    Mines    section    partitioned    between    East    and    West    Folly 

Mountain. 
Moore's  Mills  partitioned  between  Truro  Boad  and  Conkey's. 
Mt.  Pleasant  consolidated  with  Great  Village. 

During  the  school  year.  Lower  Wentworth  with  Wentworth,  and  Fox 
Biver  with  Port  Greville,  have  consolidated  on  their  own  initiiftive.  In 
the  Port  Greville  section  made  by  this  imion  there  is  a  registration  of 
250  pupils.  For  these  a  new  house,  something  after  the  style  of  the 
house  at  Advocate,  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 

The  experiment  of  consolidation  at  Advocate  has  succeeded  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  first  year  has  been  a  success,  and 
the  next  has  more  in  promise.  An  excellent  staff  of  teachers  has  been 
engaged,  whose  reputation  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attendance  of  out- 
side sections.  To-day  there  is  in  Advocate  as  good  a  high  school  as 
there  is  in  the  Division,  and  this  is  saying  much.  Here  now  the  most 
ambitious  ratepayer  can  obtain  for  his  children  a  firstKiiass  education 
without  making  those  sacrifices  which  heretofore  were  too  common. 
The  common  schools  have  also  been  benefited,  due  mainly  to  the  better 
classification  of  the  pupils. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  consolidation  is  the  distance  to 
walk  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  Our  people  have  been  getting  for 
years  their  education  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  now,  when  they  have  to 
pay  more  for  school  privileges,  obstinate  unreasonableness  seema  to 
possess  them.  They  say,  in  act,  that  they  would  sooner  send  their 
children  to  an  inferior  school  near  their  doors  than  to  the  best  school 
in  the  land  two  miles  away. 
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Unufiual  interest  has  been  manifested  in  this  part  of  the  province 
over  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  study^  as  given  in  the  local  and 
provincial  press.  Public  opinion  here  is  very  decided  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  present  policy  of  adapting  the  course  of  study  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  changing  conditions  of  modem  times.  Our  most  intel- 
ligent farmers^  artisans  and  merchants  would  have  their  children 
trained  in  those  activities  which  fit  them  most  directly  for  their  probable 
life-work,  rather  than  in  the  narrow  traditional  curriculum  which  was 
intended  mainly  to  prepare  for  the  professions  or  other  literary  pur- 
suits, and  which  is,  therefore,  unsuited  for  the  96  per  cent,  who  cannot 
afford  a  coll^^e  course. 

What  our  people  want  and  need  most,  in  an  industrial  community 
such  as  ours,  is  a  thorough  study  of  those  subjects  which  form  the  best 
basis  for  a  good  technical  education  and  for  the  practical  arts.  The 
course  should  be  so  elastic  that  in  the  hands  of  good  teachers  it  may  be 
easily  adapted  to  individual  needs  and  capabilities.  Public  sentiment 
here  will  not  permit  the  prescription  of  a  rigid  course  or  the  giving  of 
undue  prominence  to  subjects  which,  no  difference  how  valuable  to  a 
very  limited  number,  have  outlived  their  utility  to  the  great  majority 
now  attending  our  public  schools. 

There  is  widespread  popular  notion  that  school  books  are  changed 
oftener  than  the  best  interests  of  the  school  require.  This  criticism  does 
not  obtain  in  the  change  from  the  Royal  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Readers. 
The  new  series  was  welcome.  Three  months  after  their  prescription  not 
an  old  reader  was  to  be  found.  The  choice  certainly  is  fraught  with 
great  results.  No  other  school  book  has  such  an  influence  over  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  child.  The  characters  who  are  devoted  to  duty,  have  a 
passion  for  truth,  love  parents  and  country,  are  prominent  in  the  pages 
of  the  series.  They  will  have  the  influence  of*  setting  the  child's  whole 
nature  in  thp  right  direction.  The  compilers  of  the  series  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  literary  result. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


I 
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Inglis  C.  Craig. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  11— CAPE  BEETO 

T.  M.  Phblas,  M.  a.,  LL.  B.,  Inape 

Sib, — I  beg  le^ve  to  submit  tiie  following  rapor 
Inspectorial  DivieioD  No.  11 — the  county  of  Cape  B 
ended  July  31rt,  1906:— 

The  total  number  of  school  sections  in  ezistem 
vas  116,  one  less  tban  during  the  preceding  term, 
brought  about  b;  the  union  of  those  eections  vhi( 
Meadows,  No.  35.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen  At 
operation  for  at  least  some  part  of  the  year.  Tbes 
follows: — Sydney,  44;  Qlace  Bay,  37;  Sydney 
Sydney,  18;  Reserve,  8;  Mitchell,  6;  Louisburg,  5; 
in  each  of  sevraity  other  sections.  There  were  some 
of  departments  over  the  year  before, — in  Sydney,  7 
in  Sydney  Mines,  3;  in  North  Sydney,  Z,  and  in  Lou 
in  the  total  number  of  departments  are  three  even 
Sydney  and  one  in  Baledne. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  teachers  were 
Divided  according  to  licenee  held,  they  were,  A  8,  1 
and  D  provisional  6.  The  numbers  for  the 'year  be 
47,  C  92,  D  58,  and  D  provisional  3.  The  numbei 
waa  11,289.  For  1905  it  was  10.903.  A  compariso: 
mitted  with  Uiose  of  a  year  ago,  will  show  tiiat  tt 
responding  increases  in  almost  every  column.  In 
matter  of  salariee,  this  rule  has  held  good  except  ii 
C  male  teachers,  where  a  small  decrease  in  the  av 
This  was  caused  by  a  larger  number  than  usual  of  a 
secured  employment  at  home,  where  they  were  wi] 
smaller  sum  Uian  they  otherwise  would  require. 
boards  are  taking  juster  views  of  the  situation  than 
in  general,  able  to  understand  that  a  young  man  cai 
for  less  than  is  given  a  laborer  around  a  coal  mine, 
for  a  smaller  allowance  than  is  paid  a  typewriter,  al! 
beyond  probably  the  ability  to  work  small  questions  i 
a  tolerably  fair  hand,  and  to  spell  correctly  a  com 
of  the  most  common  words,  haa  been  obtained  in  a  t 
in  some  business  school. 

But  the  salaries  offered  in  some  sections  are  stil] 
ially  is  this  the  case  in  sections  remotely  situated. 
appear  that  there  are  many  country  places  to  which 
be  induced  to  go  at  all, — certainly  not  without  mud 
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indi]€ement6  than  the  towns  and  villages  hold  out  Nor  is  this  at  ell 
Borprismg  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  places  rural  sections^ 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  inoonveniences  to  be  found  in  such  local- 
ities^ it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  secure  a  boarding 
house  where  the  common  comforts  can  be  obtained.  In  one  case  during 
the  term  a  teacher^  after  haying  completed  four  months  of  service,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  altogether  from  this  cause.  How  many  sections 
there  may  be  which,  for  such  a  reason,  do  not  obtain  teachers  at  all  I 
camiot  tcdl.  I  hope  there  are  not  many.  But  I  fear  there  are  some.  In 
such  cases  an  Inspector's  position  is  rather  difficult  One  does  not  wish 
to  urge  teachers,  particularly  strangers,  to  undergo  discomforts  which 
one  would  not  undergo  oneself.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recent 
excellent  additions  to  section  99  of  the  Education  Act  may  to  some 
extent  be  stripped  of  that  potency  which  they  are  intended  to  possess. 

The  number  of  pupils  doing  high  school  work  during  the  term  was 
510.  This  is  an  increase  of  seven  over  the  year  preceding.  In  very  few 
of  the  ungraded  schools  is  any  work  higher  than  that  of  the  eighth  grade 
attempted.  While  the  absence  of  high  school  classes  enables  teachers  to 
give  better  attention  to  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades,  it  has  the  coun- 
terbalancing effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  students  who,  after  leav- 
ing school,  are  willing  to  become  teachers  in  rural  sections.  I  find  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  high  school  students  of  the  present  day 
have  any  notion  of  teaching,  and  even  among  those  who  have,  there  are 
few  who  would  not  prefer  any  other  occupation  to  conducting  a  country 
school.  It  is  true  that  our  rural  teachers,  even  if  they  had  plenty  of 
leisure  for  high  school  work  and  ample  scientific  apparatus,  might  seldom 
be  able  to  turn  out  pupils,  who  should  at  once  be  shining  successes  in 
the  management  of  a  school.  But  teachers  utterly  devoid  of  experience 
would  be  better  than  none  at  all.  Length  of  experience  in  most  occupa^ 
tions  is  a  guarantee  of  ability.  But  that  it  always  is  so  in  the  business 
of  teaching,  my  limited  observation  leads  me  very  seriously  to  doubt 
In  one  important  respect  beginners  enjoy  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
more  experienced  fellow-laborers.  They  are  found,  in  general,  willing 
to  leam  and  eager  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  improvement  Too 
many  old  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  rut,  which  they  are  content  to  follow  year  after  year  blindly  and 
thoughtlessly.  Suggestions  made  to  them  are  usually  completely  disre- 
garded. They  have  no  desire  to  improve.  Thus  my  opinion  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  t^e  objections  which  may  be  advanced,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  sections  which  find  the  maintaining  of  a  school  so  very 
difficult  a  matter  if  the  requirements  for  the  study  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  were  so  reduced  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  from  our 
country  schools  might  be  ^>abled  to  obtain  teachers^  licenses.  If  the 
weaker  country  sections  are  to  have  teachers  at  all.  these  teachers  must 
be  drawn  mainly  from  the  rural  schoolhouses. 
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A  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  tliis  Division 
are  inexperienced.  There  were  twenty-two  such  during  the  term  just 
closed^  and  eighteen  during  the  term  before.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
the  number  of  trained  teachers  was  so  large.  Barely  does  one  find  the 
holder  of  a  Normal  School  diploma  to  be  a  teacher  lacking  either  in 
energy  or  in  skill.  There  is  a  certainty  and  precision  about  the  work 
of  trained  teachers  which  give  the  rooms  over  which  they  preside  a  dis- 
tinguishing air.  "  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  under- 
takings/^ And  if  our  Normal  School  did  nothing  more  for  its  pupils 
than  to  give  them  that  assurance  generally  discovered  in  their  work  in 
the  classroom^  this  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  existence. 

The  number  of  sections  in  which  there  was  no  school  during  any 
part  of  the  term  under  consideration  was  38,  two  more  than  during  the 
year  before.  It  is  regrettable  that  Cape  Breton  county,  in  this  respect, 
occupies  so  very  prominent  a  position.  But  the  conditions  which  have 
obtained  here  for  a  number  of  years  are  such  that  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  this  matter  can  readily  be  given.  This  has  often  been  done  by 
my  predecessor,  A  large  and  steady  influx  of  population  from  the  rural 
districts  to  the  industrial  centres  of  the  county  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  possibly  for  ten  years  or  more.  As  a  result,  many  communi- 
ties which  formerly  were  well  able  to  support  a  school  have  dwindled 
to  meagre  proportions.  Nor  is  there  likely  soon  to  foe  a  change.  Every 
year  the  number  of  abandoned  farms  grows  greater  and  •greater,  and  in 
some  places,  erstwhile  fairly  prosperous  and  populous,  few  people  now 
remain  except  those  who  are  past  the  prime  of  life  and  children  who 
are  yet  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  the  means  of  subsistence  away 
from  home.  While  one  cannot  with  absolute  certainty  predict  the  future 
of  any  section,  it  would  probably  not  be  rash  to  say  that  there  arc  here 
fully  twenty  sections  whose  ability  ever  again  to  maintain  a  school  is 
exceedingly  doubtful.  All.  or  near  all,  of  them  might  be  cut  off  the  list 
without  injury  to  anybody.  Twenty-two  did  not  hold  an  annual  meet- 
ing. In  scarcely  any  of  these  is  there  any  longer  a  school  board,  and  in 
many  any  effort  to  keep  up  a  school  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  made. 
For  a  few  consolidation  may  yet  accomplish  something.  Baleine  and 
Little  Lorraine  were  united  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  District  Board. 
In  the  first-named  there  has  been  no  regular  day  school  for  six  years. 
But  most  of  them  are  debarred  from  relief  of  this  kind  by  l^igth  of 
distances,  badness  of  roads,  and  poverty  of  the  people. 

Thirteen  of  the  schools  closed  last  year  are  now  open.  Most  of  these 
can. afford  to  pay  a  fair  salary  nearly  every  year.  The  sections — ^Mira 
Road,  Lakeview,  and  Lingan  Barachois,  all  of  which  have  been  vacant 
for  some  years,  are  likely  to  have  school  again  soon.  In  The  Meadows 
and  French  Boad  nine  schoolhouses  were  in  process  of  erection  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  and  when  the  buildings  were  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, teachers  were  not  to  be  had.    And  there  are  a  few  sections  vacant 
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year  after  year  to  which,  on  account  of  inconvenient  situation,  teax^hers 
cannot  be  tempted  to  go,  even  by  offers  of  liberal  salary.  However, 
numerous  as  are  the  sections  without  school-,  there  is  some  small  conso- 
lation in  the  reflection  that  the  children  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  all  educational  advantages  are  not  so  many  as  one  might  at  first 
blush  suppose.  Somo  are  able  to  travel  at  certain  seasons  to  schools  in 
adjoining  sections,  some  are  placed  with  relatives  or  friends  near  to 
schools  in  operation,  and  occasionally  the  people  of  a  settlement  too  poor 
to  employ  a  licensed  teacher  continue  to  get  somebody  to  give  their 
children  a  little  elementary  instruction.  One  would  like  to  see  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  good  school  present  to  every  child,  but  such  a 
happy  condition  of  affairs,  so  grateful  and  so  desirable,  is  not  easily  to 
be  brought  about. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for 
flie  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada,  was  held  at  North  Sydney  from  the 
3rd  to  the  20tlL  of  July.  Considering  that  the  time  selected  for  the 
session  was  at  the  banning  of  the  summer  vacation,^ — a  time  when  few 
teachers  are  not  very  tired  of  the  classroom,— one  must  consider  the 
enrolment  as  quite  satisfactory.  A  capable  staff  of  instructors  gave 
lectures  on  English  Literature,  Drawing,  Photography,  Botany,  Ch«n- 
iBtry,  Geology,  Physics,  Zoology,  and  Nature  Study  and  Field  Work, 
and  the  many  scientific  excursions  were  in  a  high  d^ree  pleasant  and 
useful. 

Touching  the  Institute  for  the  six  eastern  counties  of  the  province, 
held  at  North  Sydney  in  the  early  part  of  the  term,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  much  should  be  said  here,  as  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
no  doubt  be  forwarded  in  due  time.  The  att^dance  was  large,  the  exhi- 
bition lessons  excellent,  the  conveniences  in  the  way  of  classrooms,  halls, 
etc.,  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council,  the 
members  of  the  School  Board,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  generally, 
did  everything  possible  to  mabe  the  visit  of  the  attending  teachers 
agreeable  and  profitable.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  yourself, 
Supervisor  McKay,  and  others,  who  by  their  presence  and  assistance 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Institute.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  the  practical  demonstrations  of  teaching  given  on  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  at  Hawkesbury  the  year  before,  have  been  often  displayed  at 
the  times  of  my  inspections  of  the  schools  of  this  Division. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


T.  M.  Phelan-. 


A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.^  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX    C. 
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1.— EBPOBT   OP    THE    CHAIBMAN    OP    SCHOOL    COMMIS- 

SIONEKS. 

To  A.  H.  MaoKay,  B.A.,  B.So.,  LUD.,  P.R.S.C., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Nova  Scotia. 

SiB., — ^At  the  ezpiratioii  of  my  term  of  office^  I  deem  it  wdl  to 
submit  for  your  approval  a  short  report  based  upon  observations  made 
by  me  during  the  past  three  years/ as  a  member  of  the  School  Board  of 
the  City  of  Halifax. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  most  essential  thing  is  to  have 
all  our  children  attend  school  regularly.  During  the  past  year  the 
enrolment  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  our  schools^  but  the 
average  attendance  has  dropped  a  point  from  last  year.  This^  I  am 
sure,  is  to  be  regretted,  as  we  had  confidently  hoped  to  see  it  ride 
another  point  or  two.  There  is  no  other  apparent  reason  than  the  n^- 
'  ligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  The  weather  conditions  during  the 
past  winter  were  ideal  and  we  had  no  epidemic  of  sickness  that  would 
prevent  a  large  attendance.  If  we  desire  to  get  full  value  for  the  money 
we  are  expending  on  our  schools,  by  having  our  children  reap  the  fuU 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  them,  some  more  stringent  measures  will 
have  to  be  adopted  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  careless  and  indifferent 
parents.  The  Compulsory  Law  has  been  a  measure  of  benefit.  Onr 
Truant  OfBcer  has  done  his  duty  well.  The  teachers  likewise  have 
assisted.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  not  getting  the  children  to 
attend  as  they  shoidd.  In  my  opinion,  we  never  shall  get  them  under 
our  present  system.  It  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  do  the  woric  laid 
down  for  our  truant  c^cer.  To  have  the  teacher's  time  taken  up  in 
doing  truant  duty  is  entirely  out  of  place.  Keither  am  I  in  favor  of 
having  scholars  taken  from  their  work  to  be  sent  as  messengers  to  find 
out  the  cause  of  absence  of  delinquent  children.  This  work  should  be 
done  by  other  officers.  If,  in  place  of  one  truant  officer,  we  were  to  have 
two,  OT  even  three,  much  better  work  would  be  done.  The  city  could 
be  divided  into  three  districts,  and  an  officer  assigned  to  each  one.  His 
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fiist  duty  every  day  would  be  to  visit  each  school  in  his  district.  In  this 
Yisit  he  wonld  obtain  the  names  of  all  absentees,  without  exception.  He 
would  then  visit  the  homes,  find  out  the  cause  of  absence,  and  if  this 
were  due  to  n^lgence  of  parents,  he  would  take  the  child  and  put  him 
in  school.  This,  no  doubt,  would  mean  an  additional  expenditure,  and 
mi^t  kx^  like  a  harsh  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter ;  but  if  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  seen  continually  on  our 
streets  during  school  hours,  we  must  conclude  that  harsh  measures  will 
have  to  be  adopted  to  make  these  children  attend  school,  not  only  for 
their  own  good,  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

While  on  this  subject,  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attcDtion.  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  continually  besieged  by 
par^ts  asking  permission  for  their  boys  to  leave  school,  these  boys 
being,  as  a  rule,  within  a  few  months  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  I  have  refused  to  do  so,  feeling  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  children  could  be  served  by  keeping  them  at  school. 
Invariably  I  made  enquiries  as  to  their  standing  at  school,  and  the 
lemarkable  thing  about  it  was,  that,  asi  a  general  rule,  they  were  doing 
only  fifth  or  si^h  grade  work.  These  boys  would  leave  school  in  a 
state  that  is  a  very  ill  preparation  for  the  struggles  of  life.  I  am  fully 
aware,  however,  that  in  some  instances  this  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  that  we  are  not  doing  our  full  duty  towards  our  boys. 
The  remedy  I  should  suggest  for  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  to  have 
folly-equipped  nightrschools — not  merely  nominal  night-schools,  but 
those  really  deserving  of  the  name  of  schools,  and  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  young  man  or  boy  who  finds  himself  launched  upon  the  sea  of  life 
without  the  education  or  the  technical  training  which  would  serve  to 
make  him  a  much  more  valuable  asset,  not  only  to  himself,  but  also  to 
the  city  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  curriculum  could  be  so  fixed  that  a  thorough  training  in  the 
three  We  and  other  necessary  subjects,  and  also  some  technical  work 
pertaining  to  the  different  trades  and  avocations,  would  be  provided. 
The  expenditure  would  not  be  necessarily  very  large.  We  have  all  the 
necessary  requirements,  apart  from  the  teachers.  These,  I  think,  could 
be  easily  procured.  If  this  were  done,  I  believe  we  would  do  much  to 
better  tiie  conditions  of  these  boys,  and  would  be  providing  ourselves 
and  our  city  with  men  who,  by  their  later  lives,  would  more  than  repay 
the  money  thus  spent  upon  them  in  their  youth. 

TEACHERS. 

Next  to  the  attendance  of  our  children,  comes  the  subject  of  our 
teachers.  I  think  we  have  many  reasons  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  efficient  staff  of  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Board.    It  was 
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my  good  fortune  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  all,  and 
I  haye  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  more  painstaking  or  bard-workisg 
body  can  be  foimd.    All  of  them  are  devoted  to  their  work. 

There  ia  one  point  in  this  connection  that  I  wish  to  refer  to.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Board  to  make  a  rule  to  have  the  teachers  of  each 
school  hold  monthly  meetings  to  deal  with  matters  afEeoting  the  school 
The  maxim  that  ^^  lenity  is  strength^'  applies  to  a  School  as  well  as  to 
any  organization.  Without  thc^  consolidation  a  school  cannot  aeoom- 
plish  all  the  good  it  otherwise  could. 

In  May  last,  the  newly. revised  pay-sheet  came  into  force.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  of  our  teachers  have  not  accepted  it  ae  gracefully  as 
they  might  have  done,  nevertheless  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
twenty-five  years  no  revision  had  been  attempted.  If  the  present  Board 
has  not  gone  as  far  as  was  expected,  credit,  at  least,  must  be  given  them 
for  making  an  honest  effort  to  recognize  the  merits  of  our  teachers, 
After  the  revision  has  had  a  fair  trial  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
staff  has  not  fared  badly. 

The  Pension  Scheme  submitted  by  the  last  Board  and  amended  by 
the  present  one,  has  had  the  approval  of  the  Oovemor-in-Council,  and 
will  enable  the  Board  to  retire  from  duty  some  of  our  teachers  who,  by 
iheir  length  of  service,  are  entitled  to  well  merited  rest 

8GH00L  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  we  have  had  to  make  extraordin^ 
improvements  in  the  Morris  Street  school  building.  For  many  years 
the  condition  of  this  building  has  been  far  from  ideal.  The  school 
serves  a  most  important  district  of  our  city,  and  the  members  of  the 
Board  felt  that  temporary  repairs  would  be  almost  useless;  so  perma^ 
nent  repairs  were  decided  upon.  The  basement  has  been  remodeled 
and  new  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  put  in.  A  system  of  hot- 
water  heating  has  been  installed  and  the  building  has  been  otherwise 
renovated  and  painted  throughout,  the  total  cost  being  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars. 

The  conditions  which  existed  at  St.  Patrick^s  Girls  could  not  be 
continued  any  longer.  The  overcrowded  stjite  was  such  that  it  was 
injurious  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  There  were,  and  are  still,  no  less 
than  four  departments  outside  of  the  building,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
for  many  reasons  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  only  remedy  was 
a  new  structure.  This  course  the  Board,  after  mature  consideration, 
decided  upon,  and  after  calling  for  competitive  plans,  accepted  the  one 
prepared  by  Walter  Busch.  This  plan  calls  for  a  brick  building,  with 
granite  trimmings,  containing  six  class  rooms,  assembly  hall,  lavatory, 
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library,  commercial  room,  teachers'  room,  and  office.  Tenders  for  con- 
stxDction  were  asked  for  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Marshall  &  Son,  for  the  sum  of  $32,733.  For  the  installation  of 
heating  apparatus,  the  tender  of  Longard  Bros,  was  accepted.  Taking 
the  cost  of  land  at  $2,300,  the  total  expenditure  will  be  about  $40,000.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  when  the  building  is  completed  the  wants  of  this 
section  will  be  amply  filled,  and  another  beautiful  structure  will  have 
been  added  to  the  many  now  owned  by  the  Board. 

Considerable  expenditure  for  repairs  has  been  made  or  undergone 
for  other  buildings,  notably  Le  Marchant  and  Albro  Street  schools, 
bat  all  are  now  in  fairly  good  condition.  All  of  the  buildings  have 
been  cleaned  this  year,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  many  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  about  the  color-washing.  While  this  was, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  yet  many  schools  were  not  fit  for  occupation 
on  the  opening  day,  or  for  some  days  after.  This  state  of  things  cannot 
be  improved  upon,  if  the  rule  of  cleaning  all  the  schools  every  year  be 
adhered  to.  My  suggestion  is  to  have  only  half  of  the  number  of 
buildings  done  in  one  year,  and  to  leave  the  other  half  to  the  following 
year.  In  such  a  way  the  contractor  would  have  ample  time  to  do  the 
irork  satisfactorily. 

VACATION    SCHOOLS. 

For  some  years  past  the  Supervisor,  in  his  annual  report,  has  referred 
to  the  necessity  of  Vacation  Schools.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  very 
large  expenditure  in  connection  with  our  schools,  the  Board  was  loath 
to  take  up  the  idea.  Last  summer,  however,  the  Local  Council  of 
Women  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  opened  the  first  school  of  the  kind 
in  the  city.  It  met  with  unqualified  success,  so  much  so,  that  I  feel 
tiiat  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Board,  so  that  other  sections 
of  the  city  might  be  enabled  to  reap  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  establishments. 

MIDSUMMER  VACATION. 

The  midsummer  vacation  has  been  a  recent  subject  of  comment 
both  by  the  press  and  by  many  of  the  parents.  Some  there  are  who 
blame  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  while  others  think  that  the 
Board  is  at  fault.  For  my  part,  I  fail  to  see  what  other  line  of  action 
could  be  pursued  by  the  Commissioners,  and  I  do  think  that  our  action 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  parents.  Let  us  hope 
fliat  the  subject  will  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  that  thev  will  be  able  to  so  deal  with  the  matter  as  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  all  concerned.  We  should  have  the  months  of  July 
and  August  free  from  all  school  work,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  such  case 
better  results  would  be  obtained. 
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GENBRAL   MATTBBS. 

There  are  several  matters  which  might  call  far  some  reference^  but 
the  Supervisor's  and  Secretary's  reports  have  dealt  so  fully  with  them 
that  further  words  from  me  are  xmnecessary.  There  are  just  two  points 
to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

The  first  is  the  item  of  expenditure.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring 
to  the  Secretary's  report,  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  schools 
for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1906,  was  $132,806.17.  This  is  a  veiy 
large  amount,  but  I  feel  confident  in  saying  that  every  dollar  was  hon- 
estly and  judiciously  expended,  and,  in  our  judgment,  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  schools. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  the  inadequate  facilities 
for  office  accommodation.  Nowhere  will  it  be  found  that  the  ofBcials 
of  the  schools  are  housed  in  the  basement  of  a  school  building.  TIus 
is  a  matter  that  shoidd  be  attoided  to  at  once.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  business  of  the  Board  is  on  the  increase,  and  we  should 
have  an  office  easy  of  access  to  all  who  have  any  business  to  transact 
with  the  Commission.  Proper  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  filing 
and  keeping  of  important  documents.  Our  Supervisor  should  have  an 
office  where  he  could  consult  with  his  teachers  and  others  who  might 
have  business  with  him.  At  present  he  is  very  much  inconvenienced  by 
the  want  of  adequate  office  accommodation.  I  hope  the  incoming  Board 
will  remedy  this  matter,  as  it  is  patent  that  improvement  is  needed  along 
these  lines. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Supervisor.  No  man  could  have  done  more  to  further  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools.  No  one,  I  believe,  could  have  done  as 
much.  He  has  time  and  again  proved  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place.  Mr.  Wilson,  likewise,  has  done  his  work  faithfully  and 
well.  It  is,  indeed,  pleasant  to  be  able  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  my 
predecessors,  in  admiring  the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  office.  The  other  officials,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  And^ 
son  and  Miss  Wilson,  have  likewise  performed  the  duties  of  thar 
respective  offices  with  marked  zeal. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  most  heartily  the  members  of  the 
Commission  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  their  work,  for  the  honor 
they  conferred  in  making  me  Chairman,  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness,  which  have  helped  me  to  a  very  large  extent  in  carrying  out 
the  work  of  my  office.  Our  associations  have  always  heen  of  the  most 
pleasant  nature,  and  I  trust  that  the  work  done  by  the  Commission  of 
1905-06  will  benefit  permanently  the  cause  of  education  in  the  City  of 
Halifax. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  MoManus, 

Chairman. 
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II.— THE  SUPERVISOR'S  REPORT. 

To  THE  BOABD  OP  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOB  THE  CiTT  OF  HALIFAX : 

Gentlemen^ — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the 
Halifax  Public  Schools  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1906 : — 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 

COSSPBCTUS. 


Academy  .... 
High 

Common 

Kindergarten  ... 
Reibrmatory    . . . 

Uannal  TrAining 
ToUl 


162 


No.  of  Teachers  and  Class  of  License, 


4,  Class  A. 
3.  »'  B. 
1.  ••  C. 
1,  Unlicensed  Assistant,  specialist  in  Drawing 


I    2,  Clas 
I    1.      " 


2,  Class  A. 
B. 


'  7,  Class  A. 
66,      **    B. 


66. 
I  3. 


*•    C. 


1,  Class  C. 


t5; 


3,  Class  C. 


Unlicensed  Assistant. 


{'■ 


2,  Class  B. 

Specialist  in  Dom.  So.,  Diploma, 
South  Kensington,  Eng. 


It  happens  frequently  that  pupils  who  take  the  Academy  Entrance 
Examinations  fail  to  pass^  owing  to  temporary  illness  or  for  other 
reasons,  and  yet  some  of  these  pupils  may  be  better  prepared  for  high 
school  work  than  others  who  succeed.  In  order  to  save  such  pupils  from 
discouragement  and  the  loss  of  a  school  year,  provision  was  made  in 
Alexandra  School  by  which  they  might  there  take  up  the  high  school 
▼ork  of  the  first  year. 

Pupik  belonging  to  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School  who  prefer  to  prose- 
cute their  academic  studies  there  are  allowed  to  do  so.  That  privilege 
is  also  extended  to  boys  from  College  Street,  St  Mary's  Boys'  and  Young 
Street  schools.  Thus  there  are  four  teachers  who  devote  half  their  time 
to  high  school  work. 
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'he  number  of  teachers  of  the 
le  following  table: — 


grades  in  each  school  U  sbovn 


School. 

Grade  A 

QrmdoB 

Grade  C. 

UndeD. 

UDliotnwd 

Totek 

wy 

4 

1 

""s 

7 

4 
6 
2 

I 
1 
3 

3 
1 

..... 

1 

"  i" 

ndr» 

ifiold 

leSt    

1 
........ 

11 

..}■/:■'..'.... 

-nu™.. :.:;:::;:::: 

iSt 

1 

11 

■xt"' 

3 
6 
4 

S 
5 
0 

1 
2 

4 

1 

2 
2 

to 

triok'i  Bovi' 

1! 

::::;;:;! i" 

Totali 

13 

.71 

71 

3       1          3 

ISl 

[is3  Brodie,  Grade  B,  Director  of  Drawing,  apportions  her  time 
ig  the  various  schools.  There  were,  therefore,  162  teachers  engaged 
le  Halifax  public  schools.  They  were  all  at  work  throughout  lie 
;  year,  except  one  in  Albro  Street  School,  one  at  Richmond,  and 
it  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  school.  At  the  end  of  April  the  Primary 
•tmente  of  theae  schools  became  greatly  overcrowded,  so  that,  ontii 
were  relieved  by  grading  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  additional 
era  were  required. 
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TABLE  I. 

AB^TRACr    or    T&ACHERS*     RCTURNS     OP    TUX     COMMOM      SCHOOLS,      KlNDrKGABTUfS 

AND     RbFOhMATORISS    FOB     19U5-    AND     IOO6. 


A.  (Academic)    . 

B.  (Pint-cUsB)  . 
C  (Second-class), 
D.  (Third-class) . 


A.  (Academic)  . 
B  (First-class  . . 
C  (Secondclastt) 
D  (Third  class) . 


1905. 


6 
6 
3 
1 

3 
63 
64 

3 


IS 

o 
H 


Male      

Female 

Xo  of  Departments 


16 
I3H 
}4» 


1906. 


a 
5 
3 
1 

•1 

•61 
67 


78 

204 

799<i 

390 

7640 

4040 

3960 

1-227267 

5880 

73.6 

39  4 
915  02 


3 

2 

95 

•    •  ■  I 

184 

33 

62 

19389 

48 


89 


•  •  ■  •  • 


.3 


HsTing  Normal  School  Diplo<i*a 

No  of  teaching  days 

Mo.  of  papik  enrolled 

No.  over  15  years  of  age 

No.  under  15  years  of  age 

No  of  Boys    

No  of  Girls 

Grand  total  days*  attendance 

Average  present  daily 

Percentage  of  attendance 

No.  of  pupils  daily  present  with  each  teacher 

on  an  average 

Cost  per  pupil .». . 

The  Hiffh  School  Departments  of  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  school  are  omitted  here. 

This  table  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  average  number  of  pupils 
daily  present;  but,  on  account  of  a  somewhat  greater  increase  in  the 
number  enrolled,  the  percentage  of  attendance  has  decreased  by  about 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 

n 

AB8TBACT  OF  HlOM  ScUOOL  GRADES. 


15 
131 

146 


Increase 


Decrease. 


2 
2 


81 

2o6 

8085 

261 

7824 

4033 

4022 

1207878 

59-28 

73.3 

40. 
$15  07 


.6 
10  07 


2 
3 


County  Academy  : 
Grade  D 


. .  • .  • 


«i 


•« 


C 
B 


Total 


High  Schools  : 
Grarle  D 
C. 
B. 


II 


Total 


Academy— Cost  per  pnpil 

High  Schools — Cost  per  pupil  .... 


1905. 

1906. 

117 
125 

8:^ 

146 
132 
tl4 

.^3 

392 

103 
29 
16 

111 
39 
16 

148 

166 

tS^  22 

27  05 


$27  83 
26  00 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

29 

7 

3k 

•  ••••••a    • 

67 

8 

10 

, 

18 

So  39 

1  05 

The  increase  (about  18  per  cent.)  in  the  number  of  pupils  doing 
high  school  work  is  very  satisfactory. 
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TABLE   IV.— ACADEMY. 

Pbovihcial  ExAHiMATioH  Results. 


-19U5 



1W«. 

Grape. 

t^ 

Ml 

ill 

III 

I 
I 

Ill 

s 

1 

117 
63 

86 
81 
S3 

d2 
71 

46 

83 
SO 
OS 

IS 

93 
84 
67 

80 
«2 

C 

B 

Total. 

:12s 

220 

198 

21s 

892 

244 

228 

obtaining  grade  applied  for SS 


TABLE   V. 
St   Patrick's  GioLa'  High  Schodl. 


inOS                                                                 1906 

Oradc 

K 

Si 

ill 

111 

^M 

|J.1 

w 

1 

1) 

C    

B 

58 
29 
10 

29 
16 
12 

15 
12 

IS 
11 
12 

61 
30 
16 

97 

90 
28 
13 

66 

13 
20 
13 

ToUl 

10.1 

S7    1        38 

46 

46 

'  :!'S'"i,i 


ioing  grade  applied  for   . 


"  ''all  candidates  obtainiDggradeapplied  (or..,.     66  Ti 

"  '•  enrolled  pupili  "  ••       -     . .       36  V, 

Of  the  558  pupils  engaged  in  high  school  work,  there  were 
214  who  did  Dot  go  up  for  the  Provincial  Ezaminatioii.  Of  tb< 
considerable  numbet  left  school  before  the  end  of  the  year,  some  be 
they  could  not  afFord  to  stay,  and  others,  because  the  studies  dii 
meet  their  needs,  awaken  their  intellectual  intereete,  or  sufficiently  a 
to  their  motor  activities,  A  few  were  either  indifferent  about  the  { 
ination  or  not  prepared  for  it, — preferring  to  take  the  year  over 
for  the  sake  of  thoroughness— often  the  wiser  course. 
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Of  the  334  who  were  examined^  very  nearly  all  sucoeeded.  It  will 
be  noticed  that,  of  all  the  candidates  for  Grade  B  in  St  Patrick's  Qirls' 
High  School^  not  one  failed;  of  67  for  B  from  the  Academy^  only  five 
failed,  and  of  the  84  for  C,  only  four  failed.  If  such  examinations 
are  a  good  test  of  good  teaching,  it  is  evident  that  these  schools  are 
superior,  for  such  results  could  not  be  secured  without  thorough  drill 
by  the  teachers  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  pupils. 

The  desire  to  pass  examinations  successfully  may  not  be  the  highest 
motive  that  should  stimulate  to  good  work,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  industry,  good  order,  morality,  genuine  interest,  and  all  other 
fichool  virtues,  are  found  to  a  greater  extent  in  those  schools  stimulated 
by  the  competitive  spirit  engendered  by  these  ^xaminaticms.  Bivabj 
is  the  whetstone  of  talent,  although  there  are  some  drawbacks  when  it  is 
used  injudiciously.  Striving  to  make  good  marks  at  examinations  is 
the  parent  of  many  school  virtues — the  b^inning  of  many  valuable 
habits.  Certain  it  is  that  the  poorest  schools  in  the  Province  are  those 
in  which  the  desire  to  excel  has  not  a  prominent  place,  and  in  which 
the  teachers  are  fond  of  proclaiming  that  lliey  are  working  for  some- 
thing higher  than  good  examination  results.  The  hi^er  motives  require 
time  to  make  them  a  dominating  influence  in  determinmg  the  tx>nduct 
of  children. 

ACADEMY    OVEBOBOWDED. 

The  number  enrolled  in  Grade  D  was  146,  or  an  average  of  73  to 
each  class;  Grade  C,  132^  average  in  each  class  66;  Grade  B,  114, 
average  in  each  class  57.  These  numbers  are  unreasonably  large;  the 
teachers  are  overworked  and  the  pupils  are  without  that  individual 
attention  necessary  for  the  best  development  of  character. 

I  would  recommend  that,  next  year,  more  of  the  Grade  D  work  be 
^a^nsferred  to  the  common  schools,  and  that,  as  soon  as  convenient,  the 
work  of  the  Academy  be  restricted  to  Grades  C  and  B.  Even  then,  the 
Academy  would  have  240  pupils — a  larger  number  than  that  allowed 
in  high  schools  in  any  other  country. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  large  attendance  is  at  present  felt  chiefly 
in.  the  overcrowding  of  classrooms  lacking  proper  means  of  ventilation, 
in  the  meagre  provision  for  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
drawing,  and  in  the  excessive  amount  of  home  work  required  of  teachers 
in  correcting  exercises.  For  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  there 
should  be  no  more  than  20  or  24  pupils  in  a  class.  This  would  mean 
about  fifteen  classes.  Each  pupil  should  spend  at  least  two  periods  a 
week  in  the  laboratory;  so  that,  this  alone  would  require  one  teacher^s 
whole  attention,  not  to  speak  of  the  additional  time  required  in  the 
preparation  of  experiments  and  in  clearing  tq)  afterwards. 
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In  the  circumstances,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  good 
results  are  secured.  The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  work  in 
Drawing,  a  subject  to  which  much  more  attention  should  be  given. 
It  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  development  of  technical  educa- 
tion, and  an  element  that  should  not  be  neglected  in  general  culture. 
The  pupiPs  success  in  adapting  himself  to  conditions  and  his  power  to 
change  conditions  to  suit  his  needs,  depends  very  much  upon  his  ability 
in  expressing  ideas,  and  drawing  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to 
this  end. 

IS  THE  STANDARD  OJ*  SCHOOL  WORK  DECLINING  ? 

In  order  to  obtain  a  Grade  B  certificate,  the  student  must  pass  an 
examination  in  English,  History  and  Geography,  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics. He  may  also  select  one  or  more  of  four  foreign  languages.  He 
is  required  to  write  a  minimum  of  eight  examination  papers,  for  each 
of  which  he  is  allowed  one  hour,  or  he  may  write  fourteen  papers.  He 
passes  if  he  makes  an  aggregate  of  400  points,  with  no  papers  below  1^5. 
The  average  number  of  points  made  by  each  of  our  students  who  secured 
certificates  was  572.  There  were  68  students  who  made  over  600  points, 
and  18  who  made  over  700. 

Whether  we  compare  these  examination  results  with  those  obtained 
in  other  high  schools,  or  compare  with  our  own  their  pupils,  who  occa- 
sionally come  to  us,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
work  of  our  high  schools. 

Yet  we  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  our  pupils  are  lamentably  defec- 
tive in  the  ability  to  write  good  English,  to  spell  correctly,  or  to  per- 
form the  simplest  operations  in  arithmetic  readily  and  accurately,— *t 
least,  that  they  cannot  do  these  things  nearly  as  well  as  pupils  of  the 
same  age  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  These  defects  are  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  overcrowding  of  the  course  of  study. 

Both  the  statement  and  the  explanation  are  incorrect 

In  view  of  the  undisputed  facts  that  we  have  much  better  school- 
houses,  better  textbooks  and  school  apparatus,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  well-educated  teachers,  ajad  some  scientific  knowledge  of  child  nature^ 
and,  therefore,  of  improved  methods  of  teaching,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  results  of  educational  work  nowadays  must  be 
better  than  in  former  times. 

« 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Free  School  System,  when  parenta 
were  required  to  pay  so  much  a  quarter  for  tuition,  only  those,  as  a 
rule,  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  learning  were  sent  to  school,  and  the 
parents,  who  had  to  pay  fees,  were  careful  to  get  their  money's  worth. 
But  now,  that  nothing  is  saved  by  keeping  children  from  school,  and 
that  labor-saving  devices  of  modern  science  have  made  their  assistance 
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at  home  less  necessary,  parents  send  them,  in  many  cases,  with  small 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  what  costs  them  directly  so  little. 

In  Halifax,  where  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  is  now  so  well 
enforced,  and  all  the  children  are  required  to  attend,  we  find  the  schools 
crowded.  Slow  and  dull  pupils,  such  as  in  former  times  would  have 
been  sent  to  work,  are  now  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  same  classes 
as  pupils  five  or  six  years  their  juniors. 

In  spite  of  all  these  elements  tending  to  lower  the  average  of  our 
work,  we  find  that  it  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  old-time  schools, 
and  that  our  best  pupils  are  two  or  three  grades  in  advance  of  those  of 
the  same  age  fifty  years  ago. 

These  facts  were,  of  course,  well  known  to  every  educationist,  but 
they  were  difficult  of  direct  proof.  Fortunately,  a  set  of  examination 
questions  and  answers  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  for  the  year  1846, 
from  an  excellent  high  school  in  Springfield,  was  discovered  recently. 
I  gave  the  same  questions  to  a  corresponding  class,  Grade  D,  in  our 
Academy,  and  to  Grade  VIII  in  Albro  Street  School,  with  the  follow- 
ing results: — 

Springfield.  Halifax  Acad.    Albro  St.  School 

1846  1909  1906 

No.  of  pupils   85  63  31 

Spelling,  per  cent,  correct  . .  .  .40.6  73.3  49.8 

Arithmetic,  per  cent  correct. .  .29.4  69.4  47.9 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  our  pupils  in  the  Academy  is  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  better  than  the  work  of  the  corresponding  grade  in 
Springfield  in  1846,  and  that  the  pupils  in  Albro  Street  School  are  also 
much  in  advance,  especially  in  arithmetic.  No  test  could  be  fairer  or 
more  conclusive.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  hundreds  of  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  so  that  it  practi- 
cally proves  that  the  schools  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  with  their 
narrow  programme  and  long  school  days,  did  not  produce  as  good 
spellers  and  cipherers  as  the  present-day  schools,  with  their  shorter 
sessions,  but  fuller  and  more  interesting  courses  of  study. 

Principal  Riley,  of  Springfield,  who  first  made  these  tests,  says  that 
they  "clearly  established  the  superiority  of  the  modem  school  in  the 
common  branches,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  Children  are  receiving  not 
only  much  solider  and  more  sensible  and  skilful  instruction  in  the  three 
BX  but  their  lives  are  broadened  and  enriched  as  never  before."  So 
far  as  I  know,  these  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  all  educationists 
who  are  able  from  personal  experience  to  compare  the  present  with  the 
past  of  fifty  years  ago. 
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There  mtust^  however,  be  aoixie  explanation  of  the  existence  of  the 
opposite  opinion.  It  is  a  well-known  tendency  for  the  majoriirf,  beyond 
the  prime  of  life,  to  yearn  after  what  is  gone  and  to  lose  themselYes  in 
dxeaming  of  the  past,  when  in  joyous  youth,  eyerything  seemed  colored 
with  roseate  hues.  A  blind  trsulition  always  placed  the  golden  age  in 
the  past  rather  than  in  the  future.  Unless  we  teach  our  children  to 
interpret  life  more  correctly  than  some  of  their  fathers  are  doing,  those 
now'  in  our  schools  will,  fifty  years  hence,  be  telling  how  much  better 
the  schools  of  to-day  were  than  those  that  will  then  exist, — ^how  much 
simpler  the  curriculum,  how  much  better  the  writing  and  composition. 

*^  We  must  not  forget  that  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  yiew, 
and  fortunately,  perhaps,  we  never  weary  of  recounting  the  virtues  of 
the  system  that  begat  us.  But  when  an  uubiasged  man,  trained  in  his- 
torical method,  looks  over  the  past  and  compares  it  with  the  work  of 
to-day,  bounded  in  a  measure  on  more  vital  principles,  the  times  past  do 
not  seem  glorified/'    Prof.  O^Shea. 

Another  cause  of  the  unfair  criticism  of  our  work  is  that  it  is  judged 
by  the  poorer  specimens.  A  large  number  of  our  best  students  either  go 
to  collie  or  become  teachers,  and  their  work  is  not  seen  by  these 
critics.  The  applicants  for  positions  in  o£5ces  are  often  those  who  have 
not  done  the  best  school  work,  to  whom  it  is  distasteful,  and  who  wish 
to  escape  it  by  going  to  work,  or  those  who  cannot  afford  to  stay  longer 
in  school.  A  boy,  having  influential  friends,  is  often  indulged,  and, 
therefore,  a  poor  scholar.  When  influence  secures  him  a  position  in  a 
bank,  and  he  proves  to  be  a  poor  penman,  the  school  has  to  bear  the 
blame. 

OVBB-PRBSSURB  IN  SCHOOL? 

Over-pressure  is  another  charge  made  against  the  Academy.  It  is 
urged  that  the  curriculum  is  overloaded  with  subjects  and  that  the 
standard  is  too  high,  even  for  the  brightest  pupils.  A  doleful  picture 
is  drawn  of  the  results, — ^body  and  mind-destroying  competition,  smat- 
tering, slovenly  habits  of  study,  superficiality,  and  even  distractibility. 

Is  the  standard  too  high?  Anyone  seeing  and  knowing  the  candi- 
dates, and  being  capable  of  judging,  would  not  think  so.  Only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  all  those  from  our  high  schools  who  tried  the  exam- 
nation  failed  to  pass  successfully.  On  the  average,  they  were  172  points 
above  the  pass  mark.  There  were  several  who  made  more  than  double 
the  points  required.  A  young  lady  at  Stellarton,  on  her  fifteenth  birth- 
day, made  1,076  points  on  Grade  B  papers, — 676  points  above  the  pass 
mark.    Surely  the  standard  is  too  low,  and  should  be  raised. 

Are  there  too  many  subjects?  Social  requirements  and  a  public 
demand  made  necessary  the  introduction  of  the  new  subjects  and  the 
retention  of  the  old.    As  civilization  advances,  societj  becomes  m<Nre 
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complex,  and  so  mnst  the  curriculiim  that  prepares  for  it.    We  may, 
flierefore,  expect  still  further  additions. 

Variety  is  as  necessary,  as  wholesome,  as  economical  here  cus  in  die- 
tetics. Both  the  needs  of  our  civilization  and  the  nature  of  the  pupil 
who  is  to  he  fitted  to  it,  require  this  variety.  A  meagre  curriculum 
leads  to  monotony,  which  weakens  interest,  if  it  does  not  lead  to  mental 
ooUapse.  The  claim  is  made  that  a  narrow  curriculum  leads  to  thor- 
oughness in  a  few  subjects;  but  it  is  a  thoroughness  which  is  useful  for 
adults  who  are  using  such  subjects  to  make  a  living,  but  for  children, 
unnatural  and  a  waste  of  energy.  For  them  the  thoroughness  needed 
is  a  clearness  of  sense  perceptions,  a  clear  view  of  the  outlines  of  many 
subjects,  as  much  as  possible  in  some  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  a 
view  which  each  succeeding  year  becomes  clearer  and  fuller.  When  the 
various  subjects  are  thus  correlated  by  the  skilful  teacher,  there  is 
much  economy  of  energy  and  a  much  better  organized  system  of 
knowledge  as  the  one  subject  re-enforces  and  gives  a  fuller  meaning  to 
the  other.  "  The  pupil  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium  never  carries  less 
than  nine,  and  sometimes  ten,  subjects  during  a  course  of  nine  years. 
Of  the  fourteen  prescribed  subjects,  twelve  never  receive  more  than 
three  l^ours  a  week,  and  most  of  them  only  two.*' — Prof.  C,  JB.  Rows, 

Then,  whence  this  cry  of  over-pressure  ?  The  occasion  for  it  arises 
chiefly  from  the  ambition  or  injudiciousness  of  parents.  I  have  inquired 
into  various  cases  of  this  kind,  and  almost  invariably  found  that,  no 
difference  how  immature,  ill-prepared  or  physically  unfit  tlie  children 
might  be,  their  parents  valued  the  provincial  certificate  more  than  they 
valued  a  sound  education  suited  to  the  conditions.  Or,  perhaps, 
exhaustive  social  pleasures,  or  home  duties,  unfitted  the  child  for  school 
work,  and  then  the  curriculum  received  the  blame  for  the  collapse  which 
sometimes  followed. 

I  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  spend  less  than  two 
hours  a  day  at  home  study.  A  very  few  claim  to  spend  four  hours.  In 
school  the  pupil  is  engaged  at  hard  thinking  for  less  than  two  hours  a 
day.  The  most  of  his  time  is  spent  as  a  passive  listener,  while  other 
pupils  are  answering  questions,  or  in  the  opening  exercises,  or  changing 
dasaoe,  or  enjoying  recess,  collecting  exercises,  etc.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  curriculum  imposes  no  strenuous  mental  exertion,  injurious  to 
physical  or  mental  healtii,  but  on  the  contrary  affords  a  healthy  stimulus^ 
recognized  by  all  well-informed  persons  as  being  conducive  to  physical 
vigor  and  long  life. 

SCHOOL    WOBK    Ain)     MENTAL    FATIGX7E. 

fB,  Back;  M.  D.,  New  York,    Am.  Neur.  Amoc,  Jwhb^  1906.) 

P^ypnlar  rvigf^ffr^m  print  articles  with  ih«  evident  purpose  of  Btirring  up  Urn 
paUie  and  of  ■howing  what  a  baneful  influenoe  ih(B  scbool  exerciees.  The  cry  is 
mieed  tb&t  w«i  arc  overtaxing  the  child,  cramming  him  full  of  knowledge,  to  the 
MriBMBi  of  his  Godrgiven  qualities,  ure  retarding  his  inteUeotuAl  development 
instead  of  furthering  it,  and  ase  making  pitiable  creatures  of  what  might  offaer- 
wise  hAve  been  the  pride  of  creation. 
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I  Leave  it  wHh  you  to  agree  with  or  combat  the  ooacliuions  which  I  h»T« 
reached,  baaed  upon  an  experience  of  twenty-one  yeare  and  upon  thousandd  of 
CH^es  of  nervous  dieeftee  in  hospital  and  in  private  practice.,!  have  not  aeen  a 
singl^e  instance  of  eerious  injury  done  to  the  child's  mental  development  by  any 
influenoe  which  the  school  as  such  could  have  ezerteKi. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  confer  with  a  number  of  teachers  and  educators, 
and  have  asked  them  whether  they  have  noticed  the  easy  nuental  fatigue  of  child- 
T&i,  and  whether  they  could  understand  the  opposition  to  school  work  whidi 
seems  to  be  widespread  and  unwarranted.  The  profvaioit  opinion  among  those 
best  aUe  to  jw^ge,  is  that  no  such  strain  is  noticeable  among  the  normal  pupils 
of  a  school.  .  .  .  We  cannot  with  a  clear  conscience,  charge  the  school  or  tfie 
teacher  with  any  responsibility  for  the  production  of  men&l  fatigue,  if  such 
eodets.  ...  I  have  insisted  thai  a  child  be  withdrawn  from  school  because 
the  child  was  unfit  for  school,  but  the  school  did  not  unfit  it.  Many  a  time  I 
have  advised  that  a  child  be  withdrawn  from  schooJ)  because  the  strain  of  work 
and  <thie  rivalry  with  others  was  too  great  for  its  mental  make-up.  But  such 
deficiencies  are  inherent  in  the  child  itself,  and  are  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
school  methods.  Among  the  cauaee  responsible  for  the  functional  msuroses  of 
childhood  are  the  restless  spirit  of  the  American  home,  the  «xampl«i  set  by  the 
parents  that  everything  must  be  done,  not  well  nor  even  half  well,  but  at  least 
hurriedly.  .  .  .  Ohildran  are  forced  early  in  life  to  be  up  and  doing  in  order 
to  get  into  and.  to  remain  in  the  social  swim.  .  .  .  It  is  the  school  alone 
which  in  our  American  life  exerts  that  slight  restraining  and  quieting  influence 
which  our  children  need  above  all  else. 

Dr.  Walton  said  ho  was  thoroughly  in  acoord  with  all  the  propositions  of  Dr. 
Sachs.  He  did  not  remember  a  caA^  of  nervous  breakdown  really  attributable 
to  any  tax  imposed  upon  the  chilid's  vitality  by  school  nsquirements. 

Dr.  F.  X.  Dercum  was  entirely  in  accord  with  Dr.  Sachs.  Dr.  Knapp  said 
that  he  must  agree  with  Dr.  Sachs  abeolutely  and  entirely.  In  only  a  %b0 
instances  could  he  satisfy  himself,  after  the  most  thorough  investigation,  that 
ovterwork  in  the  schools  was  one  cauae  or  even  a  contributing  cause  of  nervous 
diseases. 

Dr.  Sachs.  It  has  been  clearly  brought  out  during  this  discussion  that  many 
of  the  conditions  which  are  now  thought  to  be  due  to  overwork  amongst  schoc^ 
children  are  not  due  to  overwork  in  the  school,  and  that  the  teachers  may  t^ 
assFured  that  they  need  not  pay  any  heed  to  the  hue  and  cry  which  is  so  prevalent. 

From  the  programme  of  studies  laid  down  in  our  echool  regulatioBB^ 
eTery  School  Board,  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  makes  its  own  cup- 
ricTiliun.  Where  the  teacher  understands  the  local  xionditions,  child 
natxire,  and  how  to  adapt  them  to  each  other^  the  programpie  of  studies 
gives  no  trouble  and  is  scarcely  needed. 

But  the  inexperienced  teacher  who  treats  all  the  topics  under  every 
subject  aa  being  of  equal  importance^  or  who  does  not  group  related 
topics  from  different  subjects,  and  thus  save  time  and  energy,  will  be 
very  likely  to  have  pupils  suffering  from  over-pressure,  for  they  will  be 
required  to  memorize  lists  of  unimportant  capes,  dates,  etc.,  or  to  study 
topics  that  could  be  omitted  with  great  advantage. 

For  such  teachers  the  course  of  study  needs  to  be  greatly  amplified, 
so  that  the  comparatively  useless  topics  of  every  subject  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  remaining  ones  given  fully,  and  with  •  their  relative  valiie 
indicated.  The  important  topics  would  then  receive  the  attention  of 
every  pupil  and  the  subordinate  ones- would  be  taken,  up. by  each  pupU 
according  to  his  ability.  ^  - 
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On  this  point  Dr.  Payne  has  the  following  pertinent  remarks: 
"  There  is  no  hope  of  relieving  the  overcrowded  curriculum  by  omitting 
«ubjects.  Whatever  relief  is  to  be  had  must  come  from  such  an  organ- 
ization of  topics  under  these  large  subjects  as  will  omit  the  irrelevant. 
...  If  it  is  generally  agreed  that  omission  of  topics  is  necessary, 
and  that  one  method  of  selection  and  omission  is  by  the  organic  grouping 
of  many  of  these  detailed  topics  under  a  few  large  ones,  relief  of  the 
presait  overcrowding  can  be  accomplished.'' 

Before  closing  my  remarks  about  the  course  of  study  in  its  relation 
to  our  high  school  work,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  again  to  the  defects 
in  our  science  teaching.  Laboratory  work  in  chemistry  by  the  pupils  is 
reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  should  be,  while  for  physics  and  physiology 
there  is  none. 

A  good  knowledge  of  elementary  physics  is  necessary  for  the  study 
of  chemistry,  physiology,  physiography  and  manual  training.  This 
alone  would,  therefore,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  providing  a  good  labor- 
atory course  in  physics  for  every  pupil  who  wishes  to  take  it.  Of  the 
natural  sciences,  it  came  historically  first,  and  is  fundamental,  forming 
the  basis  for  the  cultivation  of  sound  judgment,  clear  thinking,  increas- 
ing our  efficiency  and  happiness  by  enabling  us  to  utilize  and  under- 
stand the  great  forces  of  nature  around  us. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  Academy  has  also  interfered  seriously  with 
the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  Where  we  should  have  experi- 
ments and  microscopic  investigation,  we  have  little  more  than  the  life- 
less memorizing  of  facts.  In  "  Education  and  the  Larger  Life  "  we  are 
told  that,  '^  from  a  human  point  of  view,  physiology  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  scientific  studies.  It  ought  to  rest  upon  a  thorough 
elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  practical  and  significant.'^  This  view  is  fully  corroborated  by  John 
Stuart  Mill : — "  Physiology  is  the  most  serviceable  of  the  sciences,  because 
it  is  the  nearest.  Those  who  aim  at  high  intellectual  achievements  may 
be  assured  that  no  part  of  their  time  will  be  less  wasted  than  that  w:hich 
they  employ  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  methods  and  with  the  xnain 
oonceptions  of  the  science  and  organization  of  life.'' 

• 
Better  opportunities,  then,  for  more  laboratory  work  in  our. high 
schools  is  important  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  knowledge 
gained  and  because  of  the  training  in  accurate  observation,  and  in,  the 
best  methods  of  arriving  at  truth  and  accepting  it  loyally,  in  spite  of 
prejudices.  But  there  is  additional  reason,  equally  strong,  for  more 
attention  to  laboratory  work.  It  affords  an  important  kind  ofr  motor 
activity,  most  appropriate  at  the  high  school  period  of  devdopraent, 
when .  dynamic  experiences,  with.  natiU"al  .pheaom^a  make,  th^ir,  mpsjb 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  high  school  pupil,  when  the  prob- 
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lemg  which  he  is  interested  to  solve  deal  largely  with  things^  and  when 
he  is  animated  by  an  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  the  physical  world  about  him. 

As  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  pupils  never  go  to  college, 
they  must  receive  this  most  important  training  in  the  *Aign  school,  or 
not  at  all.  Those  who  go  to  college  will  be,  in  another  stage  of  develop- 
ment, interested  in  social  and  economic  matters.  It  will  then  be  too  late 
for  them  to  take  a  laboratory  course  to  the  best  advantage,  except  that 
college  laboratory  work  of  the  right  sort  is  a  necessity  to  those  who 
specialize  in  science. 

ACADEMY    LIBRARY. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Logan  submits  a  brief  report  on  the  Academy  Library  for 
the  school  year  ended  July,  1906,  as  follows: — 

"The  nimiber  using  the  Library  during  the  term  was  208.  This 
number  is  made  up  of  teachers,  students,  and  occasionally  a  former 
student.  The  total  number  of  books  taken  out  was  987.  The  Librariaa 
wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  MacKinlay 
for  a  donation  to  the  Library,  consisting  of  five  publishers'  specimens 
of  school  books^  quite  a  number  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  turn  to 
good  account. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures: — 

Received   from   Messrs.   A.   &   W.    MacKinlay  editor's 

royalty  on  sale  of  Grant's  Life  of  Howe $21  18 

Expended  for  stationery,  printing    and    other    Library 

expenses    $6  90 

Expended  for  books 9  68 

16  58 


Balance  on  hand   $  4  60 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Librarian  that  the  number  of 
books  taken  out  of  the  Library  last  year  was  only  987 — a  falling  oil 
from  the  year  before  of  203,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Academy.  Less  than  an  average  of  three 
books  per  pupil  for  the  year  I  The  Library  might  be,  and  should  be, 
ihe  most  valuable  adjunct  of  the  school.  In  a  well  selected  library 
pupOs  would  find  books  that  would  greatly  increase  their  interest  in 
every  subject  of  study — biography,  history  and  mythology,  geography, 
natural  history  and  science,  composition  and  literature.  The  pupil  who 
looks  at  a  subject  only  through  his  textrbooks  has  a  narrow  view,  which 
soon  disappears  after  he  leaves  school.  But  the  pupil  who,  in  school, 
forms  the  habit  of  utilising  books  to  obtain  clearer  and  broader  viewk 
of  his  subject  may  be  expected,  according  to  his  opportunities,  to  con- 
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tinne  his  studies  in  after  life.    He  will  be  always  a  student  in  the  true 
univerBity  of  modem  times. 

To  teach  a  child  to  read  is  a  doubtful  good,  if  we  neglect  to  teach 
him  what  to  read  and  where  to  find  it.  We  lay  the  true  foundation  for 
culture  and  add  enormously  to  his  happiness  and  to  his  chances  for  con- 
tinued progress  if  we  cultivate  in  him  a  taste  for  only  the  best  literature. 

The  homes  of  the  pupils  would  also  be  greatly  benefited,  for  many 
of  the  books  would  be  read  by  other  membere  of  the  family,  and  they 
would  be  led  to  taJce  greater  interest  in  the  school,  and  to  assist  in  its 
work. 

It  is  evident^  then,  that  we  should  do  all  that  we  can  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  proper  use  of  the  email  libraries  to  be  found  in  most  of 
our  schools.  Funds  might  be  secured  from  school  concerts,  voluntary 
contributions,  or  otherwise. 

Books  relating  specially  to  the  various  school  studies,  suited  to  the 
various  periods  of  child  development,  and  boobs  of  general  literature, 
should  be  carefully  eelected  by  experts.  All  the  teachers  of  the  school 
should  be  familiar  with  all  the  books  in  the  library  relating  to  their 
subjects,  and  should  get  their  pupils  to  make  very  frequent  use  of  them, 
by  requiring  them  to  read  on  topics  relating  to  the  sch^iol  work,  and  to 
report  in  writing. 

In  some  schools  there  is  a  hopeful  banning,  but  only  a  beginning. 
Mr.  Logan,  at  very  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  has  secured  for  the 
Academy  over  1,300  volumes  of  the  best  general  literature  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils.  To  these  should  be  added  200 
or  300  volumes,  books  of  reference  and  others  bearing  more  directly  on 
the  studies  of  tiie  pupils.  If,  then^  instead  of  devoting  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  their  textbooks,  in  order  merely  to  pass  examina* 
turns  as  soon  as  possible,  the  pupils  were  induced  and  assisted  by  the 
teachers  to  utilize  side  lights  from  the  Library,  they  would  have  a  some- 
what broader  education,  and  would  form  a  habit  of  very  great  and 
permanent  value. 

I  may  here  refer  to  the  Library  at  Quinpool  Bead  School,  to  which 
Mr.  B.  I.  Hart  contributed  so  very  liberally.  The  teachers  have  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  it  in  supplementing  their  school  work.  It  has 
been  a  valuable  etimulus  to  many  pupils,  and  has  distinctly  elevated  the 
tone  of  all  the  school  work,  and  drawn  to  it  the  sympathy  of  the  homes, 

I  expect  that  the  curr^it  year  will  show  an  awakening  of  the  same 
kind  in  Bloomfield  School. 

It  would  be  well,  hereafter,  to  have  a  Library  report  from  every 
school,  similar  to  the  reports  sent  in  by  Mr.  Logan  for  the  last  two  years. 
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ACADEMY   CADET    CORPS. 

The  Academy  Cadet  Corps  organized  in  1896  was  directly  under  the 

f  supervision  of  Principal  Kennedy  until  last  year.     Now  it  is  managed 

:^  by  the  Vice-Principal,  Mr.  Morton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Logan,  and  some- 

V;  times  by  Principals  (VHeam,  and  Eutler.     It  is  expected  that  all  the 

H.'.  Halifax  county  boys  attending  the  Academy  and   High  School  shall 

^! '  belong  to  the  Cadet  Corps  and  take  the  regular  course  of  military  drill. 

s^.  The  physicial  exercise  involved  and  the  habits  of  order  and  discipline 

hv  acquired  cannot  fail  to  have  a  distinct  educational  value.     The  Corps 

^;''  presents  a  very  creditable  and  imposing  appearance  on  parade. 

t';r.'. 

?   ,  Mr.  Morton  reports  for  the  year  ending  July,  1906,  as  follows:— 

f^''-  "  Military  instruction,  hitherto  given  only  to  the  boys  of  the  County 

^v  Academy,  has  been  extended  to  the  advanced  departments  of  St.  Pat- 

K^.   :  rick's,  Alexandra  and  Bloomfield  Street  schools.    Of  the  four  companiefl 

^-  organized,  three  belong  to  the  Academy,  and  have  a  strength  of  one 

•^V  hundred  and  thiriy-eight,  and  the  fourth  includes  the  boys  of  the  other 

>:  schools,  and  numbers  forty-one.    The  boys  elect  their  own  officers,  the 

captains  at  the  present  time  being  Masters  Hu^  Bell,  Ferguson  Little, 
and  Hedley  Williston,  of  the  Academy,  and  William  Carrol,  of  St 
Patrick's  School.  Each  cadet  puts  in  twenty-four  drills,  attendance  at 
which  being  required  of  all  residing  in  Halifax  county,  except  those 
excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  The  corps  receives  instruction 
from  SergeantrMajor  Lockhart,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  several 
of  the  teachers.  At  the  end  of  last  term  it  was  inspected  by  Col.  J.  D. 
Irving,  of  the  Militia  Department,  and  the  Cadet  Committee  of  the 
Board.  All  the  gentlemen  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  companies.  In  September,  the  annual  target  practice  on 
the  Bedford  range  took  place,  free  ammunition  and  transport  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Canadian  Government.  Three  prizes  were  offered  for  com- 
petition in  shooting,  namely,  a  rifle,  by  the  Small  Arms  Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England ;  a  silver  medal,  by  Instructor  Lockhart,  and  a  silver 
cup,  by  Major  H.  L.  Chipman,  a  former  chairman  of  the  School  Board. 
These  prizes  were  won  by  Cadets  John  Messervey,  Stanley  Cbisholm 
and  Harry  Grant,  who,  of  a  possible  80  points,  made  scores  of  77,  76 
and  75,  respectively. 


Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  enjoying  military  drill, 
the  clothing  on  hand  has  been  inadequate  to  provide  uniforms  for  ail. 
Arrangements,  however,  have  been  made- whereby  it  is  hoped  that  in  a 
short  time  every  cadet  will  be  uniformed.  This  will  tend  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  boys  and  the  efficiency  of  the  corps.'^ 


PRIZES. 


Several  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the  School  Board  to  give 
^.ff^^es  and  diplomas  "to  the  moat  supeessful.  pupils  in  <Bvery  school  depart- 
ment.    Only  the  brighter  pupils,  most  of  whom  needed  no  stimulus, 
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competed, — sometimes  so  keenly  that  they  suffered  in  health.  The  suc- 
cessful  ones,  not  always  the  most  worthy,  were  perhaps  unduly  elated, 
while  those  who  failed  were  often  filled  with  envious  and  bitter  feelings. 
The  higher  motives,  those  which  should  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  the  pupils  up  to  their  best  work  .were  ignored  in  proportion  to 
the  keenness  of  the  competition,  and  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils 
was  not  helped. 

Pupils  who  had  no  hope  of  winning,  either  took  no  interest,  or  they 
were  discouraged.  The  School  Board,  accordingly,  discontinued  the 
giving  of  prizes.  It  was  thought  well,  however,  to  permit  the  giving  of 
a  few  medals  or  special  prizes,  particularly  in  the  high  schools,  in  recog- 
nitwn  of  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  or  for  the  purpose  of  arousing 
public  interest^  or  of  stimulating  the  study  of  some  particular  subject. 

Formerly  we  had  public  examinations  in  the  high  schools,  similar 
to  tiiose  in  the  other  schools,  but  as  the  provincial  examinations  took 
their  place,  and,  to  some  extent,  served  the  same  purpose,  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  disturb  the  regular  routine  of  school  work  at  a  critical 
period,  but  rather  to  make  a  formal  announcement  of  the  results  of  the 
year's  work  at  a  later  date,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  new  pupils.  This 
custom  has  been  followed  for  many  years  in  the  Academy  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's Girls'  High  School. 

As  the  pupils^  provincial  examination  papers  are  read  during  the 
summer  holidays,  the  residts  cannot  be  announced  until  after  schools 
TeH^)en.  The  day  selected  for  this  purpose  mi^ht  appropriately  be  called 
Annooncement  Day,  instead  of  Closing  Day  or  Commencement  Day, — 
the  unsuitable  term£  now  used. 

Last  year  its  use  was  extended,  and  through  the  active  interest  of 
ex-Chairman  McManus  and  Principal  O'Hearn  Announcement  Day  was 
observed  very  successfully  in  St.  Patrick's  Boys*  School.  From  concerts 
and  friends  they  secured  sufScient  funds  to  purchase  for  the  school  an 
excellent  piano^  which  was  used  on  this  occasion.  The  attendance  of 
parents  was  large,  and  there  were  exceptionally  good  addresses  from 
the  late  Archbishop  O'Brien,  W.  Roche,  M.  P.,  M.  Keefe,  M.  P.  P.,  Rev. 
Father  McManus,  J.  C.  O'MuUin,  and  Comr.  Barn^tead. 

4 

COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  usual  high  standard  of  work  throughout  the  schools  was. well 
sustained  during  the  past  year.  The  teachers  seemed  to  be  more  hopeful 
and  energetic  than  ever  before,  probably  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
School  Board  with  regard  to  salaries  and  pensions. 

There  appears  to  be, a  gradual  improvement  from  ^ear  to  year  in 
the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  judging  from  the  lessening  number  of  cases 
Quiring  severe  discipline,  and  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  cor- 
poral punishment  in  some  departments. 

Acadian  School. — The  pupils  of  this  scl:ool  present  a  very  great 
▼ariety  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  types.     Miss  Mitchell,  the  new 
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teacher  in  the  primary  department,  is  well  endowed  with  the  tact,  sjn 
patby  und  interest  required  in  the  circumstances. 

Africville  School. — Mr.  Jeramott  has  worked  steadily  and  faithfnll 
in  a  very  trying  position.  The  results  are  all  that  could  reasonably  1 
expected.     In  singing,  the  pupils  are  surprisingly  good. 

Albro  Street  Sckool. — Work,  for  the  most  part,  very  aatiafactor 
Frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  the  second  department  interfered  wi 
seriously  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  school  building  is  qui' 
out  of  date.  Eight  of  the  rooms  are  very  small,  over  crowded,  u 
heated  by  stoves  uncomfortably  near  the  pupils.  A  complete  remode 
ling  of  the  whole  building  is  a  pressing  necessity. 

Bloomfield  Sckool. — At  the  cl(»e  of  the  year  this  school  was  no 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  high  school  work.  It  was  opew 
in  1887  with  three  departments  and  less  than  200  pupils.  Under  tl 
wise  and  tactful  management  of  Miss  A.  McGregor  the  school  gre^ 
until  now  there  are  437  pupils  and  eight  departments. 

College  Street  School. — Here  wc  find  in  all  ibe  grades  good  work  ; 
the  ordinary  school  subjecta  In  aJl  matters  requiring  correct  Beathet 
appreciation  this  school  excels.  In  the  Empire  Day  recitations  and  oth 
such  exercises,  in  decorating  their  classrooms  tastefully,  in  the  grac 
ful  movemente,  and  in  elocution,  as  well  as  in  other  subjects,  the  pupi 
perform  admirably. 

Morris  Street  School. — It  will  be  noticed  that  althou^  the  numb 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  scboql  has  decreased  by  48,  yet  the  averai 
per  teacher  was  over  62.  The  schoid  wiu-k  was  very  satisfactoiy,  i 
percentage  of  the  pupils  passing  into  high  school  grades  being  mu 
larger  than  from  any  other  school. 

The  teachers  recently  appointed  in  this  school  have  been  voy  si 
cesefnl. 

At  a  cost  of  over  $13,000,  the  building  has  been  modernised  ai 
made  almost  as  good  as  new.  More  light  was  admitted  to  tiie  baseme 
and  stairways,  and  sanitary  conditions  were  improved,  and  a  system 
hot-water  heating  was  introduced.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  seem  p< 
flible  to  provide  for  an  assembly  hall. 

St.  Patrick's  Qirh^  School. — There  never  was  a  time  in  the  histo 
of  the  school  when  all  the  teachers  were  better  qualified  or  the  pup 
more  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  work  and  to  (he  school. 

COHFUUOKT  ATTENnANOB. 

Some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  attendance  of  pnpUs  may 
learned  from  the  Report  of  the  Truant  Officer  to  the  Board,  herewi 
submitted : — 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  as  Tnii 
Officer  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1906 :— 
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During  the  monthfl  of  Jime^  July  and  August  I  made  an  enumera^ 
tion  of  all  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 

During  the  year  a  great  many  childrei^  were  reported  for  irregular 
attendance.  Some  parents  seem  to  regard  school  attendance  very 
lightly^  and  considerable  pressure  had  to  be  used  in  ^uch  cases. 

Many  truants  were  also  reported  during  the  year,  and  a  number  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  Industrial  School,  and  St.  Patrick's  Home.  When  one 
compares  the  number  of  children  attending  school  and  the  number  of 
children  reported  for  truancy^  with  the  small  number  sent  to  the  ref orm- 
atories,  I  think  the  oompanson  shows  clearly  the  value  of  the  Truancy 
Act^  if  effectively  carried  out 

I  find  many  children  absent  from  school  for  the  want  of  boots  and 
clothing.  Thit)ugh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  C.Macintosh,  fifty  pairs  of 
boots  were  put  at  my  disposal,  which  helped  in  many  needy  cases. 

During  the  year  I  visited  a  number  of  factories  and  stores  where 
children  are  employed,  and  found  the  Act  respecting  the  employment 
of  children  under  age  violated  in  several  cases.  The  employers  were 
notified/  and  the  children  returned  to  school  again. 

You  will  also  find  tabulated  in  this  report  the  number  of  children 
reported  during  the  year  and  the  number  of  boys  summoned  before  the 
magistrate,  also  the  number  of  parents  notified  to  appear  before  your 
Executive  Oonunittee. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to.  the  Supervisor 
and  Secretary  for  the  assistance  given  me  in  discharge  of  my  duties. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  Andekson, 

Truant  Officer. 
Halifax,  20th  November,  1906. 
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NATUEE  btudy. 


For  several  years  maiiy  of  our  teachers  have  been  devoting  some  tin 
every  week  to  what  they  called  Nature  LesBona.  For  the  most  paj 
these  lessons  eonsisted  merely  of  a  memory  drill  on  uninteresting  fac 
not  intentionally  related  to  any  ot'ier  study, — serving  merely  as  pw 
exercises  in  English. 

When  teaching  comes  to  be  properiy  understood,  Kature  Study  v: 
be  the  fundamental  work  of  the  elementary  school, — cultivating  ti 
observing  powers,  storing  the  mind  with  clear  preoeptiooa — the  basis 
clear  thinlung,  and  giving  a  command  of  ^TiroDment  that  will  lead 
efficiency.  Every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  will  he  vitalized  1 
being  brought  into  connection  with  Nature  Study.  Emerson  tells 
that,  "  the  best  part  of  a  boy's  education  is  that  which  he  gets  to  ai 
from  school."  This  explains  the  superiority  of  country  students, 
spite  of  all  their  supposed  disadvantages. 

In  many  of  our  city  schools  materials  for  the  most  profitable  ai 
interesting  forms  for  Nature  Study  are  not  easily  obtained.  This  fai 
to  some  extent,  accounts  for  the  poor  work  in  ttus  subject 

The  ladies  of  the  Woman's  National  Council,  with  the  fine  intuitii 
eo  marked  in  many  of  the  gentler  sex,  saw  oui  difficulties,  and  sw 
devised  a  partial  remedy.  They  proposed  that  the  pupils  should  i 
induced  to  cultivate  flowers  in  their  home  gardens  and  study  their  U 
habite  while  interested  in  securing,  in  competition,  the  best  resal 
possible — thus  combining  doing  and  thinking,  things  which,  nnfort 
nately,  are  usually  too  much  separated  in  education.  Among  the  benefi 
secured  would  be  the  cultivation  of  an  artistic  sense  and  an  improv 
ment  in  the  home  Burroundiugs  of  hundreds  of  families.  The  carryii 
out  of  the  scheme  was  mainly  directed  by  Miss  Mary  Ritchie,  who,  t 
her  life,  had  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plant 
At  a  nominal  cost  to  the  pupils,  she  distributed  to  them  in  the  Sprii 
over  3,000  packages  of  flower  seeds,  and  in  the  Fall  presented  aboi 
fifty  prizes  to  those  who  had  been  most  successful  in  growing  the  fine 
flowers.  It  can  be  readily  seen  what  a  valuable  stimulus  this  movemei 
must  have  given  to  Nature  Study  in  its  best  form.  Both  teachers  u 
pupils  were  greatly  helped  and  interested,  and  «till  better  results  mi 
be  expected  if  the  good  work  is  continued  in  the  future. 

Last  year  our  school  gardens  received  much  more  attention  thi 
formerly.  Those  of  Quinpool  Road,  St.  Joseph's,  and  Bichmoi 
schools  were  particularly  good. 

In  many  schools,  such  as  St  Mary's  and  St.  Patrick's,  beautifi 
houee  plants  are  grown  for  decorative  purpoees,  and  sometimes  to  sen 
as  object  lessons  in  the  study  of  gennination  and  plant  growth. 
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The  prime  difficulty  in  giving  Nature  Study  ita  proper  place  in 
elementary  school  work  arises  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  would  recommend  that  they  be  sup- 
plied  with  suitable  books.  The  English  Board  of  Education  has  just 
published  "  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers '' — cost,  only 
8  pence  per  copy.  To  show  how  valuable  this  publication  might  be  to  our 
teachers,  I  give  a  few  selected  paragraplis  in  Appendix  A. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

In  every  large  city  the  summer  vacation  of  the  schools  brings  to 
many  parents  worry  and  trouble,  and  to  their  children  moral  and 
physical  danger,  and  often  a  relapse  into  vice.  During  this  season,  when 
th^  children  of  the  poor  are  left  to  their  own  devices  in  crowded  tene- 
ments, or  sweltering  in  the  dusty  streets,  the  playgrounds  and  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  schools  are  usually  kept  carefully  closed. 

The  ladies  of  the  Woman^s  National  CJouncil  were  moved  with  pity 
for  the  neglected  children,  and  determined  to  help  them,  noi>  only  find- 
ing places  and  means  for  healthful  and  supervised  recreation,  but  also 
by  utilizing  their  natural  activities  in  useful  manual  occupations.  The 
very  capable  President,  Mrs.  Dennis,  assisted  by  Miss  Marshall  Saun- 
ders, Miss  Eliza  Ritchie,  Mrs.  William  McNab,  Mrs.  Keefe,  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage,  and  several  others,  by  describing  the  situation  in  the  newspapers, 
aroused  public  sympathy  and  secured  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to 
employ  four  teachers  and  to  buy  a  good  supply  of  swings,  tilts,  sand- 
boxe:,  raffia,  toys,  etc.,  for  the  children.  The  School  Board  very  readily 
granted  the  use  of  the  playgrounds,  schoolrooms  and  furniture  required. 

The  ladies  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  as  Directress  Miss  Sarah 
Somers  Ford,  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School.  She  had  all  the  desirable 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  make  our  first  Vacation  School  a  splendid 
success, — a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  work  and  of  child  nature,  unfail- 
ing tact  and  alertness,  and  boundless  sympathy  that  won  every  heart. 
She  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  H.  M.  Bayer,  M.  A.,  and  Miss  Sara  Hutt, 
Kindergartner,  who  both  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

This  experiment  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  Bloomfield  and 
Albro  Street  schools,  where  it  was  found  most  convenient  to  make  a 
beginning;  but  there  are  other  parts  of  the  city  in  which  such  work  is 
more  necessajy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  educational  movement, 
b^un  80  auspiciously,  may  be  greatly  extended  next  summer. 

"  The  Vacation  School  links  itself  to  the  forward  movement  in  edu- 
cation by  being  an  experiment  station  or  pedagogical  laboratory 
through  which  it  is  hoped  to  introduce  such  wiser  methods  and  such 
studies  into  our  school  system  as  shall  assist  in  transforming  it  from 
one  in  which  the  three  B's  are  largely  worshipped  into  one  in  which 
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the  child  bimaelf  shall  be  the  chief  object  of  eonsider&tion ;  in  which  h 
shall  be  considered  the  welWpring  of  cooataatlj'  flowing  curreuU  c 
energy  and  activity,  for  which  an  outlet  must  be  provided,  instead  c 
considering  him  a  leservoii  for  the  accumulation  of  rules  in  ahthsietii 
dead  facts  in  history,  and  unintelligible  knowledge." — Sadi  American. 

lEAOHEBS'   PBN8I0N8. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  Teacher 
Pension  System  as  an  acoomplished  fact.  Among  the  teciHumeDdatioi 
in  my  Beport  for  the  school  year  1895-6  was  one  for  the  appointma 
of  a  committee  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  a  compulsory  self-suppoitiii 
aystem  of  peoaioning  city  teachers.  The  reasons  given  were,  Uiat  i 
would,  by  Uiat  meansr  be  able  to  retain  in  the  aervioe  a  gteater  niuabi 
of  the  abler  teachers  who  now  leave  it  for  occupations  that  offer  aalarii 
which  make  some  provision  for  old  age  possible,  and  that  there  woul 
be  no  longer  any  reason  for  that  excusable  sympathy  which  retains 
teacher  in  her  position  too  long  after  her  uaefulneoe  to  the  public 
impaired. 

It  is  evidoit  that  the  benefits  of  our  present  pulsion  system,  eo] 
ported  as  it  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  teachers  themselves,  wi 
accrue  chiefly  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  record  of  the  steps  whic 
led  to  such  an  important  advance  in  our  educational  system. 

At  the  med,ing  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  at  Trur 
18th  October,  1895,  Principal  O'Heam,  at  the  request  of  the  Executi' 
Committee,  read  a  paper  on  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers.  The  id< 
was  unanimously  endorsed,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretar 
Principal  O'Heam,  Principal  Miller,  Principal  Lay,  and  Mr.  C.  Moor 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  scheme  and  report  to  the  next  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  committee,  January,  1896,  a  suggestion  offert 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Irving,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Education  Office,  wi 
endorsed  unanimously.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  all  teachers,  after 
reasonable  number  of  years'  teaching,  should,  during  the  ronainder  ( 
life,  continue  to  draw  the  regular  Government  Grant,  as  if  teachinj 
The  plan  would  be  simple  and  require  no  new  machinery.  It  would  n( 
bear  heavily  on  anyone,  and  wouJd  stimulate  all  teachers  expecting  i 
remain  in  the  profession  to  get  as  high  a  grade  of  license  as  possibl 
It  would  not  interfere  with  local  efforts  for  supplementary  pensio 
schemes. 

(Mr.  Irving's  suggestion  was,  last  year,  supported  by  flie  Snperii 
tendent  of  Edncation,  and  adopted  by  the    QoTenunent   at  its  Iv 
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The  Pension  Committee  reported  to  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association  in  1896,  a  plan  by  which  the  Government  would 
give  a  pension  equivalent  to  about  double  the  usual  Government  Grant, 
and  make  provision  by  which  the  teachers  would  supplement  this  amount 
by  voluntary  assessment^  by  bequests, .  etc.  The  report  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that,  on  account  of  their  short  period  of  service,  the  vast 
majority  of  country  teachers  would  receive  no  benefit^  and  that  a  pension 
to  teachers  of  the  towns  was  a  matter  in  which  they  alone  were  con- 
cerned. The  report  was,  accordingly,  laid  over  to  be  further  considered 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

In  the  meantime,  this  subject  was  discussed  at  several  Teachers' 
Institutes, — the  principle  of  teachers'  retiring  allowances  being  almost 
invariably  approved  by  those  who  had  made  teaching  a  profession,  and 
often  opposed  by  those  who  made  it  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  some 
more  desirable  or  more  remunerative  employment 

In  1903,  Principal  Stewart,  of  Sydney  Academy,  read  before  the 
Provincial  Educational  Association  a  paper  on  "Teachers'  Pensions," 
but  no  action  was  taken,  nor  was  the  subject  even  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Besolutions.  In  1904,  however,  they 
reported  as  follows: — ^^'Besolved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  associa- 
tion, the  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  best  interests  of  education,  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers/'  This  resolu- 
tion passed  unanimously,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Inspector  Macdonald,  Principal  Campbell,  Principal  Crombie,  Commis- 
sioner Pelton,  and  the  Secretary. 

Next  year  Vice-Principal  Morton,  of  the  Halifax  Academy,  read  a 
paper  before  the  association,  showing  that  the  pensioning  of  teachers 
was  a  duty,  not  only  to  them,  but  also  the  state.  He  presented  in  detail 
a  system  based  on  that  proposed  for  Ontario.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
Judge  Chesley,  Commissioner  Barnstead,  Principal  Lay,  Principal  Smith, 
Principal  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Morton,  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
proposed  system.  They  submitted  their  report  next  day,  and  after  some 
slight  amendments  it  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Vice-Principal  Morton,  Inspector  Macdonald,  Inspector  Mac- 
intosh, Commissioner  Barnstead,  Principal  Soloan,  Miss  Burgoyne,  and 
Principal  Kempton,  was  appointed  to  present  it  to  the  Government,  in 
order  to  have  it  embodied  in  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  at  its  next 
session.  The  Government,  however,  for  reasons  already  stated,  adopted 
Mr.  Irving's  suggestion  of  continuing  the  (Jovemment  Grant,  but  they 
gave  school  boards  authority  to  give  supplementary  pensions  under 
approved  regulations. 

Availing  themselves  of  this  power,  the  ex-Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Ur.  MacManus^  and  the  present  CSiairmsn,  Mr.  Barnstead,  assisted  by 
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a  committee  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the  Halifax  city  teachers,  made 
auch  modifications  of  Ur.  Uorton'e  scheme  as  seemed  desirable  in  the 
circumetancee.  ThuB  modified,  it  received  the  approval  of  the  School 
Board  aod  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is  nov  in  operation, 
— the  beat  Teachers'  Pension  System  in  America. 

TEACHEBS'    BALARIE8. 

It  was  evident  for  some  time  past  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  an  increase  of  the  teachers'  salaries  would  be 
necessary. 

1.  Within  a  few  years  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  op  over  thirty 
per  cent,  and  with  it  the  wages  of  nearly  all  clashes  of  laborers  and 
professional  men. 

Z.  We  expect  from  the  teacher  a  higher  grade  of  scholarship  and 
professional  qualifications  than  formerly;  that  is,  more  time  and  money 
spent  in  preparation.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  City  only  two  coll^  graduates  and  three  teachers  holding  Grade 
A.  ToHlay  we  have  fourteen  college  graduates  and  the  same  number 
with  Grade  4. 

3.  The  larger  salaries  given  elsewhere  not  only  prevented  as,  in 
some  instances,  from  securing  the  beat  teachers,  but  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  some  of  those  already  employed. 

The  increases  granted  to  our  teachers,  although  small,  have  already 
had  a  good  effect.  They  were  utilized  to  reward  scholarship  and  pro- 
fessioDsl  training  and  to  stimulate  to  better  work  in  the  schoolroom 
by  the  recognition  given  to  sueceBsful  experience.  Teachers  with  a 
Normal  School  diploma  receive  an  advance  of  $40,  and  $60  additional 
for  a  college  d^^ree,  provided  such  teachers  are  doing  superior  work. 
But  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  high  standard  in  teaching,  their  sal- 
aries must  be   lowered,   notwithstanding  their  scholarship. 

There  are,  however,  exceptional  teachers  who  excel  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  college  or  professional  training.  In  such  cases,  which  are  rare, 
three  years  of  very  successful  work  take  the  place  of  a  Normal  School 
training,  and  five  years  of  superior  work  gives  the  same  advantage  as  a 
college  degree. 

SCHOOL  SATIKG8    BANEB. 

For  many  years  school  savings  banks  have  been  gradually  gaining  in 
public  favor.  In  some  countries  they  are  found  in  nearly  every  school. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  have  not  been  discontinued 
in  any  of  the  schools  into  which  they  were  introduced. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  child's  future  happiness  and  ose- 
fnlnesB    as    a  citizen    d^>end    more    <ki    his    diuacter    and    habits 
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than  upon  his  scholastic  attainments.  Every  city  abounds  in 
temptations  to  improyidence  and  waste,  and  ^e  result  is 
mueli  deplorable  suffering.  But  there  are  also  opportunities  for  the 
inculcation  of  the  opposite  virtues  and  for  the  formation  of  habits  of 
economy  and  foresight.  The  school  savings  bank  has  been  found  to  be  ' 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  teacher  endeavoring  to  inculcate  lessons  X>f 
^  frugality/*  and  even  of  "  sobriety ''  and  "  temperance.'*  The  boy  who 
is  trying  to  enlarge  hia  bonk  account  is  helped  thereby  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  ginger  ale  which  he  does  not  need, 
or  in  a  cigarette,  which  would  injure  him  physically  and  morally.  The 
poor  girl  who  is  encouraged  to  save  enough  to  buy  a  school  dress  or  a 
Christmas  present  for  her  mother,  will  oftener  be  proof  against  the 
allurements  of  the  candy  shop.  A  reflex  influence  will  extend  to  the 
home,  and  the  family  as  a  whole  will  become  more  thrifty. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  United 
States  said  that  school  savings  banks  tended  to  make  children  econom- 
ical and  discriminating  in  the  use  of  money,  preventing  the  formation 
of  many  bad  habits  and  affording  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  a  valuable 
business  training. 

After  the  system  is  properly  initiated,  all  the  time  required  for  the 
bookkeeping  would  be  fifteen  minutes  a  week,  and  an  additional  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  end  of  each  month.  There  would  be  no  expense  to  the 
Board. 

Objections  axe  sometimes  made  to  school  savings  banks : — 

1.  That  they  weaken  a  child's  generous  instincts  hy  fostering  a 
miserly  spirit. 

2.  That  poor  children  suffer  undeserved  humiliation  in  not  being 
able  to  contribute  as  largely  as  others. 

3.  That  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  that  the  possession  of  money  oonsitutes  worth. 

4.  That  the  desire  to  appear  as  well  off  as  their  fellows  causes  some 
children  to  secure  money  dishonestly. 

5.  That  a  serious  burden  and  resposibility  are  placed  upon  the 
already  overworked  teachers,  and  that  the  time  required  would  be  more 
profitably  spent  in  other  school  work.  Pending  further  investigation,  I 
beg  to  submit  these  considerations  in  the  meantime  without  making  any 
recommendation  regarding  them. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A,  MoKlAY, 

Supervisor. 
Halifax,  31st  December,  190& 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Obsertation  Lessons  aitd  Natdbe  Stcdt. 

[Qaotations  from  "  SuggestionB  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers," 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  England,  1905.    Price,  8  pence.] 

"  In  the  lower  classes  teaching  about  comnKm  things  will  be  directed 
mainly  to  cultivatlDg  exact  observation.  .  ,  .  Iq  the  higher  classes 
the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  to  exercise  the  scholars  in  reflecting 
and  reasoning  upon  the  resulte  of  their  own  direct  obserrationB. 

The  first  and  moat  important  aim  of  observation  lesBons  is,  then,  to 
teach  the  echolars  to  observe,  compare  and  contrast;  the  second,  is  to 
add  to  their  knowledge  of  common  things ;  and  these  ends  will  be  more 
securely  attained  if  the  results  of  the  direct  observation  of  the  scholara 
are  made  the  basis  for  instruction  in  language,  number,  drawing,  mod- 
elling or  other  hand  work. 

Oood  object  teaching  opens  up  a  readily  accessible  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  brain,  hand  and  eye,  and  thus  makes  the  lives  of  childrrai  more 
happy  and  interesting;  it  directs  the  attention  of  the  children  to  real 
things,  makes  Ihem  acquainted  with  Eimple  natural  facts;,  and  will 
develop  a  love  of  nature.  Education  in  which  the  training  of  observa- 
tion plays  a  considerable  part  will  not  be  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
exclusively  boukish,  and  by  insisting  on  lie  use  of  the  scholar's  own 
senses  as  a  pathway  to  knowledge,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  right 
direction  of'  his  activity  and  intelligence  during  bis  school  life  and 
afterwards. 

Side  by  side  with  the  training  in  accurate  observation  there  should 
be  training  in  accurate  description,  and  echolars  should  habitually  be 
required  to  state  their  observations  in  continuous  narration  in  their  own 
language.  This  practice  will  lead  to  correct  use  of  the  English  language, 
both  in  talking  and  in  writing,  and  will  add  consider^ly  to  the  diild's 
vocabulary. 

Simple  drawings,  models,  etc.,  should  be  made  bj  the  diildren  to 
illustrate  their  observations.  The  teachers  should  themselves  frequently 
illustrate  detaiJs  of  the  lessons  by  blackboard  sketches,  but  it  is  essential 
that  the  teacher's  work  on  the  blackboard  should  follow,  and  not  antici- 
pate, the  observation  of  the  children. 

In  connection  with  observation  lessons,  visits  to  museums  and  other 
places  of  educational  interest  may  be  made  with  good  iresults.  CUs 
excursions  in  or  out  of  school  hours  will  enable  teadiers  to  obtain  suit- 
able objects  for  the  lessons,  and  will  encourage  the  study  of  plants  and 
tniTiiwl#  in  their  usual  Burroundings  as  living  things. 
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For  the  town  cfaildrea,  Ifature  Study  afEords  a  means  of  opening 
the  ejes  of  the  children  to  a  world  which  they  have  but  little  oppor^ 
toni^  of  learning  instinctively. 

The  one  object  that  mnst  always  be  kept  in  view  is  the  training  of 
the  child's  mind,  firet'  to  observation  on  ita  own  account,  secondly,  to 
Bueh  a  perception  of  cause  and  effect  m  nature  as  may  lead  the  child 
in  after  life  to  Teason  about  things,  instead  of  taking  them  for  granted. 
In  every  other  subject  the  child  has  to  take  things  for  granted,  and  must 
depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  printed  book;  in 
Nature  Study  comee  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  by  another  method 
■nd  teaching  from  the  thing  itaelf.  It  is  the  teacher's  one  chance  of 
teaching  from  the  real;  as  soon  as  Nature  Study  is  taught  from  the 
bo(A  and  the  blackboard  it  becomes  worthless  as  Nature  Study.  It  soon, 
d^enerates  into  reading  about  things,  instead  of  seeing  them,  or,  still 
better,  doing  them.  And  system  is  essential,  one  keaon  must  lead  up 
to  the  next,  the  later  lessons  should  be  constantly  requiring  some  of  the 
earlier  lessons  for  their  explanation,  otherwise  the  deductive  elonent 
is  lost 

Observation  is  complete  only  when  it  can  be  reproduced  in  words. 

School  walks  and  excursions  are  now  a  legitimate  part  of  the  time- 
table, but  to  be  educationally  fruitful  ai  this  stage,  they  require  careful 
planning  and  preparation. 

Id  a  town  school,  experiments  on  the  growth  of  a  plant  are  possible, 
though  not  always  easy.  In  the  schools  of  a  large  town,  no  matter  how 
remote  from  the  country,  all  our  common  food  plants  should  be  grown, 
e.  g.,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  peas,  and  beans,  etc., 
etc.  The  smallest  plot  of  ground,  even  pots,  will  suffice,  and  many 
lessons  can  t>e  drawn  as  the  growth  proceeds." 

I  find  in  a  report  to  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the 
TTnited  States  some  most  excellent  observations  on  the  value  of  Nature 
Study.  I  take  the  liber^  of  quoting  a  few  sentences : — "  It  should  be 
the  object  of  all  Nature  Study  work  to  put  the  pupil  into  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  natural  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  use  the  objects 
and  phenomena  in  this  environment  as  a  means  of  education. 

The  best  Nature  Study  lesson  is  that  which  has  relation  to  some- 
thing normal  or  native  to  environment.  The  work  in  Nature  Study 
should  be  simple,  definite,  accurate,  and,  above  all,  have  relation  to  tl« 
lives  of  the  children. 

Observation  work  should  always  be  accurate.  /(  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  accuracy  means  completeness.  We  are  always  in 
danger  of  giving  the  children  the  complete  experience  of  grown-ups. 
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than  the  incomplete  experience  of  themaelvea.  The  papil  ^ould 
laboratory  in  which  the  objects  and  phenomena  may  be  imder 
nntrol,  be  near  at  hand,  and  in  vhich  all  the  work  may  be  con- 
Thig  laboratory  is  the  school  garden.  A  considerable  part  of 
1  training,  as  well  as  Nature  Study,  may  be  associated  with  tbe 
garden. 

e  work  should  be  progretaive,  one  year  leading  to  another  year, 
9  the  child's  horizon  and  capabilifiea  are  enlarging  year  by  year, 
a  child  has  once  traversed  a  subject,  he  should  not  be  aaked  to  go 
le  same  work  again  in  subsequent  years. 

6  mental  training  involved  in  mastery  of  the  course  of  atudy  as 
ed  by  the  industrial  phases  of  edncatiou  is  of  a  higher  order  than 
suiting  from  a  mastery  of  the  present  courses  of  study.  It  is  of 
ler  order  because  it  deals  with  a  wider  range  of  subjects;  with  a 
eration  of  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  other  things, 
I  the  individual;  with  the  development,  modification  and  adaptsr 
I  these  things  to  serve  the  noeds  of  man — and  this  largely  throng 
al  doing,  controlled  and  directed  by  mental  activi^  to  useful 
Whenever  usable  knowledge  can  be  employed  that  will  fully 
;he  needs  of  the  child  by  furnishing  the  proper  stimuli  for  desired 
1  activities,  it  should  be  employed,  and  not  be  displaced  by  that 
ial  which  has  a  value  soldy  as  a  source  of  stimuli,  but  without 
as  usable  knowledge." 
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SPECIAL   PROVINCIAL  INSTITCTIONS. 


I.— INSTITUTION  FOE  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  HALIFAX, 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  1906. 

Sm^ — I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  brief  report  of  the 
working  of  this  Institution  for  the  year  1906 : — 

The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  104,  of  whom  81  belonged  to 
Nova  Scotia,  8  to  New  Brunswick,  6  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  9 
to  Newfoundland.  The  following  new  pupils  were  admitted  during  the 
ye^: — Stuart  Grant,  Gore,  Hants  county,  N.  S.;  Vivian  Crofton, 
Sydney,  C.  B.;  Mary  Jane  Veinot,  Lawrenctown,  N.  S.;  Lloyd  Crosby, 
Carlton,  Yarmouth  county,  N.  S.  (left  on  November  21st) ;  Murdoch 
Matheson,  Brooklyn,  P.  E.  I.;  Walter  Soper,  Channel,  Nfld. ;  Kathleen 
Flewwelling,  Hampton,  N.  B.*  Annie  L.  McCormick,  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.; 
Maria  Lewis,  St.  John's,  Nfld.;  Florence  Tidd,  Weymouth,  N.  S.; 
Amia  Jeffers,  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Ellen  Cope,  Truro,  N.  S. ;  Bessie  Woods, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

As  usual,  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  good,  no  serious  cases  of  sick- 
ness worthy  of  reporting  having  occurred  during  the  year.  Dr.  G.  M. 
Campbell,  as  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  Pearman,  as  ear,  eye  and  throat 
specialist,  and  Dr.  Cogswell,  as  dentist,  cared  for  those  pupils  requiring 
their  services  with  their  usual  fidelity. 

In  the  educational  department,  the  teachers  discharged  their  duties 
faithfully  and  well,  and  most  satisfactory  results  were  obtained.  As  in 
the  previous  year,  a  large  majority  of  the  pupils  were  taught  on  the  oral 
method,  and  each  year  shows  better  results  in  both  speech  and  speech- 
reading,  as  the  system  and  its  possibilities  become  better  known  to  the 
teachers.  Slowly  but  surely  throughout  the  schools  for  the  deaf  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  indeed,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  is  the 
light  spreading  and  the  fact  becoming  better  and  better  known  that  the 
sign  language  is  nof  only  needless,  but  actually  hannful,  and  also  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  deaf  can  be  successfully  taught  by  the  oral 
method. 
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la.  the  domestic  department,  the  Uatron,  Miss  O'Brien,  assisted  bj 
.  Cuirjr  and  Miss  Hattie  Johnson,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  In- 
ition  with  the  greatest  c&re  and  economy.  The  health  and  coinf<Ht 
he  pupils  were  their  first  consideration. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  was,  as  nsual,  exemplarj.  Their  appli- 
>n  to  their  studies,  readiness  to  help  with  the  work  of  l^e  Instita- 
,  and  the  gentlenete  and  kindness  of  the  older  to  the  younger  children 
kot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J,  Feaboit, 
Principal  and  Secretary. 
A.  H.  MacKat,  LL.  D., 

SuperinUndtnt  of  Education. 


-SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  HALIFAX,   NOVA  SCOTIA, 

1906. 
— Thirty-sixth  Aitnual  Kefosi  op  the  Board  op  Manaoebs. 

Jib, — ^The  Board  of  Managers,  in  aubmitting  the  thirty-sixth  annnsl 
rt  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
btedoess  to  a  kind  Providence  for  the  many  blessings  of  the  psst 
Tour  Board  feel  confident  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
Provincial  GoTemments  and  Legislatures  interested,  and  tie  many 
ids  of  the  blind,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  continued  auocess 
li  attends  the  w<M-k  of  the  institution. 

sdpbbintendbst's  bepobt. 
[Tie  Superintendenfa  report  deals  more  particularly  with  the  several 
xtments  of  the  school,  with  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  the  work 
has  so  far  been  accomplished.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  t«  your 
■d  to  realize  that  the  blind  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New- 
dland  have  within  their  reach  such  excellent  educational  advan- 
),'  and  to  know  that  the  scope  of  these  advantages  is  ever  widening. 

Dbe  work  performed  by  the  teachers  in  the  several  departments 
ts  the  highest  commendation,  and  your  Board  desire  to  express 
■  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  ability  evinced  by  the  members  of  lie 
ling  staff  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties. 

four  Board  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  wish  of  the  Superinten- 
to  increase  the  educational  opportimities  of  the  school,  so  as  to 

.  up  new  lines  of  occupation  to  its  graduates.    They  heartily  endorse 

jffort  that  is  now  being  made  to  provide  the  school  with  a  modem 
organ,  and  believe  that  this  effort  will  meet  with  the  support  of 

;  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
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The  Superintendent's  report  should  be  carefully  read  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school  and  in  the  well-being  of  tfas 
kojB  and  girls  who  are  striving  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  blindness. 
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D01CE8TIC  DSPASTHEKT. 

A  weU-organized  domestic  department  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
and  comfort  of  institution  life.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  report 
that  the  domestic  management  of  this  laige  household  is  carried  on 
smoothly,  efficiently  and  economically.  All  housekeepers  are  familiar 
with  the  daily  round  of  duties  which  require  attention  in  order  that  the 
good  management  of  an  ordinary  household  may  be  assured.  When 
it  is  realized  that  this  household  is  equivalent  to  thirty-five  average 
families,  it  will  the  better  be  understood  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  the 
work  thoroughly  systematized  throughout.  The  systematizing  of  the 
work  is  accomplished  by  having  four  distinct  departments,  which  are 
respectively  controlled  by  the  boys'  matron,  the  girls'  matron,  the  matron 
of  the  juniors,  and  the  housekeeper.  These  officials  work  independently 
of  each  other,  and  are  directly  lesponsible  to  the  Superintendent. 
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FINANCIAL   KEPORT. 

Tor  the  past  few  years  your  Board  have  been  obliged  to  observe  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school.  The  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living,  due  to  the  advanced  prices  of  provisions,  fuel,  light, 
wages,  etc.,  made  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  household.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil 
was  $167.00,  and  at  that  time  your  Board  were  receiving  from  the  respec- 
tive Provincial  Governments  and  municipalities  $150.00  per  pupjl, 
which,  with  the  interest  upon  bequests,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
outlay.  Three  years  ago  the  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  advanced  to 
$200.00,  and  your  Board  realized  that  unless  an  increased  amoimt  was 
received  from  the  Provinces  interested,  3  early  deficits  on  current 
account  would  have  to  be  faced,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  school  greatly 
diminished.  In  April.  1905,  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  and 
Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  to  increase  the  grant  per  pupil  from  $150.00 
to  $180.C0  per  annum,  which  has  this  year  been  followed  by  similar 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Newfoundland. 
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Our  application  to  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  for  an  increased  grant  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  met 
with  no  response. 

EXHIBITION  VISITORS. 

During  the  Dominion  Exhibition  held  in  Halifax  in  September  last, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  persons  visited  the  school  and  inspected  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  several  departments.  To  many  of 
these  visitors  the  work  of  educating  the  blind  was  entirely  new,  and  the 
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impreseion  made  upon  them  by  what  they  heard  and  saw  was  one  of 
Biirprise  and  gratification.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  a  clergyman  in  New  Brunswick  is  typical  of  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  visit  this  school : — *^  Mr.  F.,  who  was  in 
Halifax  at  Exhibition  time,  was  through  your  school,  and  attended  one 
of  the  concerts.  He  8ays  he  never  saw  anytliing  like  it^  although  he 
has  been  tlirough  many  of  the  public  institutions  in  the  States.  He 
also  said  that  he  would  gladly  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  the  trip  just 
to  attend  the  concert  and  see  through  the  school.  This  is  how  your  work 
iinpresses  the  public.^^ 

Your  Board  recognize  that  the  standing  of  this  institution  and  tie 
success  of  its  graduates  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  public  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  hence  every  opportunity  is  taken  to  familiar- 
ize all  classes  of  people  with  the  school  and  with  the  objects  it  seeks  to 
accomplish.  "^ 

Among  the  Exhibition  visitors  were  many  from  the  western 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  visit  may  result  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  blind  of  that  portion  of 
our  Dominion. 

GRATIFYING  TESTIMONIALS. 

Many  testimonials  have  been  received,  or  have  appeared  in  the  public 
press,  as  to  the  practical  character  of  the  work  being  done  in  this  school, 
and  your  Board  are  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  tlie  trust  committed 
to  their  hands  is  being  administered  so  as  to  win  general  approval.  In 
this  connection,  the  opinions  of  two  well-known  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation may  be  quoted. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick,  says  in  his  last  annual  report : — ^^  I  regard  the  Schod 
for  the  Blind  at  Halifax  as  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  on 
the  Continent  of  America.''  . 

Dr.  MacKay,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  letter  to  our  Superintendent,  under  date  of  June 
16th  last,  says : — "  I  am  following  with  the  greatest  interest  the  splendid 
work  done  by  your  institution,  and  I  t'link  the  Provinces  ha-ve  the  best 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and  its 
pupils  the  best  reason  for  thankfulness  for  the  thoroughness  of  the 
instruction  given,  and  its  comprehensiveness." 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Your  Directors  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  give  adequate  expression  to 
their  feeling  of  appreciation  of  the  work  carried  on  by  our  esteemed 
Superintendent,  Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser.  His  powers  of  organization,  and.hiB 
faithful  painstaking  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  management  of  the 
school,  are  apparent,  not  only  to  your  Board,  but  to  all  who  are  in  anj 
way  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
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We  are  more  thaD  ever  thankful  to  the  kind  Providence  who  has 
set  Dr.  Eraser  apart  and  endowed  him  with  the  special  qualifications  so 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.  His  devotion  and  enthusiasm  enable 
him  to  surmount  any  diflBculty  which  he  may  encounter,  and  to  suc- 
ceasfully  carry  out  any  enterprise  to  which  he  applies  his  energies. 

Dr.  Eraser's  loyalty  to  the  school,  and  his  painstaking  application  to 
its  best  interests,  relieve  your  Directors  from  a  IsTge  part  of  their 
responsibility  in  connection  with  its  government,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  relation  between  the  legislative  and  executive  authorities 
Tery  cordial  and  agreeable. 

DIIS.    LINDSAY^    KIRKPATRICK    AND     COGSWELL. 

The  attending  physician  of  the  school.  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  Lindsay,  the 
opthalmic  surgeon.  Dr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  and  the  dental  surgeon,  Dr. 
A.  W.  Cogswell,  well  merit  the  gratitude  of  your  Board  for  their  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  pupils.  The  work  of  these  gentlemen  is  per- 
formed without  remuneration,  and  they  are  ever  ready  to  give  time  and 
attention  to  the  pupils  requiring  their  professional  services. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Lindsay^s  kindly  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  pupils,  which  is  evinced  by  his  almost  daily  visits  to  the 
school  and  his  watchful  care  in  special  cases  of  sickness. 

BEQUESTS. 

Your  Board  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
bequests :— Estate  of  J.  Bayley  Bland,  Halifax,  $9,720.88;  estate  of 
Miss  Ann  Lawson,  Halifax,  $1000 ;  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Boak,  Halifax, 
1250;  estate  of  John  Cronan,  Halifax,  $150;  estate  of  Miss  Celia  Black, 
Halifax,  $100;  estate  of  E.  P.  Archbold,  Halifax,  on  account,  $25. 
These  generous  bequests,  coming  at  a  time  of  special  financial  need, 
are  most  fully  appreciated  by  your  Board.  They  manifest  the  interest 
that  is  being  taken  in  this  growing  institution  and  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind.  The  memory  of  those  from  whom  these  benefactions  have 
been  received  will  be  kept  green  and  fragrant  so  long  as  this  institution 
contiaues  to  exist. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Your  Board  desire  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  donations  and 
thanksgiving  offerings  received  throughout  the  year.  They  also  tender 
their  special  thanks  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  pupils  by  inviting  them  to  concerts  and  lectures  given  in  the 
city,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
part  in  the  entertainments  given  in  the  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Mackintosh^ 

President, 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.,  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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(6)  .—SUPERINTENDENT'S     EEPORT. 
C.  F.  Fraseb^  LL.  D.,  Superintendent 

To   THE    PkESIDENT    AND   BOARD    OF   MANAGERS    OF   THE    SOHOOL  FOB 

THE  Blind: 

Gentlemen, — ^The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  shows  that 
160  blind  persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past  year,  of 
whom  97  were  males  and  63  females.  Of  these,  24  have  since  grad- 
uated or  remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number  roistered  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1906,  136,  of  whom  81  are  males  and  55  females.  Of  these,  85 
are  from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  29  from  New  Brunswick,  6  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  12  from  Newfoundland,  1  from  Quebec,  1  from 
Ontario,  1  from  British  Columbia,  and  1  from  Massachusetts. 

TABLE  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

Boys. 

Begifltered  Dec.  1st,  1905 75 

Entered  during  the  year 13 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home  ....     13 
Registered  Dec.  1st,  1906 75 

INTRODUCTORY   SKETCH. 

The  first  organized  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tie  blind 
was  made  in  Paris  m  1260,  when  King  Louis  the  ninth  established  the 
Hospice  des  Quinse  Vingts  for  the  care  of  soldiers  suffering  from  opthal- 
mia  contracted  in  the  Egyptian  campaigns. 

The  first  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  founded  in 
Paris  in  1784.  The  founder  and  director  was  the  famous  French  jAi- 
lanthropist,  Valentin  Haliy,  affectionately  referred  to  as  ''the  apostle 
to  the  blind.'^  Valentin  Haiiy  was  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  broad 
sympathies,  and  realizing  the  possibilities  of  the  blind,  he  labored 
unceasingly  in  their  behalf.  Haiiy  conceived  the  idea  of  printing  in 
embossed  letters,  and  through  his  instrumentality  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cating the  blind  were  so  greatly  advanced  that  his  efforts  won  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  French  court.  Since  Haiiy*s  time,  schooh 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  have  been  established  in  almost  every 
civilized  country,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  so  quietly  commenced 
in  the  French  capital  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  hu 
now  become  universally  recomized. 


Girls. 

Adults. 

TotaL 

54 

7 

136 

9 

2 

U 

8 

3 

24 

55 

6 

136 
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It  is  estimated  that  two  and  one-quarter  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  are   deprived  of  sight.     According  to  the  most  reliable 
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STANDING  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  change  in  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  this  school.  For  many  years  the  institution  was  regarded  as  an 
Mylum  for  the  blind,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  were  received  and 
cared  for.  It  was  difficult  for  those  not  familiar  with  the  education  of 
the  blind  to  realize  that  boys  and  girls  deprived  of  sight  could  be  so 
trained  as  to  become  independent,  self-supporting  men  and  women. 
Anything  accomplished  by  a  blind  person  was  regarded  as  phenomenal 
and  little  short  of  miraculous.  This  misconception  as  to  the  work  of 
the  school  has  gradually  given  way  before  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
and  to-day,  the  standing  of  the  school  as  an  educational  institution  is 
very  fully  recognized. 

TEACHING  STAFF. 

The  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
■eal  and  ability,  and  have  fully  recognized  tlieir  individual  responsibility 
to  the  pupils  placed  under  their  care. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year.  Miss  Elma  Baker,  of  Sheet 
Harbor,  N.  S.,  resigned  her  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, after  having  taught  with  success  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

Owing  to  ill  health,  Miss  Josie  Howe,  of  Dartmouth,  N.  8^ 
reluctantly  severed  her  connection  with  the  school  in  December  last 
Hiss  Howe  entered  upon  her  duties  as  a  teacher  in  the  Elindergarten 
Department  in  September,  1895,  and  for  ten  years  she  labored  faithfully 
for  the  good  of  the  little  ones  placed  in  her  chaxge. 
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authorities,  there  are  now  living  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  nearly  ^^ 

four  thousand  blind  persons,  of  whom  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 

are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  . 

In  the  five  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  Newfoundland,  pro- 
?ision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  youthful  blind,  and  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  boys  and  girls  are  now  being  educated  and 
trained.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  are  in  attendance  at  the 
Ontario  School  for  the  Blind,  situated  at  Brantford;  106  at  Nazareth 
School  for  the  Blind,  Montreal;  twelve  at  the  Mackay  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Montreal;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty^ix  at  this  institution. 
While  the  blind  youth  of  the  eastern  Provinces  are  now  being  educated 
and  trained,  the  youthful  blind  scattered  throughout  the  vast  territory  "-^ 

from  Winnip^  to  the  coast  are  debarred  from  all  educational  privi- 
leges. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  public^pirited  legislators  and 
people  of  the  western  Provinces  will  realize  the  importance  of  education 
to  the  blind,  and  will  give  to  their  boys  and  girls  opportunities  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  blind  of  the  older  Provinces.  yj 
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The  positions  vacated  by  Mise  Baker  and  Miss  Howe  have  been 
filled  by  Miss  Maclean,  of  Hopewell,  N.  S.,  and.  Miss  Lockward,  of 
Clementsport,  N.  S.  These  ladies  are  evincing  a  deep  interest  in  their 
chosen  woyk,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  themselves  well  qualified  to 
perform  the  same. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Campbell  resumed  his  position  as  principal  of  the 
Musical  Department  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term,  hayiog 
apent  the  previous  year  in  Germany  perfecting  his  musical  studies. 

TiUINlNG. 

A  prominent  educator  of  the  blind,  who  recently  visited  this  insti- 
tution, stated  that  in  the  education  of  those  deprived  of  sight  the  reenlts 
were  generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  expended,  but  that 
the  Halifax  school  was  certainly  a  notable  exception  to  this  rule.  This 
testimonial  to  the  eflSciency  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  insti- 
tution is  most  gratifying,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  school.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  for  the  money 
expended  by  tl^is  school  good  results  are  being  obtained,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  with  a  larger  current  income  special  training  in  new  lin» 
might  be  giv^  to  many  of  the  pupils,  and  still  better  results  accom- 
plished. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  making  a  register  of  the  occupations  of  our  grad- 
uates, it  was  found  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  them  wero 
engaged  in  business  pursuits.  Upon  inveatigation,  it  became  evident 
that  many  of  them  had  been,  or  were,  seriously  handicapped  from  lack 
of  business  training.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  decided  to  add  a  com- 
mercial course  to  our  school  curriculum,  and  to  place  within  reach  of 
our  pupils  a  training  which  would  fit  them  for  business  callings.  Owinf 
to  the  lack  of  money  and  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  trained  teacher,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  at  once  intnh 
duce  the  proposed  course.  In  September,  1905,  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald, 
a  member  of  our  teaching  staflE,  who  had  been  specially  trained  in  the 
Halifax  Business  College,  took  charge  of  our  commercial  classes,  since  j 
which  time  the  pupils  have  received  a  practical  busini^ss  training. 

The  work  of  the  school  shows  steady  progress,  and  while  its  scope' 
is  ever  widening,  the  standard  of  efficiency  is  carefully  maintained    In* 
the  literary,  musical  and  technical  departments,  the  pupils  are  afforded  | 
broad  educational  advantages.    These  include  a  sound  English  edncar 
tion,  a  thorough  training  as  teachers  of  vocal  and  instrumental  musicij 
practical  instruction  as  pianoforte  tuners,  an  opportunity  of  acqnirinyi 
such  handicrafts  as  brush  and  basket  making  and  chair  seating^  anij 
practical  lessons  in  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  reed  and  raffia  wod^ 
etc.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  special  training"  is  given  in  8eimti& 
massage  and  in  shampooing. 
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lit  is  gratifying  to  report  that  three  of  the  young  men  who  recently 
graduated  from  our  Literary  department  are  now  under-graduates  in 
the  .University  of  Dalhousie^  having  successfully  passed  their  mataricu- 
lation  examinations.  It  is  doubly  gratifying  to  state  that  in  these  exam- 
inations, two  of  the  young  men  won  first  class  distinction,  and  the  third, 
second  class  distinction.  These  results  are  most  creditable  to  the  young 
men,  and  likewise  to  the  teachers  who  prepared  them  for  their  college 
career. 

HRALTH  BEOOBD. 

In  May  last,  one  of  our  little  girls  developed  diphtheria,  but  owing 
to  the  prompt  and  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  attending  physician. 
Dr.  A  .W.  H.  Lindsay,  the  child  speedily  recovered,  and  the  spread  of 
the  disease  was  checked. 

In  October  last,  Mary  McDonald,  a  young  woman  belonging  to  Little 
Branch,  Black  River,  N.  B.,  sickened  and  died,  after  a  short  illness. 
Hiss  McDonald  was  constitutionally  weak  and  was  in  an  ansBmic  con- 
dition when  she  entered  the  6cl:ool. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  has 
maintained  a  fair  average  throughout  the  year. 

The  physical  training  of  the  pupils  receives  due  attention,  and  care 
is  taken  to  so  arrange  their  studies  as  to  allow  ample  time  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  open  air  and  for  systematic  exercise  in  the  gymnasium^. 

GRADUATES. 

From  time  to  time  encouraging  reports  are  received  from  the  grad- 
uates, and  it  is  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to  note  from  these,  that 
Buch  a  large  percentage  of  our  former  pupils  are  self-supporting,  and 
that  they  are  living  happy,  useful  lives. 

J.  K.,  writes  from  Canso.  N.  S.,  that  he  has  a  class  of  twenty-four 
music  pupils,  and  has  started  a  bank  account. 

W.  H.  J.,  of  Westville,  N.  S.,  states  that  he  is  carrying  on  a  boot 
and  shoe  business,  is  acting  as  selling  agent  for  a  Halifax  piano  firm, 
and  that  his  hands  are  filled  with  business. 

P.  N.,  of  Glassville^  N.  B.,  refers  to  his  training  in  the  school,  and 
to  the  fact  that  since  leaving  the  institution  he  has  made  many  friends 
and  a  good  living. 

Miss  M.  B.,  writing  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  says,  that  at  first  she  was 
somewhat  discouraged  because  there  were  few  persons  who  seemed  to 
require  her  services  as  a  masseuse,  but  that  brighter  days  had  now  come, 
and  her  time  was  fully  and  profitably  occupied. 

W.  M.,  of  Marble  Moimtain,  C.  B.,  states  that  he  is  doing  a  good, 
mug  business,  and  that  he  has  had  to  double  the  size  of  his  shop. 
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J.  U.,  of  Moncton^  N.  B.^  statea  that  he  finds  no  trouble  in  secnring 
work  as  a  pianoforte  tuner^  and  that  his  business  is  steadily  increasing. 

D.  M.^  of  Black  Brook,  C.  B.,  writes  that  he  makes  up  his  brushci 
bj  the  wholesale,  and  by  selling  them  at  retail  prices,  is  more  than  able 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  June  last,  the  following  diplomas 
were  awarded : — 

Josie  Sperry,  Petite  Biviere,  N.  S.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  rocal 
and  instrumental  music. 

Celestine  Cormier,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte  and  cabinet  organ. 

Margaret  McCormick,  Launching,  P.  E,  I.,  certificate  as  a  com- 
petent masseuse. 

Leon  Duflfy,  Hillsboro,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  instrumental 

music. 

Grover  Livingston,  Haroourt,  N.  B.,  certificate  as  a  teacher  of  the 

pianoforte. 

Peter  White,  Tusket,  N.  S.,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Bonavista,  N4d., 
and  Daniel  McLean,  De  Gross  Marsh,  P.  E.  I.,  certificates  as  competent 
pianoforte  tuners. 

Andrew  McDonald,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  certificate  as  a  skille* 
brush  maker  and  chair  seater. 

LIBBABT. 

In  18&1,  a  circulating  library  of  raised  print  books  was  established 
in  connection  with  this  school.  This  library  has  proved  a  soufoe  of 
comfort  and  delight  to  scores  of  our  graduates  and  other  blind  persona 
living  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  1898,  the  Postmaster-General,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Parlisr 
ment  of  Canada,  authorized  the  free  transmission  by  mail  of  books  and 
pamphlets  printed  in  raised  letters.  This  concession  has  proved  a  boon 
to  the  reading  blind,  and  has  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  similar  postal 
regulations  in  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

The  library  contains  seven  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  printed  in 
the  braille  point  system.  Many  of  these  books^  which  were  purchased 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  printed  from  stereotyped  plates,  while 
others  have  been  written  by  the  graduates  from  dictation^ 

The  library  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends 
of  the  school  and  by  the  proceeds  of  special  entertainments  given  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  purchase  new  books.  In  another  part  of 
this  report  will  be  found  a  catalogue  showing  the  names  of  the  books 
in  our  circulating  library. 
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The  printing  office  of  the  school  is  kept  busy  throughout  the  year 
in  stereotyping  and  printing  such  matter  as  is  required  for  immediate 
use  in  our  literary  and  musical  departments.    The  outfit  for  this  office  ^; 

was  presented  to  the  school  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  Boston,  in  ,'|-i 

1899,  and"  has  proved  of  great  advantage  to  our  work.  j^i 

The  following  books  and    pamphlets    have    been   stereotyped,  and 
copies  of  these  are  printed  as  required  for  school  use: — Commercial  13 

Arithmetic  (1  vol.),  Geometr}'  Definitions  (1  vol.),  Practical  Speller  : /^ 

(1  vol.),  Topics  of  Canadian  History  (1  vol.),  Spelling  Dictionary  (4 
vols.).  The  Sight  Singing  of  Music  (4  vols.).  Selected  Hymns  (3 
vols),  Sudd^s  Studies  for  the  Organ  (1  vol.),  Kohler^s  Practical 
Mejthod  (1  vol.),  Easy  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte,  in  the  First  Grade 
(1  vol.),  Melodic  Sketches,  Second  Grade  (1  vol.).  Harmonic  Notation 
<lvol.). 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  thousands  of  sheets  of  band,  vocal  and 
pianoforte  music  have  been  struck  ofE,  and  many  lesson  sheets  printed 
for  the  school  department.  >^ 

'•t~ . 

JOINT  BENEVOLENT   COMPANY^  LIMITED.  --j 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  necessity  of  pur-  *? 

•chasing  a  modern  pipe  organ  for  the  school,  so  that  our  pupils  might  \^ 

be  trained  as  church  organists.    It  is  interesting  to  report  that  an  organ-  %' 

ization  known  as  the  Joint  Benevolent  Company,  Limited,  has  been  i^ 

fanned  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  funds  to  purchase  such  an  ^-'i 

organ.    This  organization  or  company  has  a  capital  stock  of  $6,000.00,  *^ 

divided  into  600  shares,  of  $10.00  each.     One  hundred  and  thirty-one  j 

shares  of  this  stock  have  already  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  confidently  ^^ 

expected  that  the  full  amount  will  eventually  be  taken  up.     Copies  of  ; 

the  prospectus  of  tlie  company,  with  subscription  blanks,  will  be  for-  j 

warded  to  any  address  upon  application.  ; 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  cordial 
support  they  have  extended  to  me  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  tiis  institution,  and  for  their  readiness  at  all  times  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  P.  Praber, 

Superintendent. 
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III.— VICTOBIA  SCHOOL  OP  ART  AND  DESIGN,  HALIFAX. 

(Incorporated,  1888.) 

Directors,  1906. 

Ex-oijicio, — ^The  Superintendent  op  Education, 

The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

Mrs.  J.  Morrow^  Mrs.  Davys, 

Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Boy,  Mr.  James  Dempster, 

Col.  F.  H.  Oxlby,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  D.  Keith,  Hon.  Senator  Power, 

Mr.  J.  C.  O'MuLLiK,  Miss  M.  Murpht. 
Mr.  a.  McKay, 

Auditor: 

J.  C.  Mackintosh. 

President 

Vice-President Hon.  Senator  Power. 

Treasuf^r Col.  F.  H.  Oxley. 

Secretary A.  McKay. 

Assistant  Secretary Miss  M.  £.  Graham. 

Teaching  Staff,  1905-1906. 

Head  Master: 
H.  M.  Bosenberq. 

Assistant  Teachers: 

Mechanical  a/nd  Architectural  Drawing John  Critchlow,  C.  E. 

Freehand  Drawing    Miss  M.  R  Graham. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1905-06. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

SiR^ — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Financial  Statement 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  for  the  je«p 
1905-06,  and  also  the  Head  Master's  report. 

There  was  the  usual  keen  competition  for  the  six  Free  Scholarahips 
in  Freehand  Drawing  offered  annually  to  the  public  schools. 
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AH  apprentices,  by  the  Constitution,  are  entitled  to  free  tuition  in 
Mechanical  or  Architectural  Drawing.  Indeed,  no  promising  young 
person  is,  on  account  of  inability  to  pay  fees,  excluded  from  any  of  the 
classes.  The  Directors  are  particularly  anxious  to  attract  to  the  school 
all  who  might  be  a  credit  to  themselves  or  to  the  Province. 

I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  desirability,  or  rather  the  necessity, 
of  having  the  Art  school  affiliated  with  the  public  school  system,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  secured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  various 
classes  last  year : — 

Day  Classes   48       Oil  Painting  Class » 

Evening  Classes   15      Water  Color  Class IT 

Saturday  Classes 20       Pen  and  Ink  Drawing  Class  . .  13 

Prom  the  Institution  for  the  Charcoal  Class   44 

Deaf  and  Dumb 9 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Class 25 

Total  number  of  different  students 95 

The  school  sent  to  the  Dominion  Exhibition  an  exhibit,  which  elicited 
much  favorable  comment. 

EespectfuUy  submitted, 

A.  McKay, 

Secretary^ 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Thb   Victoria   School   of   Art   and  Design  in  account  with  the 

Treasurer. 

Current  Account. 

Dr. 
1905. 

Aug.  1,  To  balance   $  904  03 

paid  salaries  to  date  1499  31 

fuel  and  light 414  39     . 

advertising  and  printing 47  08 

supplies,  models,  etc 126  54 

insurance  premium 128  95 

city  taxes 25  28 

$3145  5a 
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Cr. 

By  city  grant $  600  00 

"     Provincial  Government  grant 800  00 

"    school  fees  collected 211  25 

«    rentals 104  80 

"    proceeds  lecture   3  00 

"    subscription   15  00 

"    interest  city  consols 220  00 

"    interest  deposit  receipt 8  11 

$1862  16 

Balance    $1283  42 

General  Aocoukt. 

Amount  of  Endowment  Fund   $7827  40 

City  consols  (investment)    $4950  00 

Bank  of  N^ova  Scotia  balance , .       121  35 

Balance  of  current  account 1283  42 

Cost  of  building  in  excess  of  Building  Fund  Acct. . .     1472  63 

$7827  40 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  July  31st,  1906. 

Pbbd  H.  Oxlby, 

Treofurer. 

Examined  and  found  correct: 

J.  C.  Mackintosh. 


J 


HEADMASTER'S  EEPOET  FOB  1905-06. 

* 

This  yearns  attendance  was  fully  up  to  the  average  ill  paying  pupils, 
and  at  periods  rather  better  in  non-paying,  the  mechanical  clads  being 
practically  all  non-paying,  bringing  up  the  average.  The  lectures  of 
the  previous  year  having  been  found  popular  aud  an  excellent  medium 
for  disseminating  knowledge  of  our  aims  and  locality,  it  was  decided 
to  continue  them,  but  we  were  unfortunate  in  finding  the  men  and 
women  engaged  throughout  the  season  who  were  capable  of  speaking  on 
Art  or  allied  subjects.  Consequently,  tliere  was  nothing  to  bring  the 
affairs  of  the  school  before  the  public  but  tlie  closing  exhibition,  and  this, 
not  being  sufficiently  advertised,  was  not  as  well  attended  as  in  former 
years.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  understood  that 
the  schooPs  exhibition  is  shown  again  at  the  following  Provincial  Exhi- 
bition— and  this  one  being  the  Dominion,  it  was  heavily  handicapped  by 
juxtapowtion  to  the  best  Canadian  professional  work. 

I  would  suggest  getting  out  a  small  pamphlet,  so  written  that  it 
would  be  available  for  any  year,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  an  Art 
education,  even  to  tho  slight  facility  necessary  to  sketching  an  idea. 
This  could,  from  time  to  time,  be  sent  to  various  towns  in  the  Provinoft 
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and  New  Brunswick,  and,  I  believe,  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  to 
lis  young  men  and  women  of  ambition  and  talent,  who  would  look  but 
oarelessly  at  the  ordinary  advertisement. 

EespectfuUy, 

(Signed)     H.  M.  Rosenberg. 
Halifax,  January,  1907. 
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IV.— HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

For  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1906. 

N.  F.  Cunningham,  M.  D President. 

L.  M.  Silver,  M.  B Registrar. 

F.  W.  Goodwin,  M.  D.,  M.B.C.S.,  L.R.C.P Secretary. 

Number  of  regular  Professors,  20;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  10, 
Number  of  Undergraduates: — First  Year,  17;  Second  Year,  9;  Third 
Year,  12;  Fourth  Year,  5.  Total  students,  42 — 39  males,  3  females. 
Total  number  of  graduates,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  including  those  who  have 
taken  diplomas  from  Dalhousie  University,  216. 

The  Thirty-ninth  session  opens  September,  1907,  and  will  continue 
for  the  eight  months  following.  The  College  building  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Victoria  General  Hospital,  the  City  AlmB  Hotise^  and  Dalhoiude 
College,  and  not  far  from  the  Halifax  Dispensary.  A  large  wing  has 
been  added  to  the  College,  supplying  Histological  and  Bacteriological 
Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  furnished  with  microscopes  and 
other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work.  The  recent  enlargement 
and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General  Hospital  have  increased  the 
clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsurpassed,  every  student  having 
ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  four  years,  and  has  been  carefully  graded^ 
80  that  the  studenfe  time  is  not  wasted.  Faculties  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  are  being  established,  and  arrangements  made  for  graduation 
in  these  branches.  The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for  M.  D., 
C.  M.,  degrees: — 

Matriculation. — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by  the 
N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Laboratory  work,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  Zoology.  (Pass  Primary 
M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Examination,  Sect.  A,  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Histol- 
ogy, Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zoology.) 
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2nd  Year. — Organic  and  Medical  Chemistry,  with  Laboratory  work, 
Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Practical 
Chemistry,  and  Practical  Materia  Medica.  (Pass  Primary  M.  D., 
C.  M.,  Examination,  Sect.  B.,  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry.) 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Practical  Pathology, 
Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Practical  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Therapeu- 
tics, Dispensary  and  Hospital.  (Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Examinatioii, 
Sect.  A.,  in  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics.) 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Operative  Obstetrics,  Gynaecology 
and  Diseases  of  Children,  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hospital, 
Vaccination,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene.  (Pass  Final  M.  D., 
C  M.,  Examination  in  Surger}^,  Clinical  Surgery,  Medicine,  Clinical 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  Juris- 
prudence and  Hygiene.) 

The  degree  of  this  College,  with  the  license  of  the  Provincial  Medi- 
<5al  Board,  will  admit  to  the  Colonial  Registeir  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

(Signed)  P.  W.  Goodwin,  Secretary, 


V.—NOVA   SCOTIA    COLLEGE   OF   AGBICTJLTURE. 

Summary  Report  for  1905-06, 

Principal — Melville  Cumming,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A. 

To   THE   Superintendent   of   Education    for   the    Pbovinob  of 
Nova  Scotia: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  summary  of  the  second  annual 
report  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31st,  1906. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  attendance  during  the  year 
that  has  closed,  the  enrolment  being  thirty  (30)  in  the  regular  course 
and  eighty-three  (83)  in  the  €hort  course,  as  compared  with'  twenty- 
three  (23)  and  sixty-eight  (68)  in  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  the 
inquiries  rcfjeived  indicate  a  growing  interest  and  give  promise  of  » 
much  increased  attendance  in  succeeding  years. 
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The  teaching  staff  of  the  College  has  been  augmented  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Macdonald- 
Bobertson  Bural  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Truro,  who  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and  Political  Economy  to  the  regularly 
enrolled  students  at  the  College,  and  Biology  and  Nature  Study  to  the 
students  at  the  Normal  School.     Mr.  Shaw  is  a  graduate  of  ihe  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School,  and,  before  undertaking  the  Nature  Study  work 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Robertson,  taught  in  the  common  schools 
of  Nova  Scotia.    He  is,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  assist  the  teachers  of 
Ifova  Scotia  in  developing  the  Nature  Study  idea  in  their  school  work. 
Mr.  Shaw's  appointment,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Nature  Study,  is 
in  accord  with  our  idea  that  the  teaching  of  Agricultural  Science  must 
not  be  entrusted  to  one  institution  separate  from  the  educational  system 
of  the  Province,  and  labelled  the  Agricultural  College.     The  Agricul- 
tural idea  must  begin  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  Agricultural 
College  must  be  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Province,  in  the 
same  sense  that  our  Academies  and  Colleges  now  are.    With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nature  Study  idea  in  the  schools,  the  scope  of  work  for  the 
Agricultural  College  will  increase,  and  its  influence  upon  the  Province 
will  be  felt  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  can  possioly  otherwise  be. 
It  is  our  hope  that  those  teachers  especially  who  are  in  the  rural  schoofs 
will  make  use  of  Mr.  Shaw's  services,  and,  in  fact,  those  of  the  staff 
generally,  in  getting  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  plants,  birds,  insects, 
soils,  etc.,  in  their  sections. 

The  work  in  the  various  departments  has  developed  during  the  year. 
In  the  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  P.  L. 
Puller,  the  valuable  collection  of  pure  bred  stock  has  given  a  splendid 
account  of  itself.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  stock  will  prove  a  fountain 
head  from  which  the  very  best  blood  will  be  disseminated  from  end  to 
end  of  the  Province,  and  thus  serve  as  a  medium  for  improving  the 
general  character  of  the  stock  in  Nova  Scotia.  So  far  as  field  work  ia 
concerned,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  management  to  duplicate  work 
carried  on  at  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Nappan,  but  rather  to 
form  the  centre  for  the  development  of  the  co-operative  experimental 
idea.  A  good  beginning  has  already  been  made,  for,  during  the  past 
season,  one  himdred  (100)  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  Province 
carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  ihe 
Collie,  experiments  in  the  growing  of  different  varieties  of  grains^ 
grown  singly  and  in  mixtures,  and  with  the  use  of  nitro-cultures  on 
the  various  leguminous  crops.  Unfortunately,  the  protracted  spring 
season  was  unfavorable  to  securing  the  best  results;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  idea  of  co-operative  experimenting  has  taken  hold.  The  value  of 
this  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  experimenter,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  results  of  these 
experiments  will  put  the  College  in  possession  of  definite  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  growing  of  crops,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  ascertained^ 
in  every  section  of  the  Province. 
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Prof.  SeaxB,  of  the  Horticultural  Department^  is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  ascertain  if  it  is  possible^  under  the  very  best  treatment^  to 
grow  a  good  orchard  on  the  College  farm.  So  far,  the  trees,  which 
were'fiet  out  two  years  ago,  have  made  fully  as  good  growth  as  trees  sei 
out  in  the  Annapolis  valley.  However,  it  will  be  a  good  many  jears 
before  the  results  can  be  knoWn,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  orchard  is 
being  watched  with  interest  by  the  students  at  the  College,  and  by  the 
farmers  all  over  the  Province.  Similar  work  is  being  carried  on  on  the 
College  campus,  where  there  have  been  set  out  a  large  number  of  omsr 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  While,  for  the  most  part,  these  are  of  known 
hardiness,  yet  a  number  of  species  are  being  tested,  whose  behaviour  in 
this  climate  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  connection  with  the  orna- 
mental plantings,  a  small  nuj^ery  has  been  started,  with  a  view  to  fur- 
nishing shrubbery  and  trees  for  planting  in  future  yeaES.  The  data  to 
be  derived  from  observing  these  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  on  the 
College  grounds,  together  with  the  data  from  the  twenty-eight  (28) 
model  orchards  set  out  all  over  Nova  Scotia,  will  afford  a  collection  of 
invaluable  facts  for  the  guidance  of  our  future  horticulturists. 

In  the  Biological  Department,  Prof.  Smith  has  comimenced  a  collec- 
tion of  the  plants,  seeds  and  insects  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  work  is  being 
carefully  done,  and  already  a  collection  of  considerable  magnitude  has 
been  made.  While  the  most  attention  is  being  paid  to  those  specimens 
of  economic  importance,  yet  it  is  our  intention  to  ultimately  liave  at  the 
College  as  complete  a  collection  of  Atlantic  Province  plants  and  insects 
of  all  kinds  as  can  be  secured. 

The  Chemical  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Harlow,  of  the 
Normal  School  staff.  His  teaching  duties  have  been  so  onerous  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  for  him  to  assist  to  any  great  extent  in  experimental 
work.  However,  Mr.  Shaw  has  taken  over  considerable  of  his  work,  and 
Mr.  Harlow  hopes  to,  shortly,  commence  some  investigation  work  along 
agricultural  lines. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  work  of  these  departments,  togeth^  with 
other  departm^its,  which,  in  this  brief  abstract,  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Keport  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

(Signed)     M.  Cummino. 

P.  S. — This  report  is  written  on  the  first  of  February,  and  I,  there- 
lore,  take  the  opportunity  to  report  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the 
progress  made  during  January,  1907.  The  Short  Course,  beginning  on 
January  17th,  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and  two  (102)  students, 
tventy-one  (21)  of  whom  were  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
The  beginning  of  a  Short  Course  for  ladies  was  also  made,  instruction 
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being  given  by  the  College  men  in  Poultry  and  Dairying,  and  by  Mifl» 
McCall,  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of  the  Truro  schools,  in 
Domestic  Science.  There  were  enrolled  in  this  course  some  seve^jiteen 
(17)  ladies. 

M.  Gumming, 

.JPrincipai  of  College  of  Agriculture. 
Truro,  N.  S.,  February,  1907. 


VI.— GOVERNMENT  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

{Under  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,) 

Director — Edwin  Gilpin^  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 

Public  Works  and  Mines. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  Engineering  Instructors,  and 
the  localities  for  which  they  were  appointed : — 


E.  Parks,  New  Glasgow. 
W.  S.  Mclnnis,  Springhill. 
J.  A.  McDonald,  Port  Hood. 
D.  Reynolds,  Stellarton. 
A.  W.  McLeod,  Westville. 
J.  R.  McDonald,  Coalbum. 


G.  B.  Burchell,  Port  Morien. 

D.  H.  McLean,  Thorburn. 

E.  Doyle,  Joggins. 

R.  D.  Anderson,  Glace  Bay. 
J.  P.  Mclntyre,  Reserve. 
A.  C.  McNeil,  Glace  Bay. 


The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  Mining  Instructors,  and  the 
localities  for  which  they  were  appointed: — 


James  Connors,  Reserve. 
James  Scott,  Springhill. 
J.  C.  Nicholson,  Dominion. 
Walter  Johnston,  Chignecto. 
Alex.  McDonald,  Stellarton. 
Rod.  Mclntyre,  McKay's  Comer. 
James  McCuish,  Dominion  No.  6. 
R.  B.  Crosby,  Bridgeport. 
W.  S.  Wilson,  New  Aberdeen. 
John  Carey,  Glace  Bay. 
Adam  Spiers,  Inverness. 


David  Brown.  Sydney  Mines. 
S.  Dewfall,  Svdnev  No.  3. 
S.  Moss,  Springhill. 
D.  Sutherland,  Thorburn. 
J.  R.  McDonald,  Coalburn. 
W.  A.  Dobson,  Port  Morien. 
A.  A.  Ferguson,  Sydney  Mines. 
Jas.  S.  Quigl6y,  Mabou. 
John  Gray,  Port  Hood. 
D.  Sutherland,  Thorburn. 
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VII.— REPORT  FROM  THE  NOVA  SCOTIAN  INSTITUTE  OP 
0  SCIENCE,  HALIFAX,  1905-06.   . 

The  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science  begs  to  present  the  following 
report  of  its  proceedings  during  its  forty-fourth  annual  session: — 

Meetings  were  held  tliroughout  the  session  from  October,  1905,  to 
May,  1906,  inclusive. 

OflScers  for  the  year  1905-06  were  elected  as  follows: — 

Pfesident—Y.  W.  W.  Doanb,  C.  E.,  ex-officio,  P.  R.  M.  S. 

Ut  Vice-President — Prof.  Ebbnezbe  MacKay,  Ph.  D. 

Snd  Vide-President — Prof.  J.  E.  Woodman,  D.  Sc. 

Treasurer — ^William   McKerron. 

Ccfrresponding  Secretary — ^A.  H.  MaoKay,  LL.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  C. 

Recording  Secretary — Harry  Piers. 

Librarian — ^Harry  Pibrs. 

Other  Members  of  Council — ^Maynard,  Bowman,  B.  A.;  Watson 
L.  Bishop;  Edwin  Gilpin,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  F.  E.  S.  C,  I.  S.  0.; 
Alexander  McKay,  J.  B.  McCarthy,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc. ;  Professor 
F.  H.  Sexton,  and  Henry  Poole,  D.  Sc.,  Assoc.  B.  S.  H., 
F.  G.  S.,  F.  B.  S.  C. 

The  library  of  the  Society  continued  its  very  rapid  growth,  the 
number  of  accessions  during  the  year  1905  being  1,911  books  and  pam- 
phlets. The  library  forms  part  of  the  Provincial  Science  Library  under 
the  charge  of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  is  free  to  any  resident  of 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  steadily  increasing  use  of  the  books 
has  been  reported  each  year  since  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

* 

The  finances  of  the  Society  are  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  gencroos 
aid  received  from  the  Provincial  Government 

The  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  vol.  X,  part  2,  for  1903-04,  hate 
just  been  published,  and  vol.  X,  part  3,  is  now  in  press.  Owing  to  ihe 
many  official  duties  of  the  editor,  the  publication  of  the  Transactionfl 
is  somewhat  in  arrears,  but  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  it  onoe 
more  up  to  date. 

During  the  session  the  following  papers  were  read: — 

1.—"  Presidential  Address,"  by  H.  S.  Poole,  D.  Sc,  Assoc.  K.  S.  M., 
F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  S.  C 

2.—"  On  the  Flora  of  MclSTab's  Island,  Halifax,"  by  Captain  J.  H. 
Barbour,  M.  D.,  E.  A.  M.  C. 
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3.—'*  Catalogue   of   the    Birds  of  Prince  Edward  Island/'  by  John 
MaeSwain. 

4. — ^''Mining,   Is   it  a    Science?'*   by    W.  E.  Idshman,  M.  A.,  M. 
Infit.  M.  E. 

5. — ^^' Fungi  of  Nova  Sootia:  First  Supplementary  List/'  by  A.  H. 

MacKay,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 
€.— "  Halifax  Water  Works, ''  by  H.  W.  Johnston,  C.  E. 

7.—"  The  Oil  Fields  of   Eagtern   Canada,"  by  E.  W.  Ells,  LL,  D., 
F.  H.  S.  C. 

8.—"  The  Frost  and  Drought  of  1905,'*  by  F.  W.  W.  Doane,  C.  E. 

9. — **  Eels  in  Water  Pipes  and  their  Migration,''  by  W.  L.  Bishop. 

10. — ^^*  Notes  on  Protective  Colouring,"  by  Frank  Eeid. 

11. — ^^  The  Qrignard  Synthesis :  Action  of  Phenyl  Magnesium  Bromide 
on  Camphor,"  by  H.  Jermain  Creighton. 

12.— "  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Hydroxylamin,"  by  G.  H.  John- 
stone MacKay,  B.  A. 

13.— "The   Water    Powera   on   the   Mersey   River,  N.  S.,"  by  W.  Q. 
Yorston,  C.  E. 

14. — ^^  On  the  Damage  Done  to  Timber  by  Teredo  navaiis  and  lAmnorta 
Ugnorum/'  by  Roderick  McCoU,  C.  E. 

15. — ^'^Phenological  Observations,  Canada,  1905,"  by  A.  H.  MacKay, 
LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 

16.— «  Water-rolled  Weed-balls,"  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 
Halifax,  Nova  Sootia,  16th  May,  1906. 
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I.— SUMMER   SCHOOL   OP    SCIENCE    FOR   THE   ATLANTIC 

PROVINCES  OP  CANADA. 

Srd  to  Both  July,  1906,  North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

(Enrolment,  258.) 

A.  H.  MaoKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

SiK, — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  20th  annual  session 
of  the  School  of  Science,  which  was  held  at  North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  from 
July  3rd  to  20th,  1906. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  in  the  Empire  Hall,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Mayor  Hackett.  His  Honor  Governor  Eraser,  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
and  His  Honor  Governor  McKinnon,  of  Prince  Edwaxd  Island,  delivered 
splendid  addresses.  Professor  Gumming,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  College 
of  Agriculture,  together  with  several  local  speakers,  also  took  part  in  the 
evening's  programme.  Governors  Pra^r  and  McKinnon  remained  with 
the  school  for  several  days  and  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
meetings. 

Sessions  were  held  each  day  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  The  afternoons 
were  devoted  to  field  and  laboratory  work,  to  epccursions  to  the  many 
points  of  interest  near  the  Sydneys,  and  in  visiting  the  extensive  indujB- 
tries  in  the  vicinity.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  managers  of  the 
Sydney  and  Louisburg  Railway,  the  school  enjoyed  an  excursion  to 
Louisburg,  where  a  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the  many  points  of  historic 
interest  in  that  vicinity.  Governors  Fraser  and  McKinnon  accompanied 
the  school,  and  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  Cape  Breton  Electric  Railway  Co.,  the  school  enjoyed 
an  afternoon  at  the  extensive  coal  mines  of  Glace  Bay. 

The  Dominion  Government  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for 
two  excursions  the  cruiser  "  Canada,"  which  was  at  that  time  in  Cape 
Breton  waters.  One  excursion  was  along  the  north  shore  to  St.  Ann's,. 
Smokey,  and  other  points  of  interest.  The  other  trip  was  through  the 
lakes  to  Baddeck.    These  excursions  were  especially  interesting,  as  giving 
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our  teachers  some  idea  of  the  splendid  provisions  which  are  made  for 
<mr  coastal  defence.  Captain  Knowlton  and  his  men  did  all  in  their 
power  to  make  the  excursion  pleasant  and  profitable  for  the  school. 

The  total  enrolment  was  258.  The  Mayor  and  Council  and  citizens 
of  North  "Sydney  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  session  a  success, 
«nd  all  members  of  the  school  carry  away  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of  North  Sydney. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  session  at  the  consolidated  school, 
Eiverside,  N.  B.,  llrom  July  3rd  to  20th,  1907. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — 

President — ^Dr.  Andrews,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Vice-President  for  N.  S. — ^J.  E.  Bartbaux,  Truro. 

Vice-President  for  N.  B.— Dr.  Ha*,  St.  John. 

Vice-President  for  P.  E.  I. — ^Misa  E.  Guard,  Alberton,  P.  E.  I. 

Secretary-Treasurer — J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown. 

Locai  Secretary — Principal  Trubman,  Eiverside. 

Directors — James  Vroom,  St  Stephens,  N.  B.;  Dr.  Bailey,  Pred- 

ericton,    N.   B.;   W.   B.    Campbell,    Truro;    W.    P. 

Kempton,  Yarmouth;  B.  McKittrick,  Lunenburg. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Bbceipts. 

Balance  on  hand   $  30  32 

<Jovernment  of  N.  S 200  00 

"                  N.  B 100  00 

"                  P.  E.  1 50  00 

Town  of  North  Sydney 100  00 

Advertising  in  Calendar 172  50 

Fees    228  50 

Sundries    16  75 


Expenditures. 

Printing  Calendar  and  circulars   $176  13 

Books   , 12  50 

C.  B.  Electric  Co 26  00 

School  expenses   58  02 

Instructors   and    lecturers    445  00 

Postage,  ireight,  expressage,  incidentals 164  93 

Balance  on  hand   15  49 


$898  07 


$898  07 


W.  E.  Campbell, 

SecMary-Treasurer. 
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II.— TEACHERS'  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  25th  to  29th  September,  1905, 

{Attendance,  285.) 

A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 

SiB^ — ^The  second  session  of  the  Teachers'  Normal  Institute  for  the 
counties  of  Antigonish,  Guysborough,  Inverness^  Victoria,  Capa  Breton, 
and  Richmond,  was  held  at  North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  during  the  last  week 
of  September,  1905. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  in  Empire  Hall,  on  Monday,  September 
25th,  at  8 :30  P.  M.  In  his  opening  address,  the  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee,  Inspector  A.  G.  Macdonald,  welcomed  \hB  teachers  in 
attendance,  referred  to  the  success  which  the  Institute  had  already  met 
with  at  Hawkesbury,  and  outlined  the  work  to  be  done  on  the  four  sac- 
ceeding  days.  A  copy  of  the  accompanying  slip  was  handed  to  each 
teacher,  to  be  filled  in  and  returned  the  next  morning: — 

1.    Give  your  name  and  P.  0.  address  in  full. 


2.    Give  the  name  and  number  of  the  section  in  which  you  are 
teaching  the  current  year. 


3.    Give  the  class,  number,  and  year  of  your  license. 


4.    Do  you  hold  a  diploma  from  the  Normal  School?    Or  have  you 
ever  attended  it? 


5.    If  you  do  not  hold  a  license  above  Class  C  or  a  Normal  School 
diploma,  give, — 
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(a)     The  distaoce  by  the  ordinary  route  of  travel  from  the  section 
in  which  you  are  teaching  to  North  Sydney. 


(6)     Your  actual  outlay  for  conveyance. 


(c)     The  mode  or  modes  by  which  you  have  travelled,  and  the  dis- 
tance by  each. 


The  answers  served  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  names  of  those  in 
attendance  and  of  giving  such  information  as  should  be  necessary  in 
determining  to  whom  travelling  expenses  shoxdd  be  allowed  and  the 
amoimts  to  be  paid.  All  teachers  who  had  come  from  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  twenty-five  miles,  and  who  were  not  holders  of  a  license  higher 
than  Class  "  C,"  or  of  a  Normal  School  diploma,  were  reimbursed  their 
actual  outlay  in  travelling  to  and  from  the  Institute.  When  the  teachers 
had  taken  their  seats  on  the  following  morning,  the  slips  were  collected 
and  membership  fees  handed  in. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Institute  began  on  Tuesday,  September  26th, 
at  9  A.  M.  For  the  demonstrationB  in  teaching  four  rooms  were  used — 
tbiee  in  the  high  school  and  one  in  the  common  school  building,  closely 
adjacent.  One  Inspector  presided  in  each  rpom,  in  accordance  with 
following  time-table: — 


ROOM. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

No.  1. 

9-10— Botany,  VII..  VIII. 
lO-11-Lang.,  VI.-VIII. 
ll_12-J)raw.,  VI. -VIII. 

9_10- Reading,  TTI  .  IV. 
lO-ll-Nature,  I -IV. 
ll_l2_Eng.  Gram.,  VII.,  VIII 

No.  2. 

9-10-Reading,  III  ,  IV. 
10— 11— Nature.  I..  IV. 
11— 12— isng.  Gram.,  VIL,  VIII. 

9_10— Arithmetic.  III.,  IV. 
10     11     (Geography.  V.,  VI. 
11— 12— Nature.  V.-VIII. 

No.  3. 

9-10_Arith.,III.IV. 
10— ll_Geog.  V,  VI. 
11-12— Nature,  v.,  VIII. 

9— 10-Reading  I.,  II. 
10- 11 -Geography,  III  ,  IV. 
11— 12-Arilhmetic,  V.,  VI. 

No.  4. 

9— 10— Reading,  I ,  II. 
10-11- Goog..  Ill,  IV. 
11-12— Arith.,  V.,  VI. 

9-10- Botany,  VII  ,  VIII 
10-  11 -Language.  VI. -  VIII. 
ll-12_DrawiDg,  VI  -VIII. 
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ROOM. 

THURSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

No.  1. 

9_I0— Arithmolic,  III  ,  l\\ 
10     Il-Goography.  V.,  VI. 
11-1'2-NftUire.  V -VIII. 

9     10     Reading.  I.,  II 
10  -11— (ioography,  III  .  IV. 
11-12— Arithmetic,  V.,  VI 

No.  2. 

9_I0-Rpading,  I  ,  II. 
JO-ll— (Jeography,  IH  ,  IV. 
n  -  1*2— AritlimeUc   V  ,  VI 

9_10-BoUny.  VII  ,  VIII. 

10  1 1     Language,  VI  -VIII 

11  -12     Drawing,  VI -VI IL 

No.  3. 

9_10-  Botaiiv.  VII  .  VIII. 
M~n -Language,  VI.VIII. 
11— 12- -Drawing,  VI  .-VIII. 

9_I0-Reading.  III.,  IV. 
10— 11— Naiure,  I. -IV 
11  -12-Eng  Uram  ,  VIL,  VUL 

No.  4. 

9-10— Reading.  Ill  ,  IV. 
10— 11- Nature,  I -IV. 
11  — 12-Eog.  (Jram  ,  VII.,  VIII. 

9_10-Arithraetic.  Ill ,  IV. 
10—11-  Geographj',  V  ,  VL 
11— IJ— Nature,  V-VIIL 

As  every  lesson  was  taught  in  each  of  tlie  four  rooms,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  attending  teachers  to  move  about  from  room  to  room. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  from  whom  classes  could  be  drawn, 
it  was  possible  to  have  a  new  class  in  each  subject  every  day.  In  the 
work  of  the  lower  grades,  the  classes  numbered  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five.  In  Grades  VII  and  VIII  they  were  smaller.  Those  who  con- 
ducted the  specimen  lessons  were: — 

Botany  VII,  VIII. — Miss  Jeanette  R.  MacLeod,  Principal,  Old 
Bridgeport. 

Language  VII,  VIII. — Miss  Anna  B.  MacKenzie,  Sydney  Mines. 

Drawing  VI,  VIII.— Mr.  E,  B.  Smith,  Principal,  Port  Hood 
Academy. 

Beading  III,  IV. — Miss  Mary  E.  Dillon,  Guysborough. 

Nature  I-IV. — Miss  Ella  A.  Heeley,  Glace  Bay. 

English  Grammar  (parsing  and  analysis)  VII,  VIII. — Mr.  B. 
MacLeod,  Whitney  Pier,  Sydney. 

Arithmetic  III,  IV. — Miss  Ethel  Edgecombe,  Ashley  school,  Sydney. 

(Jeography  V,  VI. — ^Miss  Minnie  MacPherson,  Baddeck,  and  P.  L 
Stewart,  Sydney  A«ademy. 

Nature  V-VIII. — Mr.  Duncan  Mclnnis,  Principal,  Reserve  Mines. 

Beading  I,  II. — Miss  Edith  Patterson,  Brookside  school.  Glace  Bay. 

Geography  III,  IV. — Miss  Maria  Ma^Neil,  Central  school,  Sydney. 

Arithmetic  V,  VI. — Prof.  E.  W.  Connolly,  Normal  School,  Truro. 

The  task  of  having  the  classes  on  hand  at  the  proper  time  fell  upon 
the  principal  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  North  Sydney  schools.  The 
pupib,  having  been  well  drilled,  performed  their  duties  in  a  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  and  not  the  slightest  hitch  occurred  in  this  depart- 
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jnent.  No  rooms  better  suited  for  the  requirements  of  the  Institute  than 
those  used  could  be  found  anywhere.  They  were  all  of  sufficient  size, 
well-lighted^  and  commodious. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  lessons  was  to  show  those  in  attendance, 
especially  such  a^  had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching,  the  most 
approved  methods  of  conducting  a  class  under  the  conditions  which  are 
usually  found  in  the  ordinary  schoolroom.  The  apparatus  used  was  of 
the  simplest  character.  In  the  geography  of  Grades  III  and  IV,  a  sand- 
table  was  employed,  on  which  was  moulded  a  map  of  Sydney  Harbor. 
The  Botany  was  intended  primarily  as  an  encouragement  to  teachers 
whose  unacquaintanee  with  the  subject  deters  them  from  dealing  with 
it  at  all.  Specimens  of  a  flowering  plant  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils,  and  they  proceeded  by  means  of  tMe  key  until  the  correct 
name  of  the  plant  was  discovered.  It  is  likely  that  in  High  School 
work  no  better  method  than  this  can  be  followed,  since  in  none  other 
is^there  the  same  need  for  noting  exactly  and  remembering  distinctly 
all  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  plant.  A  particular  reference 
to  each  of  the  other  lessons  is  not  required.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  the  most  adverse  critic  to  point  out  in  any  of  them  a  serious  defect. 
The  ordinary  length  of  a  lesson  was  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  There  was  thus  considerable  time  left  for  a.  discufsion  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  shown  and  others  matters  of  interest. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  the  S.  S.  "Elaine*^  was  engaged  by  the  Town 
Council  to  give  the  visitors  and  their  friends  a  cmise  on  the  harbor. 
The  boat  left  North  Sydney  about  two  o'clock,  proceeded  some  distance 
up  the  North- West  Arm,  and  then  to  Sydney,  where  there  waa  a  call 
•of  half  an  hour.    The  sail  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Prof.  C.  S.  Chisholm,  teacher  of  music  in 
the  schools  of  North  Sydney  and  Sydney  Mines,  gave  an  exhibition  of 
what  his  pupils  could  accomplish.  To  many  this  was  probably  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  whole  Institute.  The  facility  with  which  the 
pupils,  after  having  been  given  the  note  from  the  tuning-fork,  changed 
to  other  keys  and  returned  with  invariable  correctness  to  the  nai;ural 
key,  was  a  revelation  to  most  of  those  present. 

■ 

An  entertainment,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  town  were  invited, 
was  held  in  Empire  Hall,  Wednesday  evening.  The  musical  part  of  the 
programme  was  attended  to  by  Prof.  Chisholm  and  one  of  his  classes. 
Mayor  Hackett  presided,  and  in  felicitously  chosen  language  expressed 
the  very  great  pleasure  it  gave  himself  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  town 
to  have  so  large  a  concourse  of  educationists  present.  Addresses  were 
-delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  Supervisor  McKay,  His 
Honor  Judge  MacKenzie,  Mr.  Alex.  Johnston,  M.  P.,  Hon.  John  N. 
Armstrong,  and  Inspector  MacEannon. 

12 
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On  Thursday  afternoon^  many  of  the  teachers  went  on  an  excursion 
through  the  works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  at  Sydney, 
while  others  viewed  the  works  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.,  at 
Sydney  Mines.  The  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  to  the  officials  of 
both  companies  for  the  exceedingly  court^us  manner  in  which  its  mem- 
bers were  treated  on  this  occasion. 

Thursday  evening,  Mr.  D.  M.  Matheson,  Principal  of  the  Glace  Bay 
sdiools,  gave  an  interesting  and  exceedingly  practical  dissertation  on 
the  Metric  System.  The  history  of  the  system  was  first  briefly  outlined 
and  its  general  principles  set  forth.  Then  followed  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions, in  which  tiie  superiority  of  the  system  over  our  own  comparatively 
complicated  tables  was  strikingly  demonstrated. 

Dr.  J.  W.  MacLean,  of  North  Sydney,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  The 
Hygienje  of  the  Schoolroom,  This  paper,  written  in  a  simple,  conversa- 
tional style,  dealt  with  desks  and  seats,  ventilation,  lighting,  cleanU- 
ness,  and  all  the  other  matters  with  which  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  conversant,  but  in  regard  to  which,  many  display  careless- 
ness and  ignorance.  It  is  seldom  that  one  bears  so  useful  a  discourse 
on  points  of  such  intensely  practical  importance. 

• 

Two  good  papers  on  Writing  were  read — one  by  Miss  J.  E.  Pultz,. 
of  Canso,  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Almon,  of  Antigonish.  In  the  former, 
the  proper  form  and  height  of  the  letters  received  special  attention;  the 
latter  dwelt  largely  on  the  importance  of  pupils  acquiring  as  early  as 
may  be  that  freedom  of  motion,  without  which  good  penmanship  is  im- 
possible. 

In  addition  to  the  four  Inspectors,  Macdonald,  Macneil,  McKinnon^ 
and  Phelan,  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee : — J.  A.  Armstrong,  Sydney ;  F.  I.  Stewart,  W.  A.  Macdonald, 
D.  J.  Matheson,  Dr.  M.  Matheson,  C.  W.  Stramberg,  E.  B.  Smith,  H.  E. 
England,  Miss  Alice  Phoran,  Miss  Anna  MacKenzie,  and  Mias  Anna 
Macintosh. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  extended  to  the  Mayor,  the  Town 
Council,  the  School  Board  of  North  Sydney,  the  owners  of  Empire  Hall, 
the  several  educationists  who  assisted  at  the  public  entertainment  and 
on  other  occasions,  and  in  general,  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  for  their 
unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the  visitors. 

Friday  afternoon,  cheques  were  handed  to  all  tiioae  entitled  to  trav- 
elling expenses,  and  the  session  of  the  Institute  ended.  The  attendance 
was  285.  From  beginning  to  end  the  meeting  was  in  every  respect  an 
unqualified  success.  The  advantages  derived  from  it  by  teachers  of 
limited,  as  well  as  by  those  of  long  eixperience,  were  undoubtedly  great, 
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88  many  so  expresaed  themselves.  Nor  would  it  be  improper  if  this 
opportimity  be  takea  to  mention  that  the  sucoees  which  has  attended 
both  sessions  of  the  Institute  is  to  be  credited  almost  entirely  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Division  No.  6^  Prof.  Macdonald. 
He  was  the  originator  of  the  scheme  of  holding  a  Normal  Institute^  and 
ahnost  all  the  labor  connected  with  its  first  session^  both  before  it  began 
and  during  its  progress^  was  borne  by  him.  For  this,  by  hie  lengthy 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  our  teachers^  derived  from  many  years 
of  service^  as  an  Inspector  and  as  a  teacher^  as  well  as  by  his  splendid 
abilities  in  organization^  he  waB  pre-eminently  qualified.  Others  were 
able  to  attend  to  much  of  the  preparation  required  for  the  second  session. 
The  proper  path  had  once  been  travelled^  and  to  follow  it  again  was  not 
a  difficult  matten 

M.  D.  Davidson, 

Acting  Secretary. 
North  Sydney,  October  31, 1905. 


PBOVINCIAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Held  at  Halifax,  25th  to  27th  September,  1906. 

(Seventeenth  Convention.    Enrolment,  900.) 

Officers  for  1906. 

President: 
A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.,  p.  R.  S.  C,  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Vide-President  : 

D.  Soloan,  B.  a.,  LL.  D.,  Principal,  Normal  School,  Truro. 

Secretary 'Treasurer  : 
A.  McKay,  Supervisor,  Halifax  Schools. 

Executive  Committee: 

Ex-officio — ^The  President  and  Vice-President. 

P.  O'Hearn,  Principal,  St.  Patrick's  School,  Halifax. 

B.  McKittrick,  B.  a.,  Principal,  Lunenburg  Academy. 

W.  F.  Kempton,  Principal,  Yarmouth  Academy. 

W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  AnnapoliB  Academy. 

A,  W.  Sawyer,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Collegiate  Institute,  Wolfville. 

A.  6.  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Antigonish. 

E.  B.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Port  Hood  Academy. 
J.  McKiNNON,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Whyoocomagh. 
W.  E.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Truro  Academy. 
E.  J.  Lay,  Principal,  Amherst  Academy. 

T.  M.  Phblan,  a.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  North  Sydney, 
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Financial  Statbicekt  tor  1906. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  $  25  73 

Pees    183  50 

Oovemment  Grant   200  00 

$419  23 

Expenditure, 

Miss  J,  M.  O'Brien  $    540 

Ed.  Cnmining,  assistant  10  00 

J.  H.  Trefry,  assistant 10  00 

W.  P.  Gieene,  janitor   2  00 

H.  P.  McKay,  janitor 6  00 

News  Pub.  Co.,  Adv 5  00 

"      "     printing    3  50 

M.  E.  Bates,  entertainment 27  75 

Miss  A.  B.  Juniper 8  95 

Eather  O'Sullivan    11  40 

Miss  Lindsay,  stenographer 50  00 

Wm.  McNab,  printing 7  50 

Educational  Beview,  Adv 10  00 

News  Pub.  Co.,  printing  Beport 200  00 

Acadian  Beoorder,  Adv 6  75 

Herald,  Adv 7  10 

Chronicle,  Adv 8  40 

Weisleyan,  Adv 1  00 

Express  charges  on  Beport 4  80 

Postage  on  Beport  37  66 

Assistance  folding  and  mailing 3  00 

Stationery   5  10 

Postage  on  circulars  and  letters  14  40 

Secretary's  allowance 50  00 

$495  71 

Deficit    $  W  48 

Correct: 

P.  O'Hearn. 
W.  H.  Maoee. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  MINUTES  OP  17th  CONVENTION. 
Halifax  Academy,  September  25th-27th,  1906. 

'First  Session,  Tuesday,  25th,  10  a.  m. 

The  enrolment  of  members  began  at  9  a.  nu  At  10  a.  m.  the  Presi- 
dent called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  delivered  an  address  on  '^  Our 
Present  High  School  Probleme.*' 

Dr.  P.  H.  Sykes,  of  Columbia  University,  read  a  paper  on* ."  English 
in  the  First  Year  of  the  High  School.'' 

Second  Session,  Tuesday,  25th,  8  p.  m. 
The  Vice-President^  Dr.  Soloan,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  A.  S.  MacKenzie,  of  Dalhousie  College,  lectured  on  "Radio- 
activity as  Exhibiting  Becent  Research."  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  brilliant  experiments. 

Third  Session,  Wednesday,  26th,  9.30  a.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

R.  H.  Cowley,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Continuation  schools,  Ontario, 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Educational  Tendencies  in  Ontario.'' 

Prof.  H.  Murray,  of  Dalhousie  College,  presented  the  "Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rdations  between  High  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Nova 
Scotia,"  recommending  the  following  Course  of  Study : — 


> 


f  English  5 

Latin    4 

AriUkmetie  3 

Algebra    3 

Pl^fiical  Gkography   4 

Drawing    (Freehand  and  Geomet- 
rical)      3 

^History    3 


i 


25 


/^English   3 

Latin    4 

Greek  or  French  or  German 4 

IDfftory 8 

Arithmetic  and  Algiebra 4 

Geometry    4 

Botany  or  Zoology  3 


25 


^English   3 

Latin    4 

Greek  or  Froich  or  German 4 

History    3 

Algebra    3 

Geometry    4 

^Phyaioa    4 


25 


'English   3 

Latin    3 

Greek  or  French  or  German   3 

History    3 

Algebra    2 

Geometry   3 

Trigonometry    2 

Chemistry    4 

^  Physiology  and  Hygiene   2 


25 
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The  adoption  of  the  Keport  was  moved  by  Prof.  H.  Murray  and 
seconded  by  Principal  C'ampbell.  At  the  request  of  the  President,  Dr. 
Goggin,  of  Toronto,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Principal  Kennedy  discussed  the  Report.  On  motion  (rf  Principal 
O'Hearn,  it  was  agreed  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Beport  be  taken 
up  clause  by  clause  and  discussed. 

Fourth  Session,  Wednesday,  26th,  8  p.  m. 
Public  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  President  in  the  chair. 

■ 

Addresses  were  delivered  bv  His  Honor  Lieut-Governor  Praaer,  His 
<jrace  Archbishop  McCarthy,  Rev.  Dr.  Magill,  Hon.  Senator  Power,  and 
His  Honor  Mr.  Justice  Longley. 

Fifth  Session,  Thursday,  27th,  9.S0  a.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

Eleven  members  were  elected  to  act  vrith  the  Executive  Committee 
«8  a  Committee  on  Resolutions,  viz..  Principal  Butler,  Halifax;  Prin- 
•cipal  Creelman,  Liverpool;  Principal  Horner,  Yarmouth;  Principal 
'Buggies,  Bear  River;  Principal  Fairweather,  Kentville;  Rev.  Father 
Tompkins,  Antigonish;  Principal  Macdonald,  St  Peters;  Mr.  Gallant, 
Victoria;  Principal  McLeod,  New  Glasgow;  Principal  Spinney,  Oxford, 
«nd  Mr.  Stewart,  Sydney. 

Prof.  Sexton,  of  Dalhousie  College,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Industrial  Edu- 
cation as  a  Factor  in  Canadian  Development'' 

The  paper  by  Miss  A.  Maclean,  of  New  York,  was  read  by  title: 
Shall  Nora  Scotia  Advance  With  or  Without  Art? 


4g 


Prof.  Woodman,  of  Dalhousie  College,  gave  a  synopsis  of  a  paper  on 
The  Teaching  of  Geography." 


The  President  asked  the  teachers  to  elect  two  of  their  number  as 
ilieir  representatives  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education* 

Mr.  Duchemin,  of  Sydney,  and  Principal  Kennedy  pointed  out  that 
no  persons  having  official  entanglements  or  financial  interests  should  be 
elected. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  would  be  required  to 
elect  a  representative. 
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Prof.  H.  Murray  withdrew  his  motion  of  Wednesday,  regarding  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Belations  between  High  Schools  and  C!ol- 
legea  in  Nova  Scotia^  and  substituted  a  motion  "that  the  Beport  be 
reoeived,  and,  further,  that  this  Association  recommend  that  for  the 
prissent  course  of  study  of  B,  C  and  D  there  be  substituted  the  propoeed 
eourse,  with  the  following  modifications: — (1)  That  in  the  fourth  year 
the  number  of  subjects  be  reduced  to  seven  by  combining  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry,  and  leaving  Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  common  school  course,  where  a  greater  number  would  get  the  benefit 
of  its  practical  character,  and  that  Civics  be  joined  with  History  in  thia 
year.  And  that  in  the  second  year  the  fifth  subject  be  Algebra,  instead 
of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  (2)  That  any  six  of  the  seven  subjects 
be  a  full  course  for  the  regular  pupils,  and  also  for  candidates  for 
teachers^  license.*'    The  Course  of  Study  as  modified: — 

/  English 5  Gbadb  C. 

j  Latin    4       /  English    3 

u  I  Arithnsetic  3   lI  Latin    4 

S  F  AJgebra    3  ^S  I  Greek,  or  French,  or  German 4 

*^\  Physical  Geography   4  ^ ;  History    3 

-g  I  Drawing    (Freehand   and  Geomei-      *£  1  Algebra    3 

^  I      rical)    3  «  I  Geometry   .././,  4 

\HiBtory 3       \^ Physics  4 

Maximum    25  Maximum    25 

Grade  D.  Chads  B. 

English    3 

Latin    3 

Greek,  or  French,  or  Gierman 3 

History  and  Civics  3 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 4 

Geom^ry*   3 

Chemistry    4 


i 

•a 

s 


fEi^lish 3 

Latin    4  c 

Greek,  or  French,  or  German 4  © 

History    , 3  ^ 

Algebra 4  -S 

Geometry  4  ^ 

^  Botany  or  Zoology 3 


Maximum    26  Maximum 23 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  McKay.  After  some  discus- 
sion by  Brincipal  Campbell,  Principal  Kennedy,  Dr.  Soloan,  and  Prot 
W.  Murray,  the  motion  passed. 

NominatioDB  for  the  Advisory  Board  were  made  as  follows : —  , 

Principal  McKittrick,  Lunenburg  Academy. 
Vice-Principal  Stewart,  Sydney  Academy. 
Principal  Maclellan,  Pictou  Academy. 
Principal  Lay,  Amherst  Academy. 
Principal  Butler,  Alexandra  School. 
.Principal  Kempton,  Yarmouth  Academy. 
Principal  Campbell,  Truro  Academy. 
Principal  McDonald,  St.  Peters  High  School. 
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On  motion  of  Principal  O'Eearn,  it  was  agreed  that  after  the  first 
ballot  the  najnes  of  the  three  having  the  lowesk  number  of  votes  be 
omitted  from  the  next  ballot 

Inapector  Macdonald  and  Principal  Marshall  were  nominated  bv  the 
Executive  Committee  as  scrutineers. 

Sixth  Session,  Thursday,  27th,  2M  p.  m. 
The  President  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  Woodbury  delivered  an  address  on  "  Dental  Inspection  for 
Schools."  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who  read  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  after  which  it  was  discussed  by  Principals  Kennedy, 
Blackadar  and  Brunt. 

The  President  announced  the  result  of  the  first  ballot  for  the  Advisory 
Board,  as  follows — Principal  McKittrick,  60;  Principal  Lay,  47;  Vice- 
Principal  Stewart,  47;  Principal  Maclellan,  44,  Principal  Butler,  42; 
the  number  of  votes  being  167.    A  second  ballot  was  then  taken. 

Discussion  on  Dental  Inspection  was  resumed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson, 
Principal  Kennedy,  Miss  B.  Hume,  Inspector  Macdonald,  Principal 
Wells,  Principal  Gallant,  and  Dr.  Woodbury. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Principal  Brunt  and  Mr.  0. 
D.  Blackadar,  and  carried: — 

« 

'^  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  both  a  dental  and 
optical  periodical  and  general  medical  examination  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  desirable  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  health  of  the  community.*' 

The  result  of  the  second  ballot  was  then  announced  by  the  President 
There  were  110  votes,  Principal  McKittrick  receiving  79,  and  Principal 
Lay  63.  They  were  then  declared  duly  elected  as  the  teachers'  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  P.  I.  Stewart,  as  Secretary  pro  tern,  reported  for  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  as  follows: — 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  be  respectfully 
asked  to  confirm  the  following: — ^That  a  High  School  certificate  be 
granted  to  any  student  who  makes  an  aggregate  of  400  on  any  six  papers 
of  the  present  course  in  B,  C,  or  D;  and  that  any  twenty  subjeds.be 
sufficient  for  an  A,  provided  that  neither  English  nor  Mathematics  be 
entirely  omitted  m  any  grade. 
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2.  Besolved,  that  this  comiaittee  appoint  a  oommittee  of  sixteen  to 
act  with  the  Superintendent  in  interpiieting  the  newly  adopted  High 
School  Program,  in  revising  the  Common  School  Conwe,  and  in  effect- 
ing the  best  artienlation  between  the  two. 

They  nominated  as  members  of  the  committee  of  sixteen: — Prof. 
Howard  Murray,  Supervisoir  McKay,  Principal  Lay,  Inspector  Maio 
donald.  Principal  Kempton,  Principal  Creelman,  Principal  Butler, 
Principal  A.  W.  Homer,  Dr.  Soloan,  Mr.  P.  J.  Shaw,  Bev.  J.  J.  Tomp- 
kins^ Inspector  MacNeil,  Principal  O'Heam,  Inspector  Macintosh, 
Principal  Gallant,  Principal  PotUer. 

3.  Besolyed,  that  the  Council  of  Public  Inetmction  be  asked  to 
take  measures  to  have  the  school  law  of  this  Province  amended  to  the 
effect  that  the  contract  between  the  teachers  and  the  trustees  shall  be 

amended  by  omitting   the   words  "ending  ^"  and   substituting 

therefor  thie  following: — ^'This  contract  shall  oonitinue  from  school 
year  to  school  year,  except  when  terminated  in  one  of  the  following 
ways;  First,  by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  the  teacher  and  given  to  the 
secretary  of  the  School  Board  at  least  three  months  before  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  school  year;  or,  second,  by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  School  Board,  duly  authorized  thereto,  and  given  to  the 
teacher  at  least  three  months  before  the  termination  of  the  school  year. 


i9 


The  first  resolution  was  adopted. 

Prof.  H.  Murray  asked  that  his  name  be  withdrawn  from  those  on 
the  proposed  committee  of  sixteen,  and  suggested  that  that  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Logan  be  added. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McKay,  the  second  resolution  was  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  and  passed: — "Besolved,  that  this  committee  appoint 
a  oommittee  of  sixteen  to  act  with  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
defining  and  determining  the  amounts  of  the  subjects  of  the  newly 
adopted  High  School  Program,  in  revising  the  Common  School  Course, 
and  in  effecting  the  best  articulation  between  the  two." 

The  third  resolution  was  discussed  by  Principal  O'Heam,  Principal 
Brunt,  Principal  Homer,  Supervisor  McKay,  Principal  Wells,  Vice- 
Principal  Stewart,  Mr.  Duchemin,  and  Principal  Lay. 

On  motion  of  Inspector  Macdonald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Blackadar,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  cost  of  publishing  and  mailing  the  pamphlets  dia- 
CQssing  the  High  School  Course  be  paid  by  the  Association. 
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The  Executive  Committee  was  then  appointed  as  follows: — 

1.  J.  H.  Trefry,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Morris  Street  School. 

2.  H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector  of   Schools,  Lunenburg. 

3.  G.  D.  Blaekadar,  B.  A.,  Academy,  Yarmouth. 

4.  W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Annapolis  Academy. 

5.  W.  J.  Shields,  Principal,  Hantsport  High  School. 

6.  A.  Q.  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Antigonish. 

7.  E.  B.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Port  Hood  Academy. 

8.  Thos.  Gallant,  B.  A.,  Nyanza,  Victoria  county. 

9.  J.  W.  McLeod,  Principal,  Stellarton  High  School. 

10.  N.  D.  McTavish,  Amherst  Academy. 

11.  F.  I.  Stewart,  B.  A.,  Vioe-Principel,  Sydney  Academy. 

Discussion  on  the  third  resolution  was  resumed  by  Inspector  Mac- 
donald, who  moved  that  it  be  deferred.  The  discussion  was  continued  by 
Mr.  Duchemin,  Mr.  Blaekadar  and  Principal  Kennedy,  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  which  then  passed  nem.  con. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Bailways,  to  the  Halifax  School 
Board,  to  the  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  to  the  Press. 

The  meeting  then  adjoumed  sine  die. 

A.  McKay, 

Secretary. 
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APPENDIX    G. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS  OF  INSPECTORS  ON  THE  CHARACTER 
OP  THE  SECTIONS  WITHOUT  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE 
SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDED  JULY,  1906. 

Graham  Creighton^  Inspector. 

Halifax,  West. 

No.  13 — P^gys  Cove,  2x1  miles ;  fishing  village ;  valuation,  $3,700 ; 
17  families;  13  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  ^school  three  yeais. 
Allied  cause, — ^mabiliiy  to  secure  a  boarding  house  for  a  teacher. 


Now  14. — ^East  Dover,  2x1  miles;  fishing  village;  valuaition,$- 


) 


families,  — ;  —  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1   year. 
Cause, — ^failed  to  secure  a  teacher. 

No.  18. — St  Andrews,  5x2  miles;  barren;  valuation,  $2,000;  8  fam- 
ilies; 6  childr^i;  schoolhouse, ;  without  school  2  years.     Cause, — 

IU>  school  building. 

No.  20. — Greenhead,  5x3  miles;  rugged;  valuation,  $1,200;  4  fam- 
ilies; 3  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  5  years.  Cause, — 
depopulation. 

No.  58. — ^Lake  Loon,  2x1  miles;  barren;  valuation,  $2,000;  19  fam- 
ilies; 25  children;  sphoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — 
section  inhabited  by  colored  people,  difficulty  to  secure  a  teacher. 

No.  59. — New  Road,  2x2  miles;  barren;  valuation,  $2,000;  23  fam- 
ilies; 40  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — 
section  inhabited  by  colored  people,  unable  to  secure  a  teacher. 

No.  79. — ^Pleasant  Point,  2x1  miles;  fishing  district;  —  families; 
—  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — removal 
of  schoolhoufie  to  a  new  site. 

Halifax,  East 

No.  3 — ^Upper  Lakeville,  3x2  miles;  valuation,  $2,500;  14  families; 
1  child;  s^oolhouse,  poor;  without  school  5  years.  Cause, — ^small 
munber  of  children. 
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No.  31. — ^Dufferin  Mines,  4x4  miles;   mining   diBtrict;    valuation, 
;  6  families;  5  children;  without  school  4  years.     Caiifle,-—no 


mining  and  small  number  of  children. 


H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector. 

Lunenburg. 

No.  82. — Fancy's,  3x2  miles;  good;  valuation  $4,500;  10  families; 
10  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause,— could 
not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  90. — ^New  Elm,  5x2  miles;  good;  valuation  $4,000;  12  families; 
15  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — could 
not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  95. — ^Niniveh,  4x2  miles;  good;  valuation  $6,500;  15  families; 
25  children;  schocdhouse^  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — could 
not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  99.— Little  Tancook;  fishing  stat]<m;  valuation  $5,600;  15  fam- 
ilies; 35  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause,— 
could  not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  104. — ^Lakeview,  3x2  miles;  good;  valuation  $4,000;  10  families; 
15  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause,— could 
not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  109. — ^Eosebud,  5x2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $8,500;  8  families; 
10  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1  year.  Caus^ — could 
not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  110. — Croufles,  5x2  miles;  good;  valuation,,  $3,000;  15  familieB; 
20  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — eodd 
not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  114. — ^Ironbound;  fishing  station;  valuation,  $2,000;  4  famihes; 
12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  GaQae,— could 
not  get  a  teacher. 

Chester. 

No.  5. — Sherwood,  5x2  miles;  poor  and  rocky;  valuation,  $2,600; 
8  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  2  years. 
Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  22. — ^Leville,  4x3  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $4,500;  19  families;  lo 
children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Caust, — ^repairiug 
schoolhouse. 
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No.  25. — ^Beech  Hill,  5x2  miles ;  fair ;  valuation  $3,000 ;  8  families ; 
15  children;  achoolhoaee,  fair;  without  school  2  yearo.  Oauee, — corelesB- 
5,  etc. 


Germautown  and  Harriston  are  only  nominal  sections — ^few  pupils 
— if  any,  they  attend  the  neighboring  schools. 

South  Qvsens. 

No.  6.— Western  Head,  4x3  miles;  good;  valuation,  $10,000;  25 
families;  20  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — 
could  not  get  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

I 
j 

No.  7. — ^Moofie  Harbor,  3<x2  milee;  good;  valuation,  $8,200;  20 
families;  25  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— could  not  get  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  12. — ^Eagle  Head,  3x2  miles;  rocky;  valuation  $17,000;  25  fam- 
ilies; 30  duldren;  Bchoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — 
oould  not  get  a  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

Denmark  is  only  a  nominal  section. 

Norfh  Queens. 

No.  6. — ^New  Grafton,  5x3  miles;  good;  valuation,  $11,000;  15  fam- 
ilies; 20  chUIdren;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.    Cause, — 
1^      could  not  get  a  teacher. 


No.  8i. — ^Whitebum,  4x3  miles;  rocky;  valuation,  $5,000;  12  fam- 
ilies; 25  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  witliout  school  1  year.  Cause, — ^ 
could  not  get  a  teacher. 

Devonshire  is  only  a  nominal  section. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  the  sections  without  school  last 
year  have  teachers  engaged  for  next  year. 


James  H.  Munro,  Inspector. 

Shelhurne. 
Every  section  has  its  schoolhouse,  and  a  working  school. 

Batrington. 

Every  section  has  its  schoolhouse,  and  a  working  school — all  but 
Hamilton,  which  has  a  schoolhouse,  but  no  children. 
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Argyle. 
Every  Bection  has  its  fichoolhouae,  and  a  working  school. 

Yarmouth. 

Every  section  has  its  schoolhouse,  and  a  working  school — ^all  except 
Cape  Forchue,  No.  9. 

No.  9. — Cape  Forchue,  1  1-2x1-2;  rough,  adapted  to  fishing  busi- 
ness; valuation  $10^000;  8  families;  12  children;  sdioolhouse,  fair; 
without  school  2  years.  Cause, — ^no  boarding  place  can  be  had  for  the 
teacher. 

I  made  a  personal  effort  to  find  a  boarding  house  tor  the  teacha*,  but 
did  not  succeed. 


L.  S.  MoBSB,  Inspector. 

Annapolis,  East. 

No.  46. — *Roxbury,  3flc2  miles;  moimtain  settlement;  valuation, 
$3,000;  5  families;  no  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  9 
years.    Cause^ — ^no  pupils. 

No.  60.— ♦Cherryfield,  3x2  miles;  fairly  good;  valuation,  $4,587;  8 
families;  18  ohildpen;  schoolhouee,  good;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— did  not  want  a  school. 

Annapolis,  West. 

"No.  47. — ♦Lake  Munro,  3x2  miles;  forest  chiefly,  and  rocky;  valiM.- 
tion,  $1,815;  8  families;  5  children;  schoolhouse,  fairly  good;  witfaom 
school  1  year.    Cause,— could  not  get  a  teacher. 

Dighy. 

No.  21. — ♦Burton,  3  miles;  soil  good,  but  rocky;  valuation,  $2,925; 
9  families;  8  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Causey 
— did  not  want  a  school. 

No.  31. — ^Mount  Pleasant,  3  miles;  fairly  good;  valuation,  $12,816; 
19  famili^;  35  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — repairing  school  house. 

No.  32. — ♦Upper  Eossway,  4  miles;  fair  only;  valuation,  $6,000;  14 
families;  6  children;  schoolhouse,  g<^;  without  school  3  years.  Cause, 
—could  not  get  a  teacher.    Did  not  make  much  effort  to  get  one. 

Clare. 

No.  24. — ♦Harlem,  3  miles;  poor;  valuation  $5,950;  10  families; 
14  children;  schoolhouse,  fairly  good;  without  school!  year.  Cause,— 
apparently  did  not  want  a  school. 
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No.  26, — St.  Benoni,  2  miles;  fairly  gocni;  Taluation  $12,800;  20 
families;  45  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Cause^ 
—enlarging  and  repairing  school  building. 


Colin  W.  Roscoe,  Inspector.' 

Kings, 

No.  78. — ^Pine  Woods,  3x1  miles;  sandy  (poor);  valuation,  $4,000; 
30  families;  50  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — ^no  schoolhouse,  colored  people,  do  not  agree.  House  to  be  built 
during  vacation  and  a  school  provided  if  the  Commissioners  have  to  use 
new  amendment  in  the  law. 

No.  87. — North  Kiver,  5x3;  mountain  land  poor;  valuation,  $4,000; 
10  families;  15  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  4  years. 
Cause, — ^no  house,  people  not  united.  People  do  not  agree.  School  may 
have  to  be  worked  from  outside  under  new  law. 

No.  94. — ^Mt  Home,  3x3  miles;  poor  mountain  land;  valuation, 
$3,000;  5  families;  3  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  8 
years.  Cause,  not  children  for  school.  May  be  absorbed  by  another  sec- 
tion. 

No.  107. — Dalhousie  Eoad,  4x4  miles;  forest;  valuation  $2,000;  6 
families;  4  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  7  years.  Cause, 
—few  children.     Cannot  improve  conditions. 

West  Hants. 

No.  17. — Kenneteook  Dyke,  3x3  miles;  dyke  and  upland;  valuation, 
$21,180;  30  families;  35  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — ^building  schoolhouse.     Will  have  school  next  term. 

No.  43. — Crystal  Wave,  3x2  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $3,000;  10  fam- 
ilies; 10  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  16  years.  Cause, — 
few  children.  Boring  for  oil.  If  found,  school  will  be  established;  if 
not,  must  be  worked  from  outside. 

East  Hants. 

No.  53. — ^Lakeside,  4x2  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $2,000;  5  families;  7 
children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  1  year.  Cause,  no  house, 
people  not  in  earnest.  Absorbed  into  Grand  Lake  Section  by  Commis- 
sioners June  22nd,  1906. 
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Ikqlis  G.  Cbaig^  Inspector. 

Cumberland. 

No.  21.— Wallace  Bay,  3x2  miles;  the  best;  valuation,  $20,700;  19 
families;  15  children;  schoolhouse,  condemned;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — disaffected  towards  consolidation  with  Wallaae  Bay. 

No.  29. — Victoria,  4x1  miles;  good;  valuation,  $10,909;  16  famili^; 
9  children;  schoolhouse,  comfortable;  without  school  1  year.  Gauee, — 
Trustees  thought  the  number  of  scholars  did  not  warrant  a  school. 
School  current  year. 

No.  47. — ^Lower  Biver  Hebert,  2  3-4x1  3-4  miles;  dike  and  upland; 
valuation,  $17,750;  25  families;  50  children;  schoolhouse,  oondemned; 
without  school  8  years.  Cause, — heretofore  not  enough  scholars,  opoiing 
of  coal  mine  has  led  to  increase.    School  current  year. 

No.  68. — Clairmont,  4x2  miles;  fair,  but  very  hilly;  valuation, 
$11,000;  12  families;  7  children;  schoolhouse,  very  good;  without  school 
4  years.  Oause, — ^no  children.  Attending  school  at  Valley  Road— con- 
tiguous section. 

No.  84. — Westchester  Mountain,  2  1-2x2  miles;  fair  tillage  land; 
valuation,  $7,500;  13  families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  not  fit  for  use; 
without  school  3  years.  Cause, — Chouse  condemned.  Children  go  to 
flchool  in  Westchester  Valley. 

No.  85. — Westchester  Lake,  4x3  miles;  rocky  and  mountainous;  val- 
uation, $2,945;  7  families;  14  cliildren;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without 
school  3  years.    Cause, — without  resources.    School  current  year. 

No.  90. — Parmington  roads,  4x1-2  miles;  fair  mountain  land;  val- 
uation, $6,500;  10  families;  11  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without 
school  4  years.  Cause, — lack  of  interest.  Most  attend  a  private  school 
in  Williamsdale. 

No.  100. — Greenville  Cross  Roads,  2x1-2  miles;  poor  mountain 
land;  valuation,  $2,205;  9  families;  9  children;  schoolhouse,  second- 
class;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — ^neglect  and  want  of  means  of 
support.  Could  go  to  Westchester  by  conveyance,  3  miles  away.  School 
current  year. 

No.  103.— Kilarney,  2  1-2x1  miles;  the  best;  valuation,  $12,000;  6 
families;  4  children;  schoolhouse,  acceptable;  without  school  4  years. 
Cause,— heretofore  no  children.    May  have  school  part  of  current  year. 
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Parrshoro, 

N-Q.  24.— Harrison  Section,  3x1  1-2  miles;  intervale  and  upland; 

valuation,  $9,500;  9  families;    9  children;    schoolhouse,    fairly    good> 

witiiout  school  5  years.     Cause, — scarcity  of  children.     School  current 

year. 

West  Colchester, 

No.  27. — ^Beaver  Meadows,  3x  one  street;  fair  tillage  land;  valua- 
tion, $3,500;  3  families;  5  childien;  tchoolhouse,  very  poor;  without 
school  4  years.    Cause, — so  few  scholars.    Might  go  to  Pleasant  Hills. 

No.  28. — New  Britain,  2  miles;  good  mountain  land;  valuation, 
$2,792;  10  families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  new;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — ^too  poor.    Should  be  consolidated  with  Five  Islands. 


E.  L.  Armstbonq^  Inspector. 

South  Colchester. 

No.  10. — Springmont,  3x2  miles;  poor,  Cobequid  mountains;  valua- 
tion, $1,600 ;  8  families ;  2  children ;  schoolhouse,  poor ;  without  school  3 
years.  '  Cause, — cannot  support  a  school,  not  sufficient  pupils.  Section 
is  isolated,  being  eight  miles  from  nearest  school. 

No.  31. — Green's  Creek,  3x3  miles;  fair;  valuation  $5,700;  18  fam- 
ilies; 10  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — 
carelessness.    Can  be  divided  between  Green  Oak  and  Dartville. 

No.  36. — ^XJpper  BrookQeld,  2x2  miles;  poor,  mining  district;  valua- 
tion $4,500;  10  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school 
1  year.  Cause, — Failed  to  get  a  teacher.  Could  be  united  to  Brookfield;^ 
using  team  for  carriage  of  children. 

No.  39. — ^Riverside,  3x3  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $8,500;  12  families; 
8  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  one  year.  Cause, — did  not 
secure  a  teacher.    Might  be  united  with  Fort  Ellis,  four  miles  distant. 

No.  51. — Southvale,  3x3  miles;  poor,  hilly;  valuation,  $8,000;  20 
families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— no  good  reason  for  vacancy.  Ought  to  be  united  with  Meadowvale, 
schools  1  1-2  miles  apart. 

North  Pictou. 

No.  17. — College  Grant,  3  1-2x3  miles;  fairly  good;  valuation, 
$7,000;  18  families;  6  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  2 
years.  Cause, — deadlock  in  section;  no  prospects  for  a  school.  Must 
be  dismembered. 
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No.  46. — slower  Green  Hill,  3x3  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $9,000;  15 
families;  3  children;  schoolhoujae,  bad;  without  school  3  yeara.  Causes- 
small  number  of  pupils  in  section.  Can  be  dealt  with  by  Board  of 
School  Commissioners. 

No.  59. — Upper  Toney  River,  2x2  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $3,500; 
10  families;  2  children;  schoolhouse,  bad;  without  school  2  years. 
Cause, — ^lack  of  pupik.    Next  Board  meeting  will  deal  with  this  case. 

Soufk  Pictou. 

No.  53. — ^BossMd,  3k2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $6,000;  10  families; 
6  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause^ — no  reason 
given. 


A.  G.  Maodonald,  Inspector. 

Antigonish. 

No.  7. — C.  George  Point,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated,  but  fertile;  valu- 
ation, $11,000;  15  families;  24  children;  schoolhouse^  fair;  without 
school  1  year.    Cause, — salary  offered  too  small. 

No.  9. — Rear  G^rgeville,  4x2  miles;  elevated,  fair  land;  valuation, 
$10,000;  11  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1 
year.     Cause, — salary  offered  too  small. 


No.  14. — Dunmaglass,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $4,300;  14 
families;  6  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  6  years.  Cause, 
— ^fewness  of  pupils.  Could  be  consolidated  with  ^'Ardness,*'  Pictou 
county. 

No.  15. — Brown's  Mountain,  3x2;  very  elevated;  valuation,  $3,000; 
9  families;  4  children;  schoolhouse,  unfit  for  use;  without  school  5 
years.    Cause, — poverty  and  fewness  of  pupils. 

No.  16. — ^Maple  Ridge,  4x2  miles;  very  elevated  range;  valuation, 
$3,500;  14  families;  8  children;  schoolhouse,  out  of  r^Mdr;  without 
school  6  years.    Cause, — cannot  pay  sufficient  salary. 

No.  19. — Williams*  Point,  2x2  miles;  good  land;  valuation,  $8,500; 
15  families;  3  children;  schoolhouse,  neglected;  without  school  7  years. 
Cause, — ^fewness  of  pupils.    Annexation  to  the  town  section.  No.  1. 

No.  44. — ^W.  Lochaber,  4x1  miles;  fair  land,  but  hilly;  valuation, 
$11,000;  17  families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — salary  offered  too  small. 
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No.  51. — 'Bear  Springfield^  4x2  miles;  elevated  and  rocky;  yaliia- 
tion^  $6^500;  8  families;  9  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — salary  offered  too  small. 

53. — Stewart's  Mills,  4x1  1-2  miles;  hilly,  land  fair;  valuation, 
$4,800;  9  families;  7  children;  schoolhouse,  neglected;  without  school  3 
years.  Cause, — ^poverty  and  inappreciation  of  schools.  Some  of  the 
duldien  attend  a  neighboring  school. 

No.  54. — ^Mayfield,  3x2  miles ;  elevated  and  rocky ;  valuation,  $3,400 ; 
11  families;  7  children;  schoolhouse,  needs  repairing;  without  school  3 
years.  Cause,— cannot  offer  sufficient  salary.  Might  be  annexed  to 
Morven,  No.  79. 

No.  57. — ^Lower  Briley  Brook,  3x2  miles;    very    good;    valuation, 

$12,000;  17  families;  4  children;  schoolhouse,  decayed  state;  without 

school   4    years.     Cause, — ^fewness  of   pupils.    Annexation   to    Upper 
Briley  Brook,  No.  56. 

No.  58. — Beech  Hill,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $3,700;  11 ' 
families;  5  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  3  years.    Cause, 
— ^fewness  of  pupils.    Ccmsolidation  with  town  schools.,  a  possible  solu- 
tion. 

« 

No.  69. — Pinedale,  3x2  miles;  average  land;  valuation,  $4,500;  10 
families;  —  children;;  schoolhouse,  very  old;  without  school  7  years. 
Cause, — ^no  children. 

No.  64.— Big  Marsh,  3|x2  miles ;  fairly  good  land ;  valuation  $9,800 ; 
17  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  needs  repair;  without  school  3 
years.    Cause, — indifference  to  education. 

No.  68.— AshdaJe,  3x2  miles;  land  good;  valuation,  $11,000;  13 
families ;  7  children ;  schoolhouse,  fair ;  without  school  1  year.  Cause,— 
salary  offered  too  small. 

No.  71.— Middleton,  3x2  miles;  elevated,  fair  land;  valuation, 
$7,000;  12  families;  5  children;  schoolhouse,  decayed;  without  school  4 
years.  Cause,— fewness  of  pupils.  Should  be  consolidated  either  with 
44  or  72. 

No.  74.— Blackavon,  4x3  miles;  land  good;  valuation  $18,000;  25 
families;  30  children;  schoolhouse,  condemned;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause,- -building  a  new  schoolhouse.  This  section,  though  inactive  this 
year,  has  always  had  a  school. 

No.  79.— ^Morven,  3x2  miles;  elevated,  dry  soil;  valuation,  $4,000; 
10  families;  6  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  5  years! 
Cause,— poverty  and  fewness  of  pupils.  Annexation  to  *'  Mayfield,'*  No. 
54,  is  the  best  solution. 
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No.  82. — College  Grant,  3x1  1-2  miles;  elevated,  fair  land;  Talua- 
tion,  $3,500;  13  familiee;  9  children;  schoolhouae,  poor;  without  school 
7  years.  Canae, — fewness  of  pupils  and  poverty.  Hard  even  to  suggest 
a  remedy. 

Outfsboro, 

No.  6. — Qlencoe,  4x2  miles;  fair  land,  but  elevated;  valuation, 
$4,000;  13  families;  4  children;  schoolhouse,  very  poor;  without  school 
5  years.  Cause, — fewness  of  pupils  and  indifference.  Consolidation 
with  Roman  Valley  a  possible  solutioiL 

No.  7. — Alder  River,  4x3  miles;  land  below  average;  valuation, 
$3,500;  11  families;  8  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  4 
years.  Cause, — cannot  pay  necessary  salary.  Consolidation  with  Roman 
Valley  a  possible  solution. 

No.  9. — ^'^ Colored,"  3x2  miles;  rocky  and  poor;  valuation,  $3,000; 
25  families;  20  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — salary  o£Fered  too  small. 


No.  23. — ^Old  Road,  3x2  miles;  land  fair,  but  rocky;  valuation, 
$3,600;  15  families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — salary  offered  too  small. 


No.  33. — S.  Merland,  4x1  miles;  elevated,  poor  land;  valuation, 
$3,000;  8  families;  4  children;  schoolhouse,  very  poor;  without  school 
12  years.  Cause, — poverty.  Cannot  suggest  a  remedy  on  account  of 
its  isolation. 

No.  34. — ^Upper  Big  Tracadie,  4x2  miles;  elevated,  poor  land;  valu- 
ation, $4,800;  20  families;  25  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without 
school  1  year.    Cause, — salary  offered  too  small. 


No.  54. — Gosbee,  4x2  miles;  fair,  but  rocky;  valuation,  $1,800;  15 
families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— salary  offered  too  small. 

No.  55. — Yankee  Cove,  3x1  miles;  rocky,  fishing  coast;  valuation, 
$2,500;  6  families;  6  children ;' schoolhouse,  poor;  vrithout  school  4 
years.    Cause, — poverty  and  isolation. 

No.  56. — North  Branch,  4x2  miles;  fair  land;  valuation,  $3,000;  11 
families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— salarv  offered  too  small. 

No.  66. — ^Lundi,  4x2  miles;  fair,  but  rocky;  valuation,  $1,000;  11 
families;  15  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  a  new  section.  A  school- 
house  is  being  slowly  erected. 
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St.  Mary. 

No.  12. — Greenfield,  3x2  miles;  land 'fair,  but  stony;  valuation, 
$5^000;  15  families;  —  children;  schoolhouse,  decaying;  without  school 
11  years.    Cause, — ^no  children. 

No.  29. — W.  Liscomb,  4x2  miles;  land  rocky,  a  fishing  settlement; 
valuation,  $4,000;  16  families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without 
school  4  years.  Cause, — chiefly  indifference  of  parents.  Its  complete 
isolation  makes  a  remedy  difficult. 

No.  31. — ^Hollin's  Harbor,  5x2  miles;  fishing  the  only  industry; 
valuation,  $3,400:  15  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without 
school  3  years.  Cause, — salary  offered  too  femall.  Too  remote  to  be 
annexed  to  any  other  section. 


M.  J.  T.  MaoNbil,  Inspector. 

South  Inverness. 
No.  10.— Hillsdale. 

* 

No.  17. — ^Millan.    Now  united  with  Beatoli  as  "Dumbarton." 

No.  25. — N.  E.  Mabou.    Now  united  with  Mabou  Harbor. 

No.  33.— Scotch  Hill. 

No.  34. — ^Mull  Biver;  valuation,  $4,600;  19  children;  schoolhouse, 
poor;  without  school  1  year. 

No.  39. — Dennistown. 

No.  41. — Centennial;  valuation   $2,500;   27  children;   schoolhouse, 
very  poor;  without  school  1  year. 

No.  43. — Queensville. 

No.  45. — Rear  Long  Point. 

No.  47. — ^Duff;  valuation  $3,965;  21  children;  schoolhouse,  miser- 
able; without  school  1  year. 

No.  56. — Skye  Mountain. 

No.  57. — Judson. 

No.  58. — Caribou. 

No.  61.— Alba. 

No.  62. — Giiiis  Cove;  valuation,  $3735;  9  children;  without  school 
1  year. 
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No.  69. — ^Little  Harbor;  valuation,  $7,160;  16  cbildren;  without 
school  1  year.  % 

No.  70. — ^Big  Harbor  iBland;  yaluation  $1,750;  8  children;  without 
0chool  1  year. 

No.  72. — ^Dallas  Brook;  valuation,  $4,500;  19  children;  without 
Bcbool  1  year. 

As  far  aa  I  know,  moet,  if  not  all,  of  theee  aections  are  good  farmiog 
settlementB,  like  the  average  rural  diatrictB  of  Invemeae.  The  majority 
of  these  sections  I  never  visited,  as  they  were  not  operative  since  my 
incumbency,  and  how  long  pzeviously  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  but  one  general  cause,  viz.,  inability  to  secure  teachers  for 
amount  of  salaries  available.  Some  are  certainly  unable  to  offer  moie> 
Whether  this  is  true  of  all,  I  cannot  say. 

Richmond. 

No.  30. — Brae,  3  or  4  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,825;  25  children; 
schoolhouse,  fair ;  without  school  1  year.    Cause, — ^failed  to  get  a  teacher. 

No.  31. — ^Balmoral,  -3  or  4  miles;  good;  valuation,  $3,250;  14  chil- 
dren; schoolhouse,  very  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — ^failed  to 
get  a  teacher. 

No.  33. — Oban,  4  or  5  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,815;  14  children; 
schoolhouse,  fair ;  without  school  1  year.    Cause, — ^failed  to  get  a  teacher. 

No.  51. — Loch  Lomond,  N.,  4  miles;  good  land.  Cause, — ^no  school- 
house;  section  disorganized. 

No.  54. — ^L.  Lomond,  3  1-2  miles;  good  land;  valuation,  $3,270; 
13  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — salary 
offered  insufficient  to  attract  teacher. 

No.  69. — West  L'Ardoise,  1  1-4  miles;  ♦fair;  valuation,  $14,800; 
117  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  1  year.  Cause,— 
schoolhouse  destroyed  by  fire. 

♦  The  people  depend  mostly  on  the  fishing,  industry. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Inverness  county  to  be  able  to 
give  the  dimensions  of  sections,  and  having  no  returns,  I  do  not  know 
the  names  of  sections,  in  many  instances,  and,  therefore,  cannot  easily 
obtain  the  information  by  correspondence. 
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J.  MacKinnon^  Inspector. 

North  Inverness. 

No.  2.-;— Pleaflant  Bay,  3x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $4,000;  16  fam- 
Uibb;  18  children;  sckoolhoufie,  fair;  without  school  3  yeare.  Cause, — 
trauteee  could  not  secure  teacher.    Section  since  united  to  *^  Grantosh.'^ 

No.  1. — Grantosh,  3x2  miles;  poor;  valuation  $3,500;  20  families; 
29  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — ^trustees 
could  not  secure  teacher.     Section  joined  recently  to  Pleasant  Bay. 

No.  24. — ^Ingraham's  Brook,  3x2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $7,500; 
18  families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  £ood;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — ^former  schoolhouse  burned  (accident).  New  building  lately 
finished. 

No.  37.— Sight  Point,  3x1-2  miles;  poor;  valuation  $3,100;  16  fam- 
ilies; 20  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — 
salaiy  offered  too  low. 

No.  65. — Campbleton,  3x2  miles;  poor;  valuation  $3,000;  14  fam- 
ilies; 18  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  3  years.  Cause, — 
salary  offered  too  low.     Con^lidation  not  practicable. 

No.  66. — ^McLellan's  Mountain,  2  1-2x2  miles;  poor;  valuation, 
$2,500;  10  families;  14  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  3 
years.    Cause, — salary  offered  too  low.    Consolidation  not  practicable. 

No.  46. — Upper  East  Lake,  3x1  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $2,000;  10 
families;  8  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  4  years.  Cause, 
—salary  offered  too  low.    Consolidation  not  practicable. 

No.  50. — ^Miller,  3x1  1-2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $3,000;  12  families; 
25  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — salary 
offered  too  low. 

No.  59. — Ainslie  Glen,  3  1-2x2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,500;  18 
families;  24  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
—salary  offered  too  low. 

No.  61. — Centreville,  4x2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,500;  16  fam- 
ilies; 20  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — 
salary  offered  too  low. 

No.  54.— Eoseburn,  3x1  1-2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $3,200;  11  fam- 
ihee;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, — 
salary  offered  too  bw.    Should  be  united  to  "  New  Canada." 
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No.  55. — ^New  Canada,  3x2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $3,400;  14  fam- 
ilies; 12  children;  schoolhouae,  fair;  without  school  2  years.  Cause,— 
salary  oflEered  too  low.    Should  be  united  to  "  Hosebum." 

No.  56. — ^Albert,  3x2  miles;  poor;  valuation  $3,000;  15  families; 
18  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, — salaiy 
oflEered  too  low.     Should  be  united  to  "  New  Canada.^' 

No.  61. — North  Whycocomagh,  3x1  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $2,800; 
11  families;  13  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — salary  oflEered  too  low.    Should  be  united  to  "Salt  Springs.'' 

No.  67. — Lewis  Mount,  4x1  1-2  miles;  poor;  valuation  $2,000;  8 
families;  11  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— ^salary  oflEered  too  low.    Consolidation  not  practicable. 

No.  68. — ^Howard  Lakes,  4x1  1-2  miles;  poor;  valuation  $1,500;  12 
families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  4  years.   Cause, 
alary  offered  too  low.     Consolidation  not  practicable. 


Victoria  County. 

No.  7. — ^Upper  Baddeck,  3  1-2x1  1-2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,200; 
16  families;  22  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  2  years. 
Cau^, — ^unable  to  secure  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  31. — Eel  Cove,  3x1  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,500;  13  families; 
14  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  3  years.  Cause, — ^unable 
to  secure  teacher  for  salary  offered. 

No.  49. — Tarbert,  4x2  miles;  poor  upland;  valuation  $4,500;  20 
families;  30  children;  schoolhouse,  building;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — school  site  in  dispute ;  now  settled,  and  a  new  schoolhouse  built 

No.  66. — ^Meat  Cove,  2x1  miles;  poor,  rocky;  valuation,  $3,000;  12 
families;  14  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  3  years..  Cause, 
— ratepayers  interested  in  school  have  left  section;  those  remaining, 
indifferent. 

No.  45. — North  Harbor,  3x1  1-2  miles;  land  fair;  valuation,  $3,500; 
12  families;  8  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — insufficient  salary  offered.    Fishing  district. 

No.  50. — North  River,  3x1  1-2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $7,000;  14 
families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  2  years.  Cause, 
— section  arranging  to  consolidate  with  adjacent  sections. 

No.  33. — Plaister,  4x1  1-2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $6,500;  22  fam- 
ilies; 28  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  3  years.    Cause, — 
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two  years  occupied  in  wrangling  about  site;  a  new  building  was  then 
put  up^  but  was  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  finished^  and  destroyed. 

No.  35 — ^Wreck  Cove,  4^x1  miles;  poor,  valuation,  $3,000;  13  fam- 
ilies; 15  children;  schooDiouBe,  poor;  without  school  3  years.  Cause, — 
insufficient  salary  offered. 

No.  60. — Island  Point,  4x1  1-2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $6,400;  14 
families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  2  jeaxs.  Cause, 
— iusuffi^cient  salary,  offered. 

No.  27, — ^Plaister  Mines,  3x2  miles;  good;  valuation,  $4,000;  10 
families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  3  years.  Cause, 
— ^insufficient  salary  offered. 

No.  28. — Big  Hill,  4x2  miles;  poor;  valuation,  $3,200;  18  families; 
20  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  witiiout  school  1  year.  Cause, — ^insuffi- 
cient salary  offered. 

No.  39. — ^West  Ingonish,  4x1  1-2  miles ;  soil  fair ;  valuation,  $5,500 ; 
26  families;  40  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — ^trustees  declined  to  engage  teacher,  pending  repairs  on  school- 
house. 

No.  59. — Kempt  Head,  5x2  miles;  soil  good;  valuation  $11,300;  25 
families;  42  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
—trustees  neglected  until  too  late  to  look  for  a  teacher. 


T.  M.  Phelan-^  Inspector. 

Cape  Breton. 

No.  4. — ^Lingan  Barachois,  5x1  miles;  poor  for  farming;  valuation, 
$3,550;  14  families;  16  children;  schoolhouse,  very  poor?  without  school 
4  years.  Cause, — could  not  pay  a  teacher.  A  coal  mine  will  likely  be 
opened  here  soon. 

No.  6. — ^Lingan  Eoad.  Some  of  the  children  from  this  and  No.  4 
attend  at  LingaUj 

No.  7. — ^Kilkenny  Lake,  4x3  miles;  barren;  valuation,  $3,000;  9 
families;  7  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  7  years.  Cause, 
—cannot  support  a  school. 

No.  8. — ^Lakevale.     Cause, — cannot  support  a  school. 
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No.  15. — ^Lakeview^  d;xl  1-2  miles;  barren  and  swampy;  valuatioQ, 
$2,000;  6  familiee;  14  childien;  Bchoolhotise,  very  poor;  wittiout  school 
3  yoai8.  Gaii8e9--caimot  support  a  school.  This  section  will  likely  do 
better  soon,  as  the  Marconi  station  is  here. 

Ifo.  20. — South  Head,  2  1-2x1-2  miles;  rather  rough;  valuation, 
$6,250;  15  families;  26  diildren;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — disappointed  by  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  21. — False  Bay  Beach,  4x1  1-2  miles;  largely  wooded,  farms 
email;  valuation  $3,560;  15  familiee;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  veiy 
poor;  without  sdiool  5  years.  C^use, — cannot  support  a  school.  Could 
in  part  be  united  to  Homeville. 

No.  23. — ^Bound  Island,  3x1  miles;  somewhat  rocky;  valuation, 
$9,000;  15  families;  5  children;  schoolhouee,  poor;  without  school  4 
years.    Cause, — ^weakness  of  section  and  fewness  of  pupils. 

No.  25. — Home's  Boad,  5x1  miles ;  dry  and  hilly ;  valuation,  $8,620 ; 
17  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  very  fair;  without  school  5  years. 
Cause, — ^fewness  of  pupils,  I  am  told.    School  now  open. 

26. — ^Hill's  Boad,  3  1-2x2  miles;  rough  and  poor;  valuation,  $3^10; 
8  families;  5  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  8  years.  Ganse, 
— <;annot  support  a  school. 

No.  27. — ^Mira  Boad.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  re-open  school 
here.    Some  of  the  children  attend  one  o^  the  Sydney  schools. 

No.  33. — Sandfield,  4x3  miles;  undulating,  sandy;  valuation,  $6,000; 
12  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year. 

No.  35. — ^The  Meadows,  5x4  1-2  miles;  dry,  levd,  much  woods;  val- 
uation, $13,070;  30  families;  35  children;  schoolhouse,  new;  without 
school  1  year.    Cause, — did  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  42. — ^BalPs  Creek,  3  3-4x1  3-4  miles ;  good  farming  land ;  valu- 
ation, $9,840;  24  families;  34  children;  schoolhouse,  new  (nearly); 
without  school  1  year.    Cause,— did  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  45; — ^TJpper  Leitche's  Creek;  fair,  hilly;  schoolhouse,  very  poor. 
Cause, — cannot  support  a  school.  Some  of  the  children  attend  at 
Leitche's  Creek. 

No.  46.— Forest,  4  l-2pc2  miles;  hilly;  valuation,  $4,495;  12  fam- 
iliee; 10  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  witiiout  school  4  years.  Cause, — 
cannot  support  a  school. 
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No.  57. — ^Eureka,  4  3-4x2  mileB;  good  land;  valuation^  $11^550;  16 
families;  18  children;  schoolhonse^  good;  without  school  1  year.  Cauee^ 
—did  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  58. — ^Victoria,  2  1-2x1  miles ;  good,  diy  land ;  valuation,  $1,450 ; 
8  families;  26  childrai;  schoolhonse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— <lid  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  61. — Point  Aconi,  4x2  1-4  miles;  fair;  valuation,  $9,840;  23 
families;  22  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1  year.  Cause, 
— did  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  63. — ^Union,  4x3  miles;* fair,  sparsely  settled;  valuation, 
$12,620;  20  families;  15  children;  .schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  3 
years.  Cause, — disagreement  among  the  people.  School  now  open  in 
:temporary  quarters. 

No.  67. — Clark's  Koad,  5x3  miles;  dry,  high,  poor;  valuation, 
$10,000;  13  families;  7  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — ^Weakness  of  section.     School  now  open. 

No.  69. — Scatarie,  7x2  miles;  fair,  little  cultivated;  valuation, 
$2,000;  16  families;  30  children;  schoolhouse,  poor;  without  school  3 
years.    Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  76. — ^Kennington  Cove;  rocky,  barren.  Cause,— cannot  support 
a  school,  ae  few  people  remain. 

No.  76. — ^New  Boston,  4  1-2x1  miles;  hilly,  rocky;  valuation,  $6,000; 
21  families;  23  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  3  years. 
Cause, — ^the  people  seem  to  be  careless.  Haxd  to  get  a  teacher  who  will 
go  to  this  place. 

No.  79. — ^French  Boad,  4x4  miles;  fair,  dry;  valuation,  $5,858;  22 
families;  20  children;  schoolhouse,  new,  never  used;  without  school  1 
year.  Cause, — ^the  people  here  find  it  hard  to  get  a  teacher,  though  they 
make  an  honest  effort  to  do  so.  A  new  schoolhouse  was  built  during  the 
term. 

No.  80. — Ocean  View,  3j2  miles;  rough;  valuation  $4,160;  9  fam- 
ilies ;  3  children ;  schoolhouse,  very  poor ;  without  school  7  years.  Cause, 
—many  people  having  left  section,  those  who  remain  cannot  keep  a 
school. 

No.  83. — Gull  Cove,  6x2  miles;  barren,  rocky;  valuation,  $2,000; 
19  families;  18  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1  year. 
Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 
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No.  85.— Belfry,  6x2  mile«;  level,  fair;  valuation  $3,043;  20  faxBr 
iliee;  32  children;  schoolhouBe,  good;  without  school  5  years.  Caos^--^ 
cannot  get  a  teacher. 

No.  90. — Or.  Mira,  North,  4x2  1-2  miles;  level,  fair;  valuation^ 
$7,110;  14  families;  12  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  i 
years.     Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  91. — Caledonia,  2  1-2x2  miles;  fair,  much  woods;  valuati<Mi, 
$3,521;  10  families;  13  children;  schoolliouse,  fair;  without  school  X. 
year.    Cause, — cannot  get  a  teacher. 

No.  93. — Huntington's  Mountain^  3x2  1-2  miles;  very  hilly;  valua- 
tion,  $4,655;  11  families;  15  children;  schoolhouse,  very  poor;  without' 
school  4  years.    Cause, — cannot  support  a  school. 

No.  95.— Ben  Eoin,  3x2  1-2  miles;  hilly;  valuation,  $3,300;  9  fam* 
ilies;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  none;  without  school  21(?)  years* 
Cause, — cannot  support  a  school.    Part  could  be  joined  with  East  Bay* 

No.  96. — ^Brack's  Brook,  2  1-4x1  mUes;  very  hilly;  valuation^ 
$10,000;  28  families;  10  children;  schoolhouse,  good;  without  school  1 
year.    Cause, — did  not  get  a  teacher.    School  now  open. 

No.  99. — Glengarry,  3x1  1-4  miles ;  rough,  surrounded  by  barrens  and 
swamps;  valuation  $14,210;  11  families;  3  children;  schoolhouse,  fair; 
without  school  6  years.     Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  100. — ^Loch  Lomond,  5  3-4x1  1-4  miles;  dry,  very  fair;  valu/^' 
tion,  $7,484;  14  families;  15  children;  schoolhouse,  very  good;  withootT; 
school  1  year.    Cause, — could  not  get  a  teacher. 

No.  102. — ^Big  Glen.    Cause, — cannot  support  a  schooL 

No.  103 — ^MacAdam's  Lake,  3x2  miles;  fair,  level;  valuation,  $3^000; 
20  families;   25  children;  schoolhouse,  fair;  without  school  4 
Cause, — this  section  offers  a  good  salary,  hut  cannot  get  a^  teachesr. 

No.  117. — Bear  of  Beaver's  Cove,  6x5  miles;  rough  and  hilly, 
very  bad;  valuation,  $2,705;  7  families;  10  children;  schoolbouse,  poorj 
witiiout  school  5  years.    Cause, — cannot  support  a  school. 
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EDUCATION  OFFICE, 

Halifax,  28th  February,  1908. 

^ir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His 
Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of 
Nova  Scotia,  for  the  School  year  ended  31st  July,  1907. 

I  am,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant 

A.  H.  MACKAY, 
Stvpermtendent  of  Education. 

To  the  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Murray, 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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PART  I.  ;- 


GENERAL  REPORT,  1907. 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


ON  THE 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


1906-1907. 


To  The  Honorable  Duncan  Cameron  Frasbr, 

Lieutenant'GovemoT  of  Nova  Scotia. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor, — 

I  beg,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  Annual  Report 
on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  for  the  School  Year  ended 
3l8t  July,  1907. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  sub- 
mit as  supplementary,, the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  Education,  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public 
school  trustees  in  the  province.  They  contain,  among  other  infor- 
mation, the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the 
amount  of  the  provincial  aid  paid  each,  the  amount  of  the  muni- 
cipal fund  paid  each  section,  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teachers 
licensed  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School,  the  names  and 
standing  of  those  who  obtained  ''pass"  certificates  of  the  four 
provincial  High  School  grades,  the  provincial  Examination  Ques- 
tion papers,  the  courses  of  study  for  various  kinds  of  schools,  and 
the  latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 

Before  dealing  with  the  details  in  order,  it  may  prove  convenient 
to  summarize  the  more  significant  features  of  the  school  year. 

The  Technical  Education  Act  which  practically  provides  for  a 
sub-department  of  education,  was  immediately  put  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  school  year  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  starting  the  local  technical  schools  and  schools 
for  miners,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  Simultane- 
ously, the  plans  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  were  being 
prepared. 

The  Act  authorizing  the  periodical  dental  and  general  medical 
examinations  of  the  pupils  attending  school,  in  any  school  section, 
was  passed;  and  preparations  were  advanced  for  its  immediate 
operation  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and  other  progressive  centres  of 
population. 
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The  Act  authorizing  retiring  annuities  to  teachers  who  have 
served  thirty-five  years,  or  thirty  years  on  the  attainment  of  the 
age  of  sixty,  or  who  become  totally  disabled  after  a  service  of  at 
least,  twenty  years,  has  been  put  into  full  operation ;  and  the  City 
of  Halifax  is  the  first  to  have  organized  a  supplementary  local 
system  under  the  same  Act.  This  local  system  supplements  the 
provincial  annuities  which  range  from  $60  to  $150  according  to 
class,  to  produce  a  maximum  of  $600  per  annum  for  the  highest 
class. 

The  Nova  Scotia  College  of  Agriculture  in  affiliation  with  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro,  has  very  materially  increased 
its  prestige,  and  teachers  trained  in  the  Normal  School  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  alive  to  the  influence  which  can  be  exerted  in  the 
schoolroom  on  the  ideals  of  the  young  with  respect  to  the  high 
cultural  value  of  an  education  which  fits  people  to  govern  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  transform  their  surroundings  into  happy  homes, 
where  industry,  intellect,  good  morals  and  patriotism  unite  with 
higher  influences  to  develop  strong  bodies,  healthy  minds  and  use- 
ful purposes. 

There  still  continues,  unfortunately  for  Nova  Scotia,  but  fortu- 
nately for  Canada  as  a  whole,  a  great  demand  for  our  trained  teach- 
ers in  the  West.  This  emigration,  as  well  as  the  unusual  drift 
especially  of  male  teachers  into  other  professions  or  employments, 
was  offset  by  the  entry  of  481  new  teachers  into  the  service.  This 
is  37  more  than  the  previous  year,  the  majority  of  them  being 
untrained,  however. 

Although  there  was  no  general  increase*  in  the  total  attending 
the  public  schools,  the  number  of  schools  open  was  nineteen  greater 
than  during  the  preceding  year,  when  they  numbered  2,446.  The 
present  year,  therefore,  gives  us  the  largest  number  in  the  history 
of  the  province,  2,465  schools. 

Vacant  schools  which  in  1904  reached  a  maximum  of  240,  and 
in  1906  were  reduced  to  187,  have  been  reduced  to  167 — an 
improvement  of  twenty  within  the  year.  Of  these  vacant  schools, 
121  are  in  the  six  eastern  counties  of  the  province,  leaving  only  46 
in  the  twelve  western  counties.  In  the  western  two-thirds  of  the 
province  the  vacant  school  epidemic  has  practically  disappeared— 
for  the  average  three  or  four  vacant  schools  in  each  county  are  doc, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  inspectors'  reports,  partly  to  the  absence 
of  a  school  population  in  the  section,  or  to  the  nearness  of  the  school 
ih  another  section  where  for  the  year  there  is  a  virtual  union  of 

the  sections,  or  to  accidents  which  do  not  recur  annually. 

1  '  '  -~ —  * 

*  Nova  Scotia  shows  the  largest  attendance  at  school,  for  the  popiUatiOD,  of  any  ooootiT 
in  the  world.    See  U.  S.  A.  Rep.,  lOOR,  VoL  2,  pp.  2472^ 
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Special  attentioD  is  at  present  being  given  to  the  amelioration' 
of  the  rural  school  conditions  in  the  eastern  counties  and  a  favor- 
able showing  is  expected  by  the  end  of  another  year. 

An  improvement  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  1,084  teachers 
remained  in  the  same  school  section  in  which  they  were  employed 
the  year  before,  as  against  only  952  the  previous  year. 

The  average  salaries  from  the  school  sections  are  increasing, 
bat  much  more  slowly  than  the  rate  of  other  wages  and  general 
cost  of  living.  For  males  of  classes  A,  B,  C  and  D,  the  increases 
of  the  average  salary  are  respectively  as  follows: — ^$18.26,  $38.61,- 
$54.97  and  $15.79.  For  female  teachers  the  increases  are  respect- 
ively: $— .— ,  $14.27,  $2.59,  and  $— .— .  Notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  trained  teachers,  the  average  salary  of  female  class  A 
teachers  fell  $5.40,  and  class  D,  $1.82.  This  indicates  that  trustees 
generally  do  not  find  them  to  be  of  so  much  value  as  male  teachers, 
who  now  number  only  354  as  against  2,272  female  teachers. 

During  the  year,  male  teachers  decreased  by  12,  while  female 
teachers  increased  by  60.  These  facts  suggest  that  a  premium 
in  favor  of  male  teachers  might  be  justified  by  their  value  as  demon- 
strated by  the  estimation  of  trustees,  especially  for  certain  schools. 

The  Acadian  Headers,  Nos.  I,  II  and  III,  were  introduced  into- 
the  French  schools  during  the  year,  where  they  are  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  They  are  in  every  respect  the  peers  of  the  Englisb 
Readers. 

Definition  of  Terms. 

The  following  definitions  may  be  useful  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  their  technical  sense  in  Nova  Scotian  statistics.  Something 
of  this  kind  has  been  stated  to  be  desirable  in  education  reports  by 
the  Federal  Conference  on  Education  within  the  Empire,  which 
met  at  London  in  May  last. 

Division,  the  territory  in  charge  of  a  school  inspector — ati  inspector- 
ate— ^12  in  the  province. 

IHetriot,  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Board  of  District 
School  Conunissioners,  33  in  the  province,  having  jurisdiction  now  mainly 
in  determining  the  hounds  of  the  school  section,  the  inspector  heing  secret- 
tary  of  each  board  within  his  division. 

Section,  the  self-governing  school  territory,  in  rural  regions  normally 
about  four  miles  in  diameter,  administered  by  a  board  of  three  trustees 
serving  three  years,  one  of  whom  is  elected  in  place  of  the  retiring  trustee 
at  the  atinual  meeting  of  ratepayers  who  vote  supplies  to  be  levied  on  tiie 
section.  Incorporated  towns  and  cities  are  school  sections  whose  Boards 
of  School  Commissioners  are  composed  of  representatives  from  their  respect- 
ive councils  and  appointees  by  the  provincial  government. 

Schools,  departments  presided  over  by  one  teacher,  whether  there  are 
one   or   more    departments  (class    rooms)    in   the    same    school  htsCtding,    A 
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"'school*'    represents   a   teacher   in   charge  of  a  full  class  of  pupils,  in  a 
4ehooi  room, 

Unffraded  or  "  miscellaneous  "  schools  are  those  found  as  a  rule  in  tbe 
less  populous  rural  sections,  with  only  one  teacher  ox  with  a  teacher  and 
an  aaaiatant  who  merely  aids  tlie  teacher.  A  teacher  with  one,  or  eveti  two 
fisaistant8,  make  only  one  school  •  in  the  sense  used  in  the  statistics.  In  a 
school  building  with  one  principal  and  ten  subordinate  teachers  and  none 
or  several  assista'nts,  ^ere  are  normally  eleven  schools,  the  principal  hav- 
ing his  own  "school.'  Such  a  school  would  be  a  graded  one,  of  course. 
Sometimes  the  members  of  a  stafi  of  teachers  exchange  classes;  bu^  when 
each  teacher  does  full  work,  and  keeps  the  register  of  one  full  class,  there 
is  a  school  for  each  "  teacher." 

Uommon  School  Qrades,  are  the  grades  of  pub ttc  school  work  prescribed 
for  the  first  eight  years  with  pupils  averaging  from  6  to  14  years  of  age. 

High  School  Oradea,  are  the  grades  of  puhUc  school  work  prescribed  for 
the  next  four  years  of  study,  with  pupils  averaging  from  14  to  18  yean 
of  age.  The  provincial  program  for  these  grades  is  wider  than  the  curricu- 
lum for  any  pupil  who  is  allowed  wide  options. 

A  County  Academy  is  the  high  school,  generally  in  the  shire  town, 
which  is  open  free  to  all  within  the  county  who  have  passed  the  academy 
entrance  examination  (on  the  syllabus  of  Grade  VIII),  for  which  it 
receives  an  extra  provincial  grant,  called  the  academy  grant.  There  are 
many  high  schools  superior  to  several  of  the  county  academies.  Pupils 
are  allowed  to  do  high  school  work  even  in  ungraded  rural  schools  when 
the  teacher  and  trustees  arra'nge  for  it. 

The  Olaasea  of  Teachers  are  four,  aldo  known  as  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  having 
respectively  at  least  the  scholarship  of  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  plus  pro- 
fessional training,  and  when  engaged  in  teaching  in  approved  common 
schools  recei'^ing  respectively,  $60,  $90,  $120,  and  $150  per  annimi  as 
FrovmcMU  Aid,  Class  A  teachers  in  specified  positions  in  approved  high 
schools  or  academies,  receive  $180;  the  principid  $210. 

The  Provincial  Aid  above  described  is  paid  semi-an'nually  from  the 
Provincial  Treasury  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors. 

The  Municipal  School  fund  is  formed  by  levying  on  the  property  of  a 
municipality  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  36  cents  per  head  of  the  population. 
It  is  distributed  to  each  board  of  school  trustees  on  the  order  of  the  super- 
intendent at  the  rate  of  $25  for  every  teacher  employed,  and  the  balance, 
the  major  portioti,  in  proportion  to  the  days  attendance  of  the  pupila  in 
each  school  section. 

Sectional  Aeaeeement  denotes  the  amount  voted  by  the  ratepayers  ol  a 
school  section,  to  be  levied  on  it  as  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  support  of 
school.  This  is  supplemented  as  above  by  the  municipal  fund,  and  aided 
by  the  provincial  grant  to  the  teacher.  The  sectional  assessment  is  thft 
main  support  of  the  school,  amounting  on  the  average  to  about  twice  the 
provincial  and  municipal  aids  combined. 

The  Percentage  of  annual  enrolment  daily  present  is  calculated  on  the 
number  who  attended  any  time  during  the  year,  and  hence  is  comparatively 
low,  57.1  for  the  present  year.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  blameabk 
irregularity  of  attendance,  for  it  includes  the  older  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  school  when  opened  in  August  until  they  obtain  employment  in  their 
life  work,  those  who  attend  school  for  the  winter  months  when  employ* 
ment  may  be  slack,  and  the  large  nimiber  of  young  pupils  who  attend  foi 
the  first  time  in  May  until  the  year  closes  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  better  measure  of  regularity  of  attendance  is  the  Percentage  of  those 
on  the  roll  auring  the  quarter  in  daily  attendance.  In  all  the  schools  of  the 
province  this  was  last  year  67.6  per  cent. 

In  the  County  Academies  these  two  percentages  of  attendance  were 
respectively  75.8  and  83.4.  Were  the  percentage  on  the  roll  in  attendance 
calculated  for  each  month,  or  each  week,  as  it  is  done  in  some  countries,  it 
would  show  a  correspondingly  higher  rate  of  regularity  of  attendance. 
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The  omission  of  the  average  annual  attendance  of  the  total  enrolment 
in  educational  statistics,  is  a  serious  defect  making  comparative  studies 
between  countries  impossible.  The  quarterly,  or  perhaps  monthly  percentages 
should  also  be  given,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  regularity  of  those  then 
on  the  roll  and  who  should  be  daily  at  school.  The  percentage  of  attend- 
ance on  the  monthly  rolls  would  give  for  all  the  schools  of  the  province  over 
70  per  cent.;  for  town,  schools,  over.  80  per  cent.,  and  for  many  of  the 
academies  and  other  leading  high  schools,  over  90  per  cent. 

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 
1. — Sections. 

1906.     1907.   Increase.  Decrease. 

School  Sections  in  Province 1828  '    1830  2        

Sections  without  Schools 187         167        ...  20 

2. — Schools. 

Schools  in  operation 2446  2465  19  .... 

session  under  50  days  ...  10  18  8  .... 

"    50dys,undV100dys  33  38  5        

*'100         "        150   "  115  99  ...  16 

"  150         "        200   "  387  592  205        

200         "     full  term  1142  964  ...  178 

full  year 759  754  ...  6 

Average  days  in  session .  .  .  .  ; 197 .4  1 93 . 3  ...  4.1 

3.— Teacheks. 

Number  of  Teachers 257^8  2626         48 

Normal  trained.  1032  1033           1 

Class  A  Male  Teachers 58  61           3 

"     A  Female     "          .    24  26           2 

"     B  Male         ''  99  101           2 

"     B  Female     "        419  439         20        

*'     C  Male         "       127  105  ...            22 

"     C  Female     "        943  969         26        

"     D  Male         "        82  87           5 

"     D  Female     "        826  838         12 

New  Teachers 444  481  37 

Teachers,  service  1  year  or  under .  . .  660  688         28 

"       1  to    2  years 351  332  ...            19 

"       2  to    3       "     248  282  34       

"       3  to    4       "     217  201  ...            16. 

"       4  to    5       "     173  183  10       

"       5  to    7       "     265  283  18       

"       7  to  10       "     212  201  ...            11 

"     10  to  15       "    184  181  ...              3 

"     15  to  20       "     112  112  

"     20  to  30       "    118  123           5 

"     30  years  and  over  .  .  38  40           2 
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4. — ^Attenda  NCE. 
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.Pupils  on  Register,  Ist  q'ter.  . 

2Dd 
3rd 
4th 

Av'ge  daily  attend'ce,  Ist  q'tr. 

2nd 
3rd 
4th 


li 
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1906. 

83,877 
91,541 
95,161 
100,205 
60,862 
59,261 
56,663 
58,464 


1907. 

84,585 

91.391 

94,011 

99,836 

60,677 

56,224 

51,555 

59,e306 


Increaso.  Docrease. 

708  

160 

1,150 

369 


325 


842 


Total  days  attend'ee  for  year .  1 1,999,1 58  11,332,238 

"       "     in  school  year 211  208 

Percentage  of  annual  enrolm*t        58 . 9  57  . 1 

Av'ge  of  quarterly  percentages        68 . 8  67.5 

Classification  of  Pupiijs. 


3,037 
5,008 


666,920 

3 

1.8 

1.3 


Grade  I  (and  Kindergarten)  .  .  23,401 

II        12,567 

III        12,794 

IV       12,636 

V         10.537 

VI       8,007 

VII     7,ll« 

VIII 5,635 
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Total  in  Common  School  Grades.  92,693 
Grade  IX     4,480 

X      2,071 

XI     978 

XII 110 


Xt 


<( 


Total  in  High  School  Grades . .  7,639 

Total  in  Public  Schools 100,332 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exam    .  4,148 

Passed  in  Grades  written  for.  .  2,196 
Full   Academic    High    School 

Pupils 1,775 

Full   Non-Academic   High 

School  Pupils 4,692 

Partial 1,172 


24.559 

11,783 

12,272 

12,6S6 

11,020 

8,690 

6,158 

5,193 

92.361 

4,378 

2,117 

1,038 

113 

7,646 

100,007 

4,047 

2,085 

1,7^0 

4,589 
1,277 


1,158 


50 

483 
683 


46 

60 

3 


784 
522 


•  *  a 

958 
442 

832 
102 

•  •   • 
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325 

101 
111 


103 


105 


6.  — SEcrnoN    Statistics. 
Property  in  Section     $99,776,085  $102,070,302  $2,294,217 


School  Pr'ty 
Vote  at  annual  Meet  g 
Buildings  and  repairs 
Vols,  in  Sch'l  libraries 
Maps,  charts,  globes,  &c. 


2,048,739 

655,705 

91,617 

31,390 

9,009 


2,146,157  97,418    

616,430  $39,275 

87,655  3,962 

34,712     3323  

9,342       333  
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7. — Total  Expenditure. 

1908.                      1907.  Inoreaae.        Decrease^ 

Total  Provincinl  Aid. .  $270,925.56  $277,iJ5.53  $6,489.97 

Municipal  Funds    147,088.84     146,958.87       $    129.97 

Sec.  Assessment.     655,705.50     616,430.54     39,274.96 

Exp  ture  Public  Educ'n  1,073,719,90  1,040,804.94     32,914.96 


8. — Enrolment  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils. 

Total  annual  enrolment.  .  100,332  100,007        325 

Daily  present  on  an  av'ge  59,165  57,173        1992 

9. — Miscellaneous. 

Teachers*  licenses  issued.  .  816  771  ....  45 

M.  P.  Q.  certificates 543  648  105     

Mechanic  Science  pupils.  ..  2,029  1,985  ....  44 

Domestic        "           *•      .  .  1,677  1,715  3S     

School  libraries 234  245  11     

Value  of  libraries $26,821  $24,072  ....  $2,749 

School  gardens 73  81  8     

In  Military  Cadet  Corps .  .  290  287            3 

Teachers  in  Graded  Sch'ls  1,020  1,029  9     

Pupils  in  Graded  Schools  51,499  51,354            145 

Tchrs  in  Ungraded  Sch'ls  1,558  1,597  39     

Pupils             "               "  48,838  48,653            180 
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HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  historical  and  comparative  statistics  given  in  the  following 
tabulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  explain  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  comment : 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

(A)    Before  the  Free  School  System. 


Year 

Average  No.  of 
Teachers,      Winter 
aud  Sanimer. 

Averaee  No,  of  Pupils 
enrolled,       Winter 
and  Summer 

1 

1 

CO 

a    , 
p  — 

J* 

ProviDoial  GranU. 

Total  Coat  of  Schools. 

Annual  Cost  per 
Pupil  "enrolled." 

RnfABKH. 

1820 

S,34,720 

■    •    •   •    • 

•\ 

4 

217 

•   •      •   •   o 

375 
423 
457 
444 
530 
550 
648 
854 
939 
935 
1001 
1041 
896 
878 
967 

5,514 
6,639 
12,000 
12,941 
11,771 
13,161 
12,573 
15,292 
16,000 
20.910 
29,382 
29,723 
30,979 
33,960 
34,729 
25,328 
20,679 
32,762 

8 

f 

9 

1831 

$  48,792 
31,367 
57,602 
37,468 
49,813 
60,000 

Common 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1841 

%  7.338 
16,628 
17,865 
27,323 
28.000 

38,706 
74,230 
56,333 
77,136 
78,000 

93   29 

5  64 
4  40 

6  04 
4  88 

Schools  onlj. 

• 

4 

2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
1850 
1 
2 

83,973 
92,272 
88.190 
79,828 
93,172 

100,556 
93,611 

107,107 

36.112 
34.396 
36,255 
37,712 
43,394 
42,368 
42,675 
47,982 

120,095 
126,668 
124,446 
117.640 
136.566 
142.924 
136.286 
155.389 

4  09 
4  26 
4  02 
3  46 

3  93 
6  64 

4  61 
4  74 

^         and 
High  Schools* 

J.  W.  Dawsoo. 

t€ 

4 

907 

31,010 

103,608 

46,642 

150,260 

4  85 

Me&R. 

6 
7 
8 
9 
1860 
1 
2 
3 
4 

1002 
1127 
1061 
1059 
1043 
1092 
1072 
1112 

31,307 
34,356 
33,742 
35,581 
35,293 
33,652 
36,087 
37,483 
35,405 

104,047 
128,222 
129,672 
135.041 
121,873 
129.775 
129,999 
130.664 
115.226 

42,355 
63,519 
53,319 
46,891 
46,742 
46,833 
47,888 
46,472 
47,930 

146,402 
181,741 
182,991 
181,932 
167.616 
176.608 
177.887 
176,136 
163,166 

4  68 
6  29 

5  42 

5  11 
4  75 

6  25 
4  93 
4  70 
4  61 

A.  Forrester. 
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(B).     Under  the  Free  School  System. 
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rfaJ 
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if 
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1 
1 

■s 

1^ 
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1886 

.,. 

39,461 

23,572|60.0 

1124,673 

1  93.263 

#217,936 

S925 

lUnd, 

1059 

60,574 

20.239 

57.8 

176,252 

t'55,'462 

136,821 

368,.->35 

12  60 

1310 

65,896 

.16,943 

56.1 

262.913 

91,477 

162.000 

616,300 

13  98 

1390 

68,612 

.1B.78t 

58.2 

298,669 

91,958 

164,750 

556,:(67 

13  98 

1615 

74,1.10 

43,078 

58.1 

286,754 

91,760 

167,3-*7 

.545.901 

12  67 

187t 

1.169 

75,279 

42,177 

56.0 

266,160 

91,762 

174.602 

532,524 

12  62 

Huut 

1620 

75,995 

43.612 

37,4 

247,309 

91.762 

176,174 

515,146 

a  81 

1592 

73.638 

^0,806:55, 4 

245.759 

95.461 

ni,r^ST) 

Sia.filfi 

12  66 

\m 

74..i97 

41.392  55,3 

285,274 

105,029 

165.562 

536,865 

12  04 

1658 

76,'J77 

44.  US  55.0 

287,349 

107,301 

175,013 

569,663 

12  90 

1 

I77S 

79,123 

44,S39'56.3 

320,130 

107.396 

185.665 

813,091 

13  86 

1810 

79.813 

45,:)73;5B,3 

338.838 

106,781 

194,605 

640,224 

14  11 

Allison.     ^ 

1888 

82.364 

46.S9( 

56.8 

324,5.'HI 

106,8.13 

2114,286 

635,649 

13  6) 

1934 

H2,616 

4H,B51 

.iB.O 

368,282 

106.920 

208.115 

688,317 

13  96 

1985 

92,998 

45.857 

56-4 

107,181 

205,575 

M 

im 

1809 

76,.193 

42  580 

55.7 

'2Si,'66i 

107,181 

196,217 

584  959 

"li'ii 

1881 

78.838 

4.3.461 

53.1 

386.i'B6 

106.695 

185,519 

578,300 

13  31 

1932 

70,0*2 

43.746 

56.3 

290.664 

11I6.919 

184,627 

682.140 

13  31 

1 

1961 

80,477 

45.650 

68.7 

316.477 

120.340 

186,088 

622,005 

!3  65 

2014 

82  153 

47,280  57.6 

314,172 

liO  .345 

l»  1,124 

625,641 

13  23 

2054 

84,025 

48,398!57.8 

.334,044 

120.3-J8 

199.188 

653.560 

13  5<I 

2111 

85,714 

.■;i,142'S9.6 

.321,964 

120.377 

200,834 

6.52,165 

12  75 

2143 

85,474 

60,055 

58,6 

337,216 

119,047 

216,0S6 

87a..348 

13  43 

216.1 

S4.534 

48,707 

57.0 

346.314 

118,485 

311,190 

675,995 

13  88 

^182 

M  t'I9 

50,038 

592 

341.716 

118,281 

2)2,022 

672,019 

)3  45 

IBM 

2214 

85,482 

49.BV0 

58.0 

377,5'29 

118,349 

213,434 

709.312 

14  20 

2229 

8.3.548 

40.347 

59.0 

393.077 

118,301 

213,906 

725,284 

14  69 

MoaKay. 

2319 

85  077 

50,975  50.8 

410.017 

120,127 

216.430 

746,574 

14  6.-. 

04,890 

50.in3'd2.S 

4)3,448 

89,623 

166,040 

069,111 

13  35 

[Jy.«r'). 

2351 

08.711 

51.152151, 8 

454.200 

120,507 

220,4.36 

79.5,143 

16  64 

2399 

I00,a65 

S4.008 

53.7 

453,144 

119,900 

238,760 

Sll,»>4 

15  03 

2438 

101, OT> 

54,015 

53.4 

450,072 

120.018 

242,345 

S13,335 

15  06 

24S6 

100,847 

54,9-22 

54,4 

448,263 

119,602 

242,611 

810,676 

14  76 

a 

2510 

101,203 

57,771 

57.0 

473.104 

119,869 

24.5,837 

838,610 

14  52 

2404 

100,617 

65.918 

5S.5 

447,9  6 

120,082 

246,462 

814.460 

14  56 

IM 

2597 

100.129 

56.224 

56.1 

619,630 

119,923 

318,.309 

887,8.52 

15  79 

1 

249S 

«8,41ft 

63,643 

54.5 

470.108 

119,876 

264,778 

844.762 

IS  76 

2492 

90,050 

55  438 

55.9 

538,8A1 

117.376 

257.616 

913.843 

16  48 

s 

24M 

98,768 

65,213 

5.1.9 

562,360 

121.016 

263,092 

936,468 

16  94 

M 

3441 

96,886 

54.000 

55.  H 

569,746 

146,-382 

268,904 

985  031 

18  24 

iota 

100.352 

56,342 

56.3 

676,.'W0 

145,627 

271.667 

993  844 

17  64 

267( 

100,!t32 

59.165 

58. B 

6SB,70S 

147,08S 

270.926 

1073,720 

18   15 

!•?! 

100,007 

67,173 

57,1 

616,431 

146,9.58 

277.415 

1040.805 

18  2(1 

*In  1893  ttiB  traniition  wu  made  from  tlie  Kctioiri  year  of  tmo  tamii  endiog  on  th« 
3lit  Ootolwr  to  thesctioDl  ; ear  of  cnir  term  endine  on  the  31  Ht  July.  Thin  school  ysar, 
tbaiefore,  oonaiatMl  of  the  nine  nalendar  moDtbs  from  the  first  of  November  10  the  Slat 
of  July,  1893  From  this  date  tlie  »tc(md  oolumn  of  tlie  table  above  gtven  tbc  "  No.  of 
TcachBTl  dnriDR  the  year,"  sad  the  third  column  ^ivea  the  "  Annual  Enrulmeot." 

Cnrret  of  the  more  important  of  theae  atatistics  are  nhown  on  the  next  page. 
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School  Expenditure  per  Capita  of  "Average  Attendance" 
IN  the  United  States  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Ontario,  for  the  School  Years  ended  as  follows: 


Ybae. 


The   United 
States. 

Noi  th   Atlantic 
States. 

South  Atlantic 
States. 

South    Central 
SUtes. 

North  Central 
SUtes.. 

Western  States. 

• 

.2 

1 

> 
o 

c 
O 


1S7J. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 

1881. 

1882. 

1888 . 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


'* 


5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 

5 

*» 
o 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

20 

21 

21 

22 

24 

25 


20t»18 


93 
06 
85 
91 
70 
64 
67 
97 
71 
61 
05 
55 
63 


18 
19 
19 
20 
19 
17 
16 
16 
15 
17 
17 
18 
18 


12  19 


06 
07 
71 
55 
23 
54 
20 
58 
62 
41 
76 
67 
76 
99 
28 
14 
38 
75 


19 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
26 
28 
28 
29 
29 
31 
33 
33 
35 


14  36 


40'  38 


31 

86 
89 
89 
17 
14 
89 
55 
05 
64 
14 
36 
17 
37 
19 
11 
38 
60 
64 
58 
66 
89 
91 
21 
84 
45 
77 
34 
11 
82 
52 
28 
19 
75 
50 


$10  27 

10  46 

9  25 

9  01 

9  98 

8  65 

7  68 

7  21 

6  76 

6  60 

7  22 

7  63 

7  46 

7  44 

7  32 

7  33 

7  33 

7  61 

7  77 

7  78 

8  52 

8  74 

8  «5 

8  61 

8  58 

8  87 

9  32 

8  97 

9  79 

9  69 

9  61 

9  79 

10  17 

10  57 

11  54 

811  55 


5  76 

6  48 

7  64 

8  24' 
7  64' 


16  28 

17  40 

19  93 

21  02 

22  74 
24  95 


•Three-foarths  of  a  ye  ir. 
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Expenditure  "per  pupil  in  average  attendance"  in  each  State 
OF  U.  S.  A.,  IN  Ontario  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  year 

1905 — ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  AMOUNTS: 


Nevada j549  69 

New  York 47  40 

MaRsachusetts 44  87 

Colorado  ....    .      41  89 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia ....    41   28 

California 40  80 

Montana 39  28 

New  Jersey 37  78 

North  Dakota 37  27 

Rhode  Island    36  92 

Arizona 32  67 

Wyoming 31   78 

South  Dakota 31  61 

New  Hampshire.  ......    31   22 

Pennsylvania 30  60 

Minnesota 30  19 

Utah 29  50 

Connecticut 29  27 

Nebraska 28  64 

Wisconsin    28  34 

Ohio 28  21 

Illinois 28   31 

Indiana. ...:..,    .....    27  67 

Iowa 27  47 

Vermont 27  39 

Washington 27  09 


Oregon $26  27 

Indian  Territory 26  10 

Ontario 24  97 

Michigan 23  60 

Idaho 22  39 

Kansas 22  08 

Missouri 21  46 

Maryland 21  32 

Maine ....  20  65 

Delaware .    ...  17  93 

NovaScotia 17  64 

West  Virginia.  .  .    16  95 

Oklahoma 16  49 

Louisiana 1 4  83 

New  Mexico 14  09 

Texas 12  76 

Florida 11   30 

Virginia 11   05 

Arkansas 9  43 

Kentucky 8  59 

Tennessee 8  41 

Mississippi 8  01 

Georgia   7  47 

Alabama 7  03 

North  Carolina 6  90 

South  Carolina 6  51 
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School  Sections. 

There  have  been  a  few  consolidations  of  small  sections,  one 
division  of  a  section  and  a  few  new  sections  effected  during  the  year, 
resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  two.  There  are  now,  therefore,  1,830 
organized  school  sections  in  the  province.  The  regular  size  of  the 
school  section  is  the  area  covered  by  a  two  mile  radius  revolving 
around  the  school  house  as  a  centre,  and  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  8,000  acres.  The  irregularity  of  the  geographical  features  of 
the  country  in  many  places  prevents  the  formation  of  this  ideal 
territory.  Sometimes  it  must  be  narrow,  bounded  by  two  inlets  on 
the  coast  or  running  along  a  narrow  river  valley  with  no  settlements 
beyond.  These  linear  sections  are  limited  in  length  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  convenient  for  young  pupils  to  walk  more  than  tw^o 
or  two  and  a  half  miles  to  school ;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  well 
exceed  five  miles  in  length  without  providing  for  the  carriage  of 
those  more  distant  a  portion  of  the  way.  This  is  so  expensive, 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  great  reluctance  to 
attempt  any  such  arrangement.  Such  sections  are  likely  to  be 
weak  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxable  property  for  the  support  of 
school.  As  the  geographical  conditions  do  not  allow  of  its  enlarge- 
ment, its  smallness  is  looked  upon  as  necessary,  and  can  therefore 
be  placed  by  the  District  School  Commissioners  on  the  list  of  Poor 
Sections  entitled  to  50  per  cent,  more  Municipal  Fund  and  33% 
per  cent,  more  of  Provincial  Aid. 

What  is  Wrong  in  Organizing  Small  Sections? 

A  tendency  is  observed  in  some  places,  even  in  poorly  settled 
districts,  to  make  the  school  section  smaller  than  the  size  recom- 
mended, in  some  cases  being  unnecessarily  of  no  more  than  half 
the  standard  size.     When  District  Boards  create  such  sections, 
they  are  doing  an  injustice  to  (1)  the  other  sections  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and   (2)   to  the  teachers  of  the  province.      (1)  Because 
every  such  uiadersized  section  takes  $25  out  of  the  money  to  be 
distributed  according  to  attendance  of  pupils  within  the  munici- 
cipality ;  and  (2)  because  the  provincial  aid  paid  to  the  teacher  of 
a  few  pupils  in  such  a  section  has  been  deducted  from  the  grants 
paid  to  teachers  throughout  the  province,  the  most  of  whom  are 
teaching  full  sized  schools.     For  instance,  a  county  which  now 
contains  a  large  number  of  closed  schools,  had  for  years  been  receiv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  teachers  of  the  province,  twice  as  much 
Provincial   Aid   as   it   was   fairly   entitled   to,   just    because    the 
school  sections  were  on  the  average  only  one-half  of  their  proper 
8ize.     This  is  one  reason  why  District  Boards  should  never  give 
corporate  existence  to  an  undersized  school  section.     Another  rea- 
Bon  is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  especially  in  thinly  settled  communi- 
ties, a   small  section   is  not   likely   to   have   means   enough   to 
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supplement  the  other  grants  by  local  assessment  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  school.  The  half -sized  school  sections  of  some  counties  got 
along  all  right  when  they  could  get  teachers  for  the  municipal  and 
provincial  grants  alone — before  the  business  boom  in  Cape  Breton. 
Now,  when  following  the  same  policy,  the  schools  must  be  closed. 
They  are  encouraged  to  persist  by  some  who  tell  them  there  should 
be  no  local  taxation,  that  all  the  money  should  come  from  some  other 
source,  and  that  the  small  sections  should  not  be  reduced  in  num- 
ber and  increased  in  area  and  taxable  property.  Slowly  but  surely, 
however,  the  people  are  beginning  to  understand  the  problem,  and 
a  commission  working  with  Inspectors  Macneil  and  MacKinnon  has 
already  met  with  encouraging  success  in  strengthening  school  sec- 
tions in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  results  of  these  labora 
will  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the  next  school  year. 

To  provide  for  the  abolition  of  sectional  assessment  throughout 
the  province  would  entail  the  addition  of  about  $700,000  annually 
to  the  present  enlarged  educational  expenditure  from  the  Provin- 
cial Treasury,  with  no  perceptible  general  improvement,  but  with 
the  constant  complaint  of  insuflBcient  grants  for  the  support  of  the 
kind   of   schools   locally   desired.     Any   such    amount    from    the 
Treasury  would  be  an  impossibility  unless  direct  taxation  should 
be  imposed  to  the  same  amount  throughout  the  province.    Sections 
which  would  willingly  tax  themselves  high  for  a  school  of  which 
they  are  proud,  would  have  to  be  content  with  an  average  grant 
such  as  would  keep  a  school  where  they  are  now  closed.      But 
unhappily  for  these  latter  sections,  they  would  be  taxed  the  regular 
provincial  rate,  instead  of  being  free  from  taxation  as  desired.    The 
scheme  would  destroy  the  local  feeling  of  responsibility  and  pride  in 
the  schools  which  is  the  glory  of  the  present  system  in  all  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  communities. 

The  legislature  has  already  provided  for  the  aid  of  **  poor  *'  sec- 
tions which  cannot  be  enlarged,  by  providing  that  one-third  mora 
of  Provincial  Aid  and  one-half  more  of  the  Municipal  Fund  may 
be  granted.  And  municipalities  are  empowered  to  raise  their  school 
fund  to  double  the  original  rate  of  30  cents  per  head  of  their  popu- 
lations. Inspectors  have  been  given  powers  to  establish  a  school 
in  vacant  sections,  and  to  have  a  local  rate  collected  by  the  oflScers 
of  the  municipality. 

The  Vacant  School  Problem. 

This  problem  has  already  been  practically  solved  in  the  twelve 
western  counties  of  the  province,  which  all  together  report  only 
46  closed  schools.  This  is  less  than  an  average  of  four  for  each 
county.  In  many  of  these  there  are  no  children  of  school  age.  b 
others  the  sections  are  small  and  so  near  the  schools  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  section,  that  all  the  pupils    are    in    attendance    at    school. 
In  a  few  the  lack  of  school  is  accidental  for  the  ye^-r  only. 

It  is  in  the  six  eastern  counties  the  problem  still  exists,  where 

we  find  121  sections  without  school — an  average  of  20  per  county. 

There  are  school  sections  in  the  west  naturally  as  poor  as  those  in 

the  east,  and  the  same  law  exists  for  each.     The  main  difference 

is  the  industrial  activity  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  six  eastern 

'  counties — the  four  counties  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  with 

:   Antigonish  and  Guysboro.     The  numbers  of  vacant  school  sections 

\  in  each  for  the  last  two  years  are  as  follows : — 

County.  1906.  1907. 

r 

Inverness    30  38 

f              Victoria    12  14 

I              Cape  Breton    38  32     Improved 

Richmond    6  6 

I             Guysboro    14  15 

Antigonish    1 . .  19  16     Improved 

119  121 


•  ^  >j 


<■> 


1 


,        VT.' 

r"'  *  '  .'■- 
•   ■        ♦■u 


'4: 


<    '4  • 


The  Western  Counties. 

County.                   1906.  1907. 

Pictou    4  4 

Colchester    7  6  Improved 

Cumberland    10  7  Improved 

Halifax    9  7  Improved 

Hants 3  2  Improved 

Kings    4  2  Improved 

Annapolis    3  5  Two  new  sections 

Digby    5  2  Improved 

Yarmouth 2  1  Improved 

Shelburne    1  1 

Queens    7  3  Improved 

Lunenburg    13  6  Improved 

68  46 


'4-^ 


/.^' 


'  t 


In  the  year  1904,  the  vacant  schools  reached  their  maximum  of 
240.  In  1906,  this  number  was  reduced  to  187.  In  1907,  it  has 
been  reduced  to  167,  an  improvement  of  20. 

The  French  Schools. 

In  the  district  of  Clare  it  used  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  teachers 
for  the  Acadian  Schools.  But  our  fellow  citizens  of  French  origin 
appear  to  have  cooperated  so  successfully    with    the    educational 
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administration  that  in  the  whole  of  Digby  county  there  have  been 
only  two  vacant  schools^  and  in  Yarmouth  only  one.  Some  of  our 
Acadian  teachers  are  now  among  the  more  scholarly  of  the  pro- 
fession, being  able  to  use  at  least  two  languages  fluently. 

Small  Rural  Schools. 

There  were  very  nearly  300  schools  (297  exactly)  having  less 
than  20  pupils  in  school  for  any  portion  of  the  year.  This  is  an 
increase  of  24  on  the  previous  year.  In  round  numbers  we  find 
that  there  w^ore  about  300  schools  in  the  province  having  an  average 
daily  attencfence  of  less  than  seven  pupils  each.  The  teacher  of  each 
such  school  draws  as  much  provincial  grant  as  teachers  having 
fifty  pupils  each,  and  in  the  case  of  '*poor'*  sections  one-third 
more.  The  sections  also  draw  the  $25  (or  one-half  more  if 
'*  poor  ") ,  from  the  municipality  just  as  completely  as  if  there  were 
50  pupils  instead  of  only  seven-. 

This  fact  demonstrates  that  the  education  laws  are  very  favor- 
able in  Nova  Scotia  to  schools  with  few  pupils.  It  also  shows  that 
our  inspectors  can  not  have  been  taking  their  work  easy,  or  else 
we  might  have  as  large  a  proj)ortion  of  vacant  schools  as  are  found 
in  other  jirovinces.  Hence  the  fact,  that  Nova  Scotia  is  known 
abroad  as  having  the  largest  number  at  school  according  to  popula- 
tion, of  any  country  in  the  world. 

On  page  55  will  be  found  a  table  giving  these  and  other  details 
for  each  municipality.  There  are  51  small  schools  in  Pictou  county, 
34  in  Cumberland,  30  in  Colchester,  23  in  Annapolis.  The  majority 
of  the  larger  schools  are  those  having  from  20  to  40  pupils,  711  in 
all.  Rural  schools  with  one  teacher  and  more  than  40  pupils, 
number  428. 

There  are  206  school  sections  with  graded  schools,  having  1,029 
teachers  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  province, 
51,354.  In  these  graded  schools  which  are  found  only  in  populous 
settlements,  villages,  towns  and  cities,  there  are  nearly  50  pupils 
attending  school  for  each  teacher.  First  Class  teachers  in  these 
schools  draw  double  the  Provincial  Aid  of  Third  Class  teachers, 
who  are  generally  found  in  the  small  rural  schools ;  but  they  teach 
under  more  favorable  conditions  four  or  five  times  as  many 
pupils.  The  Provincial  Aid  per  pupil  attending  school  is  therefore 
expended  at  a  greater  rate  in  the  small  rural  schools  than  in  the 
large  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities.  This  is  a  compensation  to 
which  no  objection  is  likely  to  be  made  so  long  as  the  small  sec- 
tions are  made  as  large  as  their  geographical  peculiarities  will  admit 
up  to  the  normal  size  prescribed.  Two  or  three  times  as  much 
Provincial  grant  is  paid  per  pupil  in  the  small  rural  schools  as  is 
paid  per  pupil  in  the  large  sections  with  teachers  of  the  same  Class. 
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The  Teachers  Employed 

are  shown  classified  in  Table  II,  page  4.  The  males  decreased  in 
nnmber  from  366  to  354  during  the  year,  while  females  increased 
from  2,212  to  2,272,  making  a  loss  of  12  in  the  one  case,  and  a  gain 
of  60  in  the  other — ^the  total  increase  of  teachers  being  48.  In 
1864,  there  were  615  male  teachers  and  only  498  female.  In  1870, 
Ae  proportion  began  to  be  reversed,  767  to  798.  Since  that  date 
there  ha&  been  a  regular  movement  to  the  present  proportion  354 
to  2,272. 

Their  average  salaries  in  each  county  are  shown  on  pages  22 
and  23.  During  the  year  the  average  variation  of  salaries  from  the 
sections,  were  as  follows  : — 

Male.  Female. 

Class  A $18.20  Increase.  $  5.04  Decrease. 

'•    B   38.61  Increase.  14.27  Increase. 

**    C    54.97  Increase.  2.59  Increase. 

**    D   15.79  Increase.  1.82  Decrease. 

This  proves  that  male  teachers,  although  becoming  fewer,  are 
rising  in  estimation.  The  average  total  salaries  for  the  year  were 
as  follows :  — 

Male.  Pemale. 

Class  A  $897.72  $537.07 

"    B 521.14  334.42 

'•    C  358.23  249.90 

"    D  214.20  182.96 
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An  improvement  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  1,048  teach- 
ers instead  of  952  of  the  previous  year,  continued  teaching  in  the 
same  section.     The  stability  of  the  profession  is  increasing. 

The  Academic  teachers  employed  were  as  follows :  — 

Classical  and  Scientific   5 

Classical   57 

Scientific   25 

Latin  in  the  High  School  Grades. 

While  the  number  in  the  high  school  grades  increased  by  only 
seven,  the  number  of  those  taking  Latin  increased  by  228— from 
1,660  to  1,878.  Taking  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  at  460,000, 
and  of  Prussia  at  35,000,000,  and  the  students  in  all  grades  of  the 
Gymnasia  and  Realgymnasia  of  Prussia  as  taking  Latin,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  in  Nova  Scotia  is  studying  Latin  in 
any  given  year  than  in  Prussia.     As  in  the  Prussian  high  schools 
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the  pupils  begin  Latin  at  least  three  years  earlier  and  generally 
aim  at  a  nine  years  course,  while  in  our  high  schools  we  merely 
aim  at  a  three  years  course,  it  follows  that  the  total  proportion  of 
our  high  school  students  who  study  Latin  in  their  school  course  is 
at  least  three  times  greater  than  in  Prussia  per  similar  unit  of  popu- 
lation. Hereafter,  according  to  the  revised  High  School  Pro- 
gram for  the  province,  foreign  languages  can  be  taken  instead  of 
any  other  subject  except  English.  From  1893  to  1907,  foreign 
languages  might  be  taken  in  addition  to  a  group  of  eight  subjects 
imperative  on  those  who  would  become  teachers. 

Program  of  Studies. 

On  page  12  will  be  found  the  numbers  in  the  common  school 
grades  taking  special  subjects ;  on  the  following  page^,  the  numbers 
in  each  grade  of  advancement  from  the  kindergarten  to  grade  xii ; 
and  in  the  tables  ix,  x,  and  xi,  pages  15  to  18,  the  numbers  taking 
(*ach  separate  subject  in  the  high  school  course. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Education, 
the  Council  prescribed  the  provisional  high  school  program  pub- 
lished in  the  October  Journal  of  Education y  to  which  reference 
must  be  made  for  detailed  information.  The  committee  of  sixteen 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Education  Association  has  also  been 
working  specially  on  the  program  of  the  common  school  grades^ 
and  must  report  at  the  latest  to  the  convention  next  fall.  If  every 
one  is  not  satisfied  with  the  changes,  all  can  at  least  be  aware  that 
there  is  no  lack  in  the  consulting  of  a  multitude  of  counsellors. 
After  all  is  done,  there  is  the  final  test  of  trial,  which  may  help  to 
decide  moot  ix)ints  with  more  or  loss  general  agreement. 

Technical  Education. 

The  work  of  this  new  sub-department  for  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  existence  is  outlined  in  the  report  of  Professor  F.  H. 
Soxton,  beginning  on  page  68,  and  in  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
local  technical  schools  published  in  the  October  Journal  of  Educa* 
Hon,  page  168.  The  Act  itself  may  be  found  in  the  last  April  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  page  102.  These  arrangements  will,  to  a  large 
(^xtent,  meet  the  needs  in  the  larger  industrial  centres.  But  the 
rural  schools  themselves  function  to  some  extent  as  techni- 
cal schools.  The  English  language  is  being  demonstrated  to  the 
pupil  from  the  very  beginning,  to  be  the  necessary  instrument  for 
successful  communication  with  the  world.  Arithmetic  is  being 
applied  from  the  very  commencement  to  practical  matters  in  which 
the  pupils  can  be  interested.  Writing  is  not  only  taught  so  as  to 
1)0  distinctly  legible,  but  to  be  good,  as  should  all  pupils'  hand 
work  be  before  passing  from  one  exercise  to  another.  The  nature 
of  things  around  them  and  liable  to  affect  them,  is  being  studied  by 
obscTvation  and  expc»riniont,  so  that  they  may  have  that  knowledge 
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Encouragement  for  the  Teaching  Profession. 

The  Provincial  Aid  given  to  teachers  has  been  fixed  at  the 
original  maximum,  and  those  v^rho  have  taught  thirty-five  years, 
or  who  at  sixty  years  of  age  have  taught  thirty  years,  can  retire 
with  an  allowance  as  follows  : — 

Class  D    $  60  per  annum. 

*•     C    90    *• 

••     B    120     * 

■**     A  150    *• 

To  this  the  school  section  is  authorized  to  add  a  local  supple- 
ment, which  the  City  of  Halifax  has  already  provided  for.  The 
same  annuity  is  allowed  those  who,  after  teaching  twenty  years, 
become  totally  disabled  while  in  the  profession.  From  the  word- 
ing of  this  clause  of  the  Act,  some  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  if  a  doctor  should  certify  that  a  teacher  is  not  fit  to  teach  at 
any  time,  that  they  could  take  a  year  oft'  to  recuperate  and  receive 
the  full  allowance.  But  it  was  not  intended  to  provide  for  vaca- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  would  be  very  numerous, — hundreds  every 
year, — but  only  for  the  pathetic  cases  whicb  can  be  accurately 
described  as  cases  of  total  disability.  The  amount  paid  out  for  the 
annuitants  during  the  year,  was  $4,195.  The  list  is  still  growing, 
and  promises  to  reach  $6,000  next  year. 

Improvement  of  the  Teaching  Profession. 

Now  that  the  general  public  as  well  as  the  government  are  doing 
more  for  the  profession  than  ever  before,  it  is  fitting  that  at  least 
the  higher  classes  of  teachers  should  be  required  to  have  some 
special  training  for  their  work.  The  new  minimum  professional 
qualification  syllabus  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  prescribed  by  the  Council  is  a  substantial  step  in  this 
direction,  The  Provincial  Normal  School,  with  its  ample  equip- 
ment and  affiliation  with  the  College  of  Agriculture,  is  one  of  the 
most  ideal  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Unfortunately, 
its  graduates  are  so  appreciated  in  the  western  provinces  of  Canada, 
that  they  are  induced  to  leave  by  the  offer   of   larger   salaries,  as 
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which    is    power    over  *dature    and    environment  to  make  their 

lives  comfortable    for    themselves,   and    useful   to    others.      This, 

our  trained  teachers  are  learning  more  successfully  to  do  from  year 

to  year,  making  our  rural  schools  a  fitting  preparation  equally  for 

future  professional,  industrial  or  conimercial  careers.     But  two-  '^ 

thirds  of  our  teachers  were  never  specially  trained  to  teach,  and  '^ 

there  are  still  many  who  would  exploit  the  profession  as  a  tempor- 

aiy  money-making  industry.  It  is  now  full  time  that  such  a  policy, 

in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  should  disappear.    For  what 

technical  and  vocational  education  has  done  and  is  doing  in  Europe, 

see  pages  xxxvii  to  xlvii  following. 
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Aoon  Bg  they  serve  their  term  of  three  •years.  Bat  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  more  intelligent  school  boards  of  their  natiye 
province  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  due  time  offset  this  inducement. 

.    Physical  Culture  in  the  Schools. 

Por  a  number  of  years  the  following  regulation  was  published 
in  the  Begister  of  every  school ;  but  only  in  the  case  of  Normal 
trained  teachers,  and  a  few  of  the  specially  trained  teachers  in  the 
better  schools,  such  as  the  Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy  for  girls, 
was  the  object  of  the  regulation  fully  understood,  and  effectively 
carried  out : 

PhyHoal  EtoeroiBe  and  Military  DrilZ.— Phyeical  exercise  should  be  giTen 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  every  session  over  one  hour  in  lengtit 
At  suph  times  it  is  beneficial  even  to  pupils  who  have  walked  a  long  dis- 
tance to  school  and  who  are  accustomed  to  active  work  at  home.  The 
younger  the  pupils  the  more  often  such  exercise  should  be  given,  in  order 
to  maintain  physical  restfulness  and  mental  activity  during  the  time  for 
study.  These  exercises  should  always  be  made  the  occasion  of  training  the 
pupils  to  maintain  the  most  healthfid  and  graceful  position  of  the  body  in 
sitting,  standing  and  moving.  This  training  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  as  the  other  work  of  the  school. 

MiUiary  Drill  is  the  latest  result  of  the  exx>erience  of  generations  of 
practical  men  in  devising  the  most  effective  manner  of  training  numbers 
of  men  to  move  in  the  most  convenient  order  and  under  the  fullest  control. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  adapted  to  the  movement  of  pupils  in  all 
schools,  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Apart  from  other  considerations,  the  fact 
that  the  children  from  various  schools  are  often  likely  to  be  massed 
together,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  same  system  shotild  be  followed 
exactly  everywhere.  The  best  system,  and  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  widest  extent,  is  the  standard  modem  military  diill.  All 
teachers  are  required  to  make  as  practical  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with 
the  system  of  military  drill  at  least  as  far  as  "squad  drill,"  and  to  have 
their  pupils  drilled  to  stand  and  move  smartly.  Inspectors  are  directed  to 
mark  no  school  work  under  this  head,  no  matter  how  good,  higher  than 
"  fair,"  unless  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  Military  diilL 

To  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  show  what  the  educational  administration  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  doing  from  1900  to  1907  in  order  to  discover  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  The  experience  of  specialists,  medical  and  mili- 
tary authorities  with  the  widest  opportunities,  and  the  best  systems 
of  physical  culture  in  foreign  countries,  were  all  utilized,  not  in  a 
single  great  effort,  but  in  a  continuous  series  of  efforts.  The  results 
'  of  their  deliberate,  extensive  and  expensive  studies,  tests  and  trials, 
we  propose  to  adopt  as  formulated  in  a  small,  cheap,  illustrated 
manual.  From  the  annual  report  just  published,  I  quote  a  sketch 
of  those  efforts,  which  show  the  great  value  attached  to  this  branch 
of  education  in  the  motherland. 

Fbok  the  BarnsH  Education  Befobt  vob  1907. 

"  There  is  no  subject  that  has  more  earnestly  engaged  the  Board's 
attention  since  the  last  Annual  Report  than  that  of  Physical  Exercises  of 
a  proper  kind  for  pupils  in  the  different  types  of  institution  which  come 
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"The  Inter-Departmental  Committee  issued  its  report  in  March,  1904, 
and  included  in  the  report,  which  was  of  great  interest  and  importance,  a 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises.  This  syllabus  the  Board  published  in  con- 
venient form  with  illustrative  drawings,  and  in  their  Annual  Report 
for  1903-4,  they  said:  'Emphasis  is  rightly  laid  (in  the  Syllabus)  upon  the 
twofold  aim  of  Physical  Exercises;  on  the  one  hand  the  improvement  of 
health  and  physique,  and  on  the  other,  the  development  of  alertness,  decis- 
ion, concentration,  and  perfect  control  of  mind  over  body.  But  the  wise 
prosecution  of  these  aims  is  impossible,  unless  due  regard  is  had  to  the 
general  conditions  of  life  under  which  the  children  in  any  particular  school 
are  living,  and  unless  care  is  taken  to  obtain  skilled  advice  in  dealing  with 
abnormal  children.'  The  Board  did  not  rest  content,  however,  with  issuing 
and  recommending  the  new  syllabus,  but  in  1905  they  included  in  the 
volume  of  '  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  Teachers,'  a  special  chapter 
upon  Physical  Training,  in  the  course  of  which  the  '  importance  of  organ- 
izied  games  as  an  educational  factor'  in  schools  is  emphasized,  and  they 
added  that  they  desired  'to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  such 
work  is   of    greatest    importance    amongst    the    less    fortunately    situated 
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under  the  Board's  jurisdiction.    Real  public  interest  in  this  question  is  of*  ,  •;  :'^ 

comparatively  recent  growth;  but  for  many  years  past  the  Board  have  been 
endeavoring  to  stimulate  it  in  various  ways.  In  the  Report  for  1899-00,  the' 
Board  remarked  that  'the  higher  grant  for  discipline  and  organization  is  '  Ji<^ 

not  paid  to  any  school  in  which  provision  has  not  been  made  for  instruc-  yt* 

tion  in  Swedish  or  other  drill,  or  in  suitable  Physical  Exercises.'    In  the  '  ^\^ 

next  year  they  reported  that  they  had  'conducted  during  the  past  year,  '  ^^ 

with  the  assistance  of  the  War  Office,  an  inquiry  into  the  forms  of  Physi-  ^  -  ;r^ 

cal  Training  in  use  in  Elementary  Schools.'    As  a  resuU  of  this  inquiry  it  .  '.js:?t 

was  decided  that,  in  order  that  the  training  may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  ^^r^ 

to  the  children  in  the  schools,  further  guidance  should  be  given  to  the 
managers  as  to  the  kinds  of  exercises  which  are  suitable  and  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  instruction  should  take  place,  and  to  call  attention  ^5  :^ 
to  a  Model  Course  of  Instruction  which  has  been  used,  and  is  obtainable* 
through  usual  channels.  This  Model  Course  is  carefully  adapted  from  the 
latest  edition  of  the  exercises  approved  by  the  War  Office,  and  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  chiefly  with  drill,  and  the  second  with 
exercises  of  the  body.  The  Model  Course  is  not  compulsory,  but  schools 
are  allowed  the  option  of  submitting  alternative  schemes  for  approval. 
The  Board  reported  next  year  to  Your  Majesty  that  'Physical  Training  is 
now  (1901-2)  regarded  as  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  Public  Elementary  School.'  In  September,  1902,  on  the  recommen-  'l'^ 
dation  of  a  Departmental  Conmiittee,  which  had  been  engaged  in  consider-  V/. 
ing  the  question  since  1900,  the  Board  issued  a  new  and  fully  illustrated  vif 
edition  of  the  Model  Course  referred  to.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
appointed  Colonel  G.  Malcolm  Fox  (formerly  Inspector  of  Army  Gymnasia) 
to  be  their  Inspector  of  Physical  Training,  and  he  at  onoe  succeeded  in  -  >  l^ 
stimulating  the  interest  both  of  managers  and  teachers  in  this  important 
subject.  Many  thousands  of  teachers  attended  classes  of  instruction  and  -  '^ 
used  the  knowledge  they  had  thus  gained  in  training  the  children  under  r  ;^ 
their  charge.  The  Model  Course  itself,  however,  did  not  escape  criticism  ^'' 
from  tiiose  who  were  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  and  the  Board  therep* 
fore  *  appointed  jointly  with  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  an  Inter-  >  '^ 
Departmental  Committtee,  which  included  in  its  members  representatives 
of  the  Medical  and  Teaching  Professions,  to  examine  the  Model  Course,  to 
judge  how  far  it  should  be  followed  in  order  to  produce  a  Model  Course,  or 
Courses,  adaptable  for  the  different  ages  and  sexes  of  the  children  in  pub- 
lic elementary  schools.  The  Board  reported  at  the  same  time,  '  Meanwhile 
^ey  are  satisfied  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  both  in  the 
training  itself  and  in  the' favor  with  which  it  is  regarded,  and  also  that  the 
importance  of  this  part  of  the  Elementary  School  Course  in  relation  to  the 
physical  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  is  more  clearly  recog- 
nized.' 
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children.'  This  expreeaion  of  opinion  was  followed  by  a  change  in  the  code 
for  1906,  which  provided  that '  if  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made,  a  pait 
of  the  afternoon  period  may  be  devoted  to  cricket,  football,  hockey  and 
rounders  for  the  boys,  and  similar  appropriate  games  for  girls/ 

"  Though  this  short  retrospect  of  the  Board's  action  in  the  matter  of 
Physical  Training,  especially  in  Elementary  Schools,  will  show  that  the 
matter  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  past;  yet  the  more  they 
inquire  into  the  matter,  the  more  completely  they  are  convinced  that  the 
present  provision  is  very  inadequate,  not  only  in  Elementary  Schools,  bat 
also  in  Pupil  Teacher  Centres  and  Training  Colleges,  aspects  of  the  subject 
referred  to  again  below.  The  serious  effects  which  are  noticeable  amongst 
girls  in  Pupil  Teacher  Centres  formed  the  subject  of  a  striking  paper  read 
before  the  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  in  August,  1907,  by 
Mrs.  Scharlieb,  M.  D.,  M.  S.,  the  materials  upon  which  the  paper  was  based 
having  been  the  outcome  of  a  special  investigation  conducted  by  the  Board 
into  several  Pupil  Teacher  Centres,  and  placed  at  her  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose. Very  much  obviously  remains  to  be  done  in  spite  of  past  efforts,  and 
the  Board  are  taking  active  steps  to  secure  more  thorough  improvements 
in  each  type  of  Educational  Institution. 

"  In  April,  1907,  they  sent  Colonel  Fox,  their  Inspector  of  Physical 
Training,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  H.  M.  I.,  on  a  special  mission  to  Sweden  to 
inquire  into  the  methods  and  organization  of  physical  training  in  that , 
country.  The  Inspectors  were  received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  their  joint  report  to  which  some  notes  upon  physical  training 
in  Denmark,  by  Major  Salmon,  were  appended,  has  been  issued  as  one  of 
the  Board's  series  of  Educational  Pamphlets,  and  widely  circulated  among 
Local  Education  Authorities  and  other  bodies  and  persons  likely  to  be 
interested. 

Methods  or  Oboanizino. 

• 
"  The  best  way  of  organizing  the  physical  training  of  the  school  children 
within  an  area  is  one  which  still  has  to  be  determined  by  actual  experi- 
ence. Should  special  teachers  of  the  subject  visit  the  different  schools,  or 
should  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  each  school  be  properly  trained  to  give 
the  instruction?  In  all  probability  it  will  be  found,  as  indeed  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  suggested,  that  to  some  extent  both  courses  will 
need  to  be  followed.  It  is  very  desirable  that  suitable  recreative  exercises 
should  be  given  on  several  occasions  during  each  day  to  each  of  the  classes 
in  every  school,  and  if  this  is  to  be  done,  and  done  intelligently  and  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  underlying  the  more  serious  physical  train- 
ing, the  work  must  be  taken  by  th^  regular  staff,  who  must  know  enough 
to  recognize  which  children  should  be  excused  and  for  which  the  exercises 
need  modification.  That  is  why  it  is  essential  that  the  physical  training 
giyen  in  Training  Colleges  should  be  far  more  thorough  and  receive  more 
attention  than  it  often  does  at  present.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  young 
men  and  young  women  students  in  Training  Colleges  to  be  provided  with 
sufficient  Physical  ExerciRes  (whether  by  games  or  otherwise)  for  their  own 
health  and  physical  development — important  as  these  are.  They  must  leave 
the  Training  College  properly  trained  to  enable  each  of  them  to  give  physi- 
cal exercises  to  children  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  with  an  intelli^t 
regard  to  the  physiological  questions  which  must  receive  attention  if  good 
instead  of  harm  is  to  result.  Physical  training,  the  Board  are  firmly  con- 
vinced, must  be  considt  red  at  least  as  important  in  Public  Elementary 
schools  as  lessons  in  history  or  geography,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
due  recognition  of  this  fact  must  be  found  in  the  curricula  of  our  Training 
Colleges,  and  in  the  qualifications  of  the  students  after  passing  through 
the  Training  College  Course.  The  Board  are  at  this  moment  conducting  a 
special  investigation  into  the  courses  of  physical  exercises  actually  being 
given  in  the  Residential  Training  Colleges,  and  they  intend  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  improve  this  side  of  their  w^ork.  The  whole  question  is 
one  of  much  too  grave  national  importance  to  suffer  hesitation  or  delay." 
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The  CoROLDSlona  Wk  Abe  Oohhpjebikq. 
"  When,  however,  all  that  is  possible  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
quipping  the  teachers  to  take  thair  proper  part  in  this  Euodamentally 
nportant  work  in  the  schools,  it  will  certainly  prove  necessary  for  each 
rea  to  have  a  email  highly  ekilled  staff  of  physical  instructors  who  will 
iait  the  schoola  from  time  to  time,  will  take  some  ol  the  more  important 
raining  themselves,  will  give  supplementary  coarses  for  teachers  who,  for 
ne  reason  or  another,  are  not  yet  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  acquire- 
lent,  and  will  be  able  t6  assist  them  tactfully  in  dealing  with  difficult  or 
oubtful  cases.  Already  men  are  available  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country 
iho  have  been  suitably  trained  on  the  modified  Swedish  system  now 
dopted  by  the  War  Office  for  the  Aldershot  Training  Couraea,  in  pUiee  of 
\e  nUMary  drill  formerlj/  in  vogue,  which  subordinated  the  balanced  de- 
elopment  of  the  whole  body  to  the  acquisition  of  gymDastic  dexterity  and 
imial  precision.  These  instructors,  if  they  are  men  of  tact,  education  and 
adgment,  will  be  able  to  conduct  classes  tor  teachers  where  local  authori- 
ies  see  their  way  to  organising  them,  and  will  in  time  do  much,  the  Board 
ope,  to  improve  the  work  of  the  existing  Elementary  School  Teachers 
long  sound  physiological  lines,  with  the  single  aim  of  improving  the  phy- 
ical  condition  ot  the  children  ond  tdthout  the  mHitary  bios  which  to  *eri- 
ictly  damaged  tlte  aduoational  value  of  the  earliv  »if«l«ini.  These  children,  it  < 
lust  never  be  forgotten  are  forcibly  retained  in  school  by  the  machinery 
f  the  State,  for  five  hours  daily  on  five  days  oE  the  week  for  over  forty 
reeks  each  year,  during  nine  years  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  imperative  duty 
f  the  Local  Authorities  (and  ot  this  Board  as  supervising  their  work)  to 
ecure  that  these  little  ones  shall  have  at  least  as  good  opportunities  tor 
nproving  and  developing  their  phyaiqae  as  their  minds.  It  would  be  a 
uty  to  Uie  child,  were  a  healthy  body  not  a  condition  precedent  to  eflect- 
re  school  education.  As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  justification  tor  making  the 
ational  education  compulsory,  unless  this  duty  is  fulfilled  by  those  who 
mpoee  the  compulsion." 

The  italiciziDg  and  headlines  in  the  above  extracts  are  mine. 

The  Militia  Department  of  Canada  apparently  recognized  that, 
i  the  work  in  physical  culture  prescribed  for  the  schools  of 
lova  Scotia  were  effectively  done,  the  pupils  would  leave  the 
chools  for  their  life  work  with  healthy  and  symmetrically  developed 
■odies,  trained  to  orderly  movements,  in  perfect  control  under  a 
ystem  of  command  the  same  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion, 
'  not  also  in  every  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Should  the  dire  necessity  of  a  call  to  arms  arise,  these  pupils 
[rowQ  up  to  the  estate  of  men  would  be  in  a  better  position  by  far, 
ban  if  they  were  called  out  to  camp  from  their  several  avocations 
it  no  inconsiderable  coat  to  the  productive  industries  of  the  coun- 
iry  for  a  month  of  elementary  drill.  But  at  this  stage  several 
nonths  ot  drill  would  not  rectify  (he  clownish  poise  ot  body,  the 
morderly  habits  of  movement,  the  lack  of  attention  and  ot  the 
ipirit  of  subordination — all  of  which  could  be  remedied  in  the 
iDoccupied  days  of  school  life,  with  infinite  advantage  to  the 
itrength,  the  general  presence,  and  the  deportment  of  the  young 
people.  In  other  words,  it  is  better  for  all  purposes  that  the  pupils 
n  their  school  dayg  should  be  developed  all  round,  when  it  can  be 
lone  most  economically,  and  when  it  will  prevent  mistakes  of  habit 
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and  neglect  which  might  seriously  cripple  their  power  through  life. 
If  the  boys  are  educated  to  move  orderly  and  in  control  at  school, 
there  is  less  need  for  calling  them  from  their  work  as  men  to  undo 
old  habits  and  try  to  form  a  new  one. 

Whatever  the  determining  reason  was,  however,  the  militia 
department  made  an  offer  which  appears  to  be  of  as  much  value 
to  the  school  system  of  the  province  as  it  can  be  to  the  militia 
department  of  the  Dominion.    Briefly,  the  offer  is  this : 

1.  If  the  province  really  makes  its  physical  training  course 
effective  in  the  common  school  grades  (6  to  14  years  of  age) ,  adopt- 
ing the  British  syllabus  of  exercises,  by  requiring  all  except  the 
lowest  class  of  teachers  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency,  the 
Dominion  will  supply  a  specially  trained  instructor  at  the  more 
important  centres  of  the  province  to  give  a  three  weeks  course  of 
instruction  to  these  teachers  and  grant  those  competent  the  grade 
B  Physical  Training  Certificate. 

2.  And  if  male  teachers  obtain  a  grade  A  Military  Training 
Certificate  at  any  military  school  (which  they  can  attend  free  of 
charge),  and  take  charge  of  a  company  of  Bifle  Cadets,  and  drill 
their  pupils  of  high  school  age,  they  may  on  report  of  the 
inspecting  military  officer,  obtain  from  the  Militia  Department  a 
grant  of  $60  or  $100,  according  to  the  conditions  to  be  arranged. 

The  Offer  in  Detail. 

The  more  precise  form  of  the  offer  was  published  in  the  last 
October  Journal  of  Edtication  for  the  information  of  all  concerned, 
and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  criticism.  In  order  to 
make  the  proposition  summed  up  so  briefly  above  quite  clear,  I 
quote  the  full  terms.  With  the  two  ideas  in  mind,  (1)  of  physical 
culture  in  the  common  school  grades,  and  (2)  c^  physical  and  mili- 
tary drill  for  boys  of  high  school  age,  the  proposal  can  be  under- 
stood in  detail. 

Physical  Tbaiiono  ai«d  Dbjll  in  Pdblio  Schools. 

1.  The  Nova  Scotia  Educational  authorities  will  enforce  more  generally 
their  existing  regulations  which  prescribe  the  practice  of  physical  training 
and  military  drill  in  all  public  schools,  and  wUl  further  adopt  a  system 
uniform  with  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
suitable  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils,  and  will  encourage  the  formation 
of  cadet  corps  and  rifle  practice  among  the  boys  of  high  school  age,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Militia  Council,  on  its  part,  will. — 

(a)  Provide  competent  instructors,  at  convenient  places  and  seasons,  in 
order  to  enable  teachers,  both  those  now  employed  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
those  under  training  for  such  employment,  to  qualify  themselves  to  carry 
out  physical  training  and  military  drill;  and  will  also 

(b)  Grant  an  annual  bonus  to  such  qualified  teachers  as  actually  imptit 
this  instruction,  provided  that  they  make  themselves  eligible  for  tlus  houoB 
by  becoming  members  of  the  Militia  Force. 
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2.  Ab  regards  the  inatracUon  of  the  teaohen  alrekdy  employed,  there 
appe&r  to  b«  four  centres,  at  or  near  which  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
are  employed  to  enable  classes  to  be  formed  and  carred  on  in  the  evenings, 
without  interference  with  the  ordinary  day's  work,  via. :— Halifai,  Sydney, 
Truro.  Yarmonth.  and  possibly  a  fifth  at  Pictou  or  New  Glasgow  or  Anti- 
gonish,  may  be  added.    Each  course  would  be  followed  by  an  examination. 

3.  For  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  working  out  of  reach 
of  these  centres,  it  was  agreed  that  instruction  might  best  be  provided  dur- 
ing the  Bununer  vacation,  either  at  the  Vacation  Sdiool  held  at  Truro,  or 
at  the  Summer  Science  School  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  wherever  held. 
It  is  proposed  in  these  cases  to  hold  two  courses  of  three  weeks  each,  at 
each  place,  followed  by  an  examination. 

4.  The  Militia  Department  will  provide  the  instructors  required,  dates 
and  places  being  settled  by  agreement  with  the  Education  Department  of 
Nova  8cotia. 

5.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  those  etudentB  who  are 
qualifying  to  become,  teachers,  the  Militia  Department  will  also  provide  a 
competent  instructor 'to  conduct  a  course  of  Physical  Training  and  Military 
Drill  at  the  Normal  School,  Truro,  at  dates  to  be  hereafter  arranged  with 
the  Education  Department. 

fl.  In  fnture  the  Education  Department  will,  before  granting  a  teacher's 
hcense  higher  than  third  class ,  require  a  certificate  of  competency  to 
instruct  in  Physical  Training  and  Elementary  Military  Drill,  This  certificate 
grade  fi  (Physical  Training)  will,  if  desired,  be  issued  after  examination 
by  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence. 

7.  The  Education  Department  will  within  three  years  from  the  close  of 
the  present  school  year,  give  an  opportunity  (as  in  2  and  3  above)  for  all 
teachers  above  the  third  class  who  have  been  licensed  without  the  certifi- 
cate of  grade  B  (Physical  Training)  to  obtafn  this  lower  certificate,  so  that 
no  school  of  higher  grade  than  third  class  need  be  without  a  teacher  com- 
petent to  give  the  prescribed  physical  drill  effectively  an  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  school. 

8.  The  certificates  issued  will  be  of  two  grades: — 

Grade  A  (military)  will  represent  competency  to  instruct  in  both  Physi- 
cal Training  and  advanced  Military  Drill,  including  nfle  shooting,  and  will 
be  issuable  to  male  teachers  only,  upon  their  passing  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation after  a  course  of  instruction  carried  out  at,  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  Military  School  of  Instruction. 

Grade  B  (Physical  Training)  will  represent  competency  to  inetuct  in 
Physical  Training  and  Elementary  drill  and  will  be  issuable  to  teachers  of 
both  seses. 

9.  The  Militia  Depurtment  will  pay  the  annual  bonuses  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  to  those  teachers  only  who  hold  Grade  A  (military)  certificates 
and  actually  instruct  the  pupils,  and  are  in  addition  Officers  of  the  School 
Cadet  Ckjrpa  or  members  of  the  Militia. 

XTnder  the  existing  regulations  for  Cadet  (Torps,  the  Department  of 
Hilitia  grants  to  Instructors  of  Cadet  Corps  who  are  on  the  instructional 
staff  of  the  School  qr  College  concerned,  and  who  attend  and  obtain  a  quali- 
tjing  certificate  at  any  of  the  Infantry  Schools  of  Instruction,  the  same 
transport  and  allowances  as  are  paid  to  officers  of  ttie  Militia  for  similar 
attendance. 

The  annual  bonuses  will  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  an  Inspecting 
Officer  of  the  Militia  that  the  instruction  imparted  is  satisfactory. 

10.  The  Militia  Department  will  draft  a  syllabus  of  the  work  required 
to  be  done  by  a  School  or  College  Cadet  Corps  in  order  to  entitle  a  teacher 
to  the  annual  bonus,  and  will  conduct  the  necessary  examinations.  Until 
(!wlet  Corps  possess  in  their  officers  qualified  instructors,  this  work  of 
iDStruction  will  be  carried  out  by  instructors  detailed  by  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment, so  far  as  practicable. 

11.  The  new  system  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  brought  into  force  on 
AnguBt  lat,  1908. 
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12.  The  system  of  Physical  Training  adopted,  should  be  such  as  to  lead 
on  naturally,  without  change,  to  the  system  of  drill  in  force  for  the  Cana- 
dian Militia.  With  this  object  the  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  in  um 
in  British  Elementary  Schools  will  be  followed,  for  the  present  at  any  rate. 
It  will  be  supplemented  for  more  advanced  training  and  rifle  practice  bj 
the  official  "  Infantry  Training  "  in  use  by  the  Canadian  Militia. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  will  be  such  as  is  suitable  to  the 
age  and  physical  condition  of  the  pupils. 

13.  The  Department  of  Militia  will  be  prepared  to  supply  for  the  use 
of  Cadet  Corps,  belts,  caps  (if  desired),  a  proportion  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  in  addition  drill  books  for  the  more  advanced  training.  Uniforms 
if  worn,  must  be  supplied  by  the  schools  themselves. 

14.  The  amount  of  the  bonuses  to  be  paid  by  the  Department  of  Militia 
and  the  minimum  number  of  boy  members  necessary  to  enable  a  Cadet 
Corps  to  be  formed  (upon  the  instruction  of  which  the  grant  of  the  annual 
bonus  depends)  will  be  fixed  after  discussion  between  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  the  Education  Department  of  the  province. 

Wh.4T  is  NOT  New  in  T3e  Pl.\n  ? 

# 

(1)  Our  Normal  School  trained  teachers  are  already  receiving 
this  training  and  transmitting  it  to  their  pupils.  At  the  Teachers' 
Normal  Institute  in  Antigonish  last  October,  a  lady  teacher  from 
Victoria  county  gave  each  morning  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
the  training  of  a  class  of  boys  to  the  teachers  of  the  six  eastern 
counties  present.  In  the  City  of  Halifax  and  elsewhere,  some  of 
our  best  teachers  have  taken,  and  others  are  taking,  a  training 
coarse  from  military  experts  at  their  own  expense.  Present  text 
books  are  varied,  defective,  and  mutually  conflicting. 

(2)  In  the  high  schools,  Rifle  Cadet  companies  have  for  several 
years  been  regularly  organized  and  drilled,  but  with  no  special 
remuneration  to  the  teacher. 

What  is  New  ? 

(1)  A  simple,  cheap,  well  illustrated  syllabus  of  exercise,  price 
ninepence.  No  license  higher  than  third  class  to  be  granted  with- 
out the  new  grade  B  Physical  certificate.  Three  years  grace  given 
to  licensed  teachers  to  obtain  the  said  grade  B  certificate,  for  which 
opportunities  will  be  given  to  obtain  it  at  summer  and  vacation 
schools,  and  at  centres  such  as  Halifax,  Sydney,  Yarmouth,  Traro, 

(2)  $50  or  $100  for  the  grade  A  (military)  'male  teacher  who 
takes  charge  of  the  advanced  physical  training  drill  of  the  cadets. 

Objections. 

The  few  public  objections  made  are  not  against  the  scheme  pro- 
posed, but  against  assumed  possibilities.  On  the  other  hand,  edu- 
cationists, leading  public  men  and  many  of  the  clergy  have  for 
years  been  pressing  for  physical  drill  instruction,  even  to  the  extent 
of  aiding  such  training  when  given  under  the  auspices  of  church 
or  philanthropic  societies.    No  objection  to  the  proposed  course  has 
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t>een  presented  to  the  education  department  in  response  to  the 
request,  while  teachers  and  school  authorities  in  the  most  pro- 
^reBslve  sections  of  the  province  have  spontaneously  anticipatod 
the  arrangement,  as  a  few  of  our  best  institutions  did  years  ago. 

"  Military  drill  alone. is  not  a  sufficient  or  satisfactory  form  of 
physical  training."  That  is  the  principle  of  the  English  system. 
It  is  all  physical  drill ,  the  former  military  drill  giving  way  to  what 
is  of  more  physical  cultural  value.  The  drill  is  most  effectively 
?iven  by  military  officers,  because  they  had  to  develop  a  syetera, 
cDowing  that  a  soldier  who  is  not  healthy  and  strong  is  only  a 
»eless  encumbrance,  and  that  efficiency  is  a  function  of. 
beslth  and  strength.  It  was  their  business  to  develop  these  quali- 
ties as  the  prime  eseentiate.  Hence  their  expert  knowledge,  and 
tience  the  desire  of  the  British  education  department  to  use  that 
cnowledge  to  secure  all  possible  health  and  strength  for  their  young 
onen  and  women  whose  success,  especially  in  the  earning  claseeB, 
depends  so  much  on  the  possession  of  these  qualities. 

"  What  good  will  it  be  to  our  farmers,  our  miners,  our  fisher- 
men,  oar  artizans,  our  laborers,  our  women?"  A  farmer  or  other 
laborer  brought  up  in  a  rural  school  with  proper  attention,  might 
t>e  taken  for  a  general  or  a  judge  iu  undress  when  visiting  a  prov- 
ince where  no  attention  is  paid  to  this  important  side  of  education. 
U  is  not  alone  the  advantage  of  health  and  strength,  but  the  advan- 
tage of  a  manly  bearing  when  they  meet  their  fellow  citizens  in 
business,  conference  or  debate,  that  pays.  It  stamps  intelligent 
labor  with  the  dignity  of  the  ruler. 

.^nd  why  should  not  the  rural  school  boy  have  the  advantage  of 
this  training  in  bearing  which  the  son  of  the  wealthy  gets  at  his 
famous  expensive  private  school ,  although  he  needs  it  no  more  than 
tb'-  son  of  toil ! 

"But  it  may  make  the  boys  pugnacious."  There  is  no  agency  in 
existence  which  tends  so  strongly  to  produce  orderly  and  polite 
men. 

"  The  common  school  boys  would  be  tumbling  over  each  other 
with  loaded  rifles."  The  common  school  Ixjya  would  have  neither 
implements  of  war,  nor  of  the  chase.  And  the  high  school  boys 
would  be  taught  how  to  carry  and  care  for  their  arms,  an  import- 
ant practical  item  of  public  education  in  itself. 

"  But  it  may  develop  hostility  against  neighboring  nations,  and 
thus  endanger  peace?"  There  is  never  any  occasion  for  reference 
toother  nations  in  physical  drill  for  the  common  schools,  or  in  the 
military  drill  of  cadets.  The  only  danger  of  this  kind  arises  from 
the  press,  or  parties  exploiting  a  chance  to  make  proht  out  of  the 
aabversion  of  peace,  or  workmen  who  jealously  attack  foreign  com- 
petitors— never  from  the  men  trained  to  obey  orders,  and  who  are 
likely  to  bear  the  brunt  should  hostility  be  created.  Opix>sing  sol- 
diers form  the  most  chivalrous  class  in  existence  to-day.     Traders, 
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business  men,  and  even  religious  sects  have  not  a  fairer  reputation 
in  their  fighting  methods. 

'*  But  your  Rifle  Cadets  will  develop  the  sentiment  of  soldier- 
ing too  much."  It  has  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  After  three 
years  service  with  its  punctilious  practices,  and  prompt  obedience, 
the  young  man  wants  no  more  soldiering  for  the  fun  of  it.  These 
lads  are  not  those  who  enlist.  The  Militia  Department  is  not  con- 
cerned, however,  for  the  lads  are  trained  and  will  ever  afterwards 
be  an  effective  reserve. 

"  But  it  is  wrong  to  be  ready  to  fight.*'  It  is  the  inalienable 
duty  of  every  man  who  has  a  country,  to  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
it  when  necessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  also.  Christian- 
ity seen  through  the  spectacle  of  a  Bussian  lunatic,  may  account 
for  the  cult  of  the  Doukhobor.  But  that  the  Christian  should  always 
be  preparied  to  fight  for  the  right  is  not  only  admitted,  but  deemed 
essential  by  the  sane  as  well  as  the  patriotic. 

**But  we  should  belong  to  the  Universal  Arbitration  Society, 
and  should  be  all  working  for  universal  peace.*'  Only  those  who 
are  well  prepared  to  fight  have  influence  in  obtaining  either  arbitra- 
tion or  peace. 

*'  But  ^European  militarism  is  so  undesirable."  This  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  plan.  In  many  Euro- 
pean countries  young  men  are  taken  away  for  one,  two  and  three 
years,  to  camps  and  fortresses  where  they  become  professional  sol- 
diers, lose  their  desire  for  occupation  at  home,  and  acquire  bad 
habits.  The  proposed  plan  has  nothing  of  militarism  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  the  high  schools  it  only  develops  the  citizen  soldier, 
engaged  in  his  regular  employment.  So  far  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  the  development  of  professional  soldiery.  It  would 
appear  that  the  object  of  this  method  may  well  be  to  develop  as  far 
as  possible  a  citizen  soldiery  in  contradistinction  to  a  professional 
soldiery  or  standing  army  in  Canada.  There  may  need  to  be  small 
nuclei  of  professional  soldiers  at  certain  points  in  the  Dominion. 
But  with  citizens  trained  at  home  in  a  manner  entailing  no  loss 
of  labor,  and  in  a  manner  to  aid  them  to  grow  up  healthy,  well- 
balanced,  strong,  of  good  presence,  trained  to  orderly  movements 
and  subordination  to  those  they  place  in  authority  over  themselves, 
nothing  more  than  nuclei  of  military  organization  may  be  found 
necessary  throughout  the  Dominion.  If  this  should  be  so,  we  shall 
have  solved  the  problem  of  defence  on  the  most  economical  lines 
of  any  state  in  the  civilized  world.  There  will  be  no  militarism, 
no  conscription  of  young  men  taken  from  their  homes  and  their 
employment,  no  class  of  men  withdrawn  from  the  productive  labor 
of  the  country  to  sweep  fortresses  for  a  term  of  years,  then  to  return 
to  avocations  for  which  they  have  been  spoiled. 
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The  Advantages  of  the  Full  Coubse 
promise  to  be.  Id  a  few  words :  Better  health,  symmetry  of  body, 
itrength,  and  a  longer  life.  Better  order,  and  more  interest  jn  the 
ADd  in  which  we  live.  The  manhood  of  the  country  engaged  in 
'heir  several  avocations,  yet  ready,  should  the  occasion  arise  for  the 
lefeoce  of  the  country.  The  avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  a  stand- 
Jig  army  or  the  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  from  industry  into 
draining  camps,  or  a  large  class  of  professional  soldiery,  which  con- 
ititute  the  so-called  militarism.  The  strengthening  of  the  infla- 
iace  of  Canada  when  asking  for  arbitration.  The  creation  of 
greater  assurance  of  immunity  from  war,  such  as  might  be  sud- 
lenly  caused  by  the  irritation  of  over-crowded  orientals.  The 
^eation  of  an  absolute  impediment  to  wars  of  aggression.  The 
ntizen-Boldier's  business  is  his  daily  work  for  himself  and  family ; 
md  this  he  will  never  elect  to  throw  away  for  a  war  of  aggression. 
[t  will  cost  no  valuable  time ;  but  utilize  the  spare  play-time  of  the 
icbool  boy  with  a  play  which  pays  twice  over.  It  will  cost  the 
Provincial  Treasury  nothing,  for  the  Militia  Department  will  sup- 
ply the  instructors.  And  it  will  be  a  premium  on  the  continuance 
)f  more  male  teachers  in  the  profession — a  class  of  teachers  of 
jstreme  importance  in  every  educational  system. 

In  a  word,  the  system  is  one  developed  by  a  long  and  expensive 
irial  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  we  are  availing  without  cost;  and 
t  is  now  in  the  stage  most  satisfactory  to  the  mothers  and  fathers 
IB  well  as  to  the  authorities  who  felt  that  to  keep  the  physical  man- 
dood  and  womanhood  of  the  nation  from  deteriorating  below  that 
jf  the  wiser  peoples  in  the  northwest  of  Europe,  some  universally 
jffective  system  had  to  be  promptly  devised  and  applied.  The  words 
>f  those  wisely  suggesting  caution  and  full  consideration,  are 
leceived  with  the  thanks  which  statesmen  feel  are  always  due  to 
Ihe  thoughtful  and  well  informed  critic.  I  quote  in  conclusion  from 
in  hostile  though  honest  and  able  critic,  The  Cumberland  Siar, 
who  summed  up  the  discussion  in  the  following  words : 

"  It  Ih  the  people  who  have  not  felt  the  reaponeibility  suggest«d  io  eucK 
training,  who  are  likely  to  create  irritations  .provoking  foreign  war.  The 
rool,  well  trained  cadet,  will  never  be  found  in  the  mobs  defying  the 
powers  and  breaking  the  windows  of  unprotected  citizens  and  bo  on.  The 
Montreal  "  WitneBS  "  ia  also  quoted  as  being  in  favor  of  Military  Drill  in 
the  public  schools  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  agrees  that  through  the 
former  the  country  would  in  time  have  something  to  rely  upon  in  the  way 
of  military  defence. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  question  that  should  not  be  treated  lightly — the 
opinions  of  thoae  who  are  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  militarism  in  the  pub- 
Uc  sdiools  are  worthy  ol  consideration.  Although  we  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  average  sane,  practical  utilitarian  citizen  will  not  be  against 
it,  certainly  not  on  moral  grounds." 

The  object  of  the  education  department,  however,  is  merely  to 
supply  an  important  educational  training  demanded  by  far-sighted 
leaders.  Military  drill  is  but  an  incident,  and  European  militarism 
is  what  it  is  probably  designed  to  prevent. 
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Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 

In  the  City  of  Halifax  the  general  medical  inspection  of  pupils 
has  been  inaugurated  under  the  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature.  There  is  also  a  separate  dental  inspection.  The  work 
so  far  done  has  repealed  the  great  necessity  of  some  such  system, 
and  the,  public,  without  one  exception,  appears  to  be  satisfied.  The 
Act  does  not  make  any  system  imperative.  It  merely  gives  the 
power  to  School  Boards.  But  some  system  has  already  been  intro- 
duced  in  a  few  of  the  more  progressive  centres.  In  Great  Britain 
an  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  parliament  making  the 
medical  examination  of  pupils  imperative  at  least  three  times  in 
the  course  of  their  school  life.  In  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
our  own  trained  teachers  are  being  instructed  in  testing  the  sight 
and  hearing,  and  in  making  easy  diagnoses  for  the  information  of 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  concerned.  In  Germany,  medical  inspec- 
tion of  pupils  has  actually  developed  into  medical  supervision  of 
the  schools. 

Vacation  Schools. 

The  long  vacation  in  cities  leaves  a  large  number  of  the  poor, 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  even  of  the  well-to-do,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  country,  or  to  leave  the  city.  With  himdreds 
the  vacation  time  is  a  terror,  on  account  of  the  children  which  are 
running  wild  under  the  most  undesirable  conditions,  dangerous 
alike  to  health,  life,  and  morals.  The  City  of  Halifax,  under  the 
stimulus  of  wise  and  philanthropic  ladies,  has  for  the  last  two  sum- 
mers provided  some  vacation  schools,  which  combine  the  pleasureB 
of  the  picnic  with  outdoor  exercises  and  instruction,  which  make 
tho  season  really  more  valuable  than  a  similar  term  of  ordinary 
school  attendance.  The  time  may  come  when  all  towns  and  cities 
may  be  required  to  make  some  such  provision  for  those  who  need 
such  attention.  A  sketch  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  report 
from  the  Halifax  School  Commissioners  in  Appendix  C. 

The  Vacation  Problem. 

Nearly  all  who  refer  to  the  proper  time  and  length  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  seem  to  think  it  a  simple  problem,- which  would  be 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone,  did  we  only  do  as  they 
recommend.  It  was  referred  last  fall  to  the  Provincial  Advisory 
Board,  which,  after  struggling  with  the  problem  for  a  day. 
reported  inability  to  agree  upon  even  a  recommendation.  The  city 
press  is  a  unit  on  long  holidays — July  and  August.  In  the  country, 
many  maintain  that  these  are  the  most  enjoyable  months  to  attend 
school;  that  the  vacation  time  for  them  would  be  better  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  when  traveUing  is  generally  bad,  and  the  school 
house  uncomfortable. 

1  am,  therefore,  proposing  to  consider  the  propriety  of  allowing 
school  sections,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspector,  to  take  the  two 
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nonthg  vacation  ^vhen  it  suits  them  best,  recommendiDg  July  and 
Lu^st  as  the  regular  time,  and  January  and  February  aa  thc< 
econd  choice. 

School  might  then  open  on  the  hrst  day  of  August,  close  before 
Ihristmas  until  the  tirst  day  of  March,  from  which  time  it  might 
emain  open  until  the  last  day  of  July,  thus  completing  a  full  year, 
loch  schools  might  be  required  to  send  in  their  returns  <semi- 
onual)  before  Christmas,  and  (annual)  immediately  after  the  end 
f  July.  It  would  be  an  additional  source  of  diatraction  to  the  Inspec- 
□FB  and  the  Education  Office  in  compiling  the  statistics  and  paying 
be  grants.  But  if  it  would  be  an  accommodation  to  rural  sections, 
od  would  allow  them  to  keep  school  open  a  full  year  without  the 
erious  Iosb  of  attendance  during  mid-winter,  it  might  pay  to  try 
be  plan.  Of  course,  in  many  rural  sections,  mid-winter  is  just 
be  time  the  big  boys  can  attend — due  to  the  slack  time  on  the  farm 
r  on  the  fishing  coast.  The  fixed  provincial  aid  now  makes  such 
n  arrangement  possible ;  although  nothing  can  make  it  so  con- 
enient  as  the" system  of  fixed  vacation,  both  for  purposes  of  inspec- 
ion  as  well  as  for  payments  and  compilation  of  statistics. 

'i'HE  County  Ac.\dbmif.s 
ud  other  high  schools  have  well  sustained  their  extraordinary  pro- 
ress  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years;  and. for  the  amount  of  work 
one  per  unit  of  population  are  without  pei^rs  anywhere.  The 
haracter  of  the  work(  however,  is  in  several  departments  suscept- 
ble  of  very  much  improvement,  and  this  is  now  sjwcially  engaging 
he  consideration  of  our  educationists. 

The  most  notable  event  in  these  institutions  during  the  year 
iccurred  in  the  Pictou  Academy,  where  a  strong  staff  developed  so 
[inch  enthusiasm  and  scientific  method  in  the  biological  subjects 
articularly,  that  its  "  Scientific  Association  "  has  already  pub- 
ished  three  bulletins  containing  papers  of  original  field  work  on 
be  flora  and  fauna  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  arc  all  more 
Ir  less  valuable  contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Canada. 

Table  xx  contains  the  detailed  statistics  of  each  of  the  County 
Academies.  To  find  the  statistics  of  the  other  high  schools,  deduct 
he  figures  of  Table  xx  from  those  given  in  Tables  viii,  ix.  x,  and  xi, 
which  contain  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  all  the  liigh  school 
work  done  in  the  province, 

ThB   rNIVRRSITIKS. 

For  the  statistics  of  these  so  far  as  they  could  be  collected  and 
Jiranged,  see  page  47 — Table  xxiv. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  other  institutions  tailing  for 
special  notice  here.  Their  reports  will  be  found  in  the  usual  jx>si- 
tion  in  the  appendices. 
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The  Federal  Convention  on  Education. 

From  the  24th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June,  1907,  there  met  in 
London,  a  remarkable  educational  assemblage,  from  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  There  were  (1)  over  forty  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Governments  and  Education  Departments  of  the  different 
countries  and  Crown  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  which  met  every 
morning  from  10  to  12  a.  m.  This  was  known  as  the  Official  Con- 
ference of  Representatives,  the  members  of  which  took  part  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  three  subsequent  classes  of  conference  each  day, 
to  the  extent  their  duties  on  their  own  committee  work  would 
allow.  This,  the  most  important  portion  of  the  conference,  was 
conducted  with  closed  doors,  and  no  resolutions  were  put  against 
the  will  of  a  single  representative.  The  findings  published, 
therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  sensational  in  the  least 
degree,  nor  to  indicate  the  full  results  of  the  train  of  ideas 
developed. 

(2)  From  noon  to  1.30  p.  m.  The  official  representatives  and 
delegates  from  educational  institutions,  organizations,  universities, 
etc. ,  throughout  the  Empire  met  daily  as  the  second  chamber  of 
the  conference,  for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems. 

(3)  From  3  to  5  p.  m.  the  third  chamber  of  the  conference, 
including  representatives,  delegates,  and  attending  educationists 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  particularly  from  London  and  the 
United  Kingdom  generally,  met  in  open  conference. 

And  (4),  from  5  to  7  p.  m.,  8  to  10,  and  at  other  times,  the 
fourth  class  of  conferences  were  held — the  section  meetings,  such 
as  the  section  of  the  **  teaching  of  English,'*  the  '*  Technical  "  sec- 
tion, **  Museum'*  section,  *' Nature-Study  '  *  section,  etc.  The 
representatives,  with  their  heavy  committee  work  were  for  eight  or 
ten  days  incessantly  employed  in  their  special  work  and  in  such 
portions  of  the  general  program  as  could.be  overtaken. 

Combined  with  this  work,  and  especially  during  the  following 
week,  opportunities  were  given  to  see  some  of  the  individuals  and 
educational  institutions  in  the  past  and  at  present  responsible  for 
the  true  greatness  of  our  Empire, — ^institutions  such  as  the  Train- 
ing ship  Exmouth,  off  Grays,  Essex,  on  the  Thames;  the  unive^ 
sity,  technical  and  other  educational  organizations  of  London  and 
Birmingham;  and  the  classic  haunts  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Eton, 
and  Winchester. 

But  contact  with  the  men  who  are  directing  the  educational 
administration  of  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  surrounded  by  those 
exercising  the  same  function  throughout  its  long  periphery ,  was  even 
more  inspiring  than  the  associations  emanating  from  the  disin- 
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grating  moDuments  of  the  great  past  visible  on  every  band,  for 
prophesied,  even  sbonld  it  be  tbrougb  mucb  tribulatioD,  a  greater 
ture. 

Tbe  general  conference  was  opened  on  Empire  Bay  (24th  of 
ay),  at  C&xton  Hall,  Westminster,  London,  by  the  Bight  Hon. 
)rd  Crewe,  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  was  intro- 
ced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson,  President  of  the  League 

the  Empire. 

The  official  conference  of  Representatives  was  presided  over  by 
ofeesor  3.  H.  Butcher,  M.  P.  (Chairman  of  Council,  League  of 
e  Empire).  The  minutes  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall, 
an.  Secretary  of  the  League  of  the  Empure,  to  whose  enthu- 
ksm,  knowledge  of  affairs  and  tact,  tbe  success  of  tbe  whole 
3vemeut  was  generally  attributed.     The  list  of  representatives  is 

important  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  this  record,  for  it 
eaks  more  of  tbe  actual  work  done  than  the  unanimous  findings 
thorized  to  be  published. 

'  LIST  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

DKFABTMKTVT.  HEFBESEHTXD     BT 

tiUd  Kingdom. 

Board  of  Education The  Fenu&nent  Secretary  (Sir  B.  L.  Horoot). 

The  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  (Dr.   F.  H. 
Heath)  and  Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett. 
Welsh     Department     of 

the  Board  Mr.  A.  J.  Daviea  and  Mr.  0.  M.  EdwBida. 

Scotch     Education     De-    The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Stnithers)  and  Mr.  W. 

partment     H.  W.  Comfeh. 

Irish  National  Board  . .     The    Heaident    CommiBsioner    {Dr.    W.   J.    M. 

Starkie)  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Bonaparte  Wyee. 
India  Office  Mr.  T.  Motiaon. 

Ontario    The    Hon.    Jamea    J.    Foy,    K.  C,    Attomey- 

Oeneral. 
Quebec         The  Deputy  Head  of  the  Department  of  Public 

Inetruction      (Mr.      George     W.      Parmelee, 

D.G.L.). 
Nova  Scotia     The  Superintendent  of  Education  (Mr.  A.   H. 

Macltay,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  LL.D..  F.R.8.C.). 
New  Brunswick  The   Chief   Superintendent   of    Education   (Mr. 

3  R.  Inch,  M.A.,  LL.D.). 
Manitoba    The    Minister   of   Education    (The   Hon.    Colin 

Campbell). 

British  Columbia  The  AffenUGeneral  (The  Hon.  J.  H.  Turner). 

Alberta  and  Saskateche-    The   Hon.    the   Minister,   of    Education    (Hon. 

wan    A.  C.  Rutherford). 

itutralia. 

New  South  Wales  Mr.  J.  Leslie  Williams,  B.A. 

The  Acent-General  (Hon.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  I.S.O.) 
South  Australia  ■' The  Director  of  Education  (Mr.  A.  Williams), 

the  Agent-General  (Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins). 
<)neeiislaa<l    The     Agent-General     (Sir   Horace    Tozer,    K.C. 

M.G.).     Miss  B.  M.  B.  Cribb.  M.A. 
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The  Fedebal  Convention  on  EDUCAiy   \\  1 

From  the  24th  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June,  f  ^    \\  ^ 

London,  a  remarkable  educational  assemblag'^  #^  #*     \\  ^ 

the  Empire.     There  were  (1)  over  forty  rep'  ^^|     \\  5 

by  the  Governments  and  Education  Depar^  ^C     \\  ^^ 

countries  and  Crown  Colonies  of  the  E|  i-  ^  \     \\  '^ 

morning  from  10  to  12  a.  m.    This  waB>||  5^  V.      \  ^ 

ference  of  Representatives,  the  membf  | ^^  *«^^  ^,      \  Vi 

as  possible  in  the  three  subsequent  c'  I  ^]  ?»  >»  i*-    *       \ 

to  the  extent  their  duties  on  thei^    f  i^/^'  *  3       \ 

allow.     This,  the  most  important;      i^'\  -f.  ^  V^.       \    •.* 

conducted  with  closed  doors,  anf^       '\  \  ^^.>.  "^  \.     ^ 

the    will    of    a    single    represe  ■  /       .1  ^  T.  ,^  ^  VT 
therefore,  could  not  be  expe     \        i  i  'J^- •• 
degree,   nor   to   indicate   tb   ■     ;         V  *;  i^  ^ 
developed.                                  * .  • '         \  *• 

(2)  From  noon  to  1  )  '  >  V^  •  ^^''^^' 
delegates  from  educatic  _\:  '"  ^  Schools  (Mr.  A.  L. 
etc.,  throughout  the  ^      ;  ' 

the  conference,  f or  t\    .J  '  -  ublic  Instruction  (Dr.  A.  (j- 

(3)  From  3  1.^'  ,  ^tSon""-^'-  '"""''  """"'"  '' 

•        1     J-  ^^*    Instruction.  n,-,n/>tnr 

mcluding    repreS'  a.  Monro,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  formerly  Director 

from  all  parts  o''  of  Public  Instruction.  ,     ,,^      ^    ^    p^.b.) 

United  Kingd'  •     The  Inspector  of  |choo  s  (Mr    S^  W-  Co  W. 

^  The    Inspector    of    Schools    (Mr.   B.   a.  o^^iu. 

^      And   (4>           ^^^l  ^^diey  Browne,  M.A.,  Member  of  the 

fourth  cla'  Board  of  Education.                                 .     . 

as  the  se            The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr   E.  A.  1^;^;;|  ^^^ 

+,-^r.      *  *         .^ The  Director  of  Education  (Mr.  J.  A.  Dougla 

*''''''           •  iCi/     /......  The  Director  of  Education  (Mr.  E. />•  Rowden). 

reprsF    ^,^i<^''^'^^     .    .....'  The  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  M.  Brandfuid- 

ten       ;"^  •  • Griffith,  C.M.G.).                        .  ^  ,  1  .  Rpmnn) 

'    ^     ^'    .^          The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.  Adolphe  Bernon)^ 

^     w<1Li"". .............  The  Educational  Adviser  to  His  Excellency  the 

^'^'^"^  • '  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  (Mr.  £.- 

B.  Sargant,  M.A.).  -«    t 

ri^iandMands His     Excellency     the     Governor    (Mr.    >v. 

/»'^'^  Allardyce,    C.M.G.). 

Work  of  the  Official  Conference. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  summary  of  the  work  of  t  e 
Conference  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  British  Report  just  puhhshea. 
The  authority  with  which  the  English  Board  can  speak  for  tne 
British  policy  will  be  appreciated,  and  its  generously  and  wisej 
patriotic  disposition  cannot  fail  to  be  admired. 

ft 

The  morning  transactions  related  to  the  following  subjects  :— 

1.   The  mutual  recognition  of  Teachers'  Certificates.    In  ^'^^^.,?^^'^\^^^^^ 
the  Conference  vsrere  asked  to  consider  "  whether  in  order  to  facilitate 
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"vctical  steps  oould  now  be  taken  to  promote  a  larger 

'^ition  of  the  Teachers'  Certificates  issued  by  differ^ 

various  parts  of  the  Empire;  and  whether^  in  the 

more  might  be  done  by  the  Education  Depart* 

ro visional  recognition  of  one  another's  oerti- 
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iOser   uniformity   of   curricula,    nomenclature^ 
ig  official  Educational  Statistics."     On  the  first 
was  resolved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Confer- 
dble  or  necessary  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  about  uni- 
cula  or  text  books  for  the  different  school  systems  of  His 
ininions."   On  the  second  part  it  appeared  that  in  view  of  the 
^ety  of  conditions  prevailing  what  was  needed  was  not  so  much 
.i>er  degree  of  uniformity  in  presenting  statistics,  as  a  clearer  under- 
.uding    of    what   is    connoted    by   the    terms   used    and   the   definitions 
employed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  "  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  Edu- 
cation   Departments  of  His  Majesty's   Dominions  should  define,   year  by 
year,  with  precision  the  terms  used  in  the  regulations  and  statistics  thai 
they  publish,  and  the  basis  upon  which  their  published  statistics  are  pre* 
pared." 

The  next  three  sittings  were  devoted  to  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  interests  of  education  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  could  best  be  furthered  by  encouraging  closer  relations  and  a 
more  effective  and  continuous  exchange  of  information  between  the  several 
Education  Departments.  It  was  felt  that  the  actual  meeting  together  in 
conference  of  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  interchange  of  information  and  ideas,  was  of  the  high- 
est possible  value;  but  that  there  was  also  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  permanent  machinery  for  collecting  and  disseminating  year 
by  year  information  on  various  subjects  in  regard  to  the  condition, 
development,  and  progress  of  education  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to:  "That  the  delegates 
desire  to  express  their  apprciation  of  the  value  of  this  Conference  to  the 
work  of  the  Education  Departments  throughout  the  Empire,  and  resolve — 

"  (i)  That  a  quadrennial  conference  is  desirable ;  (ii)  that  the  represen- 
tatives sent  to  the  Conference  should  be  selected  by  the  Governments;  and 
(iii)  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  first  of  such  Conferences  should  be  con- 
vened by  the  Imperial  Government." 

On  this  the  Board  of  Education  annoimced  that  in  view  of  this  united 
expression   of  opinion  by  educational  representatives  from  so  many  por- 
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LI8T    OF    REPRESENTATIVES— CaiKintied. 

DBPABTMKNT.  KBPIilSSlITBD  BT 

Victoria    The   Director  of   Education  (Mr,   Frank  TaU. 

I.S.O.,  M.A.). 

Western  Australia   The  Agent-General  (Hon.  C.  H.  Rason). 

Mr.  Cyril  Jackson. 

Tasmania    The     Agent-General     (Hon.     Alfred     Dobson, 

O.M.G.,  K.O.). 

New  Zealand,  :.........    The  Inspector-General  of  Schools  (Mr.  Geoift 

Hogben,  M.A.). 
South  Africa. 

Cape  Colony   The      Superintendent-General      of      Educatiaa 

(Hon.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.B.8.). 

Natal    Mr.  P.  A.  Bamett,  giving  information. 

Transvaal    The    Ex-Colonial    Secretary    (Patrick   Duncan. 

Esq.,  C.M.G.),  and  the  Inspector  of  Schoola,. 

Johannesburg    and    Rand    Circuit    (Mr.   F. 

Handel  Thompson). 
Orange  River  Colony  . .     The  Director  of  Education  (Hon.  Hugh  Gium) 

/ikluk  The   Director-General   of   Education   for  India 

(Mr.  W.  H.  Orange). 
Bengal  Mr.  C.  A.  Martin,  LL.D.,  formerly  Director  of 

Public    Instruction,    and    Mr.     C.    Russell, 

Principal^  Patna  College. 
Bombay    The  Inspector  of  European  Schools  (Mr.  A.  L. 

Coverton,  M.A.). 
Madras  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  (Dr.  A,  G. 

Bourne). 
United  Provinces  Mr.   T.   C.   Lewis,   M.A.,   formerly   Director  of 

Public  Instruction. 
Central  Provinces   Mr.  A.  Monro,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  formerly  Director 

of  Public  Instruction. 
Burma    The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.   S.  W.  CockB). 

CeyUyn The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.  R.  B.  Strick- 
land). 

The  Bahamaa  Rev.  J.  Audley  Browne,  M.A.,  Member  of  the 

Board  of  Education. 

Hong  Kong  The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.  E.  A.  Irving). 

Southern  Nigeria The  Director  of  Education  (Mr.  J.  A.  Douglas). 

Oold  Coast  Colonic The  Director  of  Education  (Mr.  E.  G.  Rowden). 

Gambia  '    The  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  M,  Brandford- 

Griffith,  C.M.G.). 

Maurititts  The  Inspector  of  Schools  (Mr.  Adolphe  Bernon). 

BaautoUmd  The  Educational  Adviser  to  His  Excellency  the 

High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  (Mr.  B. 
B.  Sargant,  M.A.). 

Falkland  latanda His    Excellency    the    Governor    (Mr.    W.    L. 

Allardyce,    C.M.G.). 

Work  of  the  Official  Conference. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  British  Report  just  published. 
The  authority  with  which  the  English  Board  can  speak  for  the 
British  policy  will  be  appreciated,  and  its  generously  and  wiselj 
patriotic  disposition  cannot  fail  to  be  admired. 

The  morning  transactions  related  to  the  following  subjects:— 

1.  The  mutual  recognition  of  Teachers'  Certificates.  In  this  eonnectioft 
the  Conference  were  asked  to  consider  "  whether  in  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
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chsBfe  ol  teachers,  practical  atepa  could  now  be  taken  to  promote  a  larger 
d^ree  of  inutu«I  racognition  of  the  Teachers'  CertiScateB  issued  by  differ' 

eot  educational  bodies  in  Tarious  parte  of  the  Empire;  and  whether,  in  the 
case  of  individual  teachers,  more  might  be  done  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment concerned  to  sanction  provisional  recognition  of  one  another's  certi- 
ficates tor  short  specified  terma,  the  renewal  of  such  recognition  to  be 
contingent  on  favorable  reports  being  received  from  inspectors  who  have 
observed  the  teacher's  work."  A  full  discussion  took  place  and  after  a 
considerable  interchange  of  information  an  to  the  manner  in  which  certi- 
ficates in  the  various  countries  were  awarded  and  their  value  equated,  the 
Conference  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  variety  of  local  conditions, 
especially  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the  tenure  of  teachers,  their 
method  of  appointment  and  promotion,  and  similar  points,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  as  yet  at  any  complete  system  of  mutual  recognition  of  the 
Teftchers"  Certificatea  issued  by  different  educational  bodies  in  various 
parte  o!  the  Empire. 

2.  How  far  interchange  of  teachers  and  inspectors  between  different 
parte  of  the  Empire  would  be  feasible  <i)  for  a  short  visit,  or  (ii)  for  a  term 
of  years. 

In  this  connection  it  wae  resolved,  "  That  the  Conference  ctonsiders  it 
desirable  that  financial  and  administrative  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  enabling  Teachers  and  Inspectors  oi  Schools  to  acquire  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  in  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominion  other  than 

3.  "The    possibility   of  closer   uniformity   of   curricula,    nomenclature, 

and  methods  of  presenting  ofGcial  Educational  Statistics."  On  the  first 
part  of  this  subject  it  was  resolved,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Confer- 
ence, it  is  not  desirabJe  or  neeeesary  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity of  curricula  or  text  books  for  the  different  school  systems  of  Hia 
Majesty's  Dominions,"  On  the  eecond  part  it  appeared  that  in  view  of  the 
great  variety  of  conditions  prevailing  what  was  needed  was  not  flo  much 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  presenting  statistics,  as  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  is  connoted  by  the  terms  used  and  the  definitions 
employed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  "  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  Edu- 
cation Departments  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  should  define,  year  by 
year,  with  precision  the  terms  used  in  the  regulations  and  statistics  that 
they  publish,  and  the  basis  upon  which  their  published  etatietics  are  pre- 

The  next  three  sittings  were  devoted  to  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  interests  of  education  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  could  best  be  furthered  by  encouraging  closer  relations  and  a 
more  effective  and  continuous  exchange  of  information  between  the  several 
Education  Departments.  It  wae  felt  that  the  actual  meeting  together  in 
conference  of  persons  engaged  in  the  administration  of  education  for  the 
purpose  of  personal  interchange  of  information  and  ideas,  was  of  the  high- 
est possible  value;  hut  that  there  was  also  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  permanent  machinery  for  collecting  and  disseminating  year 
by  year  information  on  various  subjects  in  regard  to  the  condition. 
development,  and  progress  of  education  in  the  different  parts  of  th» 
Empire.  The  following  resolution  was  agreed  to :  "  That  the  delegates 
desire  to  express  their  apprciation  of  the  value  of  this  Conteience  to  th« 
work  of  the  Education  Departments  throughout  the  Empire,  and  resolve— 

"(i)  That  a  quadrennial  conference  is  desirable;  (ii)  that  the  represen- 
tatives sent  to  the  Conference  should  be  selected  by  the  Governments;  and 
(iii)  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  first  of  such  Conferences  should  be  con- 
vened by  the  Imperial  Government." 

On  this  the  Board  of  Education  announced  that  ii 
expression  of  opinion  by  educational  representatives 
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tions  of  Your  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment considered  it  advisable  to  arrange  for  an  official  Educational  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  London  in  the  year  1911;  and  an  intimation  of  this 
decision  is  being  circulated  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and 
for  India. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  "  The  Conference  is  unanimously  agreed  as  to 
the  importance  of  a  permanent  central  bureau  of  educational  information." 
The  Board  consequently  took  advantage  of  the  presence  in  London  of  so 
many  official  representatives  of  the  Education  Departments  in  India,  the 
self-governing  Dominions  and  the  Crown  Colonies,  to  hold  two  private  con- 
ferences with  them  at  the  offices  of  the  Board.  At  these  meetings,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  India  Office,  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  were  also  present.  As  the  result  of  the  discussions  that 
then  took  place,  the  Board  undertook  to  circulate  their  reports  and  docu- 
ments in  larger  numbers  to  the  Education  Departments  of  India  and  the 
Colonies;  to  collect  and  circulate  at  regular  intervals  information  as  to 
the  qualifications  required  for  teachers  and  the  conditions  of  promotion  in 
different  parts  of  Your  Majesty's  Dominions;  to  circulate  a  quarterly  list 
of  aocesssions  to  the  Board  of  Education  library;  with  the  approval  of  the 
India  and  Colonial  Offices  to  place  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Beports  in  direct  communication  with  the  Education  Departments  of  India 
and  the  Colonies;  to  assist  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments  by  select- 
ing teachers  for  them  in  the  future  without  charge  and  to  make  confidential 
reports  to  the  Governments  concerned,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  on  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  English  teachers  seeking  employment  in 
India  or  one  of  the  Colonies;  and  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  scheme  for 
placing  English  teachers  in  French  and  German  schools  available  for  Brit- 
ish subjects  with  suitable  qualifications  from  the  Colonies. 

The  Board  also  signified  their  willingness  that  the  Office  of  Special 
Inquiries  should  act  as  the  agents  of  Colonial  or  Indian  Governments  in 
the  selection  and  despatch  of  new  books  on  educational  subjects  where  thiB 
was  desired.  They  have  already  since  the  Conference  been  able  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Alberta  in  this  way. 

The  Board  undertook,  moreover,  to  place  the  services  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Inquiries  at  the  disposal  of  officials  coming  to  this  country  to  study 
education,  and  they  are  indeed  desirous  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  knowledge  and  information  upon  educational  matters  that  may  be  in 
their  possession  so  far  as  possible  available  for  the  use  of  all  the  Govern- 
ments of  Your  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  as  a  first  outcome  the  Board  were 
glad  to  arrange  through  the  Office  of  Special  Inquiries  an  interesting  educa- 
tional exhibit  in  connection  with  an  exhibition  held  in  Madras  last  sum- 
mer. The  exhibit,  which  was  particularly  strong  in  examples  of  Nature 
Study  and  Manual  Work,  could  not  have  been  brought  together  without  the 
generous  help  of  the  London,  Surrey,  Northants,  Berkshire,  and  Liverpool 
Local  Education  Authorities,  and  of  many  individual  schools  and  persons 
who  lent,  and  in  some  cases  made  a  present  of,  the  objects  to  the  Madras 
Government.  The  Board  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  their 
thanks  to  all  those  who  co-operated  with  them  in  making  the  exhibit  a 
success.  It  was  greatly  appreciated,  the  Board  are  glad  to  learn,  by  the 
Madras  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  whole  question  of  developing  this  interchange  of  information  and 
ideas  is  now  receiving  the  Board's  most  careful  and  anxious  consideration. 
In  giving  the  undertakings  referred  to  above,  the  Board  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
who  promised  their  cordial  help  in  all  these  directions.  The  Indian  and 
Colonial  representatives,  on  their  side,  willingly  undertook  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  promised  to  do  their, 
best  to  keep  the  Office  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  regularly  informed 
of  the  progress  of  Education  in  their  own  countries. 
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The  Trend  of  Education  in  Europe. 

Being  specially  coDcerned  in  the  development  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  the  province,  I  was  granted  permission  by  the  Council  of 
Pubhc  Instruction  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  seeing  what  was  being 
done  in  the  leading  centres  of  Europe.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  add 
to  my  observations  in  and  near  London,  a  glimpse  of  what  was 
being  done  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Bome  of  the  rural  schools,  and  the  Technical  School  for  Boys  in 
Sutherlandshire,  near  Golspie,  and  also  a  view  of  what  Was  being 
done  at  important  centres  on  the  continent. 

The  Municipal  Technical  Colleges  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
were  well  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  London,  as  leading  types  of  the  institutions  arising  now  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  idea  of  their  propor- 
tions and  equipment  may  be  gathered  from  the  accompanying 
photogravures.  They  are  affiliated  with  the  surrounding  public 
schools,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  cities,  first,  by 
having  special  elementary  classes  and  night  schools,  undpr  the 
direction  of  the  technical  college  authorities,  somewhat  as  is  pro- 
posed to  be  done  here ;  and  second,  by  following  every  boy  leaving 
the  public  schools  and  entering  into  employment  with  an  induce- 
ment to  continue  his  technical  studies  in  connection  with  his  work 
in  evening,  or  other  classes. 

The  MANCH&rrER  Municipal  School  of  Teohnolooy. 

has  about  6,000  students  in  day  and  evening  classes  during  the 
year.  Its  object  is  to  provide  instruction  and  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  in  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  witti  a 
view  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  foundations  upon  which  those 
arts  rest,  and  to  promote  their  effective  development.  The  follow- 
ing brief  statement  from  the  calendar  indicates  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  administration : 

The  successful  career  of  a  student  depends  very  largely  upon  his  pra- 
vious  general  education,  for  unless  this  has  been  thorough  and  liberal,  no 
satisfactory   progreBB   can   be   attained   in   aAy   of   the   departments    of    the 

School. 

The  power  of  clear  linguistic  expression,  and  the  mastery  of  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematicB,  physics,  and  descriptive  geometry  are  vital  as  a 
means  ot  auccesstul  study  of  the  applied  Sciences.  The  chief  aim  of  all 
preparatory  study  should,  however,  be  the  effective  training  of  the  thinking 
and  observing  faculties. 

a  of 


Mere  interest  in  experiment,  or  in  machinery  in  motion,  or  even  evi- 
dence ot  manaal  skill  and  dexterity,  without  a  firm  grasp  ot  the  above- 
Damed  fundamental  subjects,  is  of  small  avail  if  the  purpose  of  the  student 
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be  to  attack  serious  problems  in  engineering,  physics,  or  chemistry,  and  to 
^fit  himself  for  a  position  of  industrial  responsibility. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School  are  directed  more  especially 
to  the  requirements  of  the  induatries  of  South-East  Lancashire,  of  which 
Manchester  is  the  commercial  centre. 

The  School  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratory 
and  shop-work  exercises,  together  with  scientific  research  directed  to  the 
>fiolution  of  industrial  problems. 

The  essential  aim  of  the  instruction  is  the  training  of  faculty  through 
a  systematic  course  of  sound  theoretical  study,  and  the  development  of 
resourcefulness  and  habits  of  self-reliance  by  means  of  an  exact,  thorough, 
and  progressive  course  of  laboratory  and  shop  work. 

The  School  offers  to  day  students  who  have  reached  their  sixteenth  year 
the  following  courses,  each  of  three  years'  duration:— 

1.  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2.  Electrical  Engineering  and  Technical  Physics. 

3.  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

4.  Applied  Chemistry. 

(a)  General  Chemical  Technology. 

(b)  Chemistry  of  Textiles  (Bleaching,   Dyeing,  Printing,    and 
Finishing. 

(c)  Manufacture  of  Paper. 

(d)  Metallurgy  and  Assaying. 

(e)  Brewing. 

(f)  Elect ro-Chemis try. 

5.  Manufacture  of  Textiles. 

6.  Photography  and  the  Printing  Crafts, 
i                                             7.   Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  a  special  day  course  for  selected 
apprentices  in  the  employ  of  engineering  firms. 

Students  are  required  to  pass  an  Entrance  Examination  in  subjects  of 
General  Knowledge,  or  to  produce  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Principal  oi 
their  attainments. 


The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  respective  departments  also  prepare 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Technical  Science  (B.Sc.Tech.)  of  the  Victoria 
University  of  Manchester,  and  for  the  Certificate  of  the  University.  Stu- 
dents proceeding  to  the  degree  must  have  first  passed  the  examination  for 
Matriculation  of  the  Joint  Board. 

Etenino  Students. 

The  School  of  Technology  offers  to  evening  students  systematic  courses 
of  technical  instruction  and  trainings  in  all  the  chief,  and  in  many  of  the 
minor  industries  of  the  city  and  district.  Such  students  must  be  not  less 
than  16  years  of  age  at  entrance,  and  have  such  previous  preparation  as 
will  enable  them  to  enter  profitably  upon  the  course  of  study  they  elect  to 
pursue. 

The  Education  Committee  have  provided  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  at  con- 
venient centres,  suitable  preparatory  courses  of  instruction  leading  up  to 
the  more  advanced  and  specialised  courses  of  the  Evening  Classes  of  the 
School  of  Technology. 

Similar  provision  is  also  made  in  Evening  Continuation  Schools  and  in 
branch  intermediate  schools,  for  evening  students  beyond  the  school  age. 
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for  cooraes  which  include  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  science,  art,  tech- 
iMtlogy  anil  commerce,  as  well  ae  domestic  subjecta  for  girla  and  woman. 

Classes  for  teachers  in  the  Bubjecte  of  manual  training,  kindergarl«n 
training,  and  for  certificate  and  echolarship  courses  are  also  provided. 

In  the  Central  Evening  School  of  Commerce  complete  courseB  of  inatnic- 
tion  are  offered  of  an  advanced  character  in  subjects  bearing  upon  controer- 
cial  and  profeaaional  pursuits  lor  which  the  intermediate  and  continuation 
•chools  above  named  are  intended  aa  a  preparation. 

TsB  Glasgow  Technical  Colleob 

bad  in  the  session  of  1906-7  a  total  attendance  of  students  nunaber- 
ing  5,730  .which  were  classified  ss  follows: 

In  the  Day  Classes  548 

In  the  College  Evening  Classes '. . .   4,381 

In  the  Evening  Classes  at  Country  centres..      131 
In  Allen  Glen's  school  670 

Total 5,730 

It  has  the  following  courses,  already  provided  for,  although  the 
building  whose  perspective  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  has  its 
right  wing  not  yet  completed;  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Technical  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Mechanics,  Engi- 
neering, Drawing,  Civil  Engineering,  Motive  Power  Engineering, 
Electrical  Engineering,  Mining  and  Geology,  Naval  Architecture, 
Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades,  Botany  and  Bacteriology, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  Music,  Plumbing,  Sheet  Metal  Work,  Boot- 
making,  Printing  and  Allied  Trades,  Watch  and  Clock  Making, 
Baking,  Astronomy.  I  take  tiieae  titles  in  their  order  in  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  rapid  development  of  technical  education  and  the  scientific 
■education  underiying  it  and  the  industrial  arts  generally,  is  the 
most  significant  movement  in  the  British  educational  world,  from 
London  with  an  equipment  which  promises  to  be  eventually  the 
peer  of  the  most  advanced  educational  centre  in  Europe,  to  the 
North  of  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland,  where  (in  Belfast)  a  magnifi- 
«nt  technical  college  has  just  been  opened. 

But  on  the  Continent 

■of  Eurbpe  the  scientific  and  technical  cults  appear  to  have  had  the 
firstinnings.  A  flying  tour  through  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland,  enabled  me  to  get  into  clearer  touch  with  this 
class  of  educational  institutions  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Lille,  Brus- 
sels, Cologne,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berhn,  and  Amsterdam.  The  ghmpses,  though 
Irief,  light  up  marvellously  the  descriptive  texts,  illustrations  and 
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oflficial  reports  which  I  carried  away  with  me  for  detailed  study. 
The  courteous  attention  received  in  every  country  from  its  educa- 
tionists was  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  province  which  I  represented. 
But  the  general  bearing  of  the  people  was  uniformly  accommodat- 
ing, and  often  kind ;  while  the  cities  bore  the  aspect  of  being  the 
home  for  generations  of  polite  learning  and  the  fine  arts. 

A  view  of  the  main  entrance  to  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
world-renowned  Technical  College  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin, 
is  given  on  pagexiii  and  of  the  Technical  High  School,  or  College 
at  Dresden ,  on  page  xix.  Its  general  style  of  architecture  suggests 
that  proposed  for  our  own  small  college. 

In  business  circles  in  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  effect 
of  technical  education  in  Germany  has  become  very  apparent.  As 
a  late  American  writer  puts  it : 

England  has  already  been  successfully  invaded,  and  the  "practical 
Yankee"  set  at  naught.  Take  this  illustration  as  one.  of  many;  the  single 
item  of  machinery  and  tools.  Germany's  sales  to  the  United  States  have 
doubled  in  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905.  Meanwhile,  American  sales  U> 
Germany,  in  this  line,  are  now  about  one-third  of  the  totals  of  five  years 
ago.  For  the  same  period,  Germany  now  sends  to  England  twice  as  much 
finished  products,  receiving  only  two-thirds  the  former  imports.  To  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Argentine,  and  Chil^,  Germany  now  sends  double  the  quantity 
of  machinery  and  tools  exported  five  years  ago^  while  to  China  it  sends  five 
times  the  former  amount,  and  to  Canada  four,  and  to  Portugal  three  times 
the  quantity  sold  in  1900.  In  the  case  of  all  other  countries  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  trade. 

Our  consuls,  importers,  and  manufacturers  who  are  in  touch  with  the 
situation  seem  to  have  agreed  that  this  successful  German  invasion  of  the 
world's  markets  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  greater  average  efficiency  of 
her  workmen. 

A  Sample  German  Kingdom. 

I  propose  to  select  a  single  sample,  the  Kingdom  of  Wuerttem- 
berg  through  which  I  passed  on  the  25th  of  June,  because  it  is  a 
small  country  about  as  large  as  the  six  central  counties  of  Nova 
Scotia,  with  the  Swabian  Alp  running  through  it  like  our  Cobe- 
quids.  But  it  has  not  the  advantages  of  our  coal,  iron  and  gold 
mines,  and  our  coastal  waters  with  their  marine  industries.  I 
entered  from  Heidelberg,  following  the  headwaters  of  the  Neckar 
running  through  its  north-western  side,  found  the  capital, 
Stuttgart,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  then  crossing 
the  mountains  debouched  at  Ulm,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Danube,  which  cuts  its  south-eastern  boundary. 

It  is  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia  (7,528 square 
nriles)  ;  but  it  supports  2,300,000  happy  people  through  its  indus- 
tries without  our  advantages  of  mines,  minerals,  and  the  produce 
and  commerce  of  the  sea.    Its  population  is  therefore  fifteen  timea 
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more  dense  than  the  average  of  this  province.  Nova  Scotia  has  au 
area  of  about  13,000,000  acres,  of  which  5,000,000  is  forest. 
Wuerttemberg,  4,800,000  acres,  of  which  about  one-tenth,  483,421 
acres  are  government  forest.  As  expressed  by  Albert  A.  Snowden^ 
of  New  York,  who  has  just  pubhshed  a  description  of  **  The  Indus- 
trial Improvement  Schools  of  Wuerttemberg,"*from  which  I  shall 
make  further  quotations : 

Here  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  that  statesmanlike  provision  that 
has  put  the  country  on  an  economic  basis  that  is  unassailable,  and  which^ 
in  substance,  is  the  theme  of  my  writing.  The  government  forests,  in 
1904,  covered  an  area  of  483,421.5  acres.  When  all  expenses  of  maintenance 
bad  been  paid,  there  was  a  net  revenue  from  the  forests  in  that  year  of 
12,701,687.2^.  And  that  without  impairing  their  value  in  any  way.  Here 
is  a  regard  for  "woods  and  templed  hills"  that  is  not  only  patriotic,  but 
practical.  Such  forethought,  evinced  in  many  directions,  has  made  Wuert- 
temberg  self-sustaining  and  independent.  If  not  wealthy,  it  is  prosperous, 
and  that  is  better.  The  government  assists  and  protects  the  agriculturist 
and  the  laborer  just  as  it  aids  and  protects  the  manufacturer— helping 
to  increase  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  output  of  factory  and 
field. 

A  net  annual  revenue  of  S2,7  00,000  from  forests  covering  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  woodland  of  Nova  Scotia — less  than  the  area 
of  so  small  a  county  as  Kings — is  a  message  of  hope  for  a  province 
where  wood  may  soon  be  as  valuable  as  in  Europe.  The  royalty 
from  our  coal  mines  amounts  to  only  8575,000,  and  every  ton 
raised  brings  us  nearer  to  the  day  when  every  mine  will  be  a  barren 
clay  pit  surmounted  by  the  tenantless  debris  of  former  habitations 
When  that  day  comes,  may  every  unarable  mountainside  and  hilltop, 
under  the  magic  influence  of  scientific  care,  be  picturesque  with 
forests,  which,  instead  of  becoming  exhausted,  will  grow  more  pro- 
ductive as  the  years  roll  on,  giving  a  revenue  more  ample  than  the 
limited  subteranean  carbonized  remains  we  are  now  exploiting — and 
a  perpetual  revenue  so  long  as  the  climate  may  allow  wood  to  grow. 

An  analysis  of  what  Wuerttemberg  has  done  toward  securing  this  high 
vantage  ground  gives  the  keynote  of  progress  for  the  whole  German  indus- 
trial movement,  and  is  the  more  fruitful  since  the  kingdom  has  this 
very  year  embodied  the  results  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  experi- 
ence with  industrial  improvement  schools  in  a  remarkable  bit  of  legislation 
to  be  described  in  detail  later.  The  industrial  and  commercial  improve- 
ment schools  of  Wuerttemberg  are  designed  to  give  a  broad  vocational 
training  to  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  who  have  left  the 
common  schools  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period  (six  to  fourteen)  as 
nearly  all  do,  and  have  gone  to  work.  This  training  forms  a. basis  for 
greater  eflSdency  and  for  industrial  and  commercial  intelligence.  Instruc- 
tion has  hitherto  been  given  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  or  in  the  evening, 
but  under  the  new  law  will  be  given  in  the  daytime  on  week  days.  The 
schools  attract  older  workingmen  as  well  as  apprentices. 

The  new  law— to  be  in  full  operation  in  1909— will  add  a  still  greater 
number  to  the  lists.  It  compels  all  localities,  having  for  a  period  of  three 
successive  years  at  least  forty  youths  under  eighteen  years  of  ape  engaged 
in  induatrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  to  establish  an  industrial  or  commerciail 
school,  and  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  the  number  of  such  youths  employed 
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doeti  not  fall  below  thirty  for  three  years  in  succession.  The  term  "  com- 
mercial or  industrial  pursuits  "  is  given  the  widest  possible  scope  in  Wuert- 
temberg,  and  takes  into  account  not  only  the  factory  hand  and  Uie  coonting- 
house  assistant,  but  the  day  laborer,  the  grocer's  clerk  and  the  errand  boy. 
The  law  provides  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  young  workmen  (a 
stipulation  formerly  left  to  the  localities  to  decide,  in  virtue  of  Imperial 
laws  based  on  a  North  German  ordinance  of  1869).  The  chief  objective 
point  of  the  law  is  to  furnish  opportunity  for  instruction  during  the  work 
days.— instead  of  evenings,  Sundays,  or  holidays,  as  before.  The  minimum 
number  of  hours  per  year  is  to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The  schools 
are  to  be  organized  more  strictly  than  ever  along  vocational  lines,  and 
instructors  specially  prepared  through  long  courses  of  training  are  to  be 
put  in  charge  everywhere.  The  courses  will  extend  over  a  term  of  three 
years,  instead  of  two  as  formerly. 

Wuerttemberg  has  an  unusual  number  of  other  state-aided  institutions 
and  special  courses  of  all  grades,  in  which  vocational  instruction  is  given. 
This,  in  addition  to  a  general  educational  system  that  is  as  well  developed 
as  any  in  the  world,  if  not  better.  Peculiar  to  the  system  is  a  great  variety 
of  types  of  schools,  each  concentrated  upon  a  special  aim.  The  vocational 
schools  have  been  more  practical  than  in  other  states,  and  have  enrolled 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  population.  Wuerttemberg  was  the  first  to  make 
vocational  education  compulsory  by  state  law,  with  day  instruction  for  aU 
apprentices  engaged  in  industry  or  commerce.  Wuerttemberg's  classical 
schools  have  long  been  more  classical,  and  its  "  realistic  "  schools  stronger 
in  mathematics  than  those  elsewhere  in  Germany.  Its  system  of  schools 
for  all  the  people  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  "  Latin "  schools  in  the  kingdom — the  direct  descendants  of  the 
monastic  and  municipal  schools  of  the  middle  ages,  though  at  present 
modem  in  spirit  and  equipment.  Likewise,  the  theological  seminaries  are 
the  continuation  of  the  old  monastic  schools  with  the  addition  of  modem 
methods.  The  university  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  excels  in 
the  theologicfd  department.  The  agricultural  college  is  the  oldest  in  Ger- 
many. The  same  is  true  of  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart.  Also  the 
pedagogical  exhibit  of  this  museum  is  the  oldest  pei*manent  exposition  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  Sunday  schools  of  Wuerttenberg  are  the  oldest 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

Photogravures  of  the  Technical  School  and  of  the  Industrial 
Museum  in  Stuttgart  are  shown  opposite  pages  xli  and  xliii. 

Besides  the  magnificent  State  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart, 
under  the  direct  management  of  the  Central  Bureau,  there  are  four 
other  industrial  museums  receiving  aid  from  the  state.  Snowden 
says : 

In  this  abbreviated  report,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Central 
Bureau,  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraphs,  may  only  be  given  a  word. 
I  refer  to  the  State  Industrial  Museum  at  Stuttgart.  Having  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  principal  museums  of  all  kinds  at  home  and  abroad,  I  know 
of  none  that  is  more  efficient,  nor  which  houses  more  diversified  and 
/  helpful  activities  held  together  by  one  consistent  and  unique  purpoee— the 
universal  instruction  and  industrial  betterment  of  the  people.  The  entire 
range  of  industrial  propaganda  discussed  above  has  its  effective  headquart- 
ers in  this  building,  and  its  manifold  functions  are  co-ordinated  and  made 
mutually  helpful  through  the  Central  Bureau.  Though  established  in  a 
maf^nificent  new  building,  and  now,  as  always,  making  much  .of  the  display 
of  latest  productions  in  the  realm  of  industry  and  industrial  art.  this 
museum  is  in  reality  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Germany  (1849),  and  its  peda- 
gogical exhibit  is  the  oldest  permanent  display  of  the  sort  in  existence 
auywhere.  An  inspection  of  the  museum  soon  convinces  that  the  central 
thought  governing  its  organization  and  management  is  the  application  of 
the  best  ideas  of  both  past  and  present  to  present  needs.  It  is  a  rare  illvfl- 
tration  of  what  a  live  and  vital  institution  a  museum  can  be. 
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The  following  classification  of  the  cumbers  of  pupils  and  stvi* 
ents  attending  the  different  claseee  of  educational  institutions  in 
lis  little  Kingdom,  will  give  the  necessary  idea  of  the  proportion 
F  vocational  and  technical  educational  forces  to  the  ordina^  edti- 
itional  ones  as  we  have  them. 

Classification  of  Pupils  and  Stqdents  in  Wuerttembgrg. 
(Ages  6  to  14  years.) 

1  Schools  corresponding  to  our  grades  i  to  viLi 329,120 

1  General   Improvement   Schools    (1,969   localities) 37,770 

1  Sunday  Improvement  Schools  (our  grades  i  to  viii) . .      35,464 

Total,  corresponding  to  Nova  Scotia  grades  i  to  viii.  402,354 

iges  8  or  9  years  to  14  or  18  years,  corresponding'  to  Nora  Scotia 

grades  Hi  to  xii.) 
I  Gymnasial  Schools   (including  Latin  and  Greek)....        4,428 

I  Bealgymnasial  Schools   (including  Latin)    4,948 

I  Real  Schools  (neither  Latin  nor  Greek)  18,833 

Total  in  Secondary  Schools  (N.  S.  grades  iii  to  xii.)  28,209 

1  Normal  Schools  1,318 

1  the  Vocational  (industrial  and  commercial)  Improve- 

raent-ScbooU   28,574 

i  the  State  University   2,187 

I  the  Theological  Seminaries    186 

I  the  Higher  Art  Schools 829 

the  Agricultural  Schools   946 

the  Technical   College    1,381 

I  the  Building  Trades  School 996 

I  the  Technicum  for  Textile  Industries 149 

I  the  Technical  School  for  skilled  mechanics   69 

I  the  Weaving  and  Lace  Schools   241 

the  Tanners'  School  8 

;  the  Technical  School  for  Book  Printing 108 

,  the  Commercial  College    125 

I  the  "  Practical  Technical   "  Courses  for  Master  Work-.  ■ 

men    276 

the  ■*  Thettretical-Technical "  for  Master  Workmen 35 

I  the  Orphan   Homes ". . . .  984 

1  Reformatories  and  Eescue  Homes  for  Children 2,333 

1  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Schools   863 

1  the  Schools  for  other  Defectives  1,097 

Total   studying    473,263 

In  a  population  of  2,300,330. 
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Wuerttemberg  had  in  1905  two  hundred  and  forty-three  indas- 
trial  and  commercial  improvement  schools,  public  drawing  schoob^ 
and  "  women's  work  '*  schools  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom, 
with  a  ^total  of  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-foor 
students.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  institutions  were  industrial 
improvement  schools  for  young  men — twenty-two  compulsory,  by 
local  option,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  non-compulsory— 
attended  by  18,535  students ;  four  were  commercial  improvement 
schools — two  compulsory  and  two  optional — with  a  tot^l  enrolment 
of  1,245  ;  forty- two  were  industrial  drawing  schools,  with  894  pupils 
on  the  rosters ;  fifteen  were  industrial  improvement  schools  for  girls 
(or  female  departments  in  the  industrial  improvement  schools  for 
men),  with  1,042  in  attendance;  and  thirty -two  were  "trades 
schools  '*  for  girls  and  women  with  6,858  on  the  lists.  Industrial 
drawing  was  taught  in  these  schools  by  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
specialists,  and  the  remaining  subjects  by  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  instructors. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Snowden's  sketch  already 
referred  to,  give  the  salient  points  of  the  system  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  which  is  being  yet  further  extended,  apparently 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  business  directors  and  those  who  pay 
the  taxes.  There  is  a  profound  and  universal  conviction,  not  only 
that  it  pays,  but  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  people  that 
supremacy  in  skilled  labor  which  will  enable  the  country  to  sup- 
port its  population  and  prevent  excessive  emigration  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

"For  some  years  all  the  Wuerttemberg  localities  have  been  under  the 
obligation  to  establish  general  improvement  schools  with  instruction  in 
religion  and  the  common  branches  for  male  pupils  who  have  finished  the  i 
compulsory  common  school  course,  and  also  for  female  pupils  where  pos-  ] 
sible.  Students  of  both  sexes  who  are  through  with  the.  common  schools 
are  obligated  to  attend  the  general  improvement  schools  for  a  period  of  two 
y^ars,  and  for  a  total  of  eighty  hours  a  year,  to  be  given,  ordinarily,  at  the 
rate  of  two  hours  a  week,  on  work-days  (usually  evenings.)  In  the  majority 
of  the  agricultural  districts,  four  hours  a  week  for  twenty  weeks  in  the 
winter — and  in  a  few  cases  instruction  on  Sunday — is  permitted.  Exempt 
from  attendance  are  those  who  are  enrolled  in  a  higher  institution,  or  in  a 
vocational  improvement  school.  In  the  event  that  for  local  reasons  the 
community  is  excused  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  a  Sunday  school— like 
the  week  day  improvement  school  with  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
as  well  as  in  religion — must  be  substituted.  Attendance  here  is  compulsory 
for  three  years, — in  communes  with  a  single  day-school  teacher  for  onlr 
twenty  hours  a  year,  and  in  those  with  two  or  more,  for  forty  hours  a  year.** 

**  In  common  with  other  European  nations  it  has  been  driven 
to  establish  an  agency  essentially  separate  from  the  ordinary  edu- 
cational administrations,  for  the  direction  of  the  industrial  schools. 
For  history  clearly  impeaches  the  ordinary  educational  administra- 
tions for  the  failure  to  furnish  adequate  instruction  in  the  indns- 
tries.    It  is  European  experience  that  they  even  fail  in  many  cases 
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t  do  all  that  lies  within  tbeir  power  in  this  reg&rd  until  to 
fept  a  practical  attitude  bj  the  fact  that  the  major  respoD 
ir  providing  such  inetrQction  has  been  placed  upon  another  n 
industrial  or  commercial) ,  or  body  closely  in  touch  with  the 
ies  and  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country.  As  evidence 
on-practical  tendencies  of  the  schoole  in  our  own  land  also, ' 
le  general  failure  from  the  point  of  view  of  industrieB,  of  i 
on  in  drawing  or  manual  training, — subjects  introduced  ori 
it  of  highly  practical  considerations.  Immediately  howeve 
ime  under  the  sway  of  a  body  of  cultural  theory  that  is  vei 
1  its  way,  but  has  been  allowed  to  defeat  the  original  pur 
le  vocational  training.  Unfortunately  too,  the  &eld  of  voc 
Lstruction  in  the  United  States  has  been  largely  under  the 
'.  a  heterogenous  variety  of  organizations,  and  of  correspo 
ihools — the  ordinary  schools  having  shifted  the  responsil 

"With  the  approval  of  the  Higher  Industrial  School  Council  t 
unes  maj  be  authorized  to  collect  tuition  from  the  pupils.  The 
DD  may  be  made  that  the  employere  must  advance  the  amount 
:ition.  The  state  pays  half  of  the  amount  required  for  msintenan 
le  tuition  and  gilts  are  applied  toward  it.    The  minimum  number  < 

instruction,  that  is  the  hours  each  obligated  student  must  att 
ich  of  the  three  years,  is  280,  to  be  further  reduced  only  by  actio: 
igher  Indnstrial  School  Council.  The  instruction  is  to  be  given  t 
it  the  year  if  possible,  although  in  the  case  of  industries  which 
gular  shut  down  season,  the  instruction  may  be  lumped  at  th 
ith  due  regard  to  the  minimum  requirement.    The  compulsory  ins 

to  be  given  in  the  daytime,  not  later  than  7  p.  m.,  although  the 
idustrial  School  Council  may,  in  individual  oases,  permit  it  to  t 
'  late  as  8  p.  m..  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  for  a  period  of  sevi 
sy  allow  the  instruction  in  drawing  to  be  given  on  Sunday  forent 
g  the  two  hours  preceding  or  following  the  chief  divine  services." 

"  The  general  course  of  study  to  "be  followed  will  be  issu 
iture  date,  since  two  years  must  elapse  before  it  is  strictly  i 
mployere  are  obligated  to  inform  the  industrial  school  pi 
i  to  each  and  every  worker  of  the  compulsory  age  who  en 
aves  their  employment ,  within  four  days  after  such  time, 
'e  further  required  to  release  these  workers  for  attenda 
:hool  at  the  necessary  period,  as  well  as  to  see  to  it  that  such 
ice  is  punctual  and  regular.  Fulfilment  of  the  latter  r 
leut  is  also  made  the  duty  of  parents  and  giiardia,Ds.  The  | 
I  be  inflicted  upon  employer,  parent  or  guardian  responei 
olatione  of  the  attendance  law  is  to  be  up  to  $4.00 for  each  offi 
aprisonment  for  as  much  as  three  days.  The  pupils  resp 
r  such  derelictions  are  punished  under  the  regulations  ap[ 
>  the  general  improvement  schools,  that  is,  a  fine  of  at  least 
•  "school   arrest  "—imprisonment  in  the  school  jail." 

"The  Act  above  outlined  expressed  the  results  of  years  of  exp 
id  the  careful  thought  of  the  industrial  employers,  workers,  and 
Duiista.     Natar4ll}'  enough  the  flrat  statement    of    the    need    to 
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thorough  industrial  training  originated  outside  of  the  ranks  of  schoolmen. 
Wuerttemberg,  lacking  coal  and  water  power  and  the  other  special  facili- 
ties that  tend  to  aid  industrial  expansion,  was  forced  to  rely  upon  a  better 
quality  of  manufacture  instead  of  looking  to  quantity  alone.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  lead  in  this  resplect  to  avoid  industrial  ruin.  Earlier  experience 
had  taught  what  the  industrial  schools  might  be  expected  to  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  promoting  efficiency.  The  experiment  of  day-school  classes., 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  produced  results  immeasurably  greater  than 
did  the  evening  classes  held  in  the  same  cities.  The  day  vocational  school 
proved  to  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  evening  school  as  the  latter  was  in  advance 
of  the  limited  Simday  ijistruction.  It  was  argued  that  the  business  of 
learning  is  a  delicate  one,  requiring  for  its  complete  success,  an  active, 
unwearied  brain.  The  pupils  were  too  fatigued  to  accomplish  the  best, 
results  in  the  evenings — that  they  put  forth  supreme  efiorts  all  agreed. 
The  evening  classes  are  as  successful  as  could  be  expected,  in  Wuerttem- 
berg,  as  in  the  other  German  states,  in  France,  and  in  England.  But  it 
was  agreed  that  Wuerttemberg  must  take  an  advanced  position  in  respect 
to  vocational  training  if  it  would  keep  well  to  the  fore  in  the  industrial, 
contest." 

**  The  recent  Wuerttemberg  law  goes  farther  than  the  others 
and  makes  attendance  compulsory  for  all  conmiunes  having  at  least 
forty  workmen  under  eighteen  years  of  age.*' 

*  *  The  principles  of  industrial  drawing  are  considered  most  prac- 
tical for  application  in  almost  any  skilled  industry.  Hence,  many 
communes  will  require  industrial  drawing  to  be  studied  by  all. 
Those  communes  which  do  not  do  so  will  be  influenced  chiefly  by 
financial  reasons." 

"  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  drawing  will  be  by  all  odds  the  most 
important  subject  taught  in  the  industrial  schools.    In  both  industrial  and 
commercial  schools  the  other  basic  subjects  will  continue  to  be:   (1)  Arith- 
metic (industrial  or  commercial);    (2)  German  (including  business  corres- 
pondence   and    forms    suited    to    the    special    school);     (3)   bookkeeping 
(industrial  or  commercial.)    With  these  as  a  basis,  the  instruction  will  be 
differentiated  in  the  necessary  directions.    As  far  back  as  1889,  the  subjects 
studied  most  were  free-hand  drawing  and  painting — ^taken  by  50  x>er  cent, 
of  the  students  in  the  168  industrial    improvement   schools    for    men  in 
Wuerttemberg  at  the  time;    industrial  arithmetic,  35  per  cent.;    German 
(including  business  forms,  etc.),  32  per  cent. ;   special  technical  drawing,  29 
per  cent. ;   geometrical  drawing,  21  per  cent.    At  the  same  time,  in  the  109 
industrial  and  commercial  improvement  schools,  the  15  industrial  improve- 
ment schools  for  women,  and  the  16  "women's  work"  schools,  instruction 
was  given  in  the  following  subjects  in  the  number  of  schools  indicated  by 
the    figures:     industrial     arithmetic,     142;      commercial     arithmetic,    19; 
geometry    and    geometrical    computation,    33;     descriptive    geometry,   76; 
geometrical  drawing,  152;    special  technical  drawing,  138;    free-hand  draw- 
ing 179;    theory  of  style  and  color,  4;    modelling  and  wood  carving,  22; 
engraving  and  chiselling,   3;    physics,  47;    chemistry,  5;    engineering,  3; 
mother  tongue  (esp.  business  forms),  152;    penmanship  and  orthography, 
60;   stenography,  7;    industrial  bookkeeping,  99;   commercial  bookkeeping. 
12;    exchange,  6;    French,  38;    English,  19;    Italian,  2;    politico-economic 
subjects,  34;   commercial  geography  and  history,  20;   German  literature,  6; 
housekeeping  materials,  2;    hygiene,  2,     The  various  subjects  were  still 
further  differentiated  into  courses  intended  for  single  or  allied  industries." 

' '  The  program  of  the  Stuttgart  Industrial  School  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  is  outlined  in  another  chapter. 
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When  the  new  plan  is  in  force,  what  are  known  as  common  school 
subjects  will  be  eliminated  from  the  programs  wherever  passible. 
That  is,  when  arithmetic  is  taught,  it  will  be  induetriftl  or  commer- 
cial arithmetic,  and  similarly  in  the  case  pf  other  subjects.  At  the 
time  the  recent  law  was  enacted  an  eSort  was  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  church  to  introduce  obligatory  instruction  in  religion 
— Buch  as  the  common  schools  of  Wuerttemberg  aad  the  other  G-er- 
man  states  require — into  the  programs  of  the  industrial  improve- 
ment schools,  but  the  attempt  failed.  In  general  the  policy  was 
adopted  of  excluding  all  general  culture  subjects.  In  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  an  effort  in  the  same  direction — to  exclude 
the  general  culture  subjects  from  the  curriculum  of  the  industrial 
improvement  school — has  recently  been  made." 

"  Commanes  have  the  power  of  doing  away  with  the  tuition,  with  the 
approval  of  the  higher  boards.  They  are  usually  expected  to  assume  the 
deceit  that  such  action  would  cause.  Stuttgart  has  in  recent  years  done 
■way  with  the  tuition  in  the  common  or  "  people's "  schools.  In  such 
institutions  the  tuition  is  often  as  low  aa  fO.24  per  year,  and  in  no  case  is 
it  what  one  might  tenn  a  high  fee," 

"  The  question  of  the  increase  in  efficiency  through  attendance  at  an 
industrial  or  commeicial  school  has  long  ago  been  placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  doubt  in  Wuerttemberg.  It  is  now  accepted  aa  a  matter  of  course,  and 
jome  statistics  gathered  at  first  hand  from  employers,  apprentices,  and 
parents  by  the  present  writer,  confirm  the  soundness  of  this  belief.  Id  a 
word,  the  employers  are  uniformly  enthusiastic  over  the  results  obtained 
through  these  schools  and  the  workers  are  similarly  minded.  The  institu- 
tions make  it  possible  for  all  who  are  willing,  to  obtain  employment.  The 
higher  quality  of  the  work  that  is  done  enables  the  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  even  in  times  of  general 
depression  to  keep  their  workers  employed  at  a  wage  which,  for  Europe, 
is  very  good,  and  advances  according  to  skill.  For  years  it  has  been 
Eitremely  difficult  tor  the  few  young  men  who  have  not  had  the  advantages 
of  a  vocational  school  training,  p.nd  who  do  not  show  a  disposition  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  opportunities,  to  obtain  work  from  intelligent  employers." 

I  make  these  ample  quotations  from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Hnowden 
who  spent  a  large  portion  of  the  year  in  making  a  thorough  study 
of  the  system,  because  they  are  minutely  descriptive  and  highly 
aothoritative.  They  are  such  as  could  not  be  noted  in  a  flying  tour; 
but  they  are  pictures  which  a  passing  view  brilliantly  illuminates. 
They  aaggest  what  possibilities  of  development  there  may  be  in  our 
Province  if  we  knew  how  to  realize  them  ;  and  it  is  only  one  variety 
of  a  system  which  is  more  or  leas  fully  developed  in   every  German 


Inspectoh  MacKinnon  and -Principal  Kennedx. 

Among  the  active  educationists  whom  we  have  lost  during  the 
year,  are  Mr.  John  MacKinnon,  Inspector  of  North  Inverness  and 
Victoria  county,  who  died  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  at  the  age 
of  74 ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  Halifax  County 
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Academy,  who  died  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  at  the  age  of  53.  The 
former,  although  old  in  service,  was  youthful  in  spirit  and  energy 
until  the  inclemency  of  inspectorial  travelling  conditions  disabled 
him  for  the  last  few  months,  and  deprived  us  of  one  of  the  most 
tactful  of  the  staff.  The  latter  was  still  in  the  prime  of  working 
power,  with  the  prospect  of  years  of  active  service  in  which  he  had 
no  peer.  • 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 


Your  obedient  servant, 


A.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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GOVERNMENT     AID     TO     POOR    SECT 


TABLE  XVIII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sec 


County. 

Above   IhB  oniinary    Aid    to« 
SaUrieB  of  Teacbera  employe 
Poor  SeoUone. 

Firet  Halt  Year. 

Secoud  Half 

J118   59 
28  72 
.37  28 
121   72 
107  60 
99  35 
75  52 
l.'J8  48 
106  31 
81  83 
150  00 
110  46 
92  89 
68  20 
65  48 
37  63 
60  05 
63  58 

J120   1 

Cape  Bretqn    

Colchester 

Cuinberlanf] 

41   1 
110  ! 
112  ! 

juysboro  

Halifax  County 

103  1 
161  1 
121   1 

122  i 

Kings 

150  1 
112  ' 

Piclou    

JuecMS 

100  1 
64  : 

Shelburnfe    

46  1 

60  ' 

Total.  1907 

"       1906      .... 

SI563  69 
1664  35 

S1703  : 

1773  ■ 

Increase 

Decrease 

JlOO  66 

$69  i 

26 


SPECIAL    COUNTY    AID. 


TABLE  XIX. 

Poor  Sectiuns — Special  Municipal  Allowance. 


MlTNICIPALITIES. 

Number  of  these 
Section.  h<tviDg 
Schools. 

Amount  of  Municipal  Fu»l 
paid  to  theae  Schools  om 
and  above  ordinary  allow- 

ance. 

Annapolis,  County  of 

23 

$  349 

73 

Antitroniah,          "         

10 

201 

44 

Cape  Breton,       "        

10 

159 

33 

Colchester,           "         

14 

231 

23 

Cumberland,       "         

16 

214 

53 

Digby,  District  of    

13 

214 

50 

vyiare,                         , , 

6 

105 

95 

Guysboro,    *'            

11 

199 

48 

St.  Mary's,  "             

3 

51 

01 

Halifax,  County  of 

15 

430 

41 

Hants,  East,  District  of  .... 

10 

201 

19 

Hants,  West,        "           

9 

169 

62 

Inverness,  County  of 

Id 

348 

48 

Kings,             "             

28 

458 

62 

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 

District  of    

12 

5 

195 
101 

73 

Chester,  District  of 

81 

Pictou,  County  of    

18 

287 

97 

Queens,       "             

8 

137 

47 

Richmond  "              

12 

187 

i6 

Shelburne,  District  of 

4 

64 

17 

Barrington,       "            

4 

59 

36 

Victoria,  County  of 

10 

233 

23 

Yarmouth,  District  of 

5 

81 

87 

Argyle,               "           

7 

131 

67 

Total,  1907 

272 

$4816  06 

"      1906 

274 

4871 

82 

Tncrpftsp 

Decrease 

2 

S55 

76 

COUNTY    ACADEMIES. 
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66  SUMMARY    OF    GOVERNMENT    GRANTS. 


TABLE  XXIX, 

Summary  of  GovernnwiU  Grants  for  Education  for  thti  Fiscal  Y^ar 

elided  SOth  September y  1907, 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teachers $189,626  62 

Provincial  Normal  School. ...    14,225  50 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 6,900  00 

School  for  the  Blind 7,650  00 

County  Academies 10,000  00 

Inspection 18,525  00 

Expenses  (Office,  etc.) 1 ,480  «7 

Salaries  (Office) 5,199  98 

Provincial  Examination  (gross)* 6,382  48 

Travelling  Expenses  Normal  School  Students   1,633  16 

Manual  Training — Mechanic  Science  grants 5,219  10 

"             "        — Domestic  Science  grants 4,093  05 

Government  Night  Schools 677  36 

Kural  School  Libraries 90  00 

Educational  Association  Committee 214  40 

Advisory  Board  of  Education 934  30 

Editorial  Committee  on  Acadian  Readers 650  50 

School  Consolidation  (out  of  $36,000  vote,  1900) 975  45 

Teachers'  Annuities 4,195  46 

Dominion  Educational  Association 1 50  00 

Suntmer  School  of  Science 200  00 

Exp.  Supt.  of  Ed.  at  Fed.  Eld.  Conference,  London,  and 

visiting  Technical  institutions  in  Europe 667  80 

$279,691  03 

*Less  Examination  Fees 2,275  50 

Net $277,415  53 
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APPENDIX    A. 


Provincial   Normal  School. 

David  Soloax,  LL.  D.,  Princqml. 

A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 

Swperintende.nt  of  Education,  HaUfax,  iV.  S, 

Sir, — I  heg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  school 
year  ended  July,  1907  : 

The  list  of  diploiua-awiirdn  appended  shows  the  geographieal  dis- 
tribution of  the  students  to  whom  diplomas  were  awarded  at  the 
completion  of  their  term.  The  total  enrolment  for  the  year  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-two,  twelve  less  than  the  previous  year,  the 
decline  being  chiefly  in  the  "  D  "  class,  which  unaccountably  fell  from 
twenty-two  to  six.  In  the  "  B  "  class,  composed  of  candidates  seeking 
a  First  Rank  diploma,  and  in  the  "A"  class  tlie  attendance  was  unusu- 
ally large,  the  former  enrolling  eighty-nine  and  the  latter  ten  students. 

A  word  is  in  place  here  concerning  the  uneven  distribution  of  our 
'  students  among  the  various  counties.  This  year,  of  the  142  students 
enrolled,  only  twenty-one  come  from  homes  east  of  Truro,  the 
remainder  being  natives  of  the  counties  west  of  Guysboro  and  Pictou* 
Reference  to  registers  of  former  years  shows  this  enrolment  to  be 
somewhat  misrepresentative  of  the  eastern  constituency  of  the  school ; 
for  last  year  the  attendance  from  the  counties  referred  to  w^as  thirty- 
oue,  while  in  1903-4  it  was  as  high  as  fifty -seven.  Still,  the  Provin- 
cial Normal  School  does  not  receive  the  pupil-patronage  from  the  east 
which  it  receives  from  centre  or  west.  Thus,  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  number  of  diplomas  awarded  to  graduates  from  the  seven 
eastern  counties  wa,s  175,  while  the  number  carried  off*  by  the  seven 
western  counties  was  286.  Comparison  between  the  attendance  from 
the  central  counties  and  that  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
Province  reveals  the  fact  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  total  enrolment 
for  the  past  five  years  is  to  be  credited  to  the  five  central  counties, 
Kings,  Hants,  Cumberland,  Colchester  and  Halifax,  The  influence 
of  proximity  counts  for  much  in  explanation  of  this,  for  a  school, 
Hke  a  commercial  undertaking,  advertises  itself  most  easily  neai  home, 
ouch  explanation,  however,  fails  in  the  case  of  a  remote  county  like 
Digby  which,  during  the  last  hve  years,  has  sent  sixty-two  pupils  to 
Cape  Breton's  thirty-three.  Digby 's  population,  too,  is  less  than  one 
half  that  of  Cape  Breton.      Again,  Yarmoutli  county  has  only  two- 
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thirds  the  popuktiou  of  Pictou  and  is  considerably  more  remote  from 
Truro ;  nevertlieless.  it  has  on  the  avera«;e  nearly  as  many  students 
at  the  Normal  School.  Annapolis,  with  a  population  about  equal  to 
that  of  Guysboro,  has  sent  fifty-six  to  the  latter  s  twenty-two,  illus- 
trating thus,  among  other  things,  the  advantages  of  railroad  com- 
munication. 

The  present  administration  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  set* 
great  store  by  the  cooperation  with  it  of  the  various  school  inspectors. 
That  tlie  inspectors  reciprocate  this  relation,  is  well-known,  and  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  while  every  effort  continues  to  be  put 
forth  within  the  Normal  School  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  teachers  and  inspectors,  the  latter,  in  their  intercourse  with  teachers 
and  prospe»ctive  teachers,  may  be  able  even  more  effectively  than 
hitherto  to  impress  upon  tliese  tlie  necessity  of  professional  training. 
It  is  late  in  the  day  to  have  to  argue  before  an  intelligent  public  the 
claims  of  a  training  school  for  teachers.  Nevertheless,  the  young 
aspirant,  primed  with  text-book  knowledge,  and  intrenched  behind 
high  school  and  M.  P.  Q.  certificates,  lias  to  be  reasoned  with  indi- 
vidually before  conviction  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the^e  is  brought 
home. 

It  will  be  remarked,  on  exaunnation  of  this  year's  lists,  that  the 
attendance  of  young  men  shows  a  lamentable  deficiency.  Indeed,  for 
the  comparatively  well-paid  position  of  instructor  in  mechanic  science 
it  is  hard  enough  to  procure  applicants.  Fortunately,  no  department 
of  mechanic  science  has  as  yet  been  obliged  tx)  close  owing  to  shortage 
of  teachers,  but  this  danger-point  is  being  steadily  approached.  In 
household  science,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sufliciency  of 
candidates. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  the  counties,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  record  the  statistics  of  the  religious  denominations  repre- 
sented in  the  school  as  these  have  frequentlj'  been  asked  for  hy 
private  individuals.  Of  the  churches  with  the  largest  adherence,  the 
figures  for  the  past  seven  years  are  as  follows  : 

Presbyterian 383 

Baptist 255 

Methodist 213 

Roman  Catholic 200 

Church  of  England 106 

During  the  year  juvSt  closed  no  important  change  occurred  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  Summer  classes  were  oifered 
in  the  subjects  leading  to  rural-science  diploma.  During  the  summer 
of  1906,  nine  students  had  enrolled  in  these  classes;  during  the  year 
jusi  closed  the  classes  offered  were  withdrawn,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  applicants  for   admission.     It  appears  altogether  probable 
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that,  until  some  substantial  subvention  is  offered  to  accredited  science 
teachers,  in  rural  schools,  the  rural-science  diploma  will  fail  to  draw 
teachers  to  summer  classes.  At  present,  the  subvention  talces  the 
form  of  a  grant  to  school  orardens — a  treatment  satisfactory  enougli 
to  teachers  already  established  in  school  garden  districts,  but  it  offers 
no  pecuniary  reward  to  the  holder  of  a  diploma  who  fails  to  bring 
into  existence  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  present  regulations  bear- 
ing on  school  gardens.  The  principle  of  rewarding  only  tlie  success- 
ful, doubtless,  generally  works  out  fairly ;  still,  young  teachers  are 
often  timid,  and  the  hazard  of  spending  time  and  money  to  obtain  a 
diploma  that  may  not  bring  immediate  compensation  is  one  that  will 
not  quickly  become  popular.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  offer 
of  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  the  «ummer  classes  would  do  much 
to  establish  in  favor  the  newly  devised  rural-science  diploma.  A 
year  or  two  of  trial  of  that  expedient  would  not  prove  costly.  It  is 
plain,  of  course,  that  while  the  offer  of  travelling  expenses  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  teachers  in  distant  communities  it  would  not  operate 
upon  persons  living  near  Truro.  But  the  teacliers  living  near  Truro 
are  not  the  ones  most  in  need  of  stimulus.  They  live  within  easy 
access  of  information  and  of  example  to  emulate. 

During  the  winter  some  little  anxiety  was  felt  lest  smallpox 
should  become  epidemic  in  Truro.  Two  or  three  isolated  cases  wei'e 
reported  in  town ;  and,  consequently,  with  the  authority  of  the  Hon, 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  .school  was  closed  for  two  weeks. 
This  initiative  was  followed  by  the  School  Board  of  Truro.  The 
local  Board  of  Health  was  active  in  enforcement  of  various  precau- 
tionary measures,  and  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  veiy  con- 
siderable travel  through  Truro  the  contagion  did  not  spread,  is 
testimony  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  board,  and  to  the  intelli- 
gent obedience  of  the  people  of  Truro  to  sanitary  recommendations. 

« 

Classes  in  biology  and  nature-study  were  conducted  throughout 
the  term  by  Mr.  Shaw  of  the  College  of  •  Agriculture.  The  school 
garden  was  operated  up  to  the  close  of  school  by  our  students,  under 
Mr.  Shaw's  direction,  and,  after  close  of  school,  the  work  begun  was 
continued  by  our  good-natured  janitor,  who  kept  the  beds  watered  and 
weeded  throughout  the  summer.  When  school  re-opened  in  October, 
the  incoming  students  were  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of 
their  predecessors.  The  garden  was  at  this  time  ablaze  with  autumn 
flowers,  and  fairly  well  stocked  with  vegetables.  Instruction  in 
chemistry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  continued  to  be  given,  as  in 
former  years,  by  Mr.  Harlow,  of  our  staff. 

Arbor  Day,  Empire  Day,  and  other  school  festivals  were  duly  and 
heartily  celebrated.  On  Arbor  Day  the  gaps  in  the  locust-hedge  were 
repaired  and  various  other  amendments  made.  The  school  enjoyed 
excellent  health  and  buoyant  spirits.  Excursions  for  natural  history 
study  and  for  general  economic  study  were  made  to  points  of  interest 
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in  the  vicinity,  most  notable  being  a  visit  to  the  blast  furnaces  and 
iron  mines  at  Londonderry.  Tlie  various  school  organizations  for 
cultivation  of  music,  literature,  debate,  etc.,  throve  throughout  the 
year.  The  school  paper  appf.ared  regularly.  Various  lectures  were 
given  in  the  evenings  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  two  Shakspearian 
interpretations,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southwick  of  Boston,  were  enjoyed 
(at  a  low  admission  price)  by  the  students.  It  gives  me  much  plea- 
sure here  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  school  to  Dr.  Walker  of  Truro, 
who  delivered  several  lectures  to  students,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Societv  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

V 

The  cadet  corps,  though  numerically  small,  was  declared  by 
Lieut-Col.  Irving  to  be  in  efficient  condition,  Mr.  Matthews  receivins^ 
especial  praise  for  the  physical  exercise  in  which  he  had  practised 
our  men. 

One  change  in  the  membership  of  our  staff  is  to  be  recorded.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year,  Miss  Estelle  Cooke,  B.  A.,  for  three 
years  our  instructor  in  reading  and  singing,  voluntarily  severed  her 
connection  with  the  school.  Miss  Cook  has  left  her  mark  upon  the 
intelligence  and  good  taste  of  the  young  people  who  sat  under  her 
instruction.  She  proved  herself  to  be  the  very  sort  of  womai;!  needed 
in  a  school  like  ours,  and  she  will  be  remembered  with  warm  appre- 
ciation by  her  fellow-teachers  and  her  pupils. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  Principal  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  has  in  view  certain 
arrangements  whereby  a  number  of  our  graduates  may  be  admitted 
free  of  charge,  and  with  travelling  expenses  paid,  to  the  nature 
study  department  of  the  great  institution  at  Ste.  Anne. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  importance  to  the  Normal 
School  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  public  school  inspectors  to  secure  a 
large  attendance  of  teachers  from  their  respective  districts.  In  many 
cases  students  come  to  us  with  the  assertion  that  their  presence  here 
was  determined  entirely  by  the  advice  given  them  by  their  inspectors. 
In  other  cases,  where  doubtful  candidates  have  been  accredited  at 
the  close  of  their  term  at  the  Normal  School,  we  are  able  subeequent- 
ly  to  follow  their  careers,  through  reports  made  on  them  individually 
by  the  inspector,  these  reports  being  of  real  value  for  our  guidance 
in  similar  cases  in  future.  Again,  the  annual  published  reports  of 
the  schools  of  the  various  inspectorial  districts  serve  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Normal  School  to  weaknesses  in  essentials  of  school 
administration  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  not  suspected  in  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  teacher,  provided  the  latter  is  capable  of  talking  glibly 
on  matters  not  well  comprehended,  but  committed  from  books.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  importance  which  they 
fitscribe  to  the  care  of  the  school  premises,  to  the  neat  execution  of 
school  tasks  in  writing  and  spelling,  to  the  manners  and   speech  of 
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teachers  and  pupils,  to  hygiene  conditions  in  the  school-room,  to  the 
careful  keeping  of  the  school  register.  To  all  of  these  matters,* as 
'well  as  to  a  multitude  of  others,  our  own  attention  is  given,  we  hope, 
in  due  proportion.  That  our  inspectors  still  find  room  for  greater 
effort  in  these  matters  is  a  hint  to  myself  and  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  strengthen  rather  than  relax  our  energies  in  this  direction. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  convey,  through  you,  to  the 
Honorable  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  lively  interest  con- 
tinued to  be  shown  by  them  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

David  Soloan,  PAncipaL 
Provincial  Normal  School, 

Truro,  N.  S. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  GRADUATES  OF  FORMER  YEARS. 


FROM  FIRST  RANK  TO  ACADEMIC. 

John  Simpson  Astbury Pictou Pictou. 

'William  Clarke  Stapleton New  Glasgow Pictou. 

Hilary  Alice  Farrell Kentville Kings. 

Andre  G.  Pothier Meteghan  River Digby. 

David  D.  Boyd  . . .  .•  .* River  Bourgeois Cape  Breton. 

lialph  Percy  Richardson Milton Queens. 

I'.  G.  Morehouse Springhill Cumberland. 

FROM  SECOND  RANK  TO  FIRST  RANK. 

Harriet  Zella  Crowe Lower  Truro Colchester. 

Jean  Braden  Archibald . , Middle Musquodoboit.  .Halifax. 

X^ennie  Lvnds • Truro Colchester. 

3iaad  Odell  Boss    Glace  Bay Cape  Breton. 

!£dna  May  Fulton Lower  Economy Colchester. 

3Iaggie  Gertrude  Barnhill Fort  Ellis* Colchester. 

^da  Blanch  Jenner    Halifax    Halifax. 

Hattie  Burbidge  Starratt Greenwood Kings. 

Fannie  LaVaughan  Chute Berwick Kings. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  O'Brien Noel  Shore Hants. 

Millie  Viola  Parker   Morristown Kings. 

Jennie  MacBean ^ . . . .  WeiitvUIc Pictou. 

David  Harold  Marchant   Lakeville Kings. 

Muriel  Louise  Bruhm  • Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 
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,,^ioii Colchester. 

.wioral  Mills Colchester. 

.Three  Fathom  Harbor . Halifax. 

....;;.  Yarmouth Yarmoath. 

Yarmouth    7/"^^ 

..  iiig Halifax S*"         fi. 

.niiev.    Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

B.  A Kentville \^\x\%^' 


.^uanson, 


AWARDED  PIRST  RANK. 


I  a' 
Agric 
arra* 

f re       .  vi,(ier.son  Dodds Maitland Hants. 

S'     ^S>si'er Truro ^okhester. 

'  ;y,  Mateer  Archibald    Halifax    Halitas. 

p^^  Blaiiclie  Barnes    Nappan  SUtioii Cumberlana. 

^lldreA  Bioxvii Halifax    Hahfax. 

//rtttie  Morse  Chut«    Water ville .Kin^- 

Frances  Uammell  Creighton Dartmouth Halifax. 

Jessie  Marion  Dow Kentville Kings. 

Sarah  Mabel  Doyle : Five  Islands Colchester. 

Keca  Kinsman  Foote Grafton Kings. 

Elida  Worth  Focite Grafton    ^^^^f  * 

Lulu  J.me  Guild    Middle  Musquodoboit.  .Hahfax. 

Phcebe  Agnes  Ge.sner Belle  Isle AnnapoUs. 

Annie  Edna  Gilmour Sprinj^hill CuniberlftDfl- 

Gladys  8teven  Greig Halifax    Halifax. 

Sadie  Marion  MacRury •  Port  Morien Cape  Breton. 

Lena  Mildred  T^oekhart Hantsport Hants. 

Be.ssie  Brenda,  T^ockhart Hantsport Hants. 

Nellie  MacGregor  MacMillan    Annapolis  Royal AnnftfW^'* 

Barhara  Euprenie  Mason Halifax .  .  .HiUifo^- 

Eva  Jane  Morrison     Folly  Village Colchester. 

Lizzie  Belle  Munioe   Millville King»- 

Bertlia  Eudora,  Pentz Hantsport Hants. 
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Cleinontaport Annapolib. 

Milford      Hants. 

Central  Onalow Colcheoter. 

Central  Onolow ColcbeHter. 

Dayton  . '. Yarraowth. 

Weymouth Digby. 

Baddeck Yictoria. 

Ai-ichat Richmood. 

Truro Colchester. 

'■inso Ouyeboro. 

'ftgedale Shelburne. 

■veil  Cape Alb'tCo.,N.B. 

"o Cumberland. 

Colchester. 

rst Cumberland. 

;.     '^    J-^ -'V  '•  Hants. 

*-.  "  Cumberland. 

oil Yarmouth. 

^'urt  Medway Queens. 

Truro Colchester. 

West  River Piutou. 

or Halifax Halifax. 

Great  Village Colchester. 

.•iiy KingstoQ Kings. 

.MMtrice  Andrews Middleton Annapolis. 

unie  Alice  Fuller Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

racie  Lulu  Qr^y South  Maitland Hants. 

irion  Sophy  Hadley Hazel  Hill Guysboro. 

ini  Mabel  Harris Bear  River Diijby. 

imie  Lind«  Hill Great  Village Colchest«r. 

jsie  Maud  Mai^eson    Middleton Annnpolis. 

erth»  Charlotte  Miner Billtown Kings. 

la  Blanche  Moure    Bear  River Digby. 

Iar[;aret  Florence  Reid PlaJnfield Pictou. 

Winifred  ErasCa  Robinson Ayle.^ford Kings. 

Ifie  Mabel  Seaboyer Port  Williams Kings. 

«*?ie  Stevens Bible  Hill Colchester. 

Urtha  Stewart Scolsburn    Pictou. 

■erthft  May  Woodworth Bear  River Digby. 

■vft  Cook    Gay's  River Colchester. 

mnces  Thompson Halifax Halifax. 

'*s^  Dnvid  Crawford Wallace  Station Cumberland. 

ilexander  Bane  Morrison Marion  Bridge Cape  Breton. 

"itoine  I^ngille Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 


"0  BE  AWARDED   FIRST   RANK    AFIEE   ONE    YEAR'S   SUC- 
CESSFUL TEACHING  ;   IN  THE  MEANTIME  AWARDED 
SECOND  HANK. 

'e*n  Whitman SontliJimpton Cumberland. 

^lila  Pearl  Curry Glace  Bay Cape  Breton. 

ilns  Irene  Forsyth Dartmouth Halifax. 


NOBMAI,   SCHOOL. 


FROM  THIRD  RANK  TO  SECX 


Bexsie  Fraaer  Graham Bridgeport  .  .  . 

Jonnie  Moore t^hu beiiocadie  . 

Eugenie  Louitie  Babtn    Eel  Brook . .  . . 

Margaret  Ann  Murphy St.  Peter's  .  . . 

Uora  Robertson  Muaaells Cleuientspiirt  . 

Mary  Beatrice  Arxeneau Belle  U(it«,  .  .  . 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  1906-7,  WITF 
AWARDS. 


AWARDED  ACADEMIC   DIPLOMA,  THOSE 
ASTERISKS  AFTER  ONE  YEAR  OF  S' 
TEACHING. 

Ralmo  Malx-1  MeCurdy,  B.  A Onslow  St.ition 

Katherine  Elizabeth  MacKay Balmoral  Mills. 

Mabel  Gladvs  Patterson  ..." Three  Fathom  I 

♦Jane  Evailsjeline  Cleland   Yarmouth .... 

•Florence  Beatrice  HaU Yarmouth    .... 

•Florence  Marie  Keating Halifax 

*Mnrv  Kinilv  Spinnev Yarmouth. .    .  . 

*Pete'r  Iruio^  Swaiison,  B.  A Keiitville 

AWARDED  FIRST  RANK. 

Agnea  Andei-wn  Dodds Maitland 

Amy  Masher Truro ■.  . 

Saiah  Matecr  Archibald    Halifax    

Bertha  Blanche  Barnex    Niippan  Station 

Mildred  Bi'own Halifax    

Hattie  Morse  Chute Waterville 

Frances  Oammell  Ci-eigiiton Dartmouth  .... 

Jes-sie  Marion  Dow Kentville 

Sarah  Mabel  Doyle : Fvve  Islands.  . . 

Keca  Kinnmnn  Foote Grafton 

Efida  Worth  Foote Grafton    

Lulu  J;iTie  Guild Middle  Musquod 

Phiebe  Agnes  Uenner Belle  Isle 

Annie  Edna  Gilmour Springhill 

Glatlys  Steven  Greig Halifax    

Sadie  Marion  MacHuiy Port  Morien.  , . 

Lena  Mildred  Ijockhart Hantsport 

Bessie  Brenda  Lockhail Hiintspoit 

Nellie  MacGi-egor  MacMillan    AnnHpf>lis  Koyjil 

Barbara  Eugenic  Mason Halifax  ....,". 

Eva  Jane  Morrison     Folly  Village  . . 

Lizzie  Belle  Muni-oe Millville 

Bertha  Eudora  Pentz Hantsport 
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Jean  Ruggles  Walker Clemont sport Annapolis. 

Margaret  Scott  Logan Milford      Hants. 

Annie  Katherine  Dickie Central  Onslow Colchester. 

Eflie  Rachel  Martel)  Dickson Central  Onslow Colchester. 

Jennie  Atwood  Doane Dayton  . Yarmouth. 

Annie  Margaret  Hainey  . Weymouth Digby. 

Mary  Isabel  Macrae Baddeck Victoria. 

Marie  Lelia  Elizabeth  Malzard Arichat Richmond. 

Harriet  Estella  Nichols Truro Colchester. 

Maud  Lillian  Taylor Canso Guysboro. 

Pearl  MacRay  Black Villagedale Shelburne. 

Jessie  Adelaide  Peck Hopewell  Cape Alb'tCo.,N.B. 

Ada  Helen  Smith Parrsboro  .  .' Cumberland. 

Grace  Millicent  Smith    Truro Colchester. 

Lida  Charlotte  Boomer West  Amherst Cumberland. 

Teresa  B.  Carson    Elmsdale Hants. 

Courtney  Clara  Chapman Amherst Cumberland. 

Flora  Killam Dayton Yarmouth. 

Mary  Clements Port  Medway Queens. 

Elsie  Aiina  Crowe Truro Colchester. 

Annie  Dunbar  Eraser West  River Pictou. 

Lila  Dorothy  Publicover Halifax Halifax. 

Lena  Corbett Great  Village Colchester. 

Bertha  Cassidy Kingston > Kings. 

Etta  Beatrice  Andrews Middleton Annapolis. 

Aunie  Alice  Fuller Yarmouth Yarmouth. 

Gracie  Lulu  Gray South  Maitland Hants. 

Marion  Sophy  Hadley Hazel  Hill Guysboro. 

Cora  Mabel  Harris Bear  River Digby. 

Annie  Linda  Hill Great  Village Colchester. 

Susie  Maud  Margeson    Middleton Annapolis. 

Bertha  Charlotte  Miner Billtown Kings. 

Eva  Blanche  Moore Bear  River Digby. 

Margaret  Florence  Reid Plainfield Pictou. 

Winifred  Erasta  Robinson Aylesford Kings. 

Effie  Mabel  Seaboyer Port  Williams Kings. 

Georgie  Stevens Bible  Hill Colchester. 

Martha  Stewart Scotsburn    Pictou. 

Bertha  May  Wood  worth Bear  River Digby. 

Eva  Cook    Gay's  River Colchester. 

Frances  Thompson Halifax Halifax. 

Roy  David  Crawford. Wallace  Station Cumberland. 

Alexander  Bane  Morrison Marion  Bridge Cape  Breton. 

Antoine  Langille Mahone  Bay Lunenburg. 

TO  BE  AWARDED   FIRST    RANK    AFTER   ONE    YEAR'S    SUC- 
CESSFUL TEACHING ;   IN  THE  MEANTIME  AWARDED 

SECOND  RANK. 

Jean  Whitman Southampton Cumberland. 

Delila  Pearl  Curry Glace  Bay Cape  Breton. 

Edna  Irene  Forsyth Dartmouth Halifax. 
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Ada  Maud  Fulmore Walton    

R^bekah  Gotobed  Grant. Halifax   

Ethel  Maud  Illsley Woodside 

Hattie  Kilpatrick Sydney  Mines 

Katherine  McCara Elmfield 

Jane  Priscilla  Maxwell Hedgeville 

Agnes  Knight  Sanders Halifax 

Edith  Inez  Tupper Sheet  Harbor 

Louella  Thompson Elmsdale 

Georgia  Hall Springhill ^ 

Bessie  Helena  Piatt. . .    Yarmouth 

Margaret  Faye  Rutherford Upper  Stewiacke  . . 

Eva  Alma  Smith Amherst    

Matilda  Sutherland. .  ,  . . .    Bible  Hill    

Catherine  Sutherland Bible  Hill    

Mary  Adelaide  Wylde Port  Med  way 

George  Isaac  Thompson Antigonish    


.  Hants. 

Halifax. 
Kings. 
,  Cape  Breton. 
.  Pictou. 
Pictou. 
Halifax. 
Hali&z. 
,  Hants. 
,  Cumberland. 
,  Yarmouth. 
.  Colchester. 
.Cumberland. 
.  Colchester. 
.  Colchester. 
.  Queens. 
.  Antigonish. 


AWARDED  SECOND  RANK  DIPLOMA. 

Jane  Elizabeth  Card Kempt  Shore 

Margaret  Beaton    • St.  Peter's 

Caroline  Bogart Karsdale 

Marie  Emma  Bourneuf Grosses  Coques 

Cynthia  Alioe  Chisholm Great  Village^ 

Josephine  Maria  Condon   Livingston's  Cove 

Olive  Blanche  Dickie « Eastviile 

Imogene  Dimock Urbania    

Jessie  Dimock Urbania 

Marie  Adcle  Doucet Church  Point 

Marie  Elizabeth  Doucet Belliveau's  Cove 

Mary  Agnes  Dugas    Grosses  Coques 

Ethel  Foley Head  Jeddore 

Ida  May  Graham Truro 

Marion  Katherine  Greenlaw Port  Med  way 

Mary  Catherine  Hainey Weymouth 

Mary  Evelyn  Hirtle Dayspring 

Edna  Eliza  Huntley Truro 

Jessie  May  Macdonald Truro 

Ethel  Jean  Maclvor Pugwash 

Beatrice  MacLeod Dartmouth 

Ardessia  May  Mills    South  Valley 

Tillie  Agnes  Myers Head  Jeddore 

Mamie  Beatrice  Nuttall New  Salem 

Ella  Gertrude  Peters Dig  by 

Mary  Gertrude  Power    Ar^chat 

Lenora  Bessie  Rose Dartmouth 

Florence  Louise  Silver Dayspring 

Leo  J.  LeBlanc Margaree  Forks .... 

Morley  Puncheon  Nichols Nicholsville  ...... 

William  McKenzie  Thompson St.  Paul's 


Hants. 

Richmond. 

Annapolis. 

Digby. 

Colchester. 

Antigonish. 

Colchester. 

Hants. 

Hants. 

Digby. 

Digby. 

Digby. 

Halifax. 

Colchester. 

Queens. 

Digby. 

Lunenburg. 

Colchester. 

Colchester. 

Cumberland. 

Halifax. 

Cumberland. 

Halifax. 

Cumberland. 

Digby. 

Richmond. 

Halifax. 

Lunenburg. 

Inverness. 

Kings. 

Pictou. 


»■■  *» 
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TO  BE  AWARDED  SECOND   RANK  AFTER  ONE  YEAR'S 

SUCCESSFUL  l^ACHING ;   IN  THE  MEANTIME 

AWARDED  THIRD  RANK. 


Marie  Antoinette  Belliveau  . 

Annie  Deagle . 

Henrietta  Elizabeth  Jackson 
Florence  Cassie  MacLellan 
Mary  Grant  Pearson 


.  .Church  Point ^igby. 

. . .  East  Margaree    Inverness. 

...  St.  Peter's Richmond* 

. . .  Belle  Cote Inverness. 

.  . .  Truro Colchester. 


AWARDED  THIRD  RANK. 

Mary  Cassie  Chisholm Guysboro  Intervale  . .  .Guysboro. 

Mary  Ann  Comeau Meteghan  River Digby. 

Amanda  Nettie  Harpell L.  West  Jeddore Halifax. 

Matilda  Annie  LaPierre    Grand  Desert Halifax. 

Nellie  Mary  Melanson     Corberrie Digby. 

Mary  Margaret  Prest     Mooseland Halifax. 

Mary  Beatrice  Dugas Grosses  Coques .'Digby. 

AWARDED  LICENSE  IN  MECHANIC  SCIENCE. 
Arthur  Rogers  Patton Annapolis  Royal Annapotis. 


SUMMER  CLASS  IN  SCIENCE,  19o6. 


Harriet  Carter    Truro Colchester. 

Clara  Davidson Truro Colchester. 

Agues  Spencer    Great  Village Colchester. 

Lennie  Lynds Onslow Colchester. 

Zella  Crowe    Clifton Colchester. 

Howard  Brunt   Halifax Halifax. 

Florence  Crawford Bridgewater Lunenburg. 

Reginald  Bent    Middleton Annapolis. 

Louise  Thomas   Truro Colchester. 


BILINGUAL  STUDENTS  IN  SUMMER  LANGUAGE 
CLASSES,  JULY,  AUGUST,  1907 


Eva  Anna  Amirault  . . 
Lena  Bertha  Amirault 
Moses  CaHxte  Doucet  . 
Everett  John  Nicolle . . 
Charles  Joseph  Forrest 


. .  L.  E.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

.  .  L.  E.  Pubnico Yarmouth. 

. .  Grand  Etang Inverness. 

. .  West  Arichat Richmond. 

. .  West  Arichat Richmond. 
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II.— TECHNICAL     EDUCATION. 

Fbedebic   H.   Sexton,  S.  B.,  Director,  and  PHncipai  of  the  Nava 

Scotia  Technical  College. 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  mibmit  herewith  my  first  leport 
embracing  the  work  in  the  sub-department  of  Technical  Education 
carried  out  under  my  direction  from  May  first  to  July  thirty-first, 
1907.  Most  of  the  time  during  this  period  was  spent  in  investigat- 
ing the  general  status  of  existing  evening  schools,  and  the  exact 
educatio'nal  needs  of  the  workmen  in  the  principal  induj^trial  centres 
of.  the  province. 

As  you  are  aware,  technical  education  has  attracted  widespread 
attention  and  consideration  in  the  English-speaking  world  since  the 
reports  of  the.  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  systems 
of  Technical  Education,  and  its  vital  relations  to  industry  in  the 
early  eighties.  The  reports  showed  the  following  statement  made 
by  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  to  be  true  :^ 

"That  an  interior  country  like  Germany,  without  a  navy  and  with 
little  foreign  commerce,  could  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  increase  her 
manufacturing  capacity  tenfold,  and  make  it  equal  to  that  of  England; 
increase  her  shipping  twenty-fold,  making  it  second  to  that  of  England; 
effectually  establish  a  regular  export  with  every  country  on  the  globe,  and 
by  at  once  cheapening  products  and  improving  their  quality,  put  herself 
in  a  position  to  hold  these  markets  indefinitely;  that  all  this  could  be 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  open  competition,  and  in  this  age  of  universal 
publicity,  is  indeed  marvellous  and  would  alone  prove  the  old  methods 
have  lost  their  potency  and  that  something  new  has  arisen  under  the  sun." 

Technical  education,  the  training  of  men  and  women  in  the 
principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences  u!nderlying  industry  and  com- 
merce, has  been  the  greatest  factor  by  far  in  Germiany's  great 
progress  with  which  everybody  is  now  familiar.  At  tiie  great 
national  expositions  for  the  last  half  century  or  more  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  world  has  been  well  demonstrated,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  separate  natiofns  clearly  indicated.  In  the  London 
exhibition  of  1851,  England's  supremacy  in  industry  and  commerce 
was  admitted  by  all,  but  sixteen  years  later  she  had  been  outstripped 
in  nearly  all  departments  by  the  Continental  nations.  The  reason 
for  the  material  advancement  of  England's  manufacturing  rivals 
was  due  solely  to  the  thorough  and  extensive  system  of  technical 
education  available  to  the  workers  in  these  other  nations,  while 
England  possessed  nothing  of  the  kind  at  that  time. 

Sir  Lyon  Playf air,  speaking  some  years  ago  of  the  influence  of 
technical  education  upon  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Switzerland, 
said  :^ 


1   Proc.  SoG.  for  Promotion  of  EngineeriDg  Education. 

s  Address  by  C.  G.  Washburn  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  June  14, 1906. 
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"The  Coventry  ribbon  trade,  which  has  deserted  England,  has  settled 
in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  The .  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Zurich,  has 
aided  in  this  result,  because  it  turns  out  seventy  or  more  persons  annually, 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  requisite  to  conduct  such  a  manufacture 
successfiilly. 


This  single  branch  of  manufacture  so  transferred  from  England  to 
Switzerland  employs  in  the  latter  thirty  thousand  weavers  and  pther 
collateral  workers,  such  as  dyers  and  superintendents.  The  value  of  the 
annual  export  of  this  manufacture  from  Switzerland  is  eight  million  dollars, 
while  the  trade  has  languished  at  Coventry,  in  England,  until  the  annual 
export  is  little  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  The  difference,"  says  Lord  Lyon,  "  betweeSa  tte  Swiss  trade 
and  the  Coventry  trade  is  very  simple;  it  is  involved  in  the  answer 
given  by  Opie,  the  painter,  to  a  youth  who  asked  him  how  he  mixed 
his  colors, — *  I  mix  them  with  my  brains,  sir.'  " 

There  is  an  obvious  leseon  in  this  quotation  for  us  now  as  well  as 
for  England  theta.  If  industrial  progress  is  so  absolutely  dependent 
on  technical  education,  and  if  the  rest  of  thei  nations  of  the  world 
are  making  haste  to  establish  complete  systems  of  scientific  industrial 
education,  it  behoov^  us  here  in  Nova  Scotia  to  incorporate  into  our 
scheme  of  education  such  classes  of  schools  and!  instruction  of  such 
character,  that  our  native  bom,  who  need  bow  to  none  in  the  qualities 
of  energy  and  ability,  may  possess  themselves  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  training  to  compete  successfully  in  the  world's  future 
industry  tfad  conmierce. 

England  had  her  deficiencies  in  technical  education  brought 
sharply  to  her  attention  by  Dr.  Carl  Peters  in  his  "  England  and 
English."    He  said  i^ 


t€ 


It  is  beyond  question  that  the  shallowness  of  national  education,  due 
in  the  first  instance  to  Britain's  school  methods,  is  driving  her  fast  into 
an  inferior  rank  for  science  and  industry  to  that  occupied  by  pther  coun- 
tries, especially  Germany  and  North  America." 

He  says  further  :* 

"  The  sovereignty  of  the  oceans  is  •  •  the  vital  question  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Once  deprived  of  the  power  of  controlling  the  seas.  Great 
Britain  would  immediately  sink  to  the  standard  in  the  world's  stage  now 
occupied  by  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fate  of  this  Empire  depends 
also  on  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  purely  financial  community  with  all 
the  consequences  of  such  a  system,  i.  e.,  on  the  question  whether  her  indus- 
try is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  her  decaying  agriculture,  or  whether  British 
statecraft  and  policy  will  be  able  to  save  the  State  from  such  unrestricted 
dependence  on  foreign  production.  These  two  problems — the  lasting  pre- 
dominance at  sea,  and  the  maintenance  of  British  industry  against  foreign 
competition — form  the  nucleus  of  all  the  work  which  English  policy  will 
have  to  deal  wnth  in  the  twentieth  century.  Everything  else  is  subordinate. 
If  Great  Britain  were  to  cease  ruling  the  waves,  she  would  not  only  at  one 
stroke  lose  her  political  eminence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  there 
would  also  be  an  end  to  English  luxury,  and  to  the  very  livelihood  of  at 
least  half  her  inhabitants.    If  the  industries  of  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 

'  England  and  English,  page  257. 
*  England  and  English,  pp.  140-142. 
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Birmingham  were  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  farms  of  Kent,  Surrey* 
and  Devonshire,  the  British  Island  would  depend  on  foreign  countries  for 
all  the  neceesities  of  life,  and  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  British  work- 
man." 

But  there  is  no  need  of  multiplying  the  utteratnoes  of  the  deepest 
thinking  men  who  are  ex)nstantly  urging  Englkh-soeaking  countries 
to  adopt  the  wide-spread,  systematic,  thorough  educational  policy  in 
pebpeot  to  industrial  and  technical  education  that  has  pushed  Ger- 
many to  the  forefront  of  commerce  and  industry.  That  Germans 
well  understand  that  this  sort  of  education  is  principally  accountable 
for  their  success,  and  that  should  other  nations  adopt  her  methods 
she  would  have  to  relinquish  her  title,  is  well  showm  by  the  following 
remark  of  an  eminent  Prussian  manufacturer  to  Sir  Henry  E. 
Rosooe:* 

"We  in  Germany  do  not  care  whether  you  in  England  are  free  traders 
or  protectionists,  but  what  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  some  day  your  people 
will  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  complete  system  of  technical  and 
scientific  education,  and  then,  with  your  energetic  population,  with  your 
insular  position,  and  with  your  stores  of  raw  material,  it  will  be  difficult, 
.or  it  may  be  impossible,  for  us  to  compete." 

Another  instance  of  this  same  feeling  is  evinced  by  the  state- 
ments of  Herr  Moller,  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  in  a  public 
speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Technical  Textile  College  at  Sorau, 
which  are  given  below :® 

"  Those  whom  we  have  been  pushing  out  are  beginning  to  defend  them- 
selves. Our  former  markets  are  becoming  producing  countries,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  have  to  see  certain  branches  of  our  business  decline  and  pass 
over  to  other  countries  which  have  cheaper  labor  than  we.  Hence,  we  shall 
be  more  and  more  obliged  to  perfect  our  industries,  and  not  only  to  follow 
up  promptly  all  novelties  and  changes  of  taste,  but  to  take  the  lead  in 
creating  such  changes." 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  that  England  has  aroused  itself 
because  of  the  severe  lashings  which  public  apathy  toward  technical 
education  received  from  some  of  her  greatest  men,  and  that  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  by  legislation  devoted  perpetually  to 
industrial  scientific  education.  The  chief  sources  of  income  applied 
to  this  branch  of  instruction  are  derived  from  the  sum  obtained  from 
the  extinction  of  licenses  known  as  Whiskey  !Money,  and  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one  peiany  per  pound  on  the  assessable  value  of  the  various 
districts  according  to  the  power  granted  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  1889,  that  this  act  was 
passed.  In  1890  the  government  provided  that  the  "  Whiskey 
Money  "  would  be  handed  over  to  the  County  and  Borough  Councils, 
recommending  that  it  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  technical  education. 
The  total  income  available  at  that  time  was  three-quarters  of  a 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  it  was  immediately  applied  to  the  pnr- 

*  The  L'fe  and  Experiences  of  Sir  Henry  E.  RoAcoe,  1906,  p.  215. 
^  InduAtrial    Education   and    Industrial    conditions  in    Germany,    Special   U.  S. 
Consular  Reports,  Vol.  XXXIII,  1905.  303. 
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pose  designated  by  the  localities  and  was  not  used  for  the  i:«elief  of 
the  rates.  Tlae  act  was  amended  scnnewhat,  and  made  more  flexible 
ZQ  1891,  and  has  been  repealed  and  further  amended  in  the  Educa* 
tion  Act  of  1902,  and  by  further  legislation  in  1903 ;  but  the  same 
r0v:eiQue,  now  amounting  to  more  than  a  million  poulnds  sterling 
annually,  is  permanently  appropriated  to  technical  and  industrial 
training.  The  local  authorities  at  present  are  not  cofntented  to  stop 
with  the  amounts  derived  from  the  "  Whiskey  Money,"  but  are 
borrowing  large  sums  of  money,  receiving  numerous  benefactions, 
and  erecting  and  maintaining  numerous  technical  schools  of  varying 
grades  throughout  the  land. 

The  city  of  Manchester,  with  its  544,000  inhabitants,  has  done 
notable  work  in  establishing  municipal  technical  schools  and  manual 
training  school^,  etc.  This  city  receives  about  £12,000  sterling  per 
annum  from  the  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  devotes  a  good  deaj 
more  that  is  raised  by  local  taxation,  for  this  all  important  branch 
of  education.  The  city  has,  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Mather,  M.  P.," 
spent  already  in  buildings  and  equipment  for  technical  schools  for 
the  city  alone  from  350,000  to  400,000  pounds  sterling,  aaid  expended 
a  good  deal  more  than  their  12,000  pounds  sterling  of  "  Whiskey 
Money  "  annually  in  carrying  on  these  schools.  Leeds,  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  are  also  establishing  highly  creditable  technical  insti- 
tutions at  a  very  large  cost,  beside^s  many  other  manufacturing 
centres  in  Grelat  Britain.  ' 

That  British  manufactures  have  not  been  stimulated  and 
benefited  by  the  schools  that  have  been  established  is  due  mostly 
to  the  fact  that  the  English  youth  leaves  off  attending  day  school 
when  he  reaches  the  statutory  age  of  fourteen,  and  goes  to  work 
thinking  that  he  can  continue  and  complete  his  education  in  the 
evening  school,  if  he  thinks,  indeed,  that  he  needs  anything  further 
than  that  knowledge  already  acquired  in  day  school.  The  Municipal 
School  of  Technology  of  Manchester,  had  in  1906  about  200  day 
students,  and  about  5^,000  i'n  the  evening  classes  held  between  October 
and  May.  It  is  indeed  creditable  to  have  such  a  larga  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  school,  but  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  there  exist  great  disadvantages  in  the  attempt  of  workmen  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  evening  after  a  hard  day's  work.  There  is 
not  the  same  prevalent  passion  for  education  in  Great  Britain  among 
the  poorer  classes  that  exists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education. 
Massachusetts  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
they  have  made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  American  aspect  of  this 

*   Report  of  the  Commission  on   Industrial  and  Technical  Education  of  State  of 
Masaachiuetts,  1906,  p.  l/t2. 
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problem.  They  conducted  a  special  inveetigation  into  the  conditioDfi 
of  the  children  in  the  State  between  the  agee  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
which  is  most  illuminating.  They  found  that  1  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  (25,000  person)  between  these  age  limits  was  idle 
or  engaged  in  work  that  was  productive  of  small  benefit  to  them- 
selves or  their  employers.  It  was  shown  that  the  boys  or  girls  who 
stayed  in  school  until  they  were  eighteen  or  nineteen  had  advanced 
to  a  larger  earning  capacity  in  a  few  years  than  their  brothers,  who 
had  entered  some  industry  when  released  from  school  at  fourteen, 
and  had  a  considerable  start  in  actual  business  life. 

The  Commission  also  discovered :® 

"  a  growing  feeling  of  inadequacy  of  the  existing  public  school  system  to 
meet  fully  the  need  of  modem  industrial  and  social  conditions.  The 
opinion  was  expressed  by  many  speakers  that  the  schools  are  too  exclusively 
literary  m  their  spirit,  scope  and  methods.  Men  and  women  who  have 
•  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  harder  side  of  life  as  it  appears  among 
the  poorer  people  •  •  •  •  think  they  see  in  some  form  of  industrial  edu- 
cation a  means  of  securing  earlier  and  greater  efficiency  as  wage  eamers, 
more  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  steadier  habits  of  industry  and  frugality, 
and  through  these  the  opening  of  avenues  to  better  industrial  and  social 
conditions." 

There  was  further  brought  to  public  notice  the  fact  that  the 
drawing  and  manual  training  courses  had  come  to  be  applied  as 
general  cultural  subjects — ^ 

"  mainly  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  other  forms  of  intellectual  effort— a  aoit 
of  mustard  relish,  an  appetizer — to  be  conducted  without  reference  to  any 
industrial  end,  and  severed  from  real  life  as  completely  as  have  the  other 
school  activities." 

'0  *'  The  experience  of  manual  training  high  schools  shows  us  that  very 
few  of  the  graduates  go  into  the  industries;  they  go  to  some  higher  institu- 
tion, to  some  technical  school.  •  •  •  Manual  training  is  so  general  that 
it  does  not  equip  for  a  particular  vocation,  and  is  not  intended  to.  It  is  a 
means  of  educating  the  boy  with  the  processes  of  construction,  and  with 
the  use  of  concrete  materials.  ♦  ♦  •  The  manual  training  high  school  is 
a  very  valuable  educational  institution,  but  it  is  an  institution  for  general 
education,  not  for  vocational  education." 

The  fruits  of  this  investigation  in  Massachusetts  are  being 
reaped  early.  In  1906  the  Massachusetts  l^slature  passed  an  act 
to  establish  separate  local  industrial  schools  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  authorities  throughout  the  State.  The  appropriations  were  as 
follows  :^^ 

**  Whenever  any  city  or  town  or  district  •  •  •  shall  appropriate  money 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  independent  schools  for  indas- 
trial  training,  the  commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  schools,  shall  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  cities,  towns  or 
districts,  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  and 
expended  for  the  support  of  schools,  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  valua- 

^  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  of  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1906,  p.  o. 
0  Ibid  page  14. 
i«  Ibid  1907,  p.  43. 
"  Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  606.  section  6. 
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tion,  08  follows:  Cities  and  towns  expending  more  than  five  dollars  for 
each  thousand  of  valuation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  commonwealth  to  the  amount  of  one  half;  those  raising  and 
expending  between  four  and  five  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one 
third;  and  those  raising  and  expending  less  than  four  dollars  per  thousand 
to  the  amount  of  one  fifth  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  industrial  schools." 

Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Pittafield,  Attleboro,  Lawrence  a'nd  other 
manufacturing  centres  of  Massachusetts,  are  early  availing  them- 
selves of  the .  opportunities  offered,  and  are  establishing  schools  for 
industrial  education.  Lowell,  Fall  River  and  ^ew  Bedford,  aided 
by  the  State,  have  founded  textile  schools  with  such  complete  and 
lavish  equipments  as  to  rival  even  some  of  Qrermany^s  institutio'iis. 
Neighboring  States  have  taken  up  the  movement  and  are  preparing 
to  supply  their  own  needs  in  the  matter  of  technical  education.  The 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools  in  Pittsburg  provide  for  almost  every 
grade  of  purely  industrial  training  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  are  available  both  in  evening  and  day  classes. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  agitation  in  favor  of  industrial 
education  has  been  the  formation  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,"  looking  toward  its  extension  in  the  school 
system,  and  to  its  support  by  legislative  appropriation.  In  both 
respects  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  An  act  was  passed  at  a 
recent  session  of  Congress  to  raise  the  federal  appropriation  to  each 
of  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  A  bill 
was  also  introduced  to  appropriate  a  large  sum-  annually  for  indus- 
trial education  in  high  schools,,  half  to  be  appropriated  to  city  high 
schools  alad  half  to  agricultural  high  schools.  Some  thirty  of  the 
latter  have  been  established,  articulating  with  the  rural  schools 
below,  and  with  the  agricultural  colleges  above.  It  is  certain  that 
the  United  States,  Avith  their  characteristic  energy  and  genius,  will 
quickly  provide  lavish  sums  of  money  for  the  establishmdat  of  com- 
plete systems  of  technical  and  industrial  education,  and  preserve 
their  predominance  in  certain  lines  that  have  heretofore  been  due 
mostly  to  the  great  natural  resources,  besides  the  productive  capacity 
and  ingenuity  of  their  labor  and  ma;nuf  acturers. 

It  is  well  for  ^ova  Scotians  to  comprehend  the  advance  made  by 
their  countrymen  and  neighbors  in  order  to  realize  adequately  their 
own  position,  and  to  provide  as  completely  for  their  own  peculiar 
needs  as  the  others  have  for  theirs.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  reec^nize  is  the  complete,  and  systematic,  and  thorough  way  in 
which  science,  mathematice,  language,  drawing,  etc.,  are  adapted  to 
the  different  vocations  without  losing  a  whit  of  their  educational 
valua  An  illustration  is  quoted  here  of  the  thoroughness  of  con- 
tinental ideas  of  technical  training.  The  syllabus  helow  is  that  of 
the  course  in  wood-work  in  a  school  in  Hungary  in  the  technology  of 
wood  aiid  wood  work.     This  illustration  has  been  selected  because 
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the  trades  connected  witli  the  working  of  wood  are  quite  common  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Technology  of  auxiliary  materials  for  direct  piecing  together.  Manner 
of  fastening,  classification.  Dimensions,  etc.,  of  nails,  screws,  etc.  Bdu 
and  nuts.  The  making  of  glue,  testing  of  glue;  its  use.  Procedure  in  ordin- 
ary gluing,  in  veneering,  preparation,  and  use  of  mastic,  and  of  liquid  glues. 

Wood  as  a  vegetable  product.  The  morphology  of  the  tree;  its  root, 
trunk,  leaves,  buds.  Reciprocal  relations  of  the  three  constitutive  parts  of 
a  tree.  Classification  of  trees;  structure  of  the  tree,  its  cellules  and  fila- 
ments; its  growth:  rings,  dimension,  and  division  of  cellules. 

Sketch  of  the  tree.  The  chemical  composition  of  wood.  Technical 
qualities  of  wood.  Defects  m  wood.  Essential  qualities  for  wood  intended 
for  building,  use,  etc.  Processes  for  rendering  wood  more  resistant,  e.  g., 
treatment  of  tree  before  and  after  cutting;  process  of  treating  with  lye: 
drying  in  air  or  in  drying  ovens.  Construction  of  drying  ovens.  C<«i- 
ditions  aid  procedure  in  artificial  drying.  A  simple  drying  oven  for 
artisans;  drying  apparatus  in  which  air,  steam,  smoke  are  used. 

Impregnation  of  woods  by  chloride  of  zinc,  and  tar,  by  the  aid  of 
pneumatic  apparatus.  The  Bocqueric  and  Pfister  processes.  Explanation  of 
the  advantages  of  impregnating  wood. 

Explanation  and  use  of  the  various  sorts  of  wood  most  used  in  indus- 
tries and  technology.  The  wood  worked  up;  tools,  apparatus,  and  machines 
for  wood-work.  (These  are  treated  with  considerable  fullness).  The  polish- 
ing, dyeing,  etc.,  of  woods. 

Action  of  bases  and  acids  on  the  color  of  woods.  Coloring  matters  and 
their  resistance  to  the  action  of  water;  light,  etc.  Preparation  and  use  of 
coloring  matters  with  various  kinds  of  wood. 

Varnishing  woods,  coloring  matters  for  varnishes.  Varnishes  with  and 
without  oil:  polishes.  Waxes,  and  their  use  with  furniture.  Oily  lacquers 
and  alcohol.    Materials  for  hardening  woods. 

The  production  of  wood,  centres  of  production  and  commercial  routes. 
Cutting  and  sawing,  forms  and  dimensions,  classification  of  articles,  com- 
mon usages. 

Joinery  workshops,  without  machinery,  Mrith  minor  machinery,  with 
complete  mechanical  equipment.  The  technology  of  turning,  and  of  veneer- 
ing, sketching,  and  drawing  of  pieces  of  joinery,  etc. 

It  is  also  thought  fitting  to  give  another  example  of  the  complete 
and  thorough  training  from  one  of  the  apprentice  schools  of  Munich. 
There  are  now  forty  different  kinds  of  these  schools  in  this  one  city, 
embracing  such  trades  as  butchers,  balsers,  shoemakers,  chimney 
sweeps,  barbers,  \vood-tumers,  glaziers,  gardeners,  confectioner?, 
wagon-makers,  blacksmiths,  taitors,  photographers,  interior  decow- 
tors,  painters,  waiters,  coachmen,  paper  hangers,  bookbinders,  pot- 
ters stove-setters  watchmakers,  jewellers,  gold  and  silversmiths, 
foundrvmen,  pewterers,  tinsmiths,  plumbers,  stucco  workers,  niarhle 
cutters,  coopers,  saddlers,  printers,  tyjiesetters,  lithographers,  engrav- 
ers, machine-makers,  mechanics,  cabinet-makers,  masons^  ston^ 
cutters,  and  carpenters.  The  illustration  chosen  is  that  of  the  cowrie 
for  machinists'  apprentices,  because  there  are  a  goodly  number  ot 
machinists  in  our  o^vn  Province,  and  it  is  a  trade  in  which  an 
apprenticeship  sTOtem  is  still  most  widely  preserved  here.  It  is  com- 
mended to  all  to  carefully  study  this  outline  to  see  the  immense  pains 
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that  is  taken  to  provide  such  instruction  in  all  things  which  shall 
tend  to  give  the  workman  the  mental  power  to  see  beyond  the  mere 
task  that  occupies  his  hands,  and  to  grasp  the  broad  view  of  the 
industry  in  regard  to  cost  of  production,  the  introduction  of  better 
system,  conscientiousness  to  the  firm  that  employs  him ;  in  short,  to 
give  him  the  industrial  intelligence  that  shall  make  him  an  excellent 
foreman  or  a  most  highly  efficient  workman.*^ 

Arangement  of  the  HchooL — (a)  In  conformity  with  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  instruction  in  the  machine  industry,  there  was  established 
for  the  trade  school  for  machinists*  apprentices  a  four-year  period  of  instruc- 
tion with  four  progressing  classes,  and  the  same  annual  period  of  instruc- 
tion as  for  the  general  continuation  school.  All  the  active  workers  in  the 
machinists'  trade,  the  apprentices  of  locksmiths,  turners,  mould  makers, 
boiler  makers  and  moulders,  were  welcomed  in  the  school. 

(b)  The  individual  subjects  of  instruction,  which  are  in  the  closest  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade,  are  as  follows:  religion; 
trade  calculations  with  bookkeeping;  business  composition  and  reading;  the 
study  of  life  and  citizenship;  mechanical  drawing;  physics  and  machinery; 
materials  and  shop  work. 

(c)  The  weekly  period  of  instruction  is  9  hours  for  all  classes,  of  which 
3  hours  come  on  Sunday  morning,  from  9  to  12  o'clock ;  and  3  hours  each  on 
two  workings  days,  from  9  to  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  from  4  to  7  in 
the  afternoon.  By  this  arrangement  of  hours,  as  well  as  in  the  assignment 
of  the  individual  classes  to  different  weeks  days,  is  rendered  possible  a 
suitable  change  in  school  attendance  in  the  interest  of  the  workshop  man- 
agement. 

(d)  The  subjects  of  instruction  named  above,  arranged  according  to 
classes  and  hours,  are  as  follows: — 


SUBJECTS. 


Hours  of  Instruction. 


Class  I.    I  Class  II.  I  Class  III.  I  Class  IV. 


Heliffion 

Trade  ealcuIatioD  and  bookkeeping  , 
Business  compopition  and  reading.  . 
Studies  of  life  and  citizenship  .... 

Mechanical  drawing 

Physios  and  mechanics 

Machinery' 

Materials  and  shop  work 


1 
3 
2 
2 

2 


(e)  The  instruction  in  physics  and  machinery,  as  well  as  in  materials 
and  shop  w^ork,  is  undertaken  by  a  skilled  machinist ;  the  remaining  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  by  the  appropriate  teachers  of  the  common  and  continua- 
tion schools. 

(f)  The  cost  of  instruction  is  defrayed  by  the  city,  which  also  furnishes 
the  necessary  quarters  for  instruction.  To  make  attendance  easier,  it  is  to 
he  so  arranged  that  when  possible,  for  all  four  classes  or  at  least  for  two, 
conveniently  located  trade  school  buildings  are  used  for  the  same  division 
in  the  trade  school  for  machinists. 

(g)  All  firms  that  are  in  position  to  do  it  are  pledged  to  support  the 
trade  school  by  giving  the  free  use  of  machines,  tools,  models,  etc. 

^  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  Bulletin  No.  3.  1907,  pp.  4-12. 
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(h)  Apprentices  who  have  not  satisfactorily  fulfilled  the  required  schod 
attendance,  can,  by  request  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  school,  be 
obliged  to  further  attend  tne  whole  or  part  of  the  instruction  of  a  class. 

(i)  Voluntary  attendance  in  a  class  or  a  technical  lesson  is  permitted  to 
apprentices  who  are  no  longer  required  to  attend  school,  and  to  helpers  also. 
The  fees  fixed  by  law  for  such  attendance  in  class  is  50  pfennige  per  hoar 
a  week  per  year. 

(j)  Those  apprentices  whose  houses  or  shops  lie  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  schoolhouse  will  receive,  upon  application  to  the  board  of  directcn 
of  the  street  railway,  school  tickets  for  the  half  year  for  the  Bum  of  S 
marks. 

3.  DMaion  of  Subjectu, — ^The  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  subjecii 
are  outlined  as  follows: — 

(a)  (Jalculationa  cmd  Bookkeeping. — ^The  first  object  of  the  instructioii  io 
calculations  is  to  make  accessible  to  the  apprentice  the  necessary  knov* 
ledge  for  a'^ound  conduction  of  business,  and  simple  economical  house* 
keeping.  The  second  object  pertains  to  the  trade,  and  the  instmciioii  musk 
gradually  carry  the  pupil  to  the  point  where  he  can  grasp  the  geometrical 
and  similar  construction  calculations  of  machine  building,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  carry  them  out  independently.  It  is  necessary  to  introduce  the 
simplest  forms  of  equational  calculations,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
simple  presentation  of  the  mathematical  laws  of  physics  and  mechaniei;! 
but  the  equations  to  be  formed  in  this  work  are  always  derived  from 
simple,  practical  problems,  and  before  their  incorporation  in  lettered 
formulae  are  to  be  formulated  clearly  and  practically  in  corresponding 
equational  wording.  Accordingly,  the  instruction  in  calculations  is  in  the ' 
following  fields: — 

r 

Class  I. —  (a)  Common  Calculations:  Services  for  hours,  days,  weeks, 
and  months.  Income  book ;  its  monthly  and  annual  bcJancing.  The  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  expenses  of  an  individual;  of  a  family.  ; 
Household  book;  monthly  and  annual  closing.  Economical  expenditures 
and  their  illustration,  (b)  Q^ometrical  Calculatums:  Simple  calculations  (tf 
surfaces  (four-sided  surfaces),  as  applied  to  flat  working  material  (sheet  tin, 
plates,  etc.)  Computation  of  contents  of  prism-formed  bodies,  and  their  J 
weight  and  price  calculation,  (c)  Equational  Calculations,  in  connection  with  , 
the  previously  mentioned  geometrical  problems ;  then  also  with  the  physical 
problems  involved  (lever,  motion,  velocity);  final  fixing  of  the  ideas  of 
equality  and  inequality;  finding  of  individual  values  in  an  equation. 

Class  II. — (a)  Business  Calculations :  The  buying  of  different  metals  and 
other  materials  of  the  industry.     Rebate  for  cash  payment;  transportation 
and  other  business  expenses.     Expenditures  for  working  matericds,  work- 
shop and  mechanical  appliances,  life  and  fire  insurance.  (6)   Geometrieal  W 
culations :       Calculation  of  triangles,  circles  and  cylinders,  as  i4)plied  to  the  i 
form  and  contents  of  round  pieces  of  work  (faucets,  casks,  axles,  wheels.  I 
etc.)  ;  in  addition,  weights  and  cost  of  materials,    (o)   Equations:    ContiauatiflB 
in  the  making  up  of  equations  in  the    fields  of  geometrical  and  physical  , 
calculations  (rotation,  friction,  heat,  expansion). 

Class  III. —  (a)  Business  Arithmetic,  Bookiceeping,  and  Exchange:  The  , 
business  books  of  simple  bookkeeping  (inventory,  day  and  cash  books  and  | 
ledger);  their  monthly  and  annual  closing;  adjusting  and  balancing  them; 
liquidations;  bills  of  exchange,  their  kinds  and  use;  bill  book.  In  connec- 
tion with  bookkeeping,  simple  calculations  of  cost  and  estimates  of  expenses 
for  things  for  the  household  and  work.  (6)  Geometrical  and  Equational  C?flic«- 
lations :  Continuation  in  the  same  kind  of  problems  already  given,  but  more 
advanced  work.  The  cone  and  ball  in  machinery;  calculation  of  the  weight 
of  an  object  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the  model;  the  right-angle  triangle 
and  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras;  the  extraction  of  the  square  root;  further 
practice  in  examples  from  physics  and  mechanics. 
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^  Class  IV. — More  Comprehensive  Caloulations  of  Cost:  Reason  and  aim  of 
\Qie  calculations;  fixing  of  the  cost  of  materials,  of  pay  for  work,  from  prac- 
Itical  examples ;  working  expenses  and  their  calculation,  based  on  the  mater- 
ials and  wages;  finding  of  the  profit  in  per  cent. 

{h)  Bueineee  Oomposition* —  The  instruction  in  composition  must  make 
the  pupil  capable  of  correctly  preparing  all  important  wi^itten  communica- 
tions of  a  private  and  business  nature,  as  regards  their  expression,  spelling 
and  form. 

C1.A8S  I. — (o)  Ordinary  Letters:'  To  members  of  the  family,  relatives  and 
friends,  about  the  life  and  business  of  the  apprentice,  also  using  appropriate 
matter  from  the  other  instruction,  (b)  Business  Letters:  Inquiries,  informa- 
tion, offers  of  services,  application  for  a  position,  advertisements,  state- 
ments of  loans  and  refusals;  apprentice  contracts;  business  recommenda- 
tions; general  writings;  communications  for  publication. 

Glass  II. — Compofiitions  regarding  Buying  and  Work:  Epistolatory  and 
published  bids  for  wares  and  work;  price  inquiries;  ordering  of  wares; 
directions  for  work ;  purchase  agreements ;  business  directions  and  instruc- 
tions for  delivery;  bills,  receipts,  partial  payments;  refusals  of  payment; 
grievances,  excuses,  judgments  and  recommendations. 

Class  III. — (a)  Compositions  concerning  Belts:  Credit  reputation;  cer- 
tificates of  debt  and  security;  dimning  letters;  granting  of  delays;  remission 
of  accounts ;  debts  of  bills  of  exchange.  (6)  Written  Intercourse  vHth  Officials: 
Petitions  to  the  mayor,  building  department,  manufactory  Inspectors,  police, 
lower  court;  reports  on  the  local  economic  and  social  conditions,  to  the 
departments  of  trade  and  industry,  to  the  government,  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  instruction  in  reading  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  citizenship 
has  for  its  object  the  furthering  of  a  general  and  broad  development  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  awakening  within  him  of  pleasure  and  taste  in  good  literary 
productions.  In  so  far  as  the  reading  book  treats  of  the  calling  of  the 
pupil,  this  matter  is  used  in  his  technical  instruction.  The  selection  of  the 
reading  matter  for  the  individual  classes  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

(c)  The  Study  of  Life  and  Citizenship. — ^These  branches  of  instruction  are 
to  give  to  the  puptls  an  insight  into  a  sane  and  spiritual  conduct  of  life; 
and  it  therefore  treats  of  the  problems  of  hygiene,  as  well  as  the  problems 
0!  life,  in  connection  with  the  calling,  society  and  the  state,  with  special 
consideration  of  those  fields  from  which  the  pupil  can  best  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  necessary  unification  of  the  interests  of  all  conditions  of  people 
and  industrial  groups.    The  subject  matter  is  divided  as  follows: — 

Class  I. —  (a)  Hygiene:  The  construction  of  the  human  body.  Nutrition ; 
food  and  luxuries;  breathing,  circulation  of  the  blood;  care  of  the  skin  and 
teeth;  dwellings  and  clothing;  work  and  recreation;  gymnastics  and  exer- 
cise out  of  doors.  The  influences  detrimental  to  health  in  the  industry, 
especially  the  bad  effects  of  dust;  first  help  in  the  accidents  of  the  industry. 
Fostering  of  cleanliness,  (b)  Deportment:  Demeanor  in  the  house  and  out- 
side; in  the  workshop;  toward  acquaintances;  in  school  and  in  society. 

Class  II. — Indttstrialism :  History  of  hand  work  in  general  and  of 
machine  construction  in  particular;  beginnings  in  the  construction  of  so- 
called  machinery  in  ancient  times  (Chersiphron,  Metagenes,  etc.)  Signifi- 
cance of  rotary  motion  for  nearly  all  machines.  Mechanical  contrivances 
for  war  and  conveyance  in  the  middle  ages ;  discontinuation  of  the  machines 
of  the  older  times  by  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  (Papin,  Newcomen, 
Watt,  Woolf,  Stephenson,  Fulton);  recent  engine  construction  (Vorsig, 
Hartmann,  Zimmermann,  Krupp,  Gruson,  Imperial,  Germania  and  Vulcan 
dockyards);  the  most  important  engine  shops  of  Munich.  Allied  industries. 
The  present-day  condition  of  engine  building;  the  most  important  features 
0!  the  industry;  the  protection  of  designs  (through  patents). 
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Class  III. — Citizenwhip:  Communal  government;  problems  of  Gommuntl 
society,  its  social  and  economic  arrangements;  rights  and  duties  of  the  com- 
munal citizen;  communal  titular  officials.  The  state  constitution  of  Bavaria; 
problems  ol  states  unions;  duties  and  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  state; 
titular  state  officials.  The  Bavarian  state  government.  The  constitution  of 
the  German  empire;  the  problems  of  the  empire.  Social  legislation.  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  their  significance  for  the 
well-being  of  the  citizen  and  industrialist.  The  value  of  German  consuls  in 
'foreign  countries. 

'  Class  IV. — The  dtigen  of  the  Utate  in  Public  Life:  Human  society,— the 
social  and  economic  distinctions  in  it;  their  origin,  necessity,  and  present 
development.  General  social  and  political  economic  systems  (legislation, 
administration  of  rights,  security,  culture,  and  public  safety).  The  part 
taken  by  the  citizen  of  the  state  in  the  advancement  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  life.  The  advantage  of  life  under  a  united  states  govenunent. 
Germany's  economic  and  cultural  position  in  the  world.  Suppleinentati<»u 
of  industrial  legal  know^ledge,  especially  legal  instructions  for  conducting 
factories,  steam  plants,  and  such  mechanical  systems;  accident  insurance. 

(d)  Mechanical  Drawing. —  The  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  give  the 
pupil  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  and 
in  addition,  the  capability  of  following  out  working  drawings  without  dii- 
ficulty;  the  pupil  must  also  learn  to  make  a  dimensional  sketch  of  any  part 
of  a  machine,  from  which  work  can  be  done  or  a  working  drawing  made. 
Special  value  is  attached  to  exercising  the  pupil  in  the  correct  statement  of 
the  necessary  measurements;  then  follows  free-hand  sketching.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  distributed  over  the  four  years  as  follows : — 

Class  I. —  Instruction  in  use  of  the  ruler,  angle  and  circle ;  copying  of 
measurements  (corrugated  metal  plate,  perforated  metal  plate) ;  division  of 
lengths,  angles,  and  circles;  hexagons  (receiving  nut,  rachet  wheel);  contact 
between  straight  lines  and  circles,  and  between  two  circles  (screw  pegs, 
plates,  flanges,  stock  stands);  the  most  important  curves;  chain  links; 
representing  of  materials  by  colors  and  by  cross  hatching  (section  of  rolled 
iron). 

Class  II.^The  representations  usual  in  the  machine  industry,  in  ground 
plan,  vertical  section,  and  in  necessary  cases  in  profile;  sketches  of  simple 
models,  giving  special  consideration  to  the  substance;  making  of  drawings 
from  sketches  (models  for  this;  simple  pieces  composed  of  rolled  iron, 
plates,  slides,  and  guide  pieces;  rivet  bolts);  representation  in  section;  con- 
tinuation of  the  drawing  of  models  (covers,  some  parts  of  packing  boxes, 
anchor  plates,  pieces  of  tubing,  axle  bearings,  foundation  plates,  smelting 
hearth,  connecting  rods,  axles  and  shafts,  bolts  and  pins);  treated  surfaces. 

CXass  III. — Plane  sections,  triangle  prisms,  cylinders,  cones,  w^ith  their 
development;  the  most  important  curves  and  their  construction;  transition 
curves  in  rounding  out  (smoothing  irregularities);  curves  between  turned 
and  planed  surfaces  (cross  pieces,  piston-rod  heads,  rod  ends,  receiving 
nuts);  penetration  of  two  cylinders,  with  developments;  representation  of 
normal  screws;  screw  joints;  rivets  and  rivet  joints;  drawing  of  more  dif- 
ficult models  (valve  and  cock  boxes,  cross-head,  forms  of  lever-  and  piston 
rods,  guiding  appliances,  regulator  arms,  etc.) 

Class  IV. — ^More  difficult  model  drawing,  according  to  proportions  of  the 
constructed  models,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  development  by  the  boiler 
maker;  the  draw^ing  of  separate  objects  and  larger  working  drawings. 

(e)  Physics,  Mechanics  and  Descriptive  Machinery. —  In  this  instruction 
the  pupil  must  be  familiarized  with  the  working  of  the  most  important 
natural  laws,  with  continual  reference  to  their  practical  application.  The 
annexed  instruction  in  descriptive  machinery  shows  the  pupils  the  import- 
ant apparatus  and  the  chief  machines,  both  as  to  arrangement  and  method 
of  action  with  reference  to  the  applied  physical  laws. 
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Class  I. — Motion.  Uniform  straight-lined  motion;  velocity;  motion  in  a 
circle;  transformation  by  belt  driving  and  cog  wheels;  transformation  con- 
ditions for  the  turning  lathe;  connecting  gear;  screw  cutting  on  the  turning 
lathe.  Force,  its  representation  by  drawings;  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces;  paraUelogram  of  forces;  moment  of  force;  superimposed  pressure; 
work,  effect;  simple  machines  (lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley);  movement 
along  a  surface,  inclined  plane;  screw,  worm  wheel;  force;  mass,  energy; 
centrifugal  force;  friction. 

Class  II. — ^Qualities  of  Rigid  Bodies.  Molecule  and  atom;  cohesion;  elas- 
ticity; principles  of  tensile  strength;  resistance  to  compression  and  shearing 
strength;  qualities  of  fluids;  horizontal  surfaces,  hydrostatics;  transmission 
of  pressure;  hydraulic  press;  bottom  and  side  pressure;  outflow,  buoyancy 
and  floating;  qualities  of  gas;  expansive  force  and  tension;  law  of  Mariotte; 
air  pump;  exi^ansiop  air  balloon;  heat;  expansion  of  bodies;  melting,  melt- 
ing point;  evaporation,  vaporization,  boiling;  boiling  point;  saturation 
and  .^uper-heated  steam;  amount  of  heat;  caloric;  specific  heat;  heat  of 
melting,  heat  of  vaporization,  quantities  of  heat. 

Class  III. —  Grouping  of  the  Units  of  Machine  Construction,  and  the 
Means  ol*  measuring  them.  Measures  of  length;  Vernier,  sliding  gauge, 
callipers ;  measurements  of  cavity  and  depth ;  vacuum ;  calibrating  rods  and 
rings  (tolerated  exhai^st);  determination  of  weight  (usual  scedes,  beam 
scales,  platform  scales,  spring  scales);  measure  of  tension  (fluid  and  spring 
manometer);  determination  of  times  of  revolution  and  velocities  (cyclo- 
meter, tachometer);  determination  of  amount  of  work  (Prong's  dynamo- 
meter and  break  experiments). 

Class  IV. — The  Steam  Engine:  The  actions  within  the  cylinder,  and 
their  representation  by  drawings;  diagram  and  indicator;  the  steam  dis- 
tributor; aim  and  arrangement  of  condensation;  arrangement  of  the  steam 
engine;  the  most  important  features  of  the  steam  boiler;  motors  actuated 
by  explosions  with  and  without  special  arrangement  for  ignition;  regula- 
tion of  water-power  and  its  employment  to  advfCntage. 

(f)  Materials  and  Work. —  It  is  the  function  of  the  instruction  to  famil- 
iarize the  pupil  with  materials  used  in  his  trade,  their  source,  how  they 
are  obtained,  their  qualities  and  how  they  are  worked,  and  to  introduce  to 
him  the  most  important  working  appliances  and  methods  of  work. 

Class  III. — Iron:  Source;  method  of  obtaining  it;  its  qualities,  and  how 
it  is  worked;  blast  furnace;  pig  iron,  cast  iron,  and  malleable  iron;  ingot 
iron,  forged  iron;  ingot  steel,  forged  steel;  finery  process;  puddling, 
Siemens-Martin  process;  Bessemer  process,  with  its  furnaces  and  arrange- 
ments; conversion  into  st«el  and  tempering;  casting,  forging,  rolling,  and 
drawing,  with  the  appliances  pertaining  thereto;  the  fuel  (hard  coal,  char- 
coal, ga^). 

Class  IV. -^Copper,  Tin,  zinc,  Lead,  Nickel,  Aluminam:  As  regards  their 
occurrence,  obtainance,  characteristics,  and  working  up;  the  moQt  import- 
ant alloys,  as  regards  composition,  characteristics  and  working  up;  the 
chief  working  tools  and  working  tool  machinery;  grinding,  cleaning,  cor- 
roding, etching;  mention  of  typical  objects  of  manufacture  in  the  line  of 
progressive  development. 

ig)  Religion. — ^The  same  topics  as  in  the  general  continuation  school, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  of  the  Protestant 
higher  consistory. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1907,  the  "  Act  Relating  to  Technical 
Education  "  passed  the  Nova  Scotia  Legjislature,  and  became  law. 
This  provides  that  a  Director  of  Technical  Education  shall  have 
charge  of  all  the  schools  established  under  the  act.     The  schools  pro- 
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vided  for  are :  (1)  A  technical  college  \jx  the  capital  city  of  Halifax, 
which  should  provide  professional  training  in  the  courses  of  mining, 
civile  electrical,  metalluj^ical  and  medianical  engineering,  and 
industrial  scientific  research  in  connection  with  these  departments; 
(2)  Local  technical  schools  which  should  be  established  in  Yarioni 
industrial  centres  and  offer  such  technical  courses  as  should  most 
benefit  the  people  and  industries  in  the  locality;  and  CS)  coal- 
mining and  engineering  schools  in  colliery  centres  which  should 
teach  to  the  men  employed  in  and  about  the  collieries  the  scientific 
pri'nciples  underlying  coal  mining  and  mechanical  engineering,  and 
their  modem  practice  in  schools  of  a  secondary  grade.  The  college 
is  to  be  supported  by  the  government  solely  and  by  private  benefac- 
tions if  such  become  available.  The  expenses  of  the  coal  mining  and 
engineering  schools  are  at  present  defrayed  by  the  provincial 
treasury  altogether;  and  the  local  technical  echools  are  to  be  jointly 
supported  by  both  the  locality  and  the  central  government. 

The  finst  step  in  organization  was  to  obtain  information  regard- 
ing the  status  of  the  existing  mining  and  engineering  schools,  and 
the  attitude  of  workmen,  emploj'ers  and  local  authorities  toward  the 
^proposed  local  technical  schools.  With  the  able  assistance  of  Eev. 
James  Carruthers,  who  had  been  connected  with  tfie  inauguration 
of  evening  industrial  classes  under  the  auspices  of  Dalhousie  and 
King's  College,  a  thorough  investigation  was  made  into  the  above 
questions. 

It  was  found  among  old  students  and  teachers  and  others  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  schools,  an  almost  unanimous  ouinion 
that  the  teacher  had  too  great  a  burden  put  upon  him  in  being 
expected  to  instruct  ungraded  classes  in  difficult  subjects  after  doing 
a  hard  day's  work  underground  in  a  mine.  The  'necessity  of  an 
educational  standard  for  entrance,  and  of  teachers  who  devoted  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  was  agreed  everywhere  to  be  of  paramount 
importance.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  instruction  should  be  made 
uniform  throughout  the  province. 

On  the  strength  of  the  informatioin  gained,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  divide  the  colliery  centres  into  five  separate  districts,  viz., 
Pictou  county,  Cumberland  county,  Inverness  county,  and  in  Cape 
Breton  county  to  have  the  Glaoe  Bay  district  and  the  Sydney  Mines 
district.  One  teacher,. who  should  be  i)osse36ed  of  the  knowledge 
sufficient  to  instruct  men  to  the  degree  of  qualifying  for  the  highest 
government  certificate  of  competency  and  with  previous  pedagogical 
experience  if  possible,  was  to  be  appointed  to  carry  on  classes  in  lie 
science  and  practice  of  coal  mining  in  each  district,  have  general 
supervision  of  the  classes  connected  with  his  department  in  his  difr 
trict,  and  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  work.     An  eduoa- 
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tional  requirement  of  a'  working  knowledge  of  English  composition 
and  of  Arithmetic  up  to  and  including  deciqial  fractions,  was 
demanded  from  students  before  entering  the  coal  mining  classes  and 
the  engineeri'jig  schools.  In  order  that  men  desiring  to  enter  the 
tedinical  classes  should  not  be  handicapped  in  obtaining  tlie  neoee- 
aary  knowledge  to  paaa  the  entrance  examination,  a  preparatory 
d^Mu-tmcnt  in  English  language  and  arithmetic,  usually  in  charge 
of  the  local  teacher  of  the  public  school,  was  to  be  established  at  each 
colliery  locality  where  the  other  advanced  classes  were  held. 

The  engineering  schools  seemed  to  have  been  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  fulnlled  most  of  the  demands  on  them,  and  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  this  year  to  engage  instructors  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  teaching.  Text  books  for  use  in  these  classes  have 
been  recommended  in  order  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  province.  It  was  decided  to  establish  special 
classee  in  mechanical  drawing  and  electricity  at  some  of  the  larger 
colliery  centres  in  connection  with  the  engiue^riug  schools,  to  fill  a 
long-existing  need  in  these  directions  by  men  in  charge  of  the 
machinery  about  the  collieries  who  find  the  method  of  working  from 
blue  prints  and  the  introduction  of  electrical  machinery  confronting 
them  without  the  adequate  means  of  gaining  the  most  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  practice  involved  in 
Uieee  innovations. 

In  respect  to  the  local  technical  schools,  the  very  greatest  interest 
was  found  everywhere  exhibited  by  wage  earners,  employers,  broad- 
minded  educators  and  the  public  in  general.  The  wage  camera  and 
manufacturers  felt  the  personal  need  of  technical,  and  industrial 
education  such  as  they  hoped  these  schools  would  offer.  Both  classes 
of  men  wish  to  improve  the  productive  skill  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  workman,  and  looked  to  this  branch  of  education  to  help  to 
aooomplish  the  desired  results.  The  common  complaint  was  met  that 
the  cost  of  production  was  excessive  aind  that  one  of  the  principal 
factors  was  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen.  The  old  apprenticeship 
system  was  found  to  have  almost  disappeared  from  tlie  province, 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  workman  of  to-day  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  a  trade  were  of  the  most  haphazard  and  unsatisfactory 
character.  Modifications  of  the  apprenticeship  system  were  carried 
out  in  some  departments  of  the  largest  industries,  but  the  general 
modem  tendency  was  to  produce  a  specialized  worker  with  a  nar- 
row range  of  knowledge  and  manual  accomplishments.  Everywhere 
the  need  of  industrial  education  was  apparent  by  the  large  number 
of  wage-earners  who  were  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
correspondence  courses.  Enormous  smna  of  money  in  the  aggregate 
are  spent  for  such  courses  each  year,  and  represent  a  great  drain  on 
the  wealth  produced  in  the  province  by  the  workmen. 
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While  there  was  a  great  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  tech- 
nical c<lucation,  very  few  definite  plans  for  the  definite  procedure  in 
eatablishing  the  local  schools  were  offered.  The  Cape  Breton  Tech- 
nical School  in  Sydney,  carried  on  by  King's  and  Dalhousie  Colleges, 
and  the(  evening  schools  in  other  centres  conducted  by  the  latter 
collie,  were  noteworthy  and  commendable  attempts,  but  were  very 
much  limited  in  their  scope  by  inadequate  financial  backing. 

There  was  some  general  confusion  between  manual  training  and 
the  forms  of  industrial  instruction  adapted  to  a  vocation  or  trade,  it 
being  generally  not  known  that  manual  trailing  has  become  a  general 
cultural  subject,  and  that  it  is  not  conducted  usually  with  a  practical 
end  in  view. 

Trades  Unions  were  found  to  be  definitely  opposed  to  pure 
trades  schoob,  as  voiced  in  a  strong  resolution  passed  by  the  National 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  in  Canada  some  years  ago.  The  unions 
fear  that  such  schools  will  give  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  trades, 
produce  a  surplus  of  "  hothouse  mechanics  "  as  they  designate  them, 
who  will  tend  to  decrease  the  demand  and  wages  of  skilled  labor. 

There  was  found  to  be  no  general  unanimity  as  to  how  the 
technical  schools  should  be  financed.  A  number  were  found  who 
think  the  localities  have  reached  the  limit  of  the  tax  for  educational 
purporr^es.  More  expressed  their  idea  that  the  expenses  should  be 
borne  jointly  by  the  locality  and  the  provincial  government,  but 
there  was  nmch  disagreement  as  to  the  proportion  each  should  con- 
tribute*. A  few  manufacturing  concerns  were  willing  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  expense  of  such  technical  schools,  and  all  promiised 
to  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  attendance  of  their  employees. 

It  was  finallv  decided  that  the  first  schools  to  be  established  would 
be  evening  technical  schools  to  educate  the  men  already  employed  in 
the  different  industries  in  the  sci'entific  principles  underlying  their 
resjx?c.tive  branches.  The  subjects  to  be  taught,  would,  in  every  local- 
ity include  Business  English  and  Mathematics,  and  beside  these  what- 
ever branches  of  learning  for  which  enough  men  could  be  recruited  to 
form  class(»s.  Training  such  as  would  lead  only  to  manual  dexteritv 
in  some  trade  was  not  to  be  taken  up.  In  order  to  secure  a  satisfac- 
tory and  ccmtinuous  attendance,  the  applicants  for  classes  were  to 
pay  a  small  deposit  on  entrance,  that-  should  be  refunded  to  them 
on  completion  of  the  year  according  to  their  attendance.  Because 
so  many  classes  were  conducted  in  localities  that  were  more  or  less 
apart  from  the  commercial  centres,  draughting  supplies  were  fur- 
nished to  tJie  students  at  cost.  The  classes  were  to  be  continued  from 
Xovember  to  ^lav,  with  two  weeks'  intermission  at  the  holidav 
season.     The  teachers  ill  the  different  subjects  were  to  be  carefullv 
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selected  for  their  fituess  both  as  to  their  practical  experience  ttad  for 
teaching  qualities.  The  leachera  were  for  the  most  part  men  who, 
held  pespt^siblc  positions  in  various  industrial  concerns.  The 
expenses  would  be  borne  by  botli  the  locality  and  the  government,  each 
paying  one-half  the  cost  of  the  i'nstmctors,  the  local  authorities  pro- 
viding aocommodation,  heat,  light  and  janitor,  while  the  equipment 
and  apparatus  were  piirchased  by  funds  from  tlie  provincial  treasury. 

The  olasses  offered  for  1907-8  are  ns  follows:  Business  Englidi, 
Praotical  Arithmetic,  Practical  .Mathematics  (includes  Geometry, 
.\lgebra  and  Trigonometry),  Mechanical  Drawing,  Machine  Draw- 
ing, Architectural  Drawing,  Elementary  Eleetricity  and  Magnetism, 
Mechanism,  Surveying  and  Plotting,  and  Chemiatry.  It  is  intended 
to  conduct  these  classes  witli  a  thoroughly  iirartical  end  in  view,  and 
to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  sttid^it^. 

Plans  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  are  now  u'oder  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them  fully  prepared  for  the  main 
building  by  the  first  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

A  meeting  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical 
Collie  baa  been  held,  composed  of  one  reprf;sf?ntative  from  each  of 
the  recognized  universities,  viz.:  Acadia,  Dalliousie,  King's,  Mount 
Allison  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  imiversities  in  regard  to  the  articu- 
lation of  the  courses  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  of  these 
universities  with  those  in  the  Technical  OoUcj^.  Nothing  definite  . 
in  the  way  of  a  curriculum  for  the  preliminary  course  in  such 
subjects,  but  a  skeleton  of  such  a  course,  was  submitted  to  the  meeting 
for  discussion;  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  representatives  should 
furtlier  discuss  the  matter  with  their  university  colleagues  and  con- 
sider the  matter  in  its  fullest  aspect  at  the  next  meeting. 

Tbia  represents  thi'  work  in  mt)re  i)r  less  fidn<'ss  up  to  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  July  'Slut,  1907. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  ol>odient  servant, 

FREDERIC  K.  SEXTON. 

To  A.  H.  MaoKat,  Esq.,  Lt.  D., 

Superinteiident  of  Education. 
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I  III.— NOVA  SCOTIA  COLLEGE  OF  AGiaOULTDEE. 

Summary  Report  for  1906-07. 
Principal. — Melville  Gumming,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A. 

To  THE  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province  op 
Nova  Scotia: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  CoUega 

The  second  regular  session  of  the  Agricultural  College  was  con- 
cluded on  April  15th,  1907,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  thirty 
(30)j  of  whom  twenty-five  (25)  wrote  on  the  final  examinatioofi. 
Of  this  number,  nine  completed  and  wrote  satisfactory  examinationa 
on  the  studies  of  the  regular  two  years'  course  at  the  college^  and 
were,  consequently,  awarded  the  Associate  Diploma  issued  at  this 
Institution  on  completion  of  the  two  years'  course.  Three  of  this 
number  have  since  entered  the  third  year  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph,  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  course  at  that 
institution,  and  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific 
Agriculture. 

Oh  November  4th,  1907,  the  College  Halls  were  opened  for  the 
third  annual  session,  in  which  there  are  now  enrolled  thirty-five  (35) 
students.  Of  this  number  two  are  from  New  Brunswick,  two  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  remainder  from  the  various  counties 
of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  must  say  that  they  are  a  splendid 
lot  of  students,  who  would  do  credit  to  any  institution,  and  I  am 
further  pleased  to  report  that,  with  few  exceptions,  their  work  is  of 
a  high  character.  Most  of  these  students  have  come  to  us  from  the 
schools  in  the  rural  sections  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  naturally  their 
attainments  are  very  varied.  As  the  collie  was  instituted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  farmers'  sons  of  this  and  adjoining  provinces,  we 
find  it  necessary  t/  admit  to  our  cx)urse  students  of  meagre  qualifica- 
tions in  the  same  class  with  those  of  superior  qualifications.  This 
hampers  our  work  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  a  condition  of 
affairs  which  I  hope  will,,  some  day,  be  remedied.  If  the  students, 
who  come  to  our  college,  are  at  all  representative  of  the  average  rural 
student  in  the  province,  I  cannot  but  express  the  opinion  that  our 
teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  deficient  in  scientific  training,  and  I 
would  be  inclined  to  recommend  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter 
and  a  subsequent  offering  at  one  or  more  of  the  public  institutions  in 
the  province  of  courses  in  the  various  scientific  subjects.  Were  some 
such  course  adopted,  the  tendency  of  which  would  be  to  provide 
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our  countiy  with  teachers  having  a  mope  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  various  Bciencee  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  allied  indus- 
triea,  then  I  feel  sure  liiat  we  would  have,  not  only  a  better  trained 
lot  of  students,  but  also  a  greater  pumber  of  them.  Personally,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  co-operate  in  this  matter,  and  I  take  the  respons- 
ibility of  saying  that  the  various  men  on  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural 
College  would  be  only  too  ready  to  participate  in  courses  of  this  sort 
which  are  so  closely  in  line  with  the  trend  of  the  age  in  regard  to 
tedinical  education. 

The   Shobt   Cocbbe. 

The  Short  Course  continues  to  grow  in  popularity.  In  1905, 
the  attendees  at  the  Short  Course  was  68 ;  in  1906,  83 ;  in  1907, 
one  hundred  and  two ;  and  in  January,  1908,  140,  and  an  intermit- 
tent attendance  of  200.  In  1907  the  total  attendance  of  102 
included  twenty-one  (21)  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  the  Short  Course  of  1908,  which  has  juat  been  completed,  was 
attended  by  fifteen  (15)  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  nineteen  (19) 
from  New  Brunswick,  and  one  from  Newfoundland.  The  instruc- 
tion given,  at  the  Short  Course  is  entirely  of  a  practical  diaracter. 
To  add  to  its  effectiveness,  we  always  secure  as  aaaistanta  some  of 
the  moat  prominent  men  of  the  Dominion  and  Ontario  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  a  ntmiber  of  our  own  leading  farmers  and 
orchardmen.  The  course  is  intended  for  those  farmers  who  cannot 
afford  to  leave  home  for  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  is  as 
complete  and  satisfactory,  I  believe,  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  same 
time  at  any  institution  in  America. 

Total  Attendance. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  college  for  the  year  1907  was  one 
hundred  and  ihirty-two  (132),  a  number  which,  when  the  records  of 
1908  are  complete,  will  be  increased  to  almost  the  200  mark. 

For  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  work  of  the  college,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  my  annual  report  as  Secretary  for  Agriculture 
for  1907,  Before  concluding  this  brief  statement^^  however,  I  wish 
to  convey  my  thanks  to  Principal  Soloan  and  the  various  members 
of  the  Normal  School  staff  who  have  assisted  in  our  class  room  and 
lecture  work.  I  also  wish  to  thank  yourself  for  your  interest  in  the 
institution,  and  for  the  consideration  you  have  given,  and  the  advice 
you  have  offered  in  connection  with  some  of  our  troublesome 
problems.  - 

M.  GUMMING, 
Principal  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College. 

TruTQ,  N.  S.,  iBt  Feb.,  1908. 
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Division  No.  1.— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HALIFAX. 

Graham  Creighton,  B.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
past  school  year  : — 

All  the  schools  in  thi?  division  in  which  it  was  practicable  to 
support  teachers,  were  open  during  some  portion  of  the  past  year 
excepting  Peggy's  Cove,  Terence  Bay,  Devil's  Island,  and  Lake 
Loon.  Peggy's  Cove  has  made  provision  to  maintain  a  school  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  other  sections  mentioned  were  unable 
to  secure  teachers. 

There  were  339  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  divisioa; 
]64  in  Halifax  City  and  175  in  Dartmouth  and  rural  Halifax.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  rural  sections  had  no 
previous  experience  in  teaching.  There  were  twelve  new  teachers 
engaged  in  the  city  schools.  All  but  two  were  teachers  of  experi- 
ence.   The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  was : — 

Halifax  City  8,440 

Dartmouth   1,230 

Eural  Halifax   5,862 

♦  16,532 

The  total  number  of  high  school  pupils  was  846. 

IX. 

Halifax  City 263 

Rural  Halifax    211 


X. 

XI. 

140 

126 

78 

28 

474  218  154 


I  am  able  to  report  gradual  improvement  in  buildings  and 
equipment  from  year  to  year,  but  there  remains  much  to  be  done 
to  bring  the  schoolhousea  up  to  the  state  of  comfort  and  neatness 
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which  they  should  possess.  A  new  building  was  completed  at 
Fjench  Viilage.  Head  Jeddore  has  about  completed  a  commodious 
aod  well  constructed  schoolhouse.  The  buildings  at  Moser  Biver, 
Quoddy  and  Port  Dufferin  were  painted  and  much  improved  in 
appearance.  Sheet  Harbor  Passage  and  Sibley  sections  provided 
new  and  improved  furniture.  Much  needed  sanitary  improvements 
were  made  in  several  of  the  Dartmouth  school  buildings. 

Halifax  city  can  now  boast  of  a  number  of  new  school  buildings 
whioh  leave  little  to  bd  desired  in  design  and  equipment  The  city 
will  not,  however,  have  done  itself  full  justice  until  a  more  modem 
building  on  a  site  removed  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  busy  streets 
is  provided  for  the  academy.  If  a  new  building  cannot  be  provided 
in  the  near  future,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  needed 
improvements  to  the  present  building. 

There  is  little  to  be  s^d  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  schools 
which  would  differ  from  former  reports.  Almost  every  gradation 
of  school  is  to  be  found  in  this  division,  from  very  excellent  to  very 
poor,  and  the  character  of  the  school  varies  almost  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  variation  in  the  different  sectipns  with  respect  to  out- 
ward circumstances.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  good  school 
in  a  community  of  enlightened  people  who  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  make  a  living;  but  a  very  different  problem  is  presented 
where  the  struggle  for  a  bare  existence  leaves  little  energy  or  means 
for  the  support  of  a  school. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  taxes  in  New  Boad  section 
(colored)  during  the  past  year  by  municipal  machinery.  The 
attempt  proved  partially  successful,  but  the  conditions  in  this  sec- 
tion are  such  that  a  teacher  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  secure 
comfortable  lodging. 

I  cannot  close  this  short  report  without  making  reference  to  the 
Jeath  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Principal  of  the  Halifax  Academy. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  connected  with  the  city  schools  for  many  years, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  province  as  a  teacher  of  rare 
capability.  He  was  possessed  of  quaUties  which  endeared  him  to 
many  of  his  pupils,  who  will  ever  hold  him  in  kindly  remembrance. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Cbeiqhton. 
To  A.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  2— LUNENBURG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector, 

Sir, — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  the 
schools  of  Division  No.  2,  comprising  the  counties  of  Lunenburg 
and  Queens,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1907. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  sections  in  this  division, 
nine  of  which  had  no  school.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
schools  were  open  during  the  year,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
teachers  (including  substitutes)  were  employed. 

In  the  District  of  Chester,  the  sections  without  school  were 
Lewiston,  Harriston  and  Beech  Hill.  The  two  former  had  not 
sufficient  means  at  their  disposal  to  pay  the  salaries  asked,  and  the 
latter  was  vacant  largely  through  the  neglect  of  the  ratepayers.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  Lewiston  and  Harriston  have 
secured  teachers  for  next  term. 

Although  every  effort  was  made,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
provide  teachers  for  Rhyno's,  New  Elm  and  Farmville,  small  sec- 
tions in  Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin.  In  case  of  similar  conditions 
next  year,  t|;ie  trustees  of  these  sections  have  already  engaged  their 
teachers. 

The  vacancies  in  Queens  county  were  Devonshire,  Whitebume 
and  Denmark.  Two  of  these  made  little  effort  to  have  school,  and 
the  other  could  not  get  a  teacher  for  the  part  of  the  term  most  con- 
venient for  the  attendance  of  the  pupils.  In  these  sections  also, 
arrangements  for  school  next  year  have  already  been  made. 

The  chief  cause  of  their  being  a  few  closed  schools  in  this  divi- 
sion is  the  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  financial  weakness  of  about 
a  dozen  sections.  Another  reason  is  that  these  sections  are 
generally  isolated  and  difficult  to  reach,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  teachers  who  have  good  homes  to  -  engage  such  schools, 
especially  where  suitable  board,  convenient  to  the  school,  is  hard 
to  get.  In  fact,  we  may  always  expect  to  find  a  few  closed  schools. 
The  weak  sections  have  to  make  considerable  effort  to  raise  the 
teacher's  salary  and  small  current  expenses,  and  when  any  con- 
siderable amount  is  required  for  repairs,  etc.,  it  means  that  the 
school  must  be  closed  for  a  part  or  whole  term. 

The  constant  call  for  teachers  during  July  and  August  made  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  regular  teachers*  directory.    In  this  was  entered 
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the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant  for  schools  with  class  ol 
license,  experience,  and  salary  wanted,  also  a  memo  of  all  likely 
available  new  teachers.  In  this  way,  vfhen  trustees  made  known 
their  wants,  I  could  tell  at  a  glance  if  they  could  be  suited:  I  found 
thia  method  a  great  help,  and  have  been  able  to  supply  nearly  every 
demand  for  a  teacher.  This  could  not  have  been  done,  however, 
bad  we  not  drawn  about  twenty-five  teachers  from  outside  our  own 
oonnties. 

There  were  employed  during  the  year,  7  A,  36  B,  101  C,  and 
103  D  teachers.  The  average  number  of  days  employed  was  200 
out  of  a  possible  208.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  was  9,665, 
an  increase  of  196  over  last  year.  The  total  days  attendance  wa3 
1,141,899,  an  increase  of  52,347  over  last  year. 

The  work  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  has  many  encouraging 
features  in  spite  of  the  serious  loss  caused  by  a  number  of  the 
best  teachers  leaving  for  the  West.  Any  change  in  school  work 
over  a  large  district  manifests  itself  very  gradually,  and  a  com- 
parison of  present  conditions  with  those  of  the  preceding  year  may 
show  little  change ;  but  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  conditions 
five  years  ago,  the  difference  is  marked.  The  one  thing  we  need 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  larger  supply  of  trained  teachers  for 
the  rural  schools.  The  grade  of  scholarship  matters  little  if  they 
hare  been  trained  to  teach.  One-third  of  the  present  staff  have 
Normal  training,  but  many  of  these  are  employed  in  the  graded 
schools.  The  trustees  of  the  rural  schools  appreciate  the  Normal 
trained  teachers,  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  services,  hut 
they  are  not  to  be  had.  The  superiority  of  the  young  teacher  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  a  training  even  in  our  best  local  schools 
is  readily  noticeable.  They  take  with  them  into  their  schools  the 
influences  of  the  best  teachers,  adopt  their  methods,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  do  most  satisfactory  work. 

\^'e  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  trying  to  have 
the  three  R's  well  taught  in  the  common  schools,  but  considering 
the  large  portion  of  the  school  time  spent  on  these  subjects,  we  fear 
that  the  results  are  not  yet  as  satisfactory  as  they  should  be, 
especiallj^'in  reading  and  writing.  This  same  complaint  has  been 
made  in  previous  reports,  and  it  may  be  that  we  expect  too  much, 
that  our  standard  is  too  high ;  ■but  in  these  subjects  the  standard 
should  be  high.  In  many  schools  the  work  in  these  subjects  is 
excellent,  and  some  general  improvement  is  manifest  from  year  to 
year ;  but  there  is  still  too  large  a  i>ercentage  of  the  schools  in 
which  the  reading  and  writing  is  decidedly  poor.  All  the  more 
attention  should  be  given  these  subjects  in  the  common  schools, 
ae   they   are   practically   ignored   in   the   high   school   work.     The 
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fundamental  rnles  of  arithmetic  are  thoroughly  well  done,  in  fact, 
the  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  schools.  There  is  no  trouble  till 
the  pupil  attempts  to  use  the  text  hook.  Allow  me  here  to  suggest 
a  revision  of  the  present  text,  so  that  all -hazy  and  roundabout 
methods  may  give  place  to  the  shortest  and  most  practical 
operations. 

The  Manual  Training  Schools  in  Lunenburg  and  Bridgewater 
have  had  another  successful  year.  Mr.  Messenger,  who  has  con- 
ducted the  mechanic  science  departments  so  successfully-  for  six 
years,  retires  to  take  up  newspaper  work,  and  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Lyons,  of  Parrsboro,  who  comes  well  recomimended. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  Bridgewater  is  providing 
better  accommodations  for  the  domestic  science  classes  which 
remain  in  charge  of  Miss  Kent. 

The  standard  of  school  buildings  is  steadily  improving.  The 
two  department  schoolhouses  at  First  South,  Martin's  River, 
Martin's  Point  and  Indian  Point  were  occupied  this  t-erm  and  have 
given  excellent  satisfaction.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chester 
District  Board,  the  schoolhouse  and  premises  at  Chester  Basis 
were  condemned  and  will  likely  be  replaced  by  a  modern  four- 
roomed  building.  It  is  not  many  years  since  this  was  an  ordinary 
miscellaneous  school.  A  new  schoolhouse  is  being  built  at  the 
Forties,  New^  Ross,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  rural  school  buildings  in  the  coimty.  The  building  at  Blue 
Rocks  is  being  enlarged  to  accommodate  a  second  department  next 
term.  Increasing  attendance  made  it  necessary  for  St.  Matthew's 
and  East  Chester  to  enlarge  the  present  buildings.  A  large  number 
of  sections  have  made  less  extensive  repairs  to  buildings  or  in  some 
way  improved  the  school  premises.  Better  seating  has  been  pro- 
vided in  Hebb's  Mills,  Wileville,  Westfield,  Wynachts,  Lower 
Cornwall,  Middle  Cornwall,  Blue  Rocks  and  First  South. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the. opening  of  a  new 
school  next  term  in  the  Leipsigate  mining  district,  and  we  wish  to 
here  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  rendered  us  by  the  manager, 
T.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  a  number  of  the  miners. 

Every  settlement  in  this  inspectorate  where  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  a  school  being  supported  is  now  a  regularly  organized  and 
active  school  section. 

School  buildings  and  premises  are  better  cared  for  than  for- 
merly. A  special  effort  has  been  made  the  last  two  years  to  have 
the  school  rooms  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust.     We  insist  upon 
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the  rooms  being  washed  at  least  four  times  a  year,  swept  three 
times  a  week,  and  dusted  every  day.  Many  of  them  are  washed  and 
swept  more  frequently,  I  find  from  my  notes  of  inspection  that 
over  80  per  cent,  are  marked  satisfactory  in  point  of  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  dust,  ' 

A  comparison  of  the  present  average  salaries  of  female  teachers 
with  those  of  five  years  ago  shows  that  the  increase  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  is  generally  supposed. 

B.  C.  D. 

Lunenburg   Co.,   1903 ifi261.20  $213.16  $155.47 

Lunenburg   Co..   1907 284.02  225.43  165.82 

Increase    $  22.82  $  12.27  $  10.35 

Queens  Co.,  1903 $268.94  $-205.22  $148.47 

Queens  Co.,  1907 295.50  232.04  167.69 

Increase    ' $  26.56  $  26.82  $  19.22 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  increase  in  salaries  for 
live  years  has  been  only  about  10  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living  has  been  at  least  three  times  as  great.  We  mnst 
espect  to  lose  our  best  and  moat  energetic  teachers  unless  better 
salaries  are  paid,  and  that  quickly.  Eleven  teachers  left  this 
inspectorate  at  the  close  of  the  term,  all  to  accept  better  salaries 
elsewhere. 

Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  rural  schools  send  iu  nature  observa- 
tions, and  I  suppose  vrc  arc  justified  in  assuming  that  about  half 
the  country  boys  and  girls  are  being  brought  in  touch  with  nature. 
So  much  good  has  resulted  from  this  practical  form  of  nature  work 
in  the  schools  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should  not  be  made  general. 
Every  school  should  be  an  observing  station,  and  can  be  made  so 
with  very  little  effort.  We  hope  to  have  a  larger  number  of 
interested  schools  next  term. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Smith,  for  so  many  years  priucipal 
of  Liverpool  Academy,  was  deeply  felt  by  the  teachers  of  Queens 
county,  where  he  was  known  to  aU.  Mr.  Smith  made  teaching  his 
life's  work,  and  spent  about  forty  years  in  the  service,  having 
taught  in  Yarmouth,  Shelburne,  Liverpool,  Milton,  Bridgewater, 
Halifax  and  Amherst.  Even  after  he  retired,  his  mind  was  in  the 
school  room,  and  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  everything  educa- 
tional. Mr.  Smith  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  enthusiastic, 
successful  teacher,  ahd  Christian  gentleman. 
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In  concluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  and  uniform  courtesy  extended  me  by  trustees, 
district  commissioners  and  the  Education  Office. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  Macintosh. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  lio.  3.— YARMOUTH  AND  SHELBURNE. 

C.  Stanley  Bruce,  Inspector, 

Sir, — ^Acting  upon  the  advice  of  my  predecessor,  James  H. 
Munro,  Esq.,  I  spent  all  the  available  time  1  had,  from  my  appoint- 
ment in  March  until  the  end  of  the  year,  in  paying  short  visits  to  is 
many  schools  aa  possible  in  my  division.  In  that  ^ime  I  was  able  to 
viedt  all  but  four  schools  in  Yarmouth  county,  and  all  but  five  in  "j 
Shelbume  county.  These  visits  were  necessarily  short,  ranging 
from  twenty  minutes  in  the  Yarmouth  town  schools,  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  some  of  the  rural  schools ;  but  the  general  acquaintance  I 
made  with  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  and  schoolhouses,  as  well  as  the 
topography  of  the  two  counties,  far  more  than  repays  me  for  the 
discomfort  incidental  to  travelling  over  all  kinds  of  countr}'  roads 
in  all  kinds  of  early  spring  weather. 

By  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  new  H.  and  S.  W.  Railway,  I  was 
able  to  surprise  most  of  the  schools,  and  in  that  way  saw  things  as 
they  are  and  not  as  the  teachers  would  have  them  appear  to  the 
inspector.  A  few  teachers  were  so  taken  by  surprise  that  they  actu- 
ally apologized  for  the  filthy  x5ondition  of  the  floors,  and  acfcnov- 
ledged  that  they  were  not  expecting  a  visit  for  a  few  days.  It  was 
hard  for  me  to  understand  how  neat,  tidy  young  girls,  whose  homes 
are  without  doubt  models  of  cleanliness,  could  be  content  to  spend 
houre  and  even  days  in  a  room  where  the  dirt  ground  under  the  feet 
$it  everjr  step,  and  the  dust  was  so  thick  upon  the  window  aills  ana 
sashes,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  dusted.  I  fi<hm^ 
that  much  of  my  visiting  was  do»ne  when  the  roads  were  very  muddy; 
but  in  section  after  section  the  teachers  told  me  that  the  sdioolrooms  ] 
were  swept  only  twice  a  week,  and  I  daresay  that  some  of  them  were 
ashamed  to  confess  that  they  received  their  only  sweeping  after  school 
dosed  on  Friday  afternoon. 

Speaking  generally,  my  first  impressions  w^e  favorable.  Sojne 
rural  schools  were  bad ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  learn  from  a  hurried 
visit,  it  was  the  result  not  so  much  of  a  want  of  zeal  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  as  of  a  lack  of  knowing  how  to  do  better. 
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Most  of  my  altefntion  was  giveoi  to  Emglish,  matbematice  and 
writing.  My  impression  of  the  work  done  in  Engli^  in  many  of  the 
Bcjiook  was  not  a  good  on&  The  reading  in  the  Yarmouth  town 
achoolfl  was  by  far  the  beat  that  I  heard  anywhere.  Outside  of  Yar- 
mouth, Shelburne,  Barrington,  and  a  few  other  sections,  it  was  not 
good,  and  in  many  of  them  was  decidedly  bad.  In  several  sections 
in  Shelburne  county  I  found  the  teachers  struggling,  with  only  par- 
tial suocess,  to  break  up  certain  bad  habits  of  reading  lo  whieh  some 
careless  teachers  had  allowed  almost  every  pupil  in  those  schools  to 
become  addicted.  The  teachers  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  many 
thimgs  we  find  that  are  not  up  to  the  mark,  but  they  certainly  are  to 
blame  for  bad  reading.  Many  of  them  do  not  teach  the  children,  by 
example,  how  to  read.  They  simply  hear  the  lesson.  In  fact,  I 
learned  that  some  teachers  were  in  the  habit  of  solving  problems  in 
flrithraetie  and  algebra  for  advanced  pupib,  while  the  younger  ones 
were  reading,  their  only  guidance  being  an  occasional  "  next "  or 
"  go  on." 

The  work  done  in  English  grammar  in  many  of  the  rural  schools 
is  poor.  In  some  schools  I  found  seventh  and  eighth  grades  trying 
to  learn  by  rote  all  that  the  high  school  text  had  to  tell  them  about 
"  irregularities  in  number,"  "  exceptions  in  gender,"  and  "  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  irregular  verbs,"  while  the  practical  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic work  was  almost  entirely  neglected.  I  have  received  letters 
from  teachers  in  some  of  those  schools,  who  either  did  not  know  the 
simplest  rules  of  syntax  or  were  careless  enough  to  allow  a  letter  to 
Ilbvc  their  hands  without  reading  it  over. 

The  writing  in  many  schools  I  could  call  good;  but  there  were  a 
few  in  vhich  the  children  were  evidently  allowed  to  fill  in  their  copy- 
books and  write  their  school  exercises,  without  any  teaching  or  even 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

I  found  singing  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  schoob.  The  teachers  in 
some  of  those  schools  made  the  excuse  that  they  could  not  sing; 
others  had  evidently  takea  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  inspection  for  at  least  one  year.  In  some  schools 
the  singing  was  devoid  of  any  pretence  to  "concord  of  sweet  sounds." 
Noise  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  striven  for.  I  found  in  some  sec- 
tions a  tendency  to  boast  of  the  number  of  new  pieces  that  had  been 
learned  during  the  year.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers  who  sing  well  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  beat  singing  in  their  schools ;  but  it  is  not 
absolutely  neceeaary  that  the  teacher  should  be  a  singer.  A  go6d 
"ear  for  music,"  the  ability  to  distingiuph  between  noise  and  music, 
and  the  tact  to  use  to  advantage  the  older  boys  and  girls  who  can 
eing, — they  can  do  good  work  with  these. 
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Only  twenty  teachers  reported  the  observance  of  Empire  Day; 
seven  from  Yarmouth  district,  sevesi  from  Barrington,  four  from 
Axgyle,  and  only  two  from  Shelbume.  Jud^ng  from  some  of  the 
programs  that  I  received,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
teachers,  the  exercises  must  have  been  of  a  very  interesting  nature. 

Although  so  many  sections  are  sorely  in  need  of  an  Arbor  Day 
observance,  there  were  only  fifteen  reports  received, — seven  from 
Yarmouth  district,  four  from  Argyle,  four  from  Barrington,  and 
none  at  all  irom  Shelbume.  More  than  half  the  number  spent  the 
day  in  cleaning-up  the  grounds  and  scrubbing  the  schoolroom,  which, 
though  not  strictly  8i)eaking  an  Arbor  Day  celebration,  is  infinitely 
better  than  nothing. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  returns  so  accurately  made 
out.  I  was  obliged  to  write  to  a  few  secretaries  for  information  that 
had  been  omitted  from  the  returns,  but  the  actual  "  sins  of  com- 
mission "  were  very  few.  This  speaks  \vell  for  the  training  the 
teachers  have  received  under  the  direction  of  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Munro,  to  whose  unflagging  zeal  and  intense  energy  is  due  much 
that  is  excellent  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  division. 

In  closing  this  brief  first  re[X)rt,  allow  mo  to  thank  you  for  many 
courtesies  and  much  forbearance  shown  during  the  **breaking-in'' 
period. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Stanley  Bruce. 
A.  n.  MacKay,  EsQ.^  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
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Rev,  J.  J.  Sullivan,  Special  Victor. 

Sir, — I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  annual  report  of 
French  Schools  in  Divisions  Nos.  3  and  4  for  the  year  ended  31st 
July,  1907  :— 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  has  been  satisfactory.  Many  im- 
provements, repeatedly  recommended,  regarding  both  the  external 
and  internal  economy  of  several  schools  have  been  n^iade,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  in  many  plaoes  parents  seem  to 
be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.    Much  remains,  however,  to  be  done  along  thi^ 
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linp,  and  more  influenoe  ahould  be  brought  to  bear  upoa  certain 
fathers  and  mothers  who,  for  little  or  no  reascwi,  deprive  their 
offspring  of  a  good  education. 

In  some  secUons,  I  find  that  close  attention  is  given  to  those  ^vbo 
are  in  a  position  to  give  their  children  a  higher  education.  Whilst 
this  is  quite  legitimate  and  praiseworthy,  a  little  divided  attention 
to  primary  education  would  not  be  amiaa.  Children  tbrou^out  this 
Province  can  get  as  much  benefit  i'roin  the  primaries  in  our  public 
schools  as  they  can  in  private  institutions.  The  ground  work,  in 
any  case,  is  the  same,  and  when  thoroughly  done  is  not  affected  by 
the  nomen  private  or  public. 

The  false  doctrine  recommending  the  abandoning  of  our  public 
schools  at  a  very  early  age  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  education, 
is  doing  much  harm  by  inspiring  our  joutli  with  false  notions 
regarding  the  value  of  a  good  public  school  education,  for  it  has  a 
lendemcy  to  create  a  pernicious  sensitiveness,  which  results  in  many 
leaving  our'sohools  and  study  alt<^ther,  because  their  ''  chums  "  are 
leaving  to  go  to  collf^. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  our  collies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education,  if  our  public  school  system  were  put  more  to  the 
test.  The  most  perfect  system  of  education,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  are  of  no  value  if  they  are  to  be  applied  to  empty  desks. 

Parents  should  teach  their  children  self  control  and  obedience, 
and  to  do  this  can  adopt  no  better  means  than  that  afforded  by  send- 
ing them  to  school  regularly  every  day.  Very  few  children  prefer 
going  to  school  to  staying  at  home,  and  leading  a  life  of  unrestraint 
and  self-indulgence. 

This  natural  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  an  education  can 
only  be  overcome  by  the  firm  determination  of  parents  to  keep  their 
children  to  school  until  they  learn  sometliing. 

At  present,  in  many  sections,  there  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law 
that  no  boy  shall  attend  school  beyond  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

School  Buildings: — All  along  the  line  improvements  are  being 
madi  in  this  important  matter,  and  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt,  all 
iJtrougb  this  district  nothing  but  up-to-date  schoolhonses  will  be 
erected. 

Apparatus: — In  many  places,  I  am  obliged  to  report,  little  or 
no  apparatus  is  to  be  found.  There  is  no  section  unable  to  supply  all 
that  the  regulations  of  the  0.  P.  I.  demand,  and  if  anything  is  lack- 
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ing,  the  trustees  alone  are  respofnsible.  Year  after  year  money  is 
voted  at  the  annual  meeting  for  improvementa,  but  the  improvenMiits 
are  not  considered  neoeseary  by  trustees,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
ratepayers  are  not  called  upon  tcfr  the  amount  set  aside  for  con- 
tingencies. 

The  modem  desk  is  forcing  itself  gradually  into  our  cla^s  roomS; 
and  no  doubt  the  old-timers  will  soon  be  used  for  kindling. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  apathy  of  trustees,  our 
teachers,  confronting  much  opposition  and  indiflference,  effect  won- 
derful dianges  in  many  places,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  th^r 
devotedness  and  conscientious  fidelity  to  duty.  Away  from  home, 
and  often  enjoying  few  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  they  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  happy  in  watching  aind  directing  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  child  mind,  as  it  absorbs  the  little  light  its  tender 
intellectual  powers  are  capable  of. 

School  Hours : — In  many  sections  teachers  are  handicapped  in 
their  work  in  miscellaneous  schools,  by  being  obliged  to  keep 
the  smallest  scholars  in  class  lentil  the  whole  school  is  dismissed. 
This  regime  is  hurtful  to  the  youngest  children,  and  impedes  the 
more  advasiced  scholars  from  making  that  prepress  whddi  more  time 
devoted  to  their  efforts  by  their  teacher  would  insure.  Some  folks 
seem  to  think'that  the  longer  the  hours  for  these  little  tots,  the  more 
they  will  learn.     Experience,  however,  teaches  the  contrary. 

Many  sections  through  this  district  are  just  so  many  autocracieSj 
presided  over  hj  rulers  unable  to  advise,  but  possessing  unlimited 
power  to  command.    Under  such  oircumstanoes  difficulties  f  requendy 
arise  between  teacher  and  trustees,  and  generally  end  bv  the  former 
humbly  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  latter.     Teachers  should, 
and  do,  pay  the  honorable  body  of  trustees  all  the  respect  due  to 
them,  but  regarding  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  manlner  of  teach- 
ing them,  I  think  the  best  thing  a  teacher  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.     For  instance: 
Calisthenics  is  a  very  unpopular  exercise,  and  considered  useless 
by  parents  who  do  not  graso  its  importance.     Perhaps,  if  it  were 
only  known  as  physical  drill,  it  would  be  more  popular,  f  o^r  there  is 
no  doubt  that  parents  would  soon  notice  the  good  effect  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  good  hard  drill,  in  the  open  air,  upon  their  children. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  parental  objection  to  calisthenics, 
it  is  most  needed  where  it  is  neglected. 

Object  Lessons: — This  is  another  item  receiving  little  or  no 
attention.  It,  too,  is  unpopular  in  the  public  mind.  Owing  to  the 
perfunctory  manner  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  some  schools, 
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it  appeals  to  parente  as  a  lose  of  time,  and  in  reality  it  is.  Drop  the 
term  object  lesson,  aind  apply  to  it  ita  proper  nomenclature,  "  liseful 
knowledge,"  and  liandle  it  scientifically,  and  it  will  soon  become 
popular  with  both  pareuta  and  children.  Certainly  the  art  of  impart- 
ing useful  knowledge  to  the  young  mind  implies  much  care  and 
•tudy  on  the  part  of  a  diligent  teadier.  All  knowledge  diould  be 
dished  out  to  children  not  to  be  stored  up  in  their  little  brain  cells, 
but  to  be  useful.  ' 

Drawing: — The  natural  gift  of* the  Aeadian  pupil  for  designing 
and  reproducing  is  marvolous'.  Their  drawing  books  are  neat,  clean, 
and  a  credit  to  themselves  and  teachers.  In  the  advanced  depart- 
ment of  Eelbrook  I  discovered  a  real  caricaturist.  I  noticed  a  little  ■ 
excitement  amongst  a  few  boys  whose  attention  was  given  to  a  cer- 
tain slate,  which  was  being  passed  around.  It  fell  into  my  hands, 
and  the  caricature  proved  to  be  one  of  myself.  The  bay  who  did 
it  is  quite  a  gimius,  and  most  original  in  his  replies  in  class.  For- 
tunately for  him  he  is  in  tlie  hands  of  a  teacher  who  aporeciates  his 
natural  ability. 

Writing: — During  the  past  year  much  prepress  has  been  made 
in  this  art,  JIany  suggestions  previously  made  havo  been  adopted 
with  good  results.  Much  more  will  be  accomplished  by  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  few  rules  laid  down. 

Reading : — The  old-time  rapid,  unintelligible,  monotone  method 
of  articulating  words,  is  replaced  by  a  conversational,  musical  man- 
ner so  essential  to  interesting  and  good  reading.  In  every  school  the 
advanced  pupils  are  able  to  give  a  good  translation  of  tiieir  lessons 
from  French  to  English,  and  vice  versa.  This  in  itself  evidences 
improvement,  for  only  a  few  years  ago  such  a  task  was  beyond 
attempt  in  the  majority  of  classes. 

Teachers  and  pupils  are  still  looking  forward  to  the  introduction 
of  the  new  French  books  which  are  very  much  needed. 

Dictation: — This  subject  is  not  being  taught  aa  it  should  be. 
Many  teachers  supplement  it  by  obliging  pupils  to  copy  from  their 
readers.  This  is  not  dictation,  and  is  no  test  of  the  scholars'  ability 
to  spell. 

History: — Although  making  every  effort  to  interest  their  pupils 
in  this  subject,  teachers  report  tbat  they  find  very  little  progress 
and  Beem  discouraged  at  their  unsuccessful  attempts.  It  is  not  that 
the  French  pupil  has  less  knowledge  of  history  than  the  English 
pupil,  but  it  is  that  almost  universal  dislike  for  the  subject  amongst 
them  that  is  very  evident,  and  so  disbearteming  to  teachers.  The 
French  pupil  aeems  to  regard  the  knowledge  of  things  of  the  past  of 
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very  little  importance.  He  does  not  undei*Btand  or  does  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  there  is  a  philosophy  of  history  which  links 
together  his  life  with  that  of  those  of  the  past)  as  it  is  destined  to 
be  embodied  directly  or  indirectly  in  history  yet  nnwritteoi.  History 
to  him  looms  up  as  Dame  Knowledge,  austere,  cadaverous^ 
unapproachable,  hard  to  get  acquainted  with ;  but  w^hen  once  known 
is  a  good,  kindly  old  soul  and  enjoyable  companion. 

Perhaps  if  teachers  dwelt  more  upon  the  history  of  our  own 
times  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  would  be  more  active  r^arding  the 
story  of  the  peoples  of  the  past. 

Literature : — We  have  little  or  none  even  in  our  most  advanced 
classes.    Not  only  have  we  no  literature,  we  have  very  weak  attempts 
at  anything  approaching  it     A  little  talk  twice  a  week  upon  the. 
standard  authors  and  their  works,  would  suffice  as  a  grouaid  work  for 
the  industrious  student  to  construct  his  literary  knowledge. 

Composition: — It  is  hard  to  solve  the  difficulty  regarding  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  in  our  public  schools.  Why  it  plays  such 
an  inferior  part  in  the  harmony  of  our  public  school  system  of  educa- 
tion is  a  practical  question,  for  good  composition  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  social  and  commercial  world  of  to-day.  Notwith- 
standing its  vital  importance,  this  branch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
pupils  in  Acadian  centres  are  the  most  deficient  With  their  natm^ 
ally  good  memories,  aiad  by  no  means  sterile  imagination,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  with  practice  these  children  could  not  paint  as 
good  a  word  picture  as  they  can  to-day,  with  pencil  and  paper,  faith- 
fully reproduce  anything  in  sight  The  teacher  should  suggest  the 
subject,  and  throw  out  a  few  ideas  as  a  groundwork  for  home  com- 
position at  least  once  a  week.  The  old  saying,  "  practice  makes 
perfect,^  is  not  more  applicable  to  any  subject  than  to  composition. 
We  must  realize  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  truthfully  set  down  one^s 
ideas.  We  know  from  experience  that  in  moments  of  uninterrupted 
sUenoe  we  paint  most  beautiful  word  pictures,  and  lament  we  have 
no  pencil  or  paper  to  astound  the  literary  world  with  our  reprodiw- 
tioms.  And  we  know,  also,  that  when  we  secure  pencil  and  paper, 
we  cannot  find  our  ideas.  These  facts  shoidd  inspire  the  teacher 
with  great  sympathy  for  the  beginner  at  composition,  and  fon» 
him  to  render  his  pupil  every  assistance  in  his  efforts. 

Of  all  the  schools  I  visited,  none  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  w 
that  of  Morris  Isla'ad.  Here  dwell  a  few  honest,  industrious 
families,  apart  as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  a  busy,  noisy  wrld.  H® 
whole  appearance  of  that  beautiful  isle  on  that  bright  June  day,  as 
our  able  crew  of  two  brought  our  boat  to  anchor  in  its  bay,  presoited 
a  picture  of  rare  peace  and  happiness.  The  houses  are  neat,  qtuto^ 
up-to-date,   and  indicative  of  industry  and  prosperity.    On  that 
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afternoon  the  restful  quietness  of  tlie  place  waa  only  aocent^uated  by 
the  soft  tinkling  of  bells  as  the  useful,  well-bred  kine  moved  lazily 
about  in  their  pastures.  The  school  building  is  'neat  and  aiiy,  and 
a  credit  to  its  ratepayers.  There  were  thirty-four  pupils  registered, 
and  tho  day  on  which  I  visited  the  school,  accompanied  by  Kev,  E, 
Hamelin,  to  whose  parish  the  island  belongs,  there  were  thirty-four 
children  present,  looking  as  happy,  clean  and  bright  as  one  could 
wish.  This  flo  much  the  more  to  their  credit,  as  we  were  not  expect- 
ed on  that  day.  The  attendance  during  the  year  was  better  than  that 
of  any  school  in  these  two  counties.  The  daily  average  was  31,  with 
a  daily  percentage  of  95.5.  The  work  done  was  very  satisfactoiry, 
and  the  children  seemed  proud  of  their  successful  efforts. 

The  excellent  work  done  in  this  school,  as  well  as  in  the  others  in 
his  parish,  13  due,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  care  and  interest  taken 
in  education  by  the  Kev.  E.  Hamelin,  who  presented  twelve  gold 
medals,  two  to  each  class;  one  for  best  attendance,  the  other  for 
general  proficiency. 

Too  much  caimot  be  said  of  this  practical  manner  of  dncouraging 
children  to  attend  school,  and  to  be  ambitious  and  diligent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  J.  SULT-IVAN, 

To  A.  H.  SiAcKAY,  Esq.,  Ll.  D.; 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  4.— 0IGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 
L.  S.  Morse,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sib, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  public 
schoola  of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst, 
1907. 

The  two  new  sections  (Beaconsfield  and  Crossburn)  in 
Annapolis  county,  created  in  May,  1906,  promptly  erected  neat  and 
creditable  scboolhouses,  and  maintained  schools  during  a  portion 
of  the  year.  Crossburn  opened  its  school  on  September  20th,  and 
had  a  registered  attendance  of  38  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  a 
daily  a.verage  of  29.3.  Beaconsfield  opened  its  school  on  January 
7th,  and  had  a  registered  attendance  of  29  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  18.3.  The  comparatively  large 
attendance  at  these  new  schools  did  not  materially  affect  the 
attendance  at  the  two  schools  maintained  in  the  original  sectioni 
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by    a  division   of  which  these   new  sections   were  formed — a  fact ; 
which,    1  think,    conclusively    proves  the    good  judgment  of  the 
Boards  of  Commissioners  in  forming  them. 

Another  new  section  was  formed  by  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners for  Annapolis  East,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  on  October  12th,  1906,  at  the  village  of  Hastings,  near 
Springfield,  and  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  on  February  13th,  1907.  The  village  of  Hast- 
ings is  the  headquarters  of  the  milling  operations  of  the  Davison 
Lumber  Company,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  president  of  that  company.  At  this  writing  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  state  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  organization 
of  the  section,  and  the  erection  of  a  school  house,  as  I  have  not 
been  in  that  vicinity  since  October  last.  There  should  h'  a  large 
school  at  that  place. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  scarcity  of  licensed  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Several  schools  remained  closed  for  a  time 
on  that  account.  The  greater  number  of  these  were  taken  by.  D 
provisional  teachers  at  the  middle  of  September.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  most  schools  were  in  operation.  Seven  sections  only 
were  without  schools  during  the  year,  which  was  one  less  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  Of  these  sections  one  was  not  organized  and 
prepared  for  school,  two  had  no* pupils  to  attend,  three  did  not  want 
schools,  and  one  could  not  find  a  teacher.  If  we  exclude  the  new 
section  of  Hastings,  which  was  not  prepared  for  school,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  sections  before  referred  to  as  being  without  schools, 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  of  school  age 
without  school  privileges  in  their  home  sections,  and  a  few  of  these 
attended  school  some  of  the  time  in  an  adjoining  section. 

The  exodus  of  our  higher  class  teachers  to  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  Canadian  North  West  still  continues.  In  consequence  of 
this  an  undue  proportion  of  our  rural  schools  must  be  supplied  with 
inexperienced  teachers.  This  undoubtedly  is  to  some  extent  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  education,  particularly  in  the  rural  sections. 
Towns  and  villages  usually  select  experienced  high  class  teachers, 
thus  compelling  new  and  untried  teachers  to  begin  their  work  in 
the  country  schools.  A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  who  begin  ' 
the  work  of  teaching  for  the  first  time,  are  young  and  inexper- 
ienced, and  the  results  of  their  work,  while  in  most  cases  as  good 
as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  are  less  satisfactory  than  those 
consequent  upon  the  labors  of  teachers  of  more  mature  years 
experience. 


<    4NNAPULIS. 


Two  huDdred  and  forty  schools  were  in  session  in  this  Inapec- 
orial  Division  during  the  whole,  or  acme  portion  of  the  year,  in 
ieaching  which  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  teachers  und  substitute 
«achers  were  employed.  This  was  seven  more  than  were  in  session 
hiring  the  preceding  year.  This  lumiber  has  probably  never  been 
ixceeded  in  any  year  in  the  history  of  this  division.  A  few  of  these 
^hoolfi  were  in  seasion  less  than  the  full  year  for  unavoidable 
'eaaons.  One  hundred  and  one  schools  were  in  session  during  the 
ull  term — seventy-one  were  iu  session  for  two  hundred  or  more 
lays,  but  less  than  the  full  term  ;  and  the  remainder  were  in  session 
or  shorter  periods.  The  average  number  of  days  all  schools  were 
D  session  was  193.2,  being  14.8  days  short  of  the  full  term. 

No  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  over 
irevious  years  can  be  reported.  A  gradual  improvement  has  been 
nade  since  the  inception  of  the  present  school  system,  resulting 
ihiefly  from  the  more  advanced  scholarship  of  the  teachers.  During 
;he  year  many  of  the  schools  were  in  an  efficient  condition,  some 
Keie  fairly  good,  and  a  comparatively  tew  could  be  classed  as  poor, 
rhis  classification  is  also  the  classification  of  the  teachers,  for  the 
«acher  makes  the  school.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  one  hundred 
ind  twenty  had  received  Normal  training,  eighty-seven  had  haid 
nore  or  leas  previous  experience  but  no  Normal  training,  and  fifty- 
line  were  teaching  their  first  schools.  Considering  the  youthfnl- 
less  and  inexperience  of  many  of  these  new  teachers,  it  ie  gratify- 
ng  to  be  able  to  report  good  work  being  done  by  most  of  them. 

Twelve  school  gardens  were  reported  in  this  division  this  year — 
nine  in  Annapolia  county  and  three  i'n  Digby  county.  The  number 
reported  last  year  was  seven  for  ;Viinapolis  county  and  seven  for 
Digby  county.  The  garden"  ia  connection  with  the  Consolidated 
School  at  Middleton  was  much  larger  and  better  than  any  other 
garden  reported.  The  one  at  l>igby  was  second,  and  that  at  Car- 
letou  was  third  in  order  of  size  and  excellence.  The  othera,  while 
serving  a.  useful  purpose,  were  small.  The  cold,  backward  spring 
militated  against  these  gardens  this  year. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  recorded  nature  observations  was 
less  than  on  previous  years.  As  this  work  is  optional  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  it  may  have  been  considered  of  less  importance  on  that 
account.  The  amount  of  work  required  to  be  undertaken  during 
Bchool  hours  taxes  the  efforts  of  conscientious  teachers  to  the 
utmost,  and  on  that  account  some  may  have  been  constrained  to 
omit  anything  that  is  not  compulsory.  A  comparatively  short  time 
spent  on  this  subject  during  school  hours  will  enable  pupils  to  do 
much  of  this  work  out  of  sthool.  and  it  should  prove  a  source  of 
pleasure    and    profit    to    them.      The    exercise   of    the    powers   of 
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observation  on  the  part  of  pupils  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible  along  lines  which  will  prove  of  educational  value  to 
them.  A  close  observation  of  the  operations  of  nature  should  prove 
highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Macdonald  Consolidated  School  at  Middleton  was  eflSciently 
conducted  during  the  year,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  during  the 
three  preceding  years.  Four  of  the  sections  which  formed  part  of 
the  original  consolidation,  and  which  were  situated  farthest  from 
the  centl'al  schoolhouse,  went  off  at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year 
and  maintained  schools  within  their  own  borders.  The  consolida- 
tion as  jiow  existing  consists  of  MiddletoQ  and  the  three  contiguous 
sections  of  Brooklyn  East,  Wilmot  and  Nictaux.  To  accommodate 
the  pupils  now  attending,  four  common  school  *ind  two  high  school 
departments  are  required.  These  were  taught  by  experienced  class 
B  teachers,  with  Mr.  George  B.  McGill  as  principal.  In  additioa 
to  the  common  and  high  school  djepartments  referred  to,  depart- 
ments of  mechanic  and  domestic  science  were  also  maintained  and 
efficiently  taught  by  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Bent  and  Miss  Elsie  N. 
Hockin  respectively.  As  the  services  of  these  two  teachers  were 
required  for  part  of  each  day  only  in  their  special  departments, 
they  in  addition  taught  the  preparatory  department  of  the  common 
schools,  one  of  them  taking  charge  during  the  morning  session 
and  the  other  during  the  afternoon  session. 

At  Annapolis  Royal  a  mechanic  science  departmerit  was  in 
operation  during  the  year  in  connection  with  the  county  academy 
at  that  place.  Mr.  A.  Boyd  Crowe  did  efficient  work  therein,  and 
in  addition  acted  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  Magee,  the  principal  of  the 
academy  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Arbor  Day  and  Empire  Day  were  appropriately  observed  in 
many  of  the  schools  of  this  division,  although  a  comparatively  few 
teachers  sent  in  written  reports  of  their  exercises  on  those  days. 

County  Academies  were  in  successful  operation  at  Annapolis 
Royal  and  at  Digby,  under  Principals  Magee  and  Morton  respect- 
ively. At  Annapolis  Royal,  the  attendance  of  high  sdiool  pupiU 
was  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  second  Class 
A  teacher  during  the  second  half  year,  which  position  was  efficiently 
fiUed  by  Miss  Mabel  E.  Bishop.  At  Digby,  the  attendance  of  bi^ 
school  pupils  was  but  a  little  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the 
employment  of  one  teacher.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  pupils 
of  the  town  of  Digby  and  of  the  adjoining  sections,  which  should 
be  feeders  of  the  academy,  leave  school  before  reaching  the  higb 
school  grades — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small 
attendance  at  the  Digby  Academy. 
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The  graded  schools  at  Middleton,  at  Bridgetown,  and  at  Bea 
River,  were  as-  large  and  as  efficient  as  those  in  the  shire  t6wni 
where  the  county  academies  are  located.  Several  others  wer 
comparatively  close  seconds,  although  having  fewer  departments 

All  the  French  sections  of  this  division  maintained  schools  dur 
JDg  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  pf  the  year.  The  general  effici 
«Dcy  of  these  schools  is  gradually  improvmg  year  by  year  as  th< 
result  of  more  advanced  scholarship  and  better  training  receive! 
by  the  teachers.  Pupils  and  teachers  are  impeded  in  their  work  ti 
some  extent  by  the  use  of  both  languages.  The  English  text  booki 
are  not  clearly  understood  by  some  of  the  pupils,  and  must  b< 
explained  in  French  to  many  of  the  younger  ones.  The  progreai 
made  in  these  schools  is,  however,  aa  rapid  as  can  reasonably  bi 
expected  uuder  the  circumstances.  As  the  special  visitor  will  repor 
on  these  schools,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
further  in  this  connection. 

Having  been  ordered  by  my  physician  about  the  first  of  Jam 
to  desist  from  travel  in  consequence  of  threatened  illness  of  a  sen 
ous  character,  I  was  unable  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  this  division 
The  schools  in  Granville  "Centre,  Belle  Isle,  Gesner  and  Cheale; 
sections  were  not  visited  on  that  account.  These  were  beinj 
taught  by  efiBcient  teachers.  The  schools  in  West  Inglesville 
Inglewood  and  Greywood  sections  were  not  inspected  in  conse 
quence  of  having  been  closed  for  the  year  previous  to  my  tour  o 
inspection  in  their  vicinity.  A  few  other  schools,  however,  receive( 
a  second  visit,  and  some  others,  where  changes  of  teachers  had  beei 
made,  would  have  been  visited  again  but  for  the  reason  befon 
mentioned. , 

The  provincial  examinations  of  high  school  pupils  this  yea 
were  taken  in  this  Division  by  about  the  usual  number  o 
candidates. 

The  statistical  tables,  carefully  compiled  from  the  annual  return, 
and  containing  the  essence  of  those  returns,  have  been  forwardet 
to  your  office  for  publication  in  your  annual  report.  It  does  no 
seem  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  information  therein  container 
further  than  has  been  done  in  this  report. 

The  table  of  statistics  and  this  short  report  are  hereby  respect 
fully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  S.  Morse. 
To  A.  H.  MacKat,  Ebq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  5.— KINGS  AND  HANTS. 

C.  W.  KoscoE,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
schools  of  Inspectorial  Divisian  No.  5,  for  the  year  ended  July,  1907. 

All  the  sections,  except  four,  had  school  for  some  portion  of  the 
year.  One  of  these,  Georgefield,  in  East  Hants,  had  no  rieasonable 
excuse  for  not  having  school.  The  others  have  no  schoolhouses. 
They  will  be  pressed  into  line  if  possible  during  the  next  term. 

The  schools  have  done  as  good  work  as  was  expected  under  the 
circumstance  of  losing  many  teachers  to  the  '*  Northwest,"  and 
having  more  than  the  usual  number  of  new  and  inexperienced  ones 
in  the  home  schools. 


The  following  tables  will  show  the  schools  and  teachers  as  I 
wish  to  report  them  : — 

Schools. 


COUNTY. 

No. 

Schoola. 

No. 
Teachers. 

No. 
Pupils. 

AtteD(l«iice. 

Hants 

126 
129 

136 
139 

4493 
4840 

494372 

Kings 

497166 

Total  1907 

255 
254 

276 
281 

9333 
9434 

991538 

"  '  1906 

1074241 

Increase 

1 

Decrease   ....    

6 

101 

1      82703 

Teaohbrs. 


COUNTY. 


A 

B 

C 

I) 

D 
Prov. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


Kings 
Hants 


Total  1907 
"     1906 

Increase  . . 
Decrease  . . 


5 
3 


8 
8 


46 
29 


75 
(57 


55 
61 


116 
126 


28 

27 


65 
70 


5 
6 


11 
10 


8 


10      5 


.    t 


10 

4 


14 
20 


129 
132 


261 
261 


139 
136 

275 
281 
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The  following  facta  mo;  also  be  stated  as  showing  further  the 
condition  of  the  schools: — (1)  The  number  of  teachers  holding 
Normal  School  diplomas,  121 ;  (2)  the  number  of  schools  open  for 
200  days,  194;  (3)  the  number  of  schools  open  for  full  term,  98; 
(4)  there  were  36  new  teachers  employed,  and  TS  in  the  same 
section  as  last  year. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  tend  much  to  improvement  if 
teachers  would  continue  longer  in  the  same  section,  and  both  teach- 
ers and  trustees  would  aim  to  make  engagements  as  permanent  as 
possible.  Teachers  cannot  do  their  hesj  work  the  first  term  in  any 
school.  The  small  salai-y  paid  induces  teachers  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  an  increase.  Often  trustees  do  not  give  timely  aid,in  governing 
the  school,  and  the  impression  is  given  that  the  teacher  lacks  the 
power  to  govern.  The  trustees  can  often  change  this  impression 
by  simply  doing  their  duty  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way. 
Trustees  should  determine  to  make  the  efforts  of  their  teachers 
successful.  The  disproiwrtionatc  number  of  males  to  females  is 
to  be  noted  and  regretted.  Few  male  teachers  plan  to  teach  for  a 
long  period  because  they  cannot  secure  permanent  and  fairly 
remunerative  situations.  But  they  are  needed  in  at  least  one-half 
of  the  schools. 

The  county  academies  and  other  graded  schools  have,  in  the 
main,  had  a  year's  successful  work.  There  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  patronize  these  when  the  distance  does  'not  prevent  it.  Some 
miscellaneous  schools  are  much  weakened  by  having  all  the  grades 
from  I  to  XI  inclusive.  There  seems  but  the  plan  of  consolidating 
to  remedy  this,  and  poor  sections  cannot  afford  the  expense.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  more  graded  schools  than  heretofore, 
and  two  or  three  are  arranging  to  grade  for  next  term. 

Kentville  Academy  has  had  Mr.  Ernest  Fairweather,  Miss 
Winifred  Webster  and  Miss  Bertha  Oxner,  as  its  staff  of  teachers. 
These  have  maintained  a  good  standard  of  work  and  the  school  has 
increased  in  popularity.  The  academy  is  attracting  pupils  from 
outside  sections.  The  five  common  school  departments  connected 
with  the  school,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  preparation  for  the  high 
school  work  when  they  shall  have  completed  the  eight  grades  of 
their  course.  Another  department  is  needed  and  must  be  provided, 
between  the  primary  and  the  next  department  above, 

Windsor  Academy,  under  Mr.  J.  Arnold  Smith  as  principal, 
and  Miss  Antoinette  Forbes  as  second  teiicher,  two  teachers  who 
have  labored  for  several  years  with  marked  success,  has  had  the 
nsaai  prosperity.  One  feature  of  the  school,  which  might  well  be 
imitated  by  other  schools,  is  that  the  teachers  are   retained    for 
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,  several  years.    It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  to  hold  teachers  so  long 

as  their  work  shall  prove  satisfactory.     There  are  now  thirteen 
depart ments  in  Windsor,  including  the  common  school  grades. 

I  think  this  and  similar  schools  are  under  great  obligation  to 
their  teachers,  who  have  trained  and  taught  so  many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  towns.  Do  they  not  owe  it  to  the  teachers  to  origi- 
nate a  pension  fund  to  provide  for  them,  to  some  extent,  when  they 
shall  retire  from  the  active  work  of  teaching?  Another  department 
is  much  needed  here. 

Hantsport,  with  its  staff  of  five  teachers,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Shields 
as  [)rincipal,  is  still  in  the  first  rank  and  doing  progressive  work. 

Wolfville  is  a  six  department  school  and  needs  a  seventh.  Mr. 
Ford,  the  principal,  and  Miss  Kaulback,  second  teacher,  are  col- 
lege graduates*.  The  school  is  up-to-date  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  character  of  the  work  done  in  this  school  is  quite  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  school  in  the  two  counties.  Miss  Kaulback  has  received 
the  superior  grant.  The  board  has  provided  a  library  during  the 
year.  To  this,  Mayor  Black  and  others  have  made  generous  dona- 
tions. 

(farming  had  Mr.  C.  Leonard  Gesner  as  principal.  This  school 
is  growing  in  importance  and  interest.  A  fourth  department  will 
be  added  next  year. 

Berwick,  with  our  long  tried  and  successful  principal,  has 
has  enjoyed  another  successful  year.  Three  teachers  are  employed 
in  this  school. 

Brookville  has  also  three  departments  and  a  good  school  has 
been  in  operation. 

The  other  graded  schools  had  two  departments  each.  These 
were:  Weston,  Somerset,  S.  Berwick,  Waterville,  Woodville, 
Lukeville,  Sheffield  Mills,  Upper  Canard,  Lower  Canard,  Port 
Williams,  and  Gaspereau  in  Kings  county;  and  Three  Mile  Plain, 
Falmouth,  Avondale,  Brooklyn,  Summerville,  Cheverie,  St.  Croix, 
Walton,  Noel,  Upper  Selma,  Maitland,  Shubenacadie,  Elmsdale, 
and  Knfield  in  Hants  county.  Eighty-four  teachers  were  employed 
in  graded  schools.     Avondale  and  Enfield  were  added  to  the  list 

!  during  the  year.     These  have  done  much  better  work  than  the 

j  ungraded  schools.    Ellershouse  and  Lower  Gaspereau  plan  to  grade 

and  have  two  separate  departments  in  each,  next  year.    They  have 

f  had  assistants  and  classrooms,  but  conclude  their  present  plan  will 

i  be  preferable. 

r 
\ 
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The  miBc«llaneou8  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  schools,  and  th 
important  problem  is  how  to  strengthen  them  so  as  to  secure  thi 
Ijest  service.  They  range  from  the  little  school  of  six  pupils  to  thi 
large  one  of  seventy-five.  Sometimes  all  the  grades,  from  1  to  X 
inclusive,  are  found  in  the.  same  school.  The  tactful  teacher  com 
bines  grades  and  does  more  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  o 
hcT.  The  inexperienced  sometimes  make  sorry  work  in  some  o 
these  schools.  The  best  teachers  are  needed  in  such  schools ;  bu 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  trustees  to  pay  for  such  as  vtould  do  thi 
beet  kind  of  work  in  such  difficult  schools.  Beginners  must  prac 
tice  on  somebody  and  so  take  a  small  stipend  and  begin  in  somi 
hard  school  and  fail  from  lack  of  experience. 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  Kings  voted  mono; 
from  the  School  Land  Fund  of  Cornwallis,  under  their  control,  am 
built  a  good  achoolhouse  for  the  colored  people  of  the  Pine  Woods 
and  they  have  bad  a  school  for  most  of  the  term. 

Dalhousie,  Kenuetcook  Dyke,  and  New  Minas  sections  havi 
built  very  good  schoolhouses  in  place  of  the  ones  condemmed  b; 
the  school  commissioners,  and  Canaan  has  built  a  house  to  replace 
the  one  lost  by  fire.  .  Chipman  Brook  and  Lockhartville  section 
had  their  schoolhouses  burned  during  the  term.  They  are  prepar 
ing  to  rebuild.  Miliville  and  Forks  have  enlarged,  repaired  ani 
painted  their  schoolhouses..  The  former  has  provided  a  classroom 
N.  and  S.  Scott's  Bay  and  Black  Eiver  have  repaired,  painted  am 
reseated  their  schoolhouses.  Alt  these  are  valuable  improvement 
and  indicate  progress. 

The  trustees  of  many  schools  are  s|jending  time  to  enquiri 
where  they  may  get  the  best  teachers,  and  having  got  this  intorma 
tion  early  in  the  term,  offer  liberal  salaries  to  secure  them.  I  hav< 
been  much  pleased  with  the  interest  taken  by  trustees  in  thi 
regard.     It  indicates  the  road  to  sure  progress. 

In  respectfully  submitting  this  brief  re[50rt  for  your  considers 
tion,  ]  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  very  courteous  treat 
merit  I  have  always  received  from  you  and  the  staff  in  your  office 

1  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Colin  W.  Roscob. 

To  A,  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.D.. 

SupeTintendent  of  Education, 
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Division  No.  6— ANTIGONISH  AND  OUYSBORO. 

A.  G.  Macdonald,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

,  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
schools  and  educational  conditions  of  Division  No,  6,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Antigonish  and  Guysboro,  during  the  school  year  ended 
July,  1907. 

The  Antigonish  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  May  last,  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  proposals 
respecting  the  union  of  certain  sections,  which  liad  been  submitted  at 
previous  meetings,  but  which  were  not  definitely  disposed  of,  because 
they  deemed  additional  information  necessary  before  doing  so. 

The  first  case  taken  up  at  the  meeting  was  that  of  the  two 
adjoining  sections  of  Briley  Brook.  One  of  these  sections  has  been 
without  school  for  several  years,  and  the  other  has  had  school  but 
intermittently  for  a  long  period.  Fewness  of  pupils  was  the  chief 
cause  ot*  this  educational  torpor.  In  both  sections  the  scliool  houses 
are  old  and  outworn.  The  Board,  after  a  full  consideration  of  all 
the  representations  made  for  and  against  their  union,  resolved  unani- 
mously to  join  them  into  one  section,  which  is  to  be  known  as 
Briley  Brook,  No.  56.     To  make  the  new  section  more  compact  a  few 

ratepayers  were  transferred  from  it  to  Clydesdale  section. 

« 

The  second  case  was  that  of  the  adjoining  sections  of  Morven  and 
Mayfield,  situated  on  the  Keppoch  Mountain  range.  Smallness  of 
flitssessed  valuation  and  fewness  of  pupils  combined  to  close  down  the 
schools  in  these  sections  for  several  years  past.  The  wish  of  a  large 
number  of  the  ratepayers  of  both  sections,  as  expressed  in  a  petition 
favoring  the  union  of  the  sections,  concurred  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  in  the  matter.  The  sections  were  accordingly  united,  the 
newly  formed  section  to  be  designated  as  Morven,  No.  54.  Without 
any  unnecessary  loss  of  time  the  ratepayers  of  the  section  thus 
formed  went  manfully  to  work  and,  within  a  few  months,  had  a  neat 
school  house  erected  on  a  suitable  site,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  August,  1907. 

The  third  case  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  that  of 
Middleton  vSection,  situated  midway  on  the  /ange  of  elevated  hills 
between  Lochaber  Lake  and  Copperlake.  This  section  was  always 
a  weak  one,  but  till  within  a  few  years  it  generally  supported  a  small 
school.  During  recent  years,  however,  the  number  of  pupils  did  not 
exceed  a  half  dozen  or  so,  and  the  old  school  house  fell  into  utter 
decay.  By  order  of  the  Board  I  held  meetings  in  both  sections,  with 
a  view  to  getting  Middleton  consolidated  with  North  Lochaber.  The 
former  warmly  welcomed  the  proposition,  but  the  latter,  for  reasons 
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that  were  oot,  to  say  the  leaat,  in  the  best  interests  of  education, 
would  not  hear  to  it  As  the  only  remainiog  alternative,  Middleton, 
with  the  expresaed  consent  of  both  sections,  was  joined  to  (Icpperkke, 
the  united  section  to  bo  known  hereafter  as  Copperlake,  No.  72. 

The  action  of  the  Board  in  thene  three  Beveral  cases  being  ratified 
by  the  C.  P.  I.  on  June  7ih,  1907,  thus  reduces  the  number  of  sec- 
tions in  the  county  b}'  three,  and  the  number  of  schoolless  ones,  for 
several  consecutive  years,  by  four. 

The  Guysboro  Board,  at  its  annual  meeting,  deatt  once  more,  and 
I  trust  finally,  with  a  territory  situated  on  tlie  northern  side  ot 
Guysboro  River  (so-called) — a  territory  having  a  corporate  existence 
as  a  section  on  the  records  of  the  District,  but  no  school  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  was  the  unenviable  pre-eminence  acquired 
by  this  skeleton  section  caused  by  the  non-existence  of  children  to 
be  educated-^the  case  was  far  otherwise;  but  such  parents  as  were 
anxious  to  have  a  school  for  their  cliildren  were  always  over-ruled  by 
obdurate  opposition  on  the  part  of  some,  and  by  utter  indifference  to 
education  on  the  part  of  others. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  divided  this  territory  into  two  parts 
aunexinc;  one  part  to  South  Intervale  section  and  the  other  part  to 
Boylston.  This  arrangement  did  not  suit  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  ratepayers,  particularly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
division  line,  on  the  ground  that  the  schools  to  which  they  were, 
respectively,  annexed  wore  too  remote.  As  a  consequence,  a  numer- 
ously signed  petition  was  addressed  to  the  Board  last  June,  praying 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  section  as  it  formerly  stood,  and  pro- 
misiiig  immediate  movement,  educationally,  to  redeem  the  past.  The 
Board  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  recasting,  however,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  section.  I  am  in  hopes  that  there  is  now  an 
end  to  the  abnormal  conditions  which  have,  hitherto,  given  this 
section  such  a  unique, and  unedifying  record, 

A  school  difficulty  that  has  been  pressing  for  solution  for  a  few 
years  has  existed  at  the  Richardson  Gold  Mines,  or  Goldbrook.  This 
extensive  mining  camp  has  as-sumed  the  proportions  of  a  fairly-sized 
village.  The  children  of  the  miners  had  about  two  miles  to  travel  to 
the  fine  graded  school  at  Goldboro,  formerly  known  as  Eiist  Isaac's 
Harbor.  As  the  most  of  the  Goldbrook  children  are  very  young,  and 
as  the  road  to  Goldboro  passes  over  an  exposed  and  barren  country, 
the  great  majority  of  the  children,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  attend 
the  Ooldboro  school  at  all. 

The  manager  ot  the  mines,  Mr.  Badger,  and  the  operatives,  sent 
a  numerously  signed  petition  to  the  Guysboro  Board,  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  June  1906,  praying  for  the  formation  of  a  new  section, 
and  for  separation  from  Goldboro  section.     The  petition  was  opposed 
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by  representatives  from  Goldboro,  and  the  Board,  for  reasons  that 
were  entirely  valid,  refused  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

When  visiting  Goldboro  schools  in  the  fall  I  took  occasion  to 
visit  Goldbrook  to  discuss  the  school  diflSculty  with  Mr.  Badger.  It 
was,  as  a  tentative  proposition,  arranged  between  us  that  if  the 
Richardson  company  would  erect  and  equip  a  suitable  school  house 
on  their  grounds  that  I  would  endeavor  to  get  the  trustees  of  Gold- 
boro section  to  furnish  a  competent  teacher. 

On  the  representations  of  Mr.  Badgei,  the  companj^  in  the 
interests  of  their  employees,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
stability  in  the  labor  required  at  the  mines,  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  the 
trustees  of  Goldboro,  on  my  presenting  the  case  to  them,  with  equal 
willingness,  and  with  their  characteristic  public  spirit,  gave  their 
adhesion  at  once  to  the  scheme.  * 

As  I  write  this,  Goldbrook  has  an  excellent  school,  with  fifty 
pupils  registered  and  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty-nine. 
These  children,  as  they  advance  in  age  and  scholarship,  will  be  graded 
into  Goldboro  school. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  District  of  St.  Mary,  held 
June  12th,  routine  business  only  was  transacted. 

In  Antigonish  county  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  was  2672,  being  87  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year;  and 
in  Guysboro  county  3533,  being  182  in  defect  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  shrinkage  in  the  latter  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  large  measure,  at 
least,  due  to  the  movement  in  population  caused  by  the  unusual 
inactivity  that  prevailed  in  the  mining  districts  during  the  year. 

In  both  counties  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  "  grand  total  days 
attendance."  The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  whooping  cough 
among  the  school-going  population  of  both  counties,  and  an  outbreak 
of  smallpox  in  different  parts  of  Guysboro  county,  would  inevitably 
result  in  indifferent  school  attendance. 

The  sections  of  Cape  George  Point,  Bear  Springfield  and  Black- 
avon,  in  Antigonish  county,  reported  last  year  as  without  school 
have,  during  the  year,  placed  themselves  in  line  with  the  active 
schools  of  the  county,  thus  making  the  number  of  inactive  sections 
during  the  year  sixteen  as  compared  to  nineteen  the  year  preceding. 

In  Guysboro  county  the  following  four  sections — "  Colored,"  (Md 
Salmon  River  Road,  Upper  Big  Tracadie  and  North  Branch  re-opened 
school  during  the  year,  while  the  following  six  sections  passed  from 
the  active  to  the  inactive  class,  viz.,  Port  Shoreham,  Lakeidale,  Sandy 
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Cove,  Foreat  Hill,  Indion  Harbor  Lake  and  Union.  Except  in 
the  case  of  Port  Shoreham,  which  was  engaged  in  building  a  new 
school  house  to  replace, the  one  destroyed  by  fire,  and  of  Forest  Hill, 
which  was  closed  on  account  of  temponiry  suspension  of  the  gold 
mining  opei-ations  of  the  Diatrict,  all  the  others  were  closed  because 
they  could  not  get  a  teacher  for  the  salaries  offered.  On  the  whole 
there  were  fifteen  se*tions  without  school,  as  compared  with  thirteen 
the  previouH  year, 

In  another  report  you  will  find  a  complete  list  of  the  schoollees 
sections  in  both  counties,  with  such  detailed  information  aa  your 
department  requires. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed,  nearly  eighty-three 
per  cent,  were  of  the  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  classes,  including  those  holding 
a  proviaional  "  D."  As  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tabulated 
salaries  of  these  two  classes  for  the  past  seven  years,  the  tendency  is 
in  the  right  direction,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  either  the  advance  in  wages  of  other  classes  of  the 
country's  employees,  or  with  the  enhanced  cost  of  living  : 


C.  Male. 

C.  Female. 

D.  Male. 

D.  Female. 

1901— 

S23S    7 

$220.90 

J168.30 

$156.52 

1902— 

224.00 

212.40 

165.04 

165.50 

1903— 

233.68 

209.06 

178.15 

163.32 

1904— 

247.57 

229.83 

173.71 

183.40 

1905— 

254.35 

229.56 

18449 

174.29 

1906- 

244.44 

231.06 

195.84 

172.91 

1907— 

258.23 

224.78 

19488 

17417 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  this  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  our 
teachers  do  good  work,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  number,  from 
natural  inaptitude  or  lack  of  training,  or  both,  do  not  properly 
realize  tbat  their  true  mission  is  not  merely  to  hear  lessons  from 
hooka,  nor  to  repress  the  natural  activities  of  children,  but  rather  to 
encourage,  stimulate  and  guide,  under  wise  and  sensible  direction,  the 
exercise  of  these  activities.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  had 
Normal  School  training,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  teachers  who  have 
attended  the  Normal  Institutes,  held  in  these  eastern  counties,  have 
improved,  in  a  marked  manner,  in  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  in 
their  understanding  of  the  relations  that  should  subsist  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.  They  have  learned  the  important  lesson,  by 
ocular  proof,  that  the  methods  followed  in  the  schools  in  which  they 
themselves  were  taught  are  not,  necessarily,  the  best,  and  that  the 
study  of  Pedagogy  is  not  a  worthless  one, 

I  am  personally  thankful,  and  I  know  of  other  inspectors  who 
share  in  my  feelings  of  gratitude,  tor  the  timely  and  well-considered 
regulationa  published  in  the  Journals  of  Bkiucation   for   April   and 
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October  1907,  with  which  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  hasini' 
plemented  the  Act  relating  to  consolidated  schools.  Without  auch 
regulations  the  purpose  of  the  Act  would  be  practically  frustrated. 

The  Act  contemplated  providing  good  schools  and  school  houses, 
at  nunimuiT)  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  for  children  who  had  either  no 
school  at  all  to  go  to,  or  very  weak  and  inferior  schools.  And  by 
placing  a  good  school  within  two  miles  of  such  children,  or  by 
placing  the  children  within  two  miles  of  such  a  school,  the  laudable 
object  of  the  Act  is  accomplished. 

I  may  here  state  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for 
Antigonish  county  foresaw  the  necessity  of,  at  least,  one  of  th^e 
published  regulations,  and  endeavored  to  provide  a  remedy  by  pass- 
ing the  following  order  two  years  ago : 

Resolved,  That  in  consolidated  sections  children  of  school-going 
age  be  conveyed  by  some  suitable  vehicle  from  the  gate  at  the  maiu 
road  running  by  their  homes  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  the 
school  house  in  the  morning,  and  be  conveyed  back  in  the  afternoon 
from  the  said  point  to  their  place  of  setting  out. 

And  further  resolved^  That  the  school -going  age  in  this  order  be 
held  to  mean  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  both  inclusive. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  Macdonald. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Rsq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Edueation. 


Division  No.  7.— SOUTH  INVERNESS  AND  RICHMOND. 

M.  J  .T.  MacneiL,  B.  a.,  hiapector. 

Sir, — I  heg  leave  to  submit  the  f  :)llowing  report  on  educational 
conditions  in  this  Division  for  the  term  ended  July  31,  1907. 

By  the  unions  reported  last  year,  the  number  of  listed  sections  in 
the  District  of  South  Inverness  was  reduced  from  76  to  74.  Of  this 
number  51  had  schools  in  operation  some  part  of  the  term,  leaving 
23  vacant  as  compared  with  18  the  previous  .year.  There  were, 
however,  schools  in  operation  during  some  part  of  the  term,  of  which 
no  return  was  made,  in  both  the  component  parts  of  the  united 
Mabou  Harbor  section,  the  people  in  which  refused  to  recognize  and 
consummate  the  union.  This  makes  tlie  actual  number  of  sections 
in  the  district  without  schools  3  more  than  the  previous  year. 
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Id  the  district  of  Richmond,  the  listed  number  of  sections  is  69, 
though  in  re&lity  only  58  should  be  counted.  No.  61,  Loch  Lomond 
North,  has  been  ao  many  ye^in  without  seboel  that  it  ought,  if 
practicable,  to  be  partitioned  among  the  neighboring  sections.  There 
was  school  in  63  sections  some  part  of  the  term,  leaving  6  closed, — 
the  name  number  as  the  previous  year.  With  the 'sole  exception  of 
No.  51,  just  referred  to,  none  of  these  was  without  school  more  than 
one  year  in  succession. 

Id  South  Inverness,  there  were  enrolled  t^t  school  daring  the 
term  2020  pupils  aa  compared  wiih  2215  the  previous  year, — a 
decrease  of  195.  This  would  give  an  enrolment  of  39  pupils  each  to 
the  five  extra  vacant  Nchools,  which  is  probably  a  good  many  more 
than  these  sectious  represent,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  total  en- 
rolment io  the  working  i-chools  was  not  up  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  There  i^  also  a  falliag  otf  in  the  average  daily  attcndauce 
from  1127.7  to  1003.3,  which  can  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the 
severity  of  last  winter,  and  partly  by  the  short  time  some  of  the 
schools  were  in  operation.  As  many  as  18  schools  only  opened  their 
doors  between  the  first  week  in  September  and  the  last  of  October, 
while  4  opened  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  term.  The  cause 
assigned  in  every  case  was  the  imposAibility  of  securing  a  teacher 
earlier. 

In  Richmond,  the  total  enrolment  was  2712  as  compared  with 
^630  the  previous  term — an  increase  of  82,  or  a  little  more  than  one 
each  fur  the  73  schools  in  operatioD.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
increased  enrolment,  the  "Average  Daily  Present"  shows  a  decline 
of  19,— from  1435.1  to  1416.1. 

For  convenient  cohiparisou  I  here  tabulate  a  few  of  the  principal 
items. 

South  Invebnebs. 


PupiU 
enroW 

Boy,. 

GirU. 

(>rand  TnUl 
Attmdanoe. 

Avenge 

daily 
present. 

PprL-ODt  of 
>n  enrol't. 

1907 

im 

2020 
MIS 

1B5 

1004 

956 

1061 

IS4.Sg.5 
2I5,2.H 

1003.3 
1127.7 

49  6 

50  0 

Deoraaae  .... 

90 

105 

.T0,649 

i>4A 

1.3 

1907... 

.'     3712 

1422 
1374 

1290 
125*1 

•Jfi  1,797 
292.380 

1416-1 
1435.1 

.'i2.2 

82 

iS 

34 

30,533 

19,0 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  voted  by  the 
sections  for  school  purposes : 

South  Inverness. 

Total  amount  voted.  For  building,  etc. 

1907 «109S1  00         S1770  00 

1906  . 9994  00  1734  00 

Increase $987  00  $36  00 

Richmond. 

1907  . $11300  00  $1153  00 

1906 10139  00  1027  00 

Increase $1161  00  $126  00 

The  above  increases  are,  however,  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
representing  the  actual  expenditure,  as  the  amounts  for  the  current 
year  include  the  sums  voted  by  the  sections  sending  in  reports  of 
their  annual  meetings,  though  having  no  schools,  as  well  as  those 
having  schools  in  operation ;  while  such  votes  were  not  included  in 
last  year's  figures — only  such  sums  as  were  found  in  the  school 
returns  having  been  taken  into  account, — I  have  some  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  is  the  more  valuable  for  statistical 
purposes ;  for  while  the  former  gives  more  complete  data,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  many  of  the  amounts  voted  in  sections  remaining  without 
school  ever  are  collected.   , 

The  above  amounts,  after  deducting  the  portions  for  "  building 
€md  repairs/'  are  supposed  to  provide  for  fuel  and  all  other  ordinary 
and  incidental  expenses,  in  addition  to  supplementing  the  Municipal 
Fund  in  paying  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  average  per  school  thus 
provided  is — for  South  Inverness,  $126.17,  and  for  Richmond, 
$130.00.  If  the  amounts  deducted  for  fuel  and  other  expenses  could 
be  arrived  at,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  average  left  for  the  teachers 
would  be  pretty  small. 

There  is  no  very  material  difference  to  note  in  the  comparison  of 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table : 

South  Inverness. 

Male.  Female. 

BCD  BCD 


1907  ..$177   17  $212  37  $164  59 
1906  ..    189^43     198  72     158  28 


Increase $13  65       $6  31 

Decrease,$12  26      


$322  17  $202  59  $170  41 
276  93     203  56     163  76 


$45  22      $6  65 

$0  97     
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1907  ..M87   17 
1906  .  ,   369  •»:) 

9256  48  »204  29 
252  06     180  21 

$i  42-    $24  08 

S:i63  83  «226 
364  43     228 

54  S168 
17     171 

99 
14 

Increase. SIV  74 
Decreaae 

so'eo     «1 

63      n 

15 

.The  tflftchers  employed,  oa  cotnpa,i-ed  witli  the  previous  year,  were 
classitied  aa  followH ; 

A.         K  C.  n.       M»ls.      Female.     ToUl. 

South  Inverness,  IWOT  . .  .1  8  14       38        12         49         61 

1906  ...2         9  13       44       13         55         68 

RichiDond,  1 907 1  6         26       40       28         46         73 

1906 1         a         28       38       24         49         73 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  niimber  of  Normal  traiaed  teachers 
ot  6  in  Richmond  and  9  in  South  Inverness — 15  in  all.  In  most 
cases  of  which  I  have  personal  knowledfje,  these  teachers  have  either 
left  the  Province  altogether  or  have  taken  up  some  Other  calling, 
finding  t  le  remanern.tion  inadequate.  It  is  too  bad  that  our  Province 
should  Jrnve  to  bear  the  burden  of  educating  and  training  teachers 
tor  other  parts  of  the  Dominiou,  and  we  lose  their  services  where 
they  can  bo  ill  be  spared.     Whose  is  the  fault  ? 

There  were  27  new  teachers  employed  in  the  Division,  10  in 
South  Inverness  and  17  in  Richmond,  being  slightly  over  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Besides  being  inexperienced,  many  of 
"these  recruits  were  totally  untrained.  The  best  results  can  scarcely 
be  expected  under  such  conditions  ;  but  if  it  is  what  the  people  want, 
or  the  best  they  can  afford,  what  is  there  to  do  ? 

As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  some  places,  I  might 
mention  one  school  I  visited  on  a  tine  day  in  the  month  of  May  last, 
where  I  found  3  pupils  in  attendance,' one  each  in  the  three  lowest 
grades,  out  of  an  enrolment  of  19.  The  aveiuge  attendance  made 
tor  the  full  term  was  5, 

Agaiu,  in  two  sections  rated  as  first  claas,  each  having  an  enrol- 
ment of  nearly  90  pupils,  where  graded  schools  of  two  departments 
or,  at  least,  a  regular  teacher  and  an  assistant  could  and  ought  to  be 
maintained,  steps  were  not  taken  in  time  to  provide  suitable  teachers, 
and  at  the  heel  of  the  hunt  the  engagement  of  one  third  class 
teacher  in  each  had  to  be  tolerated  as  an  alternative  of  closing  the 
schools.  Where  such  a  lack  of  public  spirit  exists  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  look  for  satisfactory  progress. 

It  is  cheering  to  be  able  to  turn  away  from  such  discouraging 
prospects  and  to  report  that  we  have  many   excellent  schools  doing 
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very  good  and,  in  some  cases,  superior  work.  Our  County  Academies, 
under  public-spirited  management,  and  capable  and  enei^etic  teachers, 
are  maintaining  their  high  standards  of  efficiency ;  and  so  are  our 
graded  schools,  of  which  special  mention  was  made  in  my  last  report. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  Inverness  Academv  was : 
Orade  IX,  13  ;  X,  13  ;  and  XI,  10 — total,  36  ;  being  an  increase  of  7 
over  the  previous  j'ear. 

The  number  at  the  Richmond  Academy  (St.  Peters)  was  31, 
being  5  less  than  last  year ;  there  being  8  in  Oreule  IX,  13  in  X,  and 
10  in  XI. 

The  number  of  high  school  students  in  all  the  schools  of  South 
Inverness  was  145,  being  84  in  Grade  IX,  39  in  X,  and  22  in  XL 

The  number  in  Richmond  was :      Grade  IX,  89  ;    X.  45  ;    and  XI, 
16 ;  total,  150. 

There  are  only  two  new  buildings  to  report  in  the  Division,  the 
one  being  at  Mill  Brook,  Section  No.  65,  South  Inverness,  and  the 
other  at  West  L' Ardoise,  Section  No.  69,  Richmond.  The  former,  a 
neat  building  of  comfortable  size  and  more  or  less  modern  design, 
replaces  an  old  dilapidated  cabin  condemned  two  years  ago ;  when 
finished  inside  and  properly  furnished,  it  bids  fair  to  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  rural  sections  of  the  district.  The  latter  takes  the  place 
of  the  fine  school  house  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  winter  of  1905. 
It  is,  like  its  predecessor,  a  two-department  house,  well  and  staunchly 
built,  presenting  a  pleasing  appearance  exteriorly,  with  light  and 
airy  rooms,  having  lofty  ceilings,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  regula- 
tion size.  The  interior  is  unfinished  and  the  furniture  is  of  a 
temporary  character,  being  home  made,  but  considering  all  things,  it 
is  a  very  creditable  building  for  a  section  that  so  recently  suffered  so 
severe  a  loss.  It  is  t:)  be  hoped  the  trustees  will  profit  by  past 
experience  and  guard  against  similar  possible  loss  by  keeping  it 
insured. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  several  sections  in  the  way 
of  interior  finishing,  more  or  less  extensive  repairing,  furnishing  and 
so  forth,  80  that  I  am  able  to  report  very  satisfactory  progress  from 
the  material  standpoint.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  school  buildings  of  Richmond  county  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  county  of  which  1  have  personal  know- 
ledge.    I  cannot  say  so  much  for  those  of  Soutt  Inverness,  however. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  South  Inverness  District  Board  thought 
proper  to  dissolve  the  union  reported  last  year,  and  already  touched 
upon  herein,  of  the  two  sections  of  N.  E.  Mabou  and  Mabou  Harbor. 
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It  will  not,  I  am  sur^,  seem  out  of  place  that  I  should  close 
this  report  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  passing  away  of  ray 
friend  and  confrere,  the  late  Inspector  MacKinnon,  of  the  adjoining 
Division.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  "  He  died  in  harness/* 
as  it  was  in  the  performance  of  his  laborious  duties  that  he  contracted 
the  fatal  illness  that  terminated  his  career.  Administering  the 
educational  affairs  of  different  parts  of  one  county,  we  were  frequent- 
ly brought,  he  and  I,  into  very  close  touch  and  intimatf;  relations, 
and  his  sage  advice  and  administrative  tact  were  at  my  service  for 
the  asking.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  sound 
judgment,  he  has  contributed  no  small  share  towards  the  educational 
development  of  his  Division,  and  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  he  has 
left  an  ineffaceable  impression  by  bis  unselfish  treatment  and  noble 
generosity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


M.  J.  T.  Macneil. 


To  A.  H  MacKay,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


ti 
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Division  No.  8.— NORTH  INVERNESS  AND  VICTORIA. 

James  MacKinnon,  Inspector, 

Sib, — I  beg •  leave  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  on  the 
schools  of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  8,  comprising  the  District  of 
North  Inverness  and  the  county  of  Victoria,  for  the  year  ended  July 
3l8t,  1907  :— 

The  year  under  review  belongs,  as  you  know,  to  the  regime  of 
the  late  Inspector  John  MacKinnon,  with  whom  I  was  connected  by 
the  closest  filial  ties,  and  to  whose  death  I  refer  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  high  character  of  his  work,  or  the 
success  he  achieved,  for  these  are  better  known  to  yourself.  He  was 
much  liked  and  respected  by  the  teaching  fraternity  in  his  inspec- 
torate, and  his  death  leaves  in  the  educational  administration  a  blank 
not  easily  filled. 

I  was  absent  from  the  inspectorate  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
term,  and  consequently  my  information  respecting  the  events  of  the 
year  is  limited.  I  shall,  however,  endeavor  to  present  a  few  facts 
gleaned  principally  from  the  yearly  statistics  and  records. 

The  number  of  organized  school  sections  in  the  division  for  the 
year  was  135 — 64  in  Victoria  County  and  71  in  North  Inverness. 
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In  Victoria  14  aections  have  been  without  school  during  the  year. 
Of  these  8  were  vacant  during  the  year  1905-06,  principally  owing 
to  financial  weakness,  and  the  remaining  schools  were  unable  to  secure 
teachers. 

In  this  district  50  schools  were  open  during  some  part  of  the 
year,  employing  in  all  54  teachers. 

The  following  table  showing  the  classification  of  teachers  may  be 
of  interest  • 


Year. 


1907. 
190e 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Male. 

1 

Female 

Normal 

School 

Grmdnatei. 

1 

I 

4 
6 

25 

20 

24 

26 

16 
17 

38 
36 

12 
J2 

In  examining  the  above  table  it  will  be  gratifying  to  see  that  for 
once  at  least,  in  the  history  of  the  district,  the  number  of  "G" 
teachers  exceeds  the  number  of  "D's."  This,  I  think,  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  teachers  are  realizing  n^ore  and  more  the  advantages  of 
a  higher  standard.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  more  of 
them  do  not  take  Normal  School  training,  for  the  superiority  of  such 
training  is  always  in  evidence  where  graduates  of  that  institution 
are  employed.  . 

Not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  school  building  or  con- 
solidation in  Victoria  county  during  the  year.  Yet  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  that  a  handsome  school  house  is  in  course  of  erection 
at  Baddeck  Forks.  This  building,  when  completed,  will  be  a  credit 
to  those  people  in  that  section  who,  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition, 
are  trying  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. 

A  consolidation  has  been  effected  at  Rear  Baddeck  Bay,  whereby 
two  weak  sections,  Peter's  Brook  and  Rear  Big  Hill,  were  wiped  out. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school 
building. 

In  North  Inverness,  16  of  the  71  organized  sections  were  without 
school  during  any  part  of  the  year.  Of  these  11  were  vacant  last 
year  also,  chiefly  through  financial  weakness. 

There  were  in  all  55  schools  in  operation  during  the  year,  employ- 
ing a  total  of  65  regular  teachers  and  one  assistant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  teachers : 


Year. 


1907     .. 

1  (MJO  •  •  •  • 


A   . 

•  • 

1 

B 

C 

D 

Jtfale. 

6 
5 

27 
24 

:i2 

33 

Normal 
Female.       Scbool 
Gradutet. 


32 
32 


21 
20 
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It  is  a  satiflfactiixi  to  oote  from  the  above  table  that  the  uumbet " 
uf  male  teachers  in  large  aa  compared  with  the  number  of  fentaleK, 
and  although  the  proportion  of  males  has  always  been  large  in  this 
district,  yet  not  in  recent  years  have  they  been  in  the  majority. 

Here  also  may  be  seen  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  "  C  " 
teachers  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  "  B'h." 

Three  consolidations  were  eft'eeted  in  North  Inverness  during  the 
year.  At  Koaeburn  three  section!),  viz. :  Ruseburn,  Ne\^  Canada  and 
Albert  were  united  to  form  one  strong  section.  With  the  aid  of  a 
grant  from  the  consolidatiob  fund  the  ratepayers  of  this  new  section  ' 
have  Dearly  completed  a  large  and  columodious  school  building,  which, 
when  fimshed,  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

At  North  Whycocomagh  two  sections — Saltsprings  and  North 
Whycocomagh  Bay — were  united  to  form  one  section  called  "  Aber- 
deen,' and  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a  new  and  up-to-date 
school  house. 

At  South  West  Margaree  the  Ciillis-McDougall  section  was 
absorbed  by  Capt.  Allan's  and  Macfarlane's  sections,  thus  abolishing 
what  a  few  years'  ago  comprised  two  sections. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  destruction  of  the  school  house  at 
"  Macfarlane's  "  section  in  Karch  last  by  fire,  the  origin  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  destruction  of  this  build- 
ing was  the  signal  for  an  agitation  in  favor  of  a  change  of  site  in 
the  event  of  a  new  school  house  being  erected.  The  agitation  was 
cairied  lo  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  much  ill-feeling,  and  now  the 
whole  section  is  in  a  ferment  over  the  affair.  A  number  of  the  rate- 
payers began  the  erection  of  a  sehool  building  without  in  any  way 
consulting  the  late  Inspector — who  was  then  in  office^and  contrary 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Board.  Such  high-handed 
actions  deserve  the  severest  censure,  and  under  existing  circumstances 
to  recognize  the  building  would  be  to  encourage  lawlessness. 

As  an  assistant  to  the  late  Inspector,  I  visited  a  few  schools  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  work  done  in  schools  where  Normal  School 
graduates  were  employed  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  but  in  those 
schools  conducted  by  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  and  they  are 
many,  the  degree  of  success  varied  greatly. 

On  my  short  tour  of  inspection  I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
cheerlessness  of  many  school  rooms,  the  general  untidiness  of  the  play 
grounds,  and  in' some  cases,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  school 
equipment.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  pressure  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  both  trustees  and  teachers  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  state  of  affairs. 
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Vory  few  Nature  Observation  sheets  were  sent  in  this  year,  and 
if  by  this,  we  are  to  measure  the  attention  ^ven  to  Nature  Study  in 
our  schools,  I  fear  that  as  yet  it  receives  but  scant  attention  I 
think,  however,  that  work  along  this  line  would  be  greatly  stimulated 
if  the  teachers  in  all  rural  Hchools  were  required  to  file  Phenological 
Observation  sheets. 

I  cannot  eondude  this  report  without  a  remark  in  reference  to 
defective  and  erroneous  returns.  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  large 
percentage  of  the  returns  wanting  in  some  details — especially  c(A& 
126-150.  Omissions  in  these  columns  I  ascribe  chiefly  to  the  care- 
lessness of  trustees,  but  in  other  parts  were  found  gross  errors  which 
bespeak  unpardonable  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The 
correction  of  those  errors  gave  me  much  extra  labor,  and  largely 
accounts  for  the  lateness  of  this  report. 

There  is  no  material  change  in  the  salaries  offered  to  teadiers. 
The  result  is,  that  the  migration  westward  continues,  and  if  the 
usual  number  of  schools  are  to  be  kept  open  during  the  ensuing  year, 
a  large  number  of  temporary  licenses  will  have  to  be  issued. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Municipal  Council  of  Inver- 
ness will,  in  the  near  future,  raise  the  School  Grant  to  50c. 
per  capita.  The  passing  of  this  measure,  which  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  weaker  sections,  has  long  been  advocated  by  my 
lamented  predecessor,  and  it  is  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted  that  he 
has  not  been  spared  to  see  these  fruits  of  his  labors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  MacKinnon. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Edtication. 
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Division  No,  9.— PICTOU  COUNTY. 

E.  L.  Armstrong.  Irtepedor. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  schools  of 
Division  No.  9,  the  county  of  Pictou,  for  the  school  year  ended 
July  3l8t,  1907  :— 

The  nomber  of  school  sections  in  this  division  is  at  present  130  ; 
but  ia  four  of  these  sections  there  was  no  school  daring  any  part  of 
the  term.  The  reasons  were  various,  chieSy  on  account  of  lack  of 
pupils.  The  uections  are  College  Grant,  Lower  Green  Hill,  Upper 
Toney  River  and  Black  Brook,  all  on  the  list  of  Poor  Sections. 

The'  total  number  of  teachers  employed  was  192,  ten  of  whom 
were  engaged  as  substitutes.  The  following  table  will  show  the  sex 
and  class  of  the  teachers  employed  : 

A  B  < 

Male 7  5 

Female 1  29  f 


D 

Totals. 

i 

21 

56 

171 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  forty-eight  were 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School ;  twenty-nine  had  had  no  previous 
experience  in  teaching,  and  all  but  twenty-two  had  been  employed 
less  than  ten  years  in  actual  teaching. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  this  division  decreased, 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-one.  In  1900  there  were  48  male 
teachers  engaged  in  the  county  of  Pictou.  During  the  past  seven 
years  the  number  of  female  teachers  increased  from  145  to  171. 

For  the  year  1906  there  were  6,504  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools;  for  the  year  ended  1907   the  number   was  6,527,  a  slight 


The  total  days  attendance  for  the  year  was  715,503,  which  was 
a  falling  off  of  100,000  as  compared  with  the  total  of  the  previous 
year.  This  shrinkage  in  attendance  was  due  entirely  to  the  preval- 
ence of  contagious  diseases  in  Lhu  division  and  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  winter.  The  returns  show  that  a  large  number  of  pupils  was 
affected  by  eootagiou»  diseases. 

The  number  of  registered  High  School  pupiU  increased  from  755 
to  797.  Of  this  number  33  were  of  Grade  XII ;  113  of  Grade  XI 
196  of  Gi-ade  X  ;  and  455  of  Grade  IX. 
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1907. 

190S. 

Increaae. 

Male  A 

$778  36 

$771  25 

$  7  10 

B 

502  50 

•  585  00 

C 

276  00 

258  26 

17  75 

D 

117  50 

186  50 

Female  A .  .  . . 

400  00 

570  00 

B..  . 

199  05 

190  80 

8  25 

C.  . 

.  ...  143  52 

138  29 

5  32 

D.... 

123  61 

118  41 

5  20 

19  00 
170  00 


With  reference  to  the  above  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that,  on 
account  of  the  small  number  of  male  teachers  emploj'ed,  the  averages 
often  vary  to  a  considerable  degi  ee.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  figures  relating  to  female  teachers  of  Class  A.  In  each  of  the 
years  indicated  above,  only  one  female  of  that  class  was  employed  itt 
the  county  of  Pictou  ;  in  the  one  case,  in  New  Glasgow  HighScbool, 
in  the  other,  in  a  rural  graded  school,  hence  the  divergence  in  the 
averagfes. 


High  School  work  of  Grade  IX  was  prosecuted  in  74  of  the  rurftl 
ungraded  schools,  of  Grade  X  in  29,  while  Grade  XI  work  was 
attempted  in  three  only  of  these  schools. 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  number  of  volumes  and  value 
of  school  libraries.  In  1906  the  number  of  volumes  in  all  the 
school  libraries  of  the  division  was  1,871,  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$2,608;  last  term  the  number  of  volumes  reported  wa6  1,902,  and 
the  value  of  the  same  S2,896.  Through  the  efforts  pf  Miss  Frances 
B.  Roy,  the  efficient  principal  of  Thorburn  school,  a  school  librarj'  of 
100  volumes  was  established  in  that  mining  town* 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  in  this  division  we  have  * 
had  sufficient  teachers  to  supply  all  the  schools.  Even  the  rea^otest 
and  poorest  sections  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  this  connec- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  small  salary  paid.  We  have,  besides  those 
actively  engaged  in  teaching,  a  number  of  eKperienced  teachers  who 
failed  to  get  the  schools  they  applied  for,  and  who  were  unwillioj;  to 
accept  inferior  positions.  In  some  cased  these  teachers  are  successful 
in  obtaining  positions  as  substitutes,  some  engage  schools  ip  other 
divisions,  while  many  now  go  to  the  United  States  and  engage  in 
other  vocations.  If  sufficient  salaries  were  offered  to  induce  theM 
teachers  to  return  to  their  former  duties,  it  would  result  in  materially 
raising  the  standard  of  our  rural  schools. 

The  increase  in  the  salaries  paid  in  the  schools  of  this  division  is 
somewhat  small  when  we  compare  each  year  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  salaries  paid  to  all 
classes  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  excluding  Provincial  Aid  : 

DcCfMIR 

$  82  50 
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Notwithstanding  the  recftit  increase  in  the  Municipal  School  Fund 
to  "  Poor  Sections,"  there  are  yet  some  weak  sections  which  are 
unable  to  maintain  a  school  continuously  year  after  year.  Black 
Brook,  already  mentioned  as  having  had  no  school  last  year,  an 
isolated  section  near  the  border  of  Antigonish  county,  is  an  example. 
There  are  17  pupils  in  the  section.  The  total  value  of  the  property, 
as  returned  in  1906,  was  less  than  $1400.  To  maintain  a  school 
under  such  conditions  involves  a  sectional  tax  on  the  ratepayers  of 
at  least  four  ttniea  the  average  for  the  whole  division.  Such  cases 
seem  to  demand  a  farther  change  in  the  school  law,  which  would 
give  to  the  children  of  these  sections  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
commoa  school  education. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  improvement  in  the  interior  of  rural 
school  houses  noted  iu  a  former  report  is  still  going  on.  Among  such 
improvements  may  be  mentioned  modern  furniture,  new  floora,  wood 
or  metal  ceilings,  painted  or  kalsomined  -walls,  all  of  which  tend  to 
the  health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils.  Scotsburu  section 
has  practically  rebuilt  its  school  houw,  and  now  possesses  a  beautiful 
and  cheerful  school  room.  Toney  River  and  some  other  sections 
have  also  greatly  improved  their  school  buiidingH. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  rural  schools  claims  atten- 
tion.  So  many  untrained  teachers  entering  the  profession  every 
year  must  of  necessity  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  school  work.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  in  too  many  cases  these 
new  teachers  have  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  a  regu- 
larly equipped  high  school ;  but  oftentimes  come  from  rural  schools 
in  which  high  school  work  was  only  indifferently  taught.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  we  frequently  find  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in 
rural  schools.  An  enforced  attendance  of  at  least  a  half  year  at  the 
Normal  School  after  a  years  teaching,  under  .such  conditions, 
would  result  in  much  good  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  schools 
affected. 

Oo  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  some  improvement  manifested  in 
the  character  of  the  work  io  our  schools.  The  Divisional  Institutes 
have  exerted  a  healthy  inSiience  in  stimulating  teachers  to  better  and 
more  improved  methods  in  teaching.  A  desire  for  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  observable,  and  will  surely 
lead  to  more  satisfactory  results.  With  increasing  renumera- 
tion  to  teachers  there  must  come  increasing  efficiency  in  school 
work. 

The  over-crowding  in  the  schools  of  New  Glasgow  and  Wcstville 
has  necessitated  tlie  opening  of  a  new   department  in   each  of  these 
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towns.  New  Glasj^w  has  now  Bixteen  departments,  and  Westvillc 
thirteen.  During  the  ensuing  term  Stellarton  will  alao  be  obliged  to 
provide  increased  school  accommodation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


A.  H.  MacEat,  Esq..  Ll.D., 

Saperintendeiit  of  Education. 


E.  L.  Armstbono. 


Division  No.  10.— CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Ingus  C.  Craig,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — For  twenty-eii»ht  years  Division  10  had  embraced  within  its 
bounds  Cumberland  proper,  Parrsboro,  and  North  and  West  Colches^ 
ter.  Last  March  it  pleased  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to 
divide  the  district  by  setting  Cumberland  county  off  as  a  Division  by 
itself,  and  to  unite  the  disconnected  portions  of  Colchester  into  a 
separate  inspectorate. 

This  was  made  advisable  because  of  the  increase  in  the  school- 
going  population  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  centres  of  Cam- 
berland.  The  number  of  schools  multiplied  until  their  inspection, 
with  any  degree  of  eflSciency,  became  impossible  for  one  man.  Not 
only  did  the  work  of  supervision  gvow,  but  the  clerical  work  as  well, 
so  that  a  heavy  demand  was  made  upon  my  time  which  should  have 
been  given  to  inspection  only. 

There  still  remains  in  Division  10,  now  corresponding  to  the 
Municipal  bounds  of  Cumberland,  150  sections,  representing  227 
schools, — an  inspectorate  of  no  mean  size  still. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  and  the  many  who  have  been 
watching  with  concern  the  jfrowth  here  in  material  things,  to  compare 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  years  1879,  the  last  under  the  old  regime, 
when  Cumberland  formed  a  school  inspectorate,  and  1907  when  it 
was  again  restored  to  these  bounds. 


Year 

Pupil6. 

Uav8 
Attendance. 

994570 
547171 

Municipal  Grant. 

Provincial  Aid. 

1907 

9034 
5033 

$12659  16 
7064  00 

$16625  67 
9/74  52 

Increase  

4001 

447399 

15605  16 

$7350  55 
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The  figures  have  almost  doubled,  but  the  greater 
taken  place  in  the  towns  as  thie  table  uhowB. 


Towtw. 

Tewhera. 

Pupils 

At.»d»no. 

1907        ISTV 

leOT 

1879 

191(7 

1879 

•Amheret 

24 
«i 
10 
6 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
2 

1 
1 

1327 
1431 
60-J 
360 
25fl 
179 
1611 

380 
188 
187 
150 
96 
65 
125 

i;32<tO 
I720M 
64760 
63322 
311^ 
21921 
I62S0 

49687 

233»4 
12587 

laoso 

7973 
15558 

Oirord   

RivorHehert  ".'.!.  '.'.'.'..'.'.'.' 
^P^    

43U       1 190 

01 

Between  these  years  the  following  miscellaneous  schools  have 
become  graded  :  Wallace,  Northport,  Nappan,  Chignecto,  Port 
Greville,  Fox  River,  Cape  D'or,  Advocate,  and  Apple  River. 

It  seems  opportune  to  call  your  attention  just  here  to  the  large 
amount  the  seven  schools  tabulated  drew  from  the  county  and  govern- 
ment funds.  From  the  municipality  85127.40  out  of  $10592.12  for 
distribution,  and  from  the  Provincial  Aid.S6646.07  out  of  816625.02. 
This  division  is  manifestly  unfair  to  rural  sections  and  there  is 
urgent  need  that  the  two  clas-'tea  of  school  be  differentiated  on  some 
basis  more  favorable  to  them  in  a  financial  way.  It  is  becoming 
more  apparent  eveiy  year  that  the  country  section.^  need  special 
fostering  it  they  are  to  meet  the  reiiuirenients  of  a  large  farming 
class  living  in  spar.sely  .settled  portions  of  the  county.  Schools  here 
are  maintained  at  great  sicrifices  and  too  often  with  inferior  results. 
Many  farmers  have  forsaken  their  country  homes  for  the  better  edu- 
cational privileges  to  be  obt.ained  in  the  towns. 

Six  sections — South  Wallace  Bay,  Westchester  Mt,  Killarney, 
Ctairmont,  Farmington  and  New  Yarmouth,  had  no  school  during  the 
year.  There  were  ten  last  year.  Excepting  South  Wallace  Bay  and 
Westchester  Mt,  there  may  be  said  to  be  little  deprivation.  In  the 
first  three,  schools  have  been  announced  as  in  session  for  next  year, 
and  in  the  three  last  there  are  not  more  than  ten  scholars  for  whom 
no  school  privileges  are  accorded. 

The  school  houees  throughout  this  Division  are  maintained  ijuite 
liberally  and,  with  a  tew  exceptions,  present  a  creditable  appearance, 
both  within  and  without. 
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Two  new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year.  One  was  ai 
Wallace  Bay,  South,  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  coasolidated 
section  created  there.  This  was  unnecessary  and  was  not  advised  by 
the  District  Board.  A  school  room  was  there  sufficient  for  the  ne&k 
of  the  union  section  could  the  conflicting  interests  have  been  harmon- 
ized in  agreement  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board. 

At  Apple  River  an  extension  of  forty  feet  was  made  to  the  school 
room.  This  section  is  about  twice  the  ordinary  size,  and  how  it 
escaped  division  at  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  Board  years  ago  is 
today  a  surprise.  In  1897  the  attendance  outgrew  the  capacity  of 
the  house  not  long  erected,  consequently  it  became  necessary  to  grade 
the  school.  An  annex  was  erected,  an  unshapely  affair,  for  the  high 
school  department.  The  addition  proved  most  unsuitable,  so  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  in  June  the  ratepayers  resolved  to  improve  the 
design  and  comfort  of  the  whole  structure.  In  remodelling  provision 
was  made  for  wardrobes,  teachers'  room  and  library.  Excavations 
were  made  for  a  basement  in  which  has  been  placed  a  furnace  capable 
of  heating  and  ventilating  both  school  rooms.  Much  praise  is  dne 
Miss  J.  Wallace  Mortimer,  the  efficient  principal,  for  her  warm 
advocacy  of  the  improvements  and  for  other  good  works  which  she 
is  carrying  out  in  this  section. 

Advocate,  as  an  example  of  successful  consolidation,  is  still  grow- 
ing in  the  favor  of  its  patrons.  Every  ratepayer  is  distinctly  pfoad  of 
his  school  and  none  would  revert  to  the  old  condition  of  affaira 
Citizens  there  point  wnth  pride  to  the  list  of  high  school  pupils 
who  made  an  excellent  record  at  the  last  government  examinaticHL 
More  were  successful  in  one  year  than  the  component  sections  pro- 
duced since  the  introduction  of  the  free  school  system. 

On  a  smaller  scale  consolidation  has  been  effected  at  Spencer's 
Island  and  Allen  Hill,  Wentworth  and  Lower  Wentworth.  Convey- 
ance suitable  to  the  needs  was  afforded  in  each  case. 

Ere  this  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  draw  as  bright  a  picture  of  Fox 
River  and  Port  Greville,  whose  location  and  environment  are  similar 
to  Advocate.  It  cannot  be,  however.  Consolidation  was  submitted, 
discussed  and  voted  upon  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 
convened  for  this  purpase.  The  terms  were  unanimously  accepted  by 
Port  Greville,  and  by  a  majority  of  Fox  River.  This  was  indorsed 
by  the  Pan  sboro  Board  and,  in  due  time,  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  Unfortunately  a  discordant  element  arose,  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  deferring,  for  a  little  time,  the  privilege  this 
progressive  community  deserves,  and  has  never  enjoyed— •  good 
centralized  school.  The  location  is  ideal  for  such  a'  work,  and  if  it 
cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  here  it  is  of  little  use  of  trying  it 
elsewhere. 
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Tentative  steps  were  taken  to  unite  Lower  River  Hebert  with  the 
River  Hebert  graded  school  one  and  and  one  nuaiter  mile  distant. 
The  latter  is  situated  near  the  convergence  of  four  long  streels,  on 
two  of  which  pupils  travel  to  school  farther  than  the  great  majority 
would  be  required  to  travel  were  the  children  admitted  from  Lower 
River  Hebert,  who  are  on  a  fifth  street.  Only  intermittently  has 
the  school  been  in  session  in  ihe  latter  section.  The  ratepayers  pre- 
ferred to  send  to  the  graded  school  at  some  little  incoiivenience  rather 
than  abide  an  inferior  one.  Recently,  however,  right  on  the 
sectional  boundaries,  a  colliery  has  been  opened  and  there  a  com- 
munity of  miners  has  settled  to  operate  it.  There  is  no  school  house 
in  Lower  River  Hebert,  the  old  one  having  befen  abandoned  some 
years  ago.  The  ratepayers,  raontly  farmers,  were  uot  disposed  to, 
buitd  a  house  or  maintain  a  school  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
where  the  children  were  within  easy  walking  distance  of  River 
Hebert  The  latter  seemn  willing  to  admit  pupils  under  a  tuition  fee 
to  its  school,  but  it  is  not  disposed  to  admit  a  part  of  its  own  cotn- 
iiiunity  to  the  full  privileges  of  a  graded  school.  To  tide  over  the 
present  difficulties  a  private  .school  was  maintained  to  accommodate 
the  miners  in  a  building  which  was  in  no  way  comfortable. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ouinberlaud  Board  an  attempt  was 
made  to  partition  Claimiont  section  between  Valley  Road  and  Glen- 
ville.  These  are  three  poor  sections,  i-epresenting  fifty  children  and 
$20,000  of  property.  Clainnont  has  not  supported  a  school  for 
years,  but  has  been  sending  the  few  children  within  its  borders  to 
Glenville  and  Valley  Road.  Where  the  residents  of  Clairmont  tacitly 
indicated  division  there  the  line  of  cleavage  was  recommended.  But 
when  it  came  up  for  ratification  by  the  Btiard  it  was  strongly  opposed 
and  wa«  deferred  tor  future  consideration.  Unless  the.so  sections 
unite,  or  some  special  financial  aid  is  granted  to  them,  the  four— 
Qlenville,  Valley  Road,  Clairmont  and  Salt  Springs,  lying  side  by 
side — must  go  down.  Their  school  houses  are  fast  falling  into  decay^ 
and  now  would  not  be  tolerated  were  they  able  to  maintain  better  ones 

Herritt  Road,  No.  67,  is  an  anomalous  case  of  a  section  having 
its  school  honae  situated  in  another.  The  town  of  Springhill  wedges  one 
of  its  rectangular  corners  into  this  section,  dividing  it  almost  in  two, 
and  in  this  comer  sits  the  Herritt  Road  house.  Most  naturally  this 
section  should  be  a  component  part  of  the  Springhill  school  system. 
For  years  an  exchange  of  privilege  of  attending  the  school  of  their 
choice  has  been  granted  to  the  residents  of  this  street,  but  with  no 
Hatisfactory  results.  Union  vias  suggested  both  to  the  authorities  of 
Springhill  and  to  the  trustees  of  Heiritt  Road,  and  by  the  latter 
accepted.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  before  the  proposition  came 
before  the  District  Board,  that  the  consolidation  of  a  rural  school  section 
and  au  incorporated  town  for  educational  purposes  only,  had  not  been 
clearly  provided  for  in  the  Education  Act,  so  the  subject  was  dropped. 
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It  is  uo  pleasure  to  report  that  Amherst,  Springhill  aod  Parrs- 
horo  made  but  little  effort  to  enforce  the  Towua'  Compulsory  Attend- 
ance Act.  Excused  of  some  cogency  may  be  made  by  country 
,  sections  for  failure  to  enforce  it  there ;  but  in  towns,  where  there  are 
officers  directly  under  the  Board  s  control,  it  amounts  to  a  dereliction 
of  duty  not  to  see  it  done.  My  attention  has  been  called  repeatedly 
in  these  towns  to  the  large  •number  of  boys  who  were  truants  on 
account  of  the  law's  delay.  In  one  instance  the  excuse  is  oifered 
that  were  the  truants  forced  to  attend  there  would  not  be  accommo- 
dation for  them.  This  omission  to  provide  a  place  makes  the  sin 
more  serioua. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  trustees  be  required  to  give  to  teachers, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  names  of  all  children  resident  in  the 
section  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  which  are  to  be  registered  in 
alphabetical  order  according  to  surname.  This  would  afford  to  the 
teachers  assuming  new  charges  an  early  acquaintance  with  the 
magnitude  of  her  duties  and,  if  zealously  inclined,  a  ready  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  homes  of  absentees.  Another  reason  for  a 
departure  from  the  old  method  is  for  greater  reliability.  The  answer 
to  the  question — "  How  many  children  in  the  section  from  5  to  15 
years  of  age  hot  attending  school  ? "  sought  as  it  is  by  the  teacher  at 
the  end  of  the  term  for  completion  of  Return,  is  too  often  conjecture. 
In  the  absence  of  any  vital  statistics  for  the  Province  the  require- 
ments of  this  in  every  section  of  the  Provmce  might  afford  informa- 
tion of  value  some  day  in  the  future. 

In  cloxsing  this  report  kindly  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging my  gratitude  to  the  Commissioners  of  Colchester,  who  most 
uniformly  gave  me  support  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  ;  to  say  to 
the  intelligent  body  of  teachers  in  this  county,  many  of  whom  I  have 
watched  with  interest  develop  into  strong  men  and  women,  competent 
to  do  their  work  w^ell  in  the  profession  of  their  choice,  that  it  is  with 
regret  my  official  relations  with  them  are  severed  ;  and  to  thank  the 
man}'  friends  whose  acquaintance  I  made  for  their  generous  hos- 
pitality when  no  public  entertainment  was  available. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Inglis  C.  Craig. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education 
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Division  No.  1].— CAPE  BRETON  COUNTY. 

T.  M.  Phelan,  M.  a.,  LL.  B.,  Inspector. 

Silt, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  ^report  on  the  schools 
of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  11,  the  county  of  Cape  Breton,  for  the 
term  which  ended  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1907  : 

The  number  of  school  sections  remained  the  same  as  during  the 
year  before — 116.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  during 
«ome  part  of  the  term  wa.s  224>.  In  this  respect  there  was  an  increase 
of  ten.     In  all  246  teachers  were  employed,  including  two  assistants. 

In  each  of  the  sections.  Low  Point  and  Gabarus,  there  were  two 
and  in  Big  Glace  Bay  three  departments  instead  of  one  as  in  former 
years.  Two  new  school  houses  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
section  last  named,  one  of  one  department  at  Port  Caledonia,  and  one 
of  two  departments  at  Dominion  No.  6.  They  are  both  fine  build- 
ings, nicely  situated,  commodious,  and  well  appointed.  It  is  probable 
that  more  departments  will  be  needed  in  this  section  in  the  very  near 
future,  as  the  population  at  No.  6  is  rapidly  increasing. 

At  Gabarus  a  new  room  was  added  to  the  school  building.  I 
hope  to  see  considerable  high  school  work  done  here  in  the  years  to 
come.  When  this  is  accomplished  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
surrounding  sections  will  be  provided.  As  regards  schools,  or  rather 
teachers,  this  part  of  the  county  is  perhaps  worse  off  than  any  other. 
On  account  of  distance  from  railway  accommodation  and  other 
inconveniences,  teachers  seem  unwilling  to  go  to  this  region,  and 
many  of  the  schools  hereabout  are  likely  to  remain  closed  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  until  the  school  at  Gabarus  is  able  to  turn  out 
teachers  to  occupy  them. 

In  the  olden  days  there  used  to  be  four  departments  at  Low 
Point.  The  mine  here  was  closed  some  years  ago  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  and  in  consequence  the 
population  fell  off  to  such  an  extent  tliat  for  quite  a  time  one  depart- 
ment was  suflBcient  to  accommodate  all  the  children  in  the  section. 
The  rooms  in  use  now  were  both  occupied  formerly.  After  a  long 
period  of  vacancy  they  were  in  need  of  considerable  repairs  before 
they  became  fit  for  occupation  anew.  Both  are  in  good  condition 
now. 

In  Milton,  Homeville  and  West  Louisburg  new  schools  were  used 
for  the  first  time.  The  school  at  Homeville  was  destroyed  by  a 
forest  fire  in  1904,  and  for  two  years  a  hall,  centrally  situated  and 
fairly  suitable,  served  for  a  school  house.  On  account  of  age,  dilapi- 
dation and  insufficient  size,  the  old  buildings  in  the  two  sections  just 
named  became  unfit  for  school  purposes.       Both  new  buildings  are 
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models  of  their  kind,  well  situated,  conveniently  laid  out,  equipped 
with  good  furniture,  well  lighted,  and  having  plenty  of  good  black- 
board surface.  Not  far  from  Milton  school  is  the  Broughton  coal 
mine,  where  operations  are  now  suspended ;  but  so  much  work  has 
been  done  here,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  money  has  been  laid  out 
without  any  return,  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  place  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  idle,  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the  not  distant  future, 
the  number  of  school  rooms  in  the  section  will  have  to  be  increased. 

At  French  Road  a  new  school  house  remained  unoccupied  during 
the  whole  term,  the  cause  being  that  when  the  trustees  undertook  U> 
look  around  for  a  teacher  none  was  to  be  had.  The  section  has  been 
without  school  two  years.  A  new  school  house  of  two  departments 
was  erected  in  the  Town  of  Dominion  during  the  term.  When  this 
school  is  ready  seven  teachers  will  be  employed  in  the  town. 
This  section  is  made  up  of  a  part  of  Bridgeport  and  Mitchell  8eclioD& 

The  new  school  at  Qlace  Bay,  of  which  a  description  and  a  perspec- 
tive view  were  given  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  October,  1906,  has 
been  completed,  and  is  a  great  advance  in  the  educational  equipment 
of  this  large  and  thriving  town.  It  is  centrally  situated  on  Torke 
and  McLean  Streets,  yet  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  traffic.  It  consists  of  three  stories  and  a  basement 
In  the  basement,  which  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  are  two 
large  recreation  rooms,  lavatories  and  the  boiler  room.  The  Gurner 
low  pressure  steam  heating  system  has  been  installed.  On  the  ground 
floor  are  Ave  class  rooms  and  two  cloak  rooms.  Three  entrances  are 
provided  to  this  floor — one  on  the  side  facing  Yorke  Street,  and  one 
at  each  end  of  the  main  corridor,  which  runs  centrally  through  the 
building.  The  first  floor  has  the  same  general  arrangement  with  the 
ground  floor.  One  of  the  five  large  rooms  here  will  be  used  for  a 
library  and  museum.  The  upper  story  contains  the  janitor's  quarters, 
the  laboratory,  one  class  room,  two  smaller  rooms,  and  an  assembly 
room  which  Is  capable  of  seating  comfortably  about  500  persona  At 
each  end  of  the  building  are  stairways  which  extend  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  highest  floor.  This  arrangement  eliminates  well  nigh 
completely  all  danger  from  fire.  From  the  tower  at  the  western 
corner  of  the  building;  may  be  had  an  excellent  view  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding colliery  districts. 

The  expansion  of  the  school  system  in  Glace  Bay  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. Only  a  few  years  ago  four  departments  were  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  all  the  children  in  the  section.  In  1903  the  number  of 
departments  had  increa^sed  to  21  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
to  1441.  During  the  term  just  concluded  40  departments  have  been 
in  operation,  2655  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  and  the  grand  total 
days  attendance  has  been  313,671.  To  provide  accommodation  for 
all  the  children  in  the  place  when,  often  with  very  little  warning, 
hundreds  of  new  pupils  were  demanding  admittance,  was  a  problem 
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presenting  difficulties  Buch  as  probably  few  school  boards  in  thi^ 
Province  have  ever  had  to  grapple  with.  There  were  times,  it  is  true, 
when  some  departments  were  overcrowded,  and  when  rooms  were 
used  for  schools  that  were  not  in  every  way  all  that  a  fastidious 
critic  might  requite,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  that  in  the 
circumstances  then  obtaining  better  arrangements  could  have  been 
made.  Mr.  D.  M.  Burchell,  the  chairman,  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  school  board  are  certainly  deserviug  of  a  large  measure  of 
praise  for  the  energy  with  which  they  dealt  with  the  many  emer- 
gencies that  arose,  and  for  the  high  and  progressive  spirit  which  they 
displayed  in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  schools  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  best  teachers  that  could  be  procured.  Nor  should 
mention  be  omitted  of  the  Principals,  Mr.  W.  S.  Brodie  during  five 
years,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Matheson  during  one  year,  to  whose  capable 
supervision  and  attention  to  details  much  of  the  present  efficiency  of 
the  schools  of  Glace  Bay  is  justly  attributable. 

In  the  matter  of  vacant  schools  there  was  a  slight  reduction,  32 
being  without  teachers  as  against  38  the  year  before.     That  this  is 
an  indication  of  permanent  improvement  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say^ 
however.       Unless  some  altogether  unexpected  change  shall   take 
place,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  years  near  at  hand  the  record 
made  in  the  term  1905-6  will  be  passed.      In  a  few   sections  some 
people  have  returned  to  their  farms ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
general  movement  of  this  nature  will  take  place  for  some  time  yet. 
A  decrease  in  the  number  of  vacant  schools  is  to  be  brought  about 
mainly  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sections.      No  unions  were 
effected  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners.     I  understand,  however,  that  the  people  of  Ben  Eoin  section 
are  willing  to  be  joined  to  East  Bay,  and  that  there  is  now  no  serious- 
opposition  to  the  breaking  up  of  Highlands  section,  part  of  it  to  go 
with  Benacadie,  the  balance  with   Amaguadeez.     There    are   other 
places,  too,  where  unions  could  be  advantageously  carried  out ;  but 
the  accomplishment  of  these  things  takes  time.     It  is  not  prudent  ia 
general  to  have  radical  changes  of  this  character  effected    until  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  concerned  are  ready  for  them.      It  would 
be  easy  to  give  examples  of  unions  made  in  the  face  of  considerable 
opposition  where,  in  consequence,  the   results   have   been  far  from 
satisfactory.     A  few  determined  boors,  who  imagine  that  their  rights> 
have  been  inv'aded,  are  often   able  to  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble- 
When  everything  else  fails  they  can,  with  little  risk  of  detection, 
burn  down  the  school  house,  as  has  been  done  in  more  than  one  place ; 
and  even  where  no  active  hostility  is  manifested,  the  collection  of 
rates  from  those  who  refuse  to  pay  may  often  be  very  difficult.     Not- 
unfrequently  it  is  hard  to  get  a  school  board  and  a  secretary  that 
will,  without  fear  or  favour,  enforce  payment  from   those  who  may 
strenuously  object.     There  are  few  men  so  constituted  as  to  be  willing^ 
to  incur  the  lasting  enmity  of  their  neighbors  without  some   very 
considerable  and  evident  compensation. 
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Of  the  246  teachers  employed  114  have  had  Normal  School  train- 
ing ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  stated  the  work  of  almost  all  of  these  has 
been  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Thirty-one  teachera  were  beginners 
and  fifty -eight  had  not  taught  more  than  one  year.  I  find  in  general 
that  most  teachers  who  have  had  neither  experience  nor  training  are 
not  very  successful  at  the  start.  One  occasionally  meets  with  rather 
striking  exceptions,  it  is  true ;  but  few  peraons  without  training 
become  passable  teachers,  except  at  the  very  considerable  expense  of 
their  pupils.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is  in  the  reading  classes  especially 
that  unskilled  teachers  make  the  poorest  showing.  Usually  the 
lessons  they  assign  are  altogether  too  long  either  for  the  pupils  to 
study  or  for  the  teacher  properly  to  cover  in  class.  The  children 
stumble  through  the  matter  in  some  way  or  other,  paragraph  alx»  jt, 
a  few  spellings  are  asked,  always  from  the  lists  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  if  there  are  any,  a  new  lesson  is  given  and  that  is  all.  Tlusve 
teachers  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  is  the  main  thing  at  which  they  should  aim.  When  pupils 
have  grasped  the  sense  of  what  they  are  called  upon  to  read  and 
understand  that  good  reading  consists  in  rendering  the  matter  before 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  ideas  it  contains  can,  with  ease,  be 
gathered  by  a  listener — then  only  are  their  elocutionary  efforts  likely 
to  be  successful.  In  ungraded  schools  the  time  which  can  be  given 
to  each  reading  lesson  is  necessarily  very  short,  and  unless  the  lessons 
assigned  are  brief  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  their 
meaning.  I  notice  that  many  teiaichers  fail  to  realize  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  language  which  pupils  ordinarily  bring  to  school  is 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  what  they  shall  carry  aw^ay  with  them  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  greater  unless  they  are  taught  to  look  for  the 
ideas  to  be  found  in  the  books  which  they  use,  and  have  a  large 
amount  of  practice  in  expressing  these  ideas  in  their  own  words. 

In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  I 
have  often  observed  very  serious  defects,  even  in  departments  which 
are  popularlj'  supposed  to  be  well  conducted.  Many  teachers  seem 
to  care  little  about  the  manner  in  which  their  pupils  learn  to  add  ;  if 
the  correct  result  be  ultimately  arrived  at  it  concerns  them  not  what 
time  may  be  taken  in  so  doing  or  how  clumsy  the  process  may  be. 
I  have  seen  children  in  the  fourth,  and  even  in  the  fifth  grade,  who 
could  not  total  a  short  column  of  figures  without  nodding  their  heads, 
counting  on  their  fingers,  or  putting  strokes  on  their  slates.  All 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  pupil  been 
taught  at  the  beginning  some  system  in  combining  numbers ;  a  few 
hints  which  could  have  been  given  without  a  very  great  tax  on 
precious  time  would  probably,  in  many  cases,  have  sufficed,  and  the 
ordinary  child  would,  with  a  little  assistance  now  and  then,  be  able 
to  elaborate  the  matter  for  himself.  There  are  other  cases  of  Rerious 
defects  in  teaching  to  which  I  might  refer,  but  the  foregoing  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ills  produced  by   thoughtlessness  and  lack 
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d  to  Bhow  the  necesfiity  there  exists  for  all,  or  nearly  all, 
I  to  be  successful  teachers  to  take  a  course  in  training  at 
date  in  their  pedagogical  careers  as  may  be  possible. 

hree  aections,  Eskasoni,  Long  Island  Main  and  Front  Lake 
itage  of  the  new  regulation  under  which  school  may  be 
throughout  the  ."iunimer  vacation.  There  would  likely 
I  more  if  teachers  could  have  been  obtained ;  but  in 
«rB,  when  larger  numbers  of  our  college  students 
opportunities  held  out  to  them  of  passing  their  spare  time 
erms  in  a  profitable  and  not  disagreeable  manner,  and 
lemselves  accordingly,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  more 
y  statement  can  be  presented  in  this  regard. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  Phelan. 
IacKat,  Esq..  LL.  D., 
•intendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  12.— COLCHESTER  COUNTY. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Ingpector. 

I  herewith  respectfully  submit  my  report  of  Inspectorial 
fo.  12.  for  the  j'ear  ended  July  3lst,  1907  : 

,'as  only  in  March  that  I  entered  upon  the  work  of  this 
here  are  several  phases  of  the  work  with  which  I  am  not 
;r  and,  consequently,  an  extended  report   must  be  left  for 


;he  e.tccption  of  a  few  schofjls  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
)aid  a  vi.sit  to  all  the  selioola  of  the  Division.  In  many 
isita  were  much  shortur  than  I  should  have  liked,  but  in 
ifficiently  long  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  work  that  was 
There  were  employed  in  all  171  teachers,  as  follows  : 

Ola.ss.                        Male.  Female. 

A    3  2 

B i  *1 

C 2  57 


Totol . 
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Of  these  there  were  Normal  graduates,  79  r  non-Normal  graduates, 
92  ;  of  tlie  Normal  graduates  there  were  in  graded  schools  43,  in  mis- 
cellaneous schools,  36  ;  83  schools  did  high  school  work, 'namely,  72 
miscellaneous  schools.  1 1  graded  schools. 

Of  these '35  did  work  of   Grade  IX  only. 

5  "  "  X     " 

25  "  "  Grades  IX  and  X  only. 

11  '^  "  IX,  X  and  XI  only. 

1  *'  "  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  only. 
4  '*  "  IX,  and  XI  only. 

2  i<  u  X     "     XI     " 

There  were  in  attendance  in  Grade  IX,  381  pupils. 

X,  187 

XI,     90 

XII,     32 


X,  187 

t  «*  a  VT  OA  " 


Total 690 

Of  these  255  were  in  graded  school  departments  doing  high 
school  work  only  ;  145  were  in  graded  school  departments  doing  both 
high  school  work  and  part  common  school  work  ;  290  were  doing 
high  school  work  in  purely  miscellaneous  schools. 

Six  sections  were  without  school  during  the  year,  but  in  four  of 
these  the  children  were  sent  (although  somewhat  irregularly)  to  the 
ischools  of  the  neighboring  sections. 

Among  the  many  disadvantages  to  which  the  country  schools  are 
subjected  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  my  observation  carried  mC; 
are  the  lar^e  number  of  inexperienced  and  untrained  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  the  attempting  of  so  much  high  school  work  in  miscel- 
laneous schools.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  count}',  in  which  the 
Normal  School  is  situated,  only  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the 
miscellaneous  schools  are  Normal  graduates.  In  counties  more 
remote  the  number  must  be  even  less.  In  the  graded  schools  of  the 
county  four-fifths  of  the  teaching  stafl?"  were  normally  trained.  The 
first  diflSculty  might  I  e  remedied  by  having  a  summer  session  of 
Normal  School  or  a  few  Normal  Institutes  for  three  or  four  weeks 
during  the  holidays,  and  requiring  all  teachers,  or  prospective  teachers 
of  C  or  D,  to  attend  one  or  more  sessions.  Such  training  might  be 
made  the  equivalent  of  Third  Rank  M.  P.  Q. 

The  second  difficulty  might  be  met  by  specially  subsidizing  a  few 
of  our  best  equipped  and  most  centrally  located  schools  in  the 
Division,  and  requiring  all  high  school  students  to  attend  such  schoola 
The  objections  which  are  so  strongly  urged  against  the  consolidation 
of  common  schools  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  consolidation  of 
high  schools,  where  students  have  almost  reached  years  of  maturity. 
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In  many  cases  the  school  buildings  are  not  what  one  would  like 
to  see,  and  certainly  not  as  good  as  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the 
sections  would  warrant,  but  they  are  in  good  repair,  clean,  and  well 
equipped  with  map9 ;  globes,  blackboards,  etc.  3oth  the  schools  and 
their  equipments  give  proof  of  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  care  on 
the  part  of  my  predecessors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Campbell. 


To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Swperintendent  of  Education. 
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APPENDIX    C. 


SCHOOLS  or  TIE  CITY  OF  lALIFAI,  1906-7. 


I.— REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN   OF  SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONERS. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  IkQ.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Ll.D.,  F.RS.C, 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  the  information  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  42nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  School  Oommiseionera  for  the  City  of  Halifax,  together  with  that 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools,  for  the  school  year  ended  July,  Slst, 
1907,  and  the  financial  statements  to  April  30th,  1907. 

EXPBNBITUBE. 

The  actual  expenditure  on  current  account  for  tlie  year  was 
$140,935.69.  Thero  was  a  debit  balance  of  $782.14  from  the 
ppoTious  year  to  be  provided  for.  $3,400  was  placed  in  the  Sinking 
Fund  Account.  These  made  a  total  of  $145,117.83.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  were  $143,849.84.  This  caused  a  debit  balance  of 
$1,267.99,  which  was  provided  for  in  the  estimates  of  1907-8. 

Of  the  total  receipts,  $125,300  was  received  from  the  city, 
$17,789.27  from  the  Provincial  Government  for  teachers,  academic 
and  mamual  training  grants,  and  the  balance  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  as  feea>  etc.  By  virtue  of  the  bringing  into  operation  by  the 
Provincial  Government  of  legislation  passed  in  1906,  the  School 
Board  will  receive  about  $700  additional  provincial  grant  iti  the 
financial  year  of  1907-8,  an  amount  anticipated  in  the  Board's 
estimate. 

The  expenditure  during  the  past  year  was  very  carefully  con- 
sidered and  kept  down  to  the  lowest  sum  possible  consistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools.  A  detailed  statement  is  submitted  i^ 
the  Secretary's  financial  tables — ^the  exact  expenditure  of  each  school 
being  shown. 

An  expenditure  of  $1,199  was  made  on  Alexandra  School, 
including  an  amount  for  renewal  of  asphalt  roof;  on  Young  Street 
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School  of  $lj|454|  rocliuiing  cost  of  interior  and  exterior  painting 
and  renewing  the  roof;  of  $758,  including  cost  of  exterior  painting, 
on  LeMarchant  School;  of  $652  on  Morris  Street  School.  These 
are  outstanding  items  in  the  miscellaneous  account. 

An  expenditure  of  about  $850  was  made  in  c(ynnection  with  the 
Halifax  Academy:  Though  some  expenditure  has  been  made  on  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Academy,  these  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. A  sufficient  sum  must  be  provided  to  install  a  ijaodem  closet 
system  for  the  boys  and  replace  the  present  latrine,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  when  the  school  was  built  thirty  years  ago  and 
little  improved  since. 

For  every  dollar  assessed  on  the  ratepayers  of  Halifax  for  the 
schools,  there  was  expended  in  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1907, 
$3.24  by  other  municipal  departments.  That  our  school  expenditure 
is  economically  handled  is  apparent  when  the  cost  per  pupil  to  the 
ratepayer  is  compared  with  that  in  other  cities  of  about  the  same 
population.  The  cost  per  pupil  last  year  was  $17.10.  This  is  a 
much  lower  cost  per  pupil  than  in  most  Canadian  cities,  as  for 
instance : 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  cost  per  pupil^  1905 $21.88 

Ottawa,  Ont.,             "       "  1906 26.01 

London,  Ont.,             "       "  1902 21.76 

Montreal,  Quo.,          ''       ''  1906 31.29 

Compared  with  the  New  England  towns  of  approximately  the 
same  population,  the  cost  of  education  in  Halifax  is  very  much  less. 
The  latest  available  figures  are  given : 

New  Bedford,  cost  per  pupil $31.17 

Lawrence,  ''  "          26.36 

Springfield,  ''  "          38.91 

Brockton,  "  "          25.36 

Haverhill,  ''  "          30.36 

Salem,  ''  ''          28.60 

Maiden,  "  ''          33.25 

Newton,  "  ''          48.71 

Chelsea,  ''  ''          27,22 

ScHOOi.  Legislation. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  School  Board  obtaine<l 
several  amendments  of  the  clauses  in  the  city  charter  affecting  its 
interests.  At  the  request  of  the  City  Council,  the  rip;ht  to  issue  all 
the  school  debentures  was  thereafter  vested  in  the  city,  and  the  act 
was  amended   accordingly.      Whetoever   the  Board    retiuires    Tuomey 
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that  is  a  debenture  charge,  the  Govemor-in-Council,  after  a  hearing, 
directs  the  city  to  issue  such  debentures.  In  the  event  of  any  such 
direction  not  being  carried  out,  the  Board  may  issue  debentures  to 
the  amount  required.  This  clause  conserves  the  city's  educational 
interests.  As  school  debentures  mature,  they  will  be  paid  off  or 
re-issued  by  the  city. 

Debentdbe   Indebtedness. 

The  amount  of  debenture  indebtedness  incurred  by  the  Board  up 
to  April  30th  last,  was  $336,100,  $64,600  of  which  amount  matures 
in  1911.  There  was  an  additional  debenture  expenditure  up  to  304 
April  of  $30,682.47,  to  pay  which  bonds  were  issued  by  the  city. 
Of  this,  the  sum  of  $12,338.72  was  incurred  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  nature  made  to  Morris  Street  School; 
and  the  balance,  $18,343.75,  paid  on  construction  account  of  St 
Patrick's  Girls'  High  School. 

SiNKiNo  Fund. 

In  1901  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debentures  was 
established  by  the  Board.  In  1903  and  1904  $7,157.10  was  paid 
out  to  retire  Academy  debentures,  and  the  amount  accumulating 
eiaoe  then  up  to  May  Slst  last  was,  with  interest,  $13,934.57.  This 
was  paid  over  to  the  city  under  the  act  of  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  form  part  of  the  citVs  genferal  sinking  fund.  The  amount 
held  and  invested  for  the  retirement  of  school  debentures  by  the 
city  is  to  be  separately  stated  in  any  report  issued.  A  total  of 
$21,091.67  was  raised  through  the  sinking  fund  by  the  School  Board 
to  meet  debenture  indebted'aess. 

Attendance. 

The  total  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  last  school  year  was  8,4W 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  5,993.6.  The  percentage  of 
the  annual  enrolment  daily  present  was  70.6.  This  is  three  points 
lower  than  the  previous  year.  The  falling  off  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act,  but  to  epidemics 
(){  sickne-ss,  and  to  the  compulsory  vaccination  ordered  by  the  Cily 
lljcsaltli  Board.  The  truant  olfioer  carried  out  his  duties  most 
ofhciently  and  a,droitly.  A  report  of  his  work  is  found  in  l!he  report 
of  the  Supervisor. 

While  the  percentage  of  the  annual  enrolment  present  was  70.6, 
the  actual  or  true  percentage  wiis  81.3.  The  present  method  of 
ascertaining  the  percentage  of  attendance  does  injustice  to  our 
schools  as  compared  with  those  of  other  cpuntries  and  lowers  it  very 
considerably — ^last  year  by  10.7  per  cent.  A  pupil  enters  school,  say, 
in  May  and  attends  regularly  imtil  the  end  of  June ;  all  the  previous 
days  in  the  school  year  are  coimted  as  absent  days  under  the  mode 
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of  i^eckoning  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
authorized  tables.  So,  if  a  pupil  attends  school  after  summer  vaca- 
tion and  in  a  month  or  so  becomes  14  years  of  age  aind  goes  to  work 
or  ceases  to  attend  school  for  any  cause,  the  balance  of  the  school 
year  is  counted  against  that  pupil's  attendaaioe.  Obviously,  this  is 
an  unfair  method  of  reckoning. 

The  School  Board  required  the  teachers,  before  the  close  of  the 
last  school  year,  to  make  a  return  showing  the  aggregate  number  of 
days  lost  by  pupils,  not  during  the  school  year,  but  while  attending 
school.  I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Council  consider  the  advisability 
of  altering  the  instructions  to  teachers  so  that  our  reports  will  reveal 
the  true  percentage  of  attendance  of  pupils.  By  the  present  system 
parents  and  others  form  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  percentage, 
of  attendance  of  our  pupils. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  term,  the  attendance  was  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  the'epidemic  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever.  The  Board 
took  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection,,  so 
far  as  it  was  in  its  power,  and  that  of  the  teachers  and  officials. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  term  a  number  of  cases  of  a  mild  form 
of  smallpox  occurred  in  the  city.  This,  together  with  the  disturb- 
ance caused  by  compulsory  vaccination,  reduced  the  attendance  in 
both  of  the  St.  Mary's  schools  almost  to  .a  nullity,  and  affected 
seriously  the  attendance  in  other  schools.  On  the  resumption  of 
school  after  the  summer  holidays  it  was  found  that  there  were  2,321) 
<*hildren  in  the  schools  who  had  not  been  vaccinated. 

School,  Buildings. 

During  the  year,  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High  School  building, 
situated  on  Brunswick  Street,  w^as  completed,  and  on  October  30th, 
fonnally  handed  over  to  the  Board.  The  total  cost,  including  the 
purchase  of  land,  was  $41,500.  The  building  is  well  adapted  to 
school  purp0v«^es,  and  is  an  ornament  to  that  section  of  the  city.  The 
academic  work  of  the  senior  departments  of  tliis  school  was  recog- 
nized in  1884.  There  are  now  116  High  School  pupils  in  attendance, 
and  other  rooms  are  utilized  for  common  school  grades. 

The  verv  insanitary  and  overcrowded  stat(»  of  the  Albro  Street 
School  necessitated  Wgorous  action.  The  building  has  been  entirely 
reconstructed,  a  wing  being  added  containing  an  Assembly  Hall  and 
two  class  rooms.  The  school  will,  after  the.  reconstruction,  contaiii 
ten  large  class  rooms^  an  assembly  hall,  lavatories,  library,  and 
teachers'  room.  Tenders  for  the  work  were  asked  for,  and  Messrs. 
Marshall  &  Son  were  awarded  the  contract  at  $35,210.  The  tender 
of  Longard  Bros,  for  heating,  $4,084,  was  accepted.  Due  attention 
has  been  paid  to  ventilation.     A  lot  of  la'nd  to  the  north  of  the  school 
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property  was  purchased  for  playground  purposes  for  $800,     Tb»' 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  to  that  of  ^'  Joseph  Howe  School,'' 
and  will  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  great  Nova  Scotiau  whoae 
name  it  bears. 

The  heating  system  in  Alexandra  School  was  renewed  and 
enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $600.35 ;  and  the  exterior  of  the  same  school 
was  repointed  at  a  cost  of  $150.  Owing  to  increased  attendance  and 
^inadequate  accommodation  in  College  Street  School,  the  Board  con- 
sented to  rent  an  additional  room,  if  erected  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  at  a  ixjntal  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  office  facilities  of  the  Board  have  for  many  years  proved 
inadequate.  On  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Donohue  as  jtfnitrix,  after 
29  years  of  faithful  service,  the  Board  decided  to  use  the  rooms 
formerly  occupied  by  her,  for  a  Board  and  Teachers'  room-  The 
teachers  are  thus  enabled  to  consult  with  one  another  in  respect  to 
matters  of  common  interest  in  the  conduct  of  their  several  schools. 

The  Supervisor  will  have  a  private  office,  and  the  former  Board 
room  will  become  the  general  office.  These  improvements  weio 
•undertaken  not  too  soon,  as  the  need  for  such  an  arrangement  has 
for  some  time  been  felt. 

The  heating  system  of  the  Academy  was  enlarged,  both  in  the 
boiler  capacity  and  radiating  surface  to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs. 
There  was  an  expenditure  of  $531.20  for  this  purpose. 

The  erection  of  an  escape  on  the  north  side  of  the  Academy 
building  at  a  cost  of  $710,  will  render  it  perfectly  safe  in  case  of 
fire.  All  the  other  schools  are  well  provided  with  exits  or  have  fire 
oscajios.  The  drill  by  the  pupils  is  constantly  practised,  and  all  pre- 
cautions have  been  token  to  guard  against  such  a  cat^istrophe  hap- 
pening in  our  schools  as  occurred  in  a  Montreal  school. 

The    Teactieks. 

The  te^ichera  have  in  the  past  year  been  zealous  in  the  perform- 
ance* of  their  duties,  and  continue  to  manifest  that  deep  interest  ifi 
the  welfare  of  the  children  which  is  essential  to  success  in  their 
work..  Halifax  may  well  be  proud  of  its  163  teachers  who  have 
proven  time  and  again  how  conscientious  and  faithful  they  are, 

Thoy  received  $6,750  more  in  salaries  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  the  Board  fully  recognized  that  die  salary  list  was  much  lower 
than  the  quality  of  the  work  warranted,  or  their  higli  scholarship, 
training  and  exporionce  might  fairly  demand.  A  petition  from  the 
tachors  rolutiv<'  to  their  salaries  was  presented  too  Lite  for  action^ 
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and  was  recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  succeeding 
Board.  The  changes  in  the  staff  of  teachers  in  the  various  schools 
are  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  Supervisor's  report. 

The  Halifax  Teachers'  Pension  Board  was  oi^anized  in  the  early 
part  of  the  school  yeax,  and  under  its  provisions  two  teachers  received 
pensions  and  retired  from  the  employ  of  the  School  Board  after  a 
lengthy  service  of  36  and  37  years  each.  93  officers  and  teachers  are 
contributors  to  the  pension  system. 

jANITOIiS. 

In  the  last  financial  year,  the  pay  for  the  23  janitors  amounted 
to  $6,45jl.90 — an  average  of  $280.52  per  year.  The  wages  paid  for 
this  very  important  service  are  entirely  too  low,  considering  how 
important  in  the  interests  of  the  children's  health  it  is  that  these 
duties  be  efficiently  and  carefully  attended  to.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Board  take  into  consideration  the  revision  of  the  scale  of 
pay  for  the  janitors. 

,  Evening  Schools. 

The  Board  in  February  last  opened  an  evening  school  in  the 
Acadian  Building,  with  three  teachers — the  enrolm,ent  and  attend- 
ance being  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  a  certain  number  of  boys  to  apply  for  evening  school  privileges, 
die  Board  opened  the  school  of  its  own  initiative,  and  the  young 
men  were  found  ready  and  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  offered.  Employers  of  labor  willingly  lent  their  assist- 
ance, aiwi  prizes  were  offered  which  stimulated  interest  on  the  part 
<ji  the  boys. 

Successful  evening  schools  for  girls  were  also  conducted  by 
teachers  of  St.  Mary's  School  and  at  College  Street  School. 

The  visits  of  commissioners  and  citizens  to  all  these  schools 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  this  phase  of  school  activity. 

KecQgnizing  the  importance  of  extending  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  these  schools,  to  those  whose  early  education  had  been 
neglected  and  who  had  learned  in  the  school  of  experience  to  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  education,  the  Board  authorized  the  holding  of 
auch  schools  in  Acadian  and  Bloomfield  schools  for  boys,  and  in 
Alexandra  school  for  girls,  during  the  winter  months  of  1907-8, 
the  sdiools  to  open  in  November. 

The  School  Board  also  co-operated  with  the  Council  of  Public 
Instraction  through  the  Department  of  Technical  Education,  in 
establishing  a  local  technical  school  in  Halifax. 
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Manual   Tbaining  School. 

The  work  of  the  school  for  mechanic  and  domestic  science  was 
most  satisfactory  during  the  year.  There  is  a  demand  for  an 
extension  of  this  teaching  to  more  pupils  of  grades  seven  and  eight 
A  room  should  be  set  apart  for  laundry  work,  and  training  in  foi^ 
work  should  be  offered  to  the  boys. 

Mbdicai-   and   Dbntal    Inspection. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  directed  to  the  importance  of 
medical  and  dental  inspection  of  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  The 
Board's  Act  was  amended  so  that  its  cost  might  be  legally  incurred. 
Drs.  A.  K.  Cimningham  and  F.  V.  Woodbury  were  appointed  to 
ccnduct  the  medical  inspection.  In  their  first  two  months  of  vfori 
before  the  holidays  they  examined  2,372  pupils,  and  found  83  under 
treatment  for  various,  affections  and  recommended  219  more  for 
treatment.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis  there  are  probably  800  to 
1,000  children  attending  the  city  schools  requiring  immediate 
medical  attention. 

The  dentists  of  the  city  having  offered  to  provide  the  neceaBary 
dental  inspection  of  the  pupils,  their  services  were  accepted.  They 
expect  to  begin  their  examination  early  in  the  school  year. 

The  need  and  importance  of  this  work  is  so  manifest  ^enever 
once  entered  upon  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  ^  making  such 
inspection  compulsory  at  least  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  province. 

Physical  Exebcises. 

The  report  of  the  cadet  corps  committee  shows  a  maintained 
interest.  Through  the  courtesy  of  General  Drury  the  cadets  ^we 
enabled  to  engage  in  sub-target  practice.  An  hour  on  another  after 
noon  is  set  apart  for  physical  instruction,  and  a  course  of  15  leflfloni 
in  this  instruction  has  also  been  arranged  for  the  girls  of  the  Ugk 
school  grades. 

Halifax  Academy. 

Shortly  before  the  summer  vacation  the  Board  suffered  the  less 
by  death,  of  Mr.  William  T.  Kennedy,  the  principal  of  the  Halifax 
Academy,  who  had  for  twenty-nine  years  served  as  teacher  and  prio 
cipal  in  the  city  schools,  discharging  his  duties  in  every  department 
of  work  with  exemplary  faithfulness.  The  history  of  the  Academy 
was  one  of  continued  prosperity  under  his  able  management  Mi"- 
S.  A.  Morton  was  promoted  from  vice-principal  to  principal,  Mr.  i- 
W.  Logan  becoming  vice-principal.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  R 
McCarthy  created  another  vacancy.  Messrs.  Trefry  and  Bancroft 
were  appointed  to  the  staff.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  Ha^ 
the  Board  was  able,  notwithstanding  its  loss  of  teachers,  to  fill  *> 
acceptably  the  places  vacated. 


^ 
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The  total  cost  of  the  academy  for  the  year  was  $11,214.80,  of 
which  the  city  contributed  $8,972.61.  The  cost  per  pupil  was 
$30.72.  There  were  366  pupils  in  attendance — 154  boys  and  211 
girls.  There  were  286  daily  present  on  an  average.  The  public 
examination,  which  was  most  successful,  enabled  the  commissioners 
and  parents  to  more  closely  study  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  "  D  "  classes  in  the  Academy  compelled 
the  Board  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  grade  "  D  "  work  in  Morris 
Street  School  in  addition  to  the  classes  carried  on  in  Alexandra  and 
Bloomfield  Schools.  This  plan  has  thus  far  met  with  unvarying 
success. 

Vacation    Schoomi. 

The  supervised  playgrounds  or  vacation  schools  opened  by  the 
Hittlifax  Branch  of  the  Local  Council  of  Wbmen  the  previous  year, 
was  continued  last  summei:,  and  the  Board  made  a  grant  of  $150  to 
meet  part  of  the  expenses  of  teachers.  These  schools  were  held  in 
Bloomfield  grounds,  and  in  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School  ground  and 
Grafton  Park.  Miss  Ford  again  acted  as  the  skilful  superintendent 
of  the  work.  The  vacation  school  has  amply  justified  its  existence 
in  Halifax. 

SuMMEB  Holidays. 

I  wish  to  state  again  my  conviction  that  in  cities  and  towns  of 
the  province  the  school  boards  should  be  empowered  to  grant  two 
months'  vacation  without  deduction  of  government  grant. 

f 

Beautifying    School   Gsounds. 

In  many  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  and  pupils  take  pride  in 
beautifying  their  groimds  and  cultivating  school  gardens.  This 
practice  is  worthy  of  all  conmiendation  and  should  be  encouraged. 
A  very  great  interest  was  taken  by  the  children  in  growing  plants 
from  seeds  supplied  them  by  a  committee  of  the  Women's  Council  in 
the  spring.  The  competition  was  very  keen  in  many  cases,  and  the 
prizes  awarded  were  well  deserved. 

Savings    Banks. 

The  establishment  of  School  Savings  Banks  has  been  begun  in 
our  schools,  though  the  inauguration  of  such  a  policy  met  with 
opposition  from  some  unexpected  quarters.  I  look  confidently  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  there  will  be  a  savings  bank  in  connection  with 
each  school.  The  practical  lessons  of  thrift  and  economy  tend  to 
make  scholars  more  independent,  self-reliant  and  manly.  It  gives 
them  courage  to  enter  life's  battles  conscious  of  a  reserve  force. 
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Gbneral    Comments. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  revise  tlie  regulations  of  the 
l^ard  now  out  of  print. 

The  public  examinations  of  the  various  schools  were  conducted 
afi  usual  by  the  commissioners;  and  in  the  high  schools  and  same 
common  schools,  prizes  were  distributed  to  successful  pupils,  and 
interesting  exercises  held  in  connection  therewith. 

The  Assembly  Halls  were  utilized  for  the  holding  of  lectures  and 
entertainments,  alike  interesting  and  iustruotive. 

Arbor  Day  was  duly  observed  by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  the 
teachers  drew  lessons  tlierefrom  in  the  course  of  their  school  work. 

The  patriotic  exercises  on  Empire  Day  were  especially  well  con- 
ducted, and  reflected  credit  on  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  schools  were  favored  by  a  visit  from  four  British  school 
teachers  last  winter.  The  exchange  of  views  was  very  helpful.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  note  that  after  visiting  other  parts  of  Canada  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  our  schools  compared  very  favorably  with 
those  which  they  visited.  One  teacher,  a  principal  of  a  very  large 
school  in  an  important  centre  in  England,  mentioned  na  our  weakest 
aubjects,  singing,  especially  voice  production  and  needlework  among 
the  girls.  As  was  stated  in  the  Chairman's  inaugural  address,  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  systematic  teaching  of  music  in  our 
schools. 

It  is  important  that  stress  should  be  constantly  laid  upon  the 
teacher  of  the  importance  to  the  child  of  continued  practice  in  writ- 
ing. There  is  not  suihcient  drill  in  the  principles  of  penmanship, 
nor  can  there  be  any  real  teaching  in  this  subject  without  the  giving 
of  whole  arm,  free  and  muscular  movements.  Finger  movements,  on 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  depend,  are  not  sufScienu 
Neatness  and  accuracy  in  all  the  written  exercises  of  the  school 
should  be  insisted  on.  A  legible  handwriting  is  really  elemental  in 
education.  It  is  necessary,  as  well,  that  teachers  should  be  trained 
thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  penmanship  when  attending  the 
Normal  Schools. 

A  reform  in  our  school  system,  that  should  be  established  at  an 
early  date,  is  the  organization  of  two  ungraded  departments,  with 
expert  teachers^  who  would  be  able  to  instruct  the  pupils  who  are 
behind  their  grades  and  are  handicapped  by  physical  defects,  and 
who  have  lost  any  incentive  for  work  they  might  have  had.  Medical 
inspection  will  demonstrate  more  fully  what  an  important  service 
such  departments  could  render. 
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The  faithful  an.d  efficient  services  of  Supervisor  MaoKay  and 
Secretary  Wilson  have  been  borne  testimony  to  year  after  yeat. 
Their  unflagging  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the.schools,  and  the  willing 
assistance  they  give  to  the  Board  in  all  matters  that  come  before  the 
•commissioners^  are  most  marked  and  much  appreciated* 


Respectfully  submitted^ 


ARTHUE  S.  BARNSTEAD, 

Chcdmum. 


II.— SUPERVISOR'S   REPORT. 

To  THE  BOAKD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  CiTY  OF  HALIFAX  : 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on 
the  Halifax  Public  Schools  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst,  1907  : 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
Conspectus. 


Kind  of  School. 

No.  of 
DeptB. 

No.  of  Teachers  and  Class  of  License. 

Academy 

9 

[  4,  Class  A. 
3,      •*    B. 

1  1,     "    c. 

I.  1,  Unlicensed  Assistants— Specialist  in  Drawing. 

St.  Patrick»s(iirl8'High 
School 

3 

r  2,  Class  A. 
I  1,      *'     B. 

Coronaon* 

142 

1 

1 

(  9,  Class  A. 

167.      "     B. 

161,      "    C.                                                                  ^ 

I  6,      *'     1). 

JrCindersartiiii 

1 

1 .  Class  C. 

Reformatory 

1 

4 

r  3,  Class  C. 

\   1,  Unlicensed  Assistant. 

.3 

1 

[   2,  Class  B. 

■'    I,  Specialist  in  Domestic  Science,  Diploma, 

[            South  Kensington,  Eng. 

Drawing 

1 

1,  Class  B. 

Total 

163 

'Included  here  are  three  high  school  departments,  one  at  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School,  one  at 


in^  of  the  Gi-ado  o  classea  in  the  Academy,  Grade  D  departments  wore  opened  in  Alexandra 
and  Blooniflcld  Pohooln  for  thone  living  in  the  vicinity  of  thejie  schools,  and  who  had  pas^od 
tlie  Academy  Entrance  Examination,  and  also  for  pupils  from  any  part  of  the  city  who  bad 
failed  in  the  Academy  Entrance  Examination,  but  who  notwithstanding  would  do  better  work 
in  a  higher  grade  than,  in  repeating  for  another  year  with  the  ^ime  teacher,  the  work  of  Grade 
vni.  By  this  arrangement  the  adv-antages  of  subdivision  of  labor  are  extended  to  Grade 
VI U  of  those  schools.  Thus  there  were  six  teacheri*  in  the  common  schools  who  devoted  half 
Cbelr  time  to  high  school  work. 

10 
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The  number  of  teachers  of  the  Tarioas  grades  in  each  school  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Aoademy   

AcftdUa 

Africville 

Albro  Street    

Alexandra  ..  ..4   

Bloomfteld 

College  Street 

Compton  Arenue 

Gooa  Shepherd 

Industrial 

LeMarohaot  Street 

Manual  Training 

Mary  villa 

Morris  Street 

Orphanage  (Prot. ) , 

Orphanage  (R.  C.) 

Quinpool  Road 

Richmond 

St.  Joseph's 

St.  Mary's,  Boys* 

St.  Mary's,  Girls'      

St.  Patrick's,  Boys* 

St.  Patrick's,  Girls' 

St.  Patrick's  Home 

Tower  Road 

Young  Street 

Special  Drawing  Teacher. 


Totals 


1 


1 

i 


1 
1 

3 
2 


1 


15 


3 

1 


7 
6 
3 
2 
6 


I 
2 

1 

7 


2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 


2 
2 

1 


74 


1 

o 


I 

1 


3 
6 
5 

4 
3 
1 
1 
3 

■  •  ■ 

1 
3 
1 

»  • 

1 
2 

4 
4 
5 
4 
6 
1 
2 
4 


1 

O 


e 

8 


66 


i 
1 
1 
1 


3 


0 


9 
3 

1 

11 

14 
ft 
7 

10 
1 
1 
4 
3 
2 

12 
I 
i 
6 

4 

•» 
I 

8 

10 

12 

14 

2 

4 

0 

1 

163 


These  departments  were  all  in  session  throughout  the  whole 
school  year,  except  one  at  Albro  St.  School.  This  temporary  depart- 
ment was  in  session  during  May  and  June. 
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TABLE  I. 

Abstract  of  Tmacbwub'  Rsturns  of  thb  Common  Schools,  KiMDtfiOAKTBks  and 

Rkfohmatorxi^  fob  1905  and  1906. 


8 

• 


^•** 

fl 


A.  (Aoademic)  .. 

B.  (Fint-olaaa)    . 

C.  (Second-olaas) 

D.  (Third-olMs)  . 


V 


A.  (Academic)  . . 

B.  (Firet-ciass) . . 

C.  (Secood-claas) 

D.  (Third-clMs)  . 


s 

o 
H 


Male 

Female 

No  of  Departments 


Haviog  Kornnal  School  Diploma 

No.  of  teaching  days « 

Na  of  papila  enrolled 

No.  orer  15  y^n  of  age 

Na  onder  15  yean  of  age 

No.  of  Boys 

No.  of  GirU 

Grand  total  days'  attendance 

Average  present  daily 

Percentage  of  attendance 

No.  of  pupils  daily  present  with  each  teacher 

on  an  average 

Cost  per  pupil 


1906. 


6 
5 
3 
1 


•1 
•61 


67 
2 


16 
131 
146 


81 

206 

8085 

261 

7824 

4033 

4022 

1207878 

6928 

73.3 

40. 
$15.07 


1906. 

Increase. 

8 

2 

6 

1 

2 

•  •  «  « 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

62 

1 

63 

■  •  «  • 

4 

2 

17 

2 

131 

.  • . . 

148 

2 

83 

2 

206 

8076 

264 

3 

7811 

4004 

4071 

49 

1168096 

5707 

70.6 

38.5 

•  •  .  • 

$16.58 

$1.51 

Decrease. 


10 

•  • 

1» 
5(r 


39782 
221 

2.T 

1.5 


*The  High  School  Deitartments  of  St.  Patrick's  Qirls'  School  are  omitted  here. 

In  comparing  the  school  years  ending  1906  and  1907  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  enrolment  for  the  last  year  ahows  a  slight  decrease 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  a  very  great  decrease.     This  was 
owing  to  an  unn^ual  prevalence  of  epidemics,  particularly  of  smalU 
pox,  and  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  vaccination. 
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TABLE  II. 
Abstract  of  High  School  O&adu. 


County  Academy  : 

Grade  D 

"     C 

••     B 

Totals 

High  Schools : 

Grade  D 

**     C 

*•     B 

Totals 

Academy —Cost  per  pupil 

High  Schools  —Cost  per  pupil  . . . 

•  ♦  ♦ 


1906. 


146 
132 
114 


392 


111 
39 
16 


166 


127  83 
26  00 


1907. 


147 
111 
107 


365 


116 
29 
19 


164 


$30.72 
26.75 


Increase. 


6 
3 


$2.89 

.75 


Decraue. 


.  •  •  « 

7 


27 


10 
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TABLE  IV. -ACADEMY. 

Provincial  Examination  RuulU, 


1906. 

1907. 

Grade. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No.applied 
for  exam- 
ination. 

Obtained 
Grade  ap- 
plied for. 

Obtained 
some 
Grade. 

No. 
Enrolled. 

No.applied 
for  Exam- 
ination. 

Obtained 
Grade  ap- 
plied for. 

Obtained 
■otno 
Orade. 

D 

G 

146 
132 
114 

93 

84 
67 

83 
80 
62 

83 
83 
67 

147 
HI 
107 

83 
71 
66 

74 
55 
47 

74 

e9 

B 

Ci 

Total  . 

392 

244 

225 

233 

365 

220 

176 

906 

1906. 

Per  cent,  applying  for  examination     62 

'*  oi  B's  obtaining  grade  applied  for 92 

of  C's  **  "'  95 

of  Ds  •'  "  90 

**  of  all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for   92 

*'  enrolled  pupils  '*  **  ....  67 


im. 

63 
.  71 

77 
89 
80 
48 
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TABLE   V. 

St.  Patrick's  Girls*  High  School. 

Provincial  tSxamination  Ref^uLta^ 


1906. 


1907. 


Grade. 

No, 
Enrolled. 

No  applied 
for  Exam- 
ination. 

Obtained 
Grade 
sought. 

Obtained 
some 
Grade. 

• 

1 

49 
29 
19 

No.  applied 
for  ExJMU- 
ination. 

Obtained 
Grade 
nought. 

Obtained 
aome 
Grade. 

D 

51 
30 
16 

30 
23 
13 

13 
20 
13 

46 

13 
23 
13 

22 
18 
15 

15 
13 
13 

15 

C 

B 

17 
15 

Total. 

97 

06 

4 

97 

55 

41 

47 

Per  cent,  applyine  for  examination  

**       -  of  B  8  obtaining  grade  applied 


for, 


t906. 

68 

100 

OI    v/n  .....        .........o/ 

of  D's        "  "  43 

of  all  candidates  obtaining  grade  applied  for 70 

of  enrolled  pupila      *•  **  47 


1907. 
66 
86 
72 
6» 
74 
42 


MifiCELLANlOUS. 


St.  Patrick's  Boya'  School 

Alexandra  School 

Eloomfield 


(( 


No  examined  for  1).  No.  tucce»»/tU, 

7  6 

16  12 

12  10 


Academy. 

There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  the  work  of  the  Academy 
during  the  past  year. 

Miss  MacDonald  has  shown  remarkably  good  judgment  in  the 
management  of  the  Commercial  Department.  There  seems  to  be 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  that  banishes  frivolity  and 
conduces  to  serious,  honest  work.  Miss  MacDonald  has  proved 
pretty  conclusively  that  it  pays  the  student  before  taking  up  her 
course  to  secure  a  grade  B  certificate  with  as  high  marks  as  possible 
in  English  ;  otherwise  her  subsequent  progress  will  be  slow  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  student  whose  commercial  course  is  founded  on 
a  good  preliminary  academic  course  of  three  years,  will,  one  year 
after  graduation,  be  able  tx>  command  a  much  higher  salary  than  the 
student  who  otherwise  graduates  two  years  earlier.  Hereafter, 
therefore,  no  student  will  be  encouraged  to  enter  this  department 
until  after  completing  the  regular  high  school  course. 

High  School  Examinations. 

The  old  cdstom  of  having  a  public  examination  of  the  Academy 
was  revived  this  year.  The  attendance  of  parents  and  educationists 
was  very  satisfactory.      An  excellent  opportunity   was  given  to  the 
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merabers  of  the  School  Board  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
teachers,  and  of  forming  some  idea  of  the  internal  management  of  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  public  schools.  The  result  would 
naturally  be  an  increased  interest  in  the  high  school  work,  a  better 
understanding  of  its  vital  importance  to  the  community,  and  of  the 
substantial  backing  it  has  among  all  classes  of  the  ratepayers. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  that  the  regular  work 
of  the  school  is  more  or  less  disturbed  at  a  critical  time,  so  that  the 
chances  of  the  weaker  students  at  the  Provincial  High  School  Exami- 
nations are  lessened.  If  parents  and  members  of  the  School  Boani 
would  occasionally  visit  the  high  schools  and  see  the  pupils  and 
teachers  at  their  regular  work,  they  would  form  clearer  conceptions 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  management,  and  possibly  encourage 
good  everyday  work  rather  than  an  occasional  showy  performance. 

Premature  Ending  of  School  Life. 

In  1906  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  334  out  of  559  high  school 
pupils,  that  is  about  62  per  cent.,  applied  for  Provincial  High  School 
certificates ;  in  1907  there  were  only  310  out  of  529,  or  about  fifty- 
eight  per  cent.  Of  those  who,  at  some  time  of  the  year,  entered 
upon  high  school  work  there  were  219,  who,  before  the  clase,  had 
either  left  school,  or  who  were  not  prepared  to  be  examined  on  the 
year's  work.  The  causes  for  this  defection  of  42  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained,  so  that  a  remedy  might  be 
applied. 

We  know  that  many,  owing  to  economic  home  conditions,  are 
obliged  to  leave  school  at  about  the*  age  of  fourteen,  in  order  to 
assist  in  that  most  general  and  fundamental  of  all  human  purposes, 
the  providing  of  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  But  they  do  so  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  for  durintj  the  period  from  14  to  17,  their  earning 
power  is  very  small,  and  they  lase  the  three  most  valuable  yeare  of 
preparation  for  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  The  w^ork  in  which 
they  engage  is  usually  of  such  a  nature  that  mental  development  is 
arrested,  while  either  no  manual  skill  is  secured,  or,  it  is  in  such  nar- 
row lines  as  actually  to  unfit  for  any  new  occupations  ;  so  that  they 
Are  doomed  for  life  to  the  lowest  forms  of  manual  labor. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  greater  number  who  leave  school  pre- 
maturely, or  fail  to  get  from  it  all  they  should,  do  so  because  the 
course  of  study  does  not  sufficiently  appeal  to  the  interests,  activities, 
and  aspirations  that  prevail  at  that  time  of  life.  Frcebel  tells  us 
that  "  experience  shows  that  external  activity  interspersed  in  intel- 
lectual work  strengthens,  not  only  the  body,  but  in  a  very  marked 
degree  the  mind,  in  its  various  phases  of  development  To  learn  a 
thing  in  life  and  through  doing  is  more  developing,  cultivating,  and 
strengthening,  than  to  learn  it  merely  through  the  verbal  communi- 
cation of  ideas." 
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There  was  a  time  whea,  for  the  great  majority,  the  occupations 
of  the  home  gave  reality  to  the  information  received  at  school.  But, 
city  life,  and  machinery,  and  social  customs,  have  deprived  the 
children  of  those  efficiency-developing  occupations,  and  doomed 
them  to  a  lop-sided,  bookish  education,  which  fails  (to  satisfy  their 
natural  instincts,  and  so  they  leave  school.  It  is  evident  that  the 
<;hanges  in  modern  conditions  demand  corresponding  changes  in  our 
educational  system.  Dr.  Kapflf  tells  us  that  "  our  present  school  is 
only  a  'learning'  school.  The  school  of  the  future  must  be  an 
*'  education  "  school,  in  which  bodily  work  will  have  its  place.  The 
secondary  schools*  are  now  as  much  out  of  date  as  flint-locked 
nmskets. 


}} 


For  the  95  per  cent,  who  cannot,  or  do  not  prepare  for  the  pro- 
fessions or  for  college,  there  comes  a  time  when  work  and  schooling 
should  be  combined,  when,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupils,  their 
cultural  studies  would  be  prolonged  if  they  felt  that  at  the  same  time 
they  were  becoming  industrially  more  efficient,  or  if  part  of  the  day 
could  be  devoted  to  bread- winning  occupations.  This  problem  has 
been  solvei  in  the  continuation  schools  of  Germany.  The  tendency 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  large 
industrial  schools,  where  it  is  found  that  vocational  training  is  fully 
as  productive  of  discipline  and  bread-winning  as  was  the  older  cul- 
tural course,  in  which  studies  were  sometimes  selected  largely  because 
they  were  difficult  and  not  directly  useful.  In  the  past  we  have 
been  too  much  engaged  in  teaching,  not  pupils,  but  subjects.  The 
modern  idea  of  education  is  that  it  should  produce  social  and  indus- 
trial efficiency'  in  the  great  majority,  rather  than  give  a  so-called 
advanced  education  to  the  few  who  can  afford  the  time. 

Cadet  Corps. 

The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  Academy  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  It 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  boys  of  grade  IX  from 
Alexandra,  Bloomfield,  Morris  St.,  and  St.  Patrick's  Boys'  schools. 
Principal  Morton  and  Mr.  Logan  deserve  much  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  they  managed  the  affairs  of  the  corps,  even  to  the  minutest 
details.'  Their  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  boys  and  by 
the  School  Board. 

It  is  expected  that  hereafter  the  exercises  will  be  more  general  in 
their  character,  consisting  of  fundamental  physical  drill  adapted  to 
teachers  and  to  high  school  girls  as  well  as  to  boys.  As  soon  as  the 
teachers  are  properly  drilled,  the  simpler  forms  of  physical  exercises 
will  be  extended  to  the  common  school  classes. 

The  mind  is  so  dependent  upon  the  body  for  its  proper  function- 
ing that  it  becomes  the  teacher  s  fundamental  duty  to  care  for  the 
child's  health.     Attention  must,  therefore,  be  paid   to  his  physical 
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adjustment,  to  hygiene,  to  physical  culture.  It  seems  strange  that. 
so  important  and  so  obvious  a  truth  should  have  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  attention  of  our  educationists,  or  at  least  should  not  have 
been  properly  emphasized  by  them,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  educational  matters,  improvement*  should  be  pressed  upon  us 
from  without,  rather  than  that  they  should  have  originated  within 
the  profession.  However,  it  is  gratif3'ing  to  find  that  hereafter  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  perfecting  the  body  so  as  to  make  it  "the 
ready  servant  of  the  will,"  capable  of  doing  "  with  ease  and  pleasure 
all  the  work  that  as  a  mechanism  it  is  capable  of." 

I  submit  herewith  Principal  Morton's  report  on  the  Cadet  Corps: 


(( 


To  Superviaor  McKay: 


Halziaz  Gountt  Acadeict,  January  7,  1908. 


The  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
cadet  corps.  The  boys  seemed  to  realize  thtft  the  physical  exercise  involved 
in  the  drill  was  beneficial,  and  that  the  habits  of  prompt  obedience  to  word* 
of  command  and  of  orderly  conduct  were  a  valuable  part  of  education. 

Several  of  the  school  officials  and  military  authorities  showed  their  inter- 
est by  being  present  at  parades,  by  offering  prizes  for  competition  in  shoots 
ing,  and  in  other  ways.  Four  companies  were  formed  from  the  boys  of  the 
Academy  and  High  School  departments  of  the  other  schools,  and  wen 
drilled  by  Sergeant-Major  Lockhart,  who,  let  me  add,  continues  to  give 
every  satisfaction.  The  number  of  cadets  has  increased  from  year  to  year* 
and  is  now  so  large  that  the  income  from  the  Cogswell  bequest  is  inadequaifl 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  corps.  There  are  indications  that  the  Militia 
Department  will  co-operate  with  the  School  Board  and  bear  a  share  of  the 
necessary  outlay.  I  should  like  to  see  a  full  suit  given  to  each  cadet.  A 
boy  would  not  then  be  required  to  wear  a  uniform  passed  down  to  him  by 
boys  of  former  years.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  immediately 
practicable.  A  suggestion  has  been  made — and  I  beg  respectfully  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Cadet  committee  to  it — ^that  a  new  pattern  of  stocking* 
say,  a  plain  gray,  be  bought  in  large  quantities  by  the  School  Board,  and 
sold  to  the  boys  at  cost,  or  even  under  cost.  This  stocking  would  serve 
for  use  at  drill  and  for  every-day  wear,  and  be  bought  at  a  price  no  higher 
than  that  ordinarily  paid.  This  suggestion  could  be  acted  upon  now,  and 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  boys  of  the  next  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  MORTON." 

The  following  additional  interesting  facts  are  from  the  Academy 
Annual  : 

"  The  prospects  for  this  year  are  most  encouraging.  Under  our  two 
capable  drill  masters,  the  corps  is  showing  a  noticeable  improvement  every 
week,  and  ere  the  end  of  the  season  will  reach  a  high  degree  of  efficiency- 
General  Drury,  the  officer  commanding  in  the  Maritime  Ptovinces^  and 
Major  Maclnnes,  his  chief  staff  officer,  have  perfected  arrangements  where- 
by drill  of  a  somewhat  different  nature  from  what  we  now  have  will  be 
carried  out  during  the  winter  months.  They  propose  that  after  Christmas 
half  the  corps  take  physical  exercise,  in  the  military  gymnasium  on  Cogs- 
well Street,  while  the  other  half  are  practising  with  the  sub-target  gnns  in 
the  Armories  one  week,  and  that  the  next  week  the  two  sections  exchange. 
Most  of  the  boys  have  fallen  in  with  this  proposal,  and  we  hope  tiiat  those 
who  have  not  handed  in  their  names  can  be  persuaded  to  become  enrolled. 
We  should  like  every  boy  to  enter  of  his  own  free  will,  and  be  regular  in  his 
t 
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attendance  upon  the  classes.  To  keep  up  interest  in  the  gun  practce.  Major 
Maclnnes  has  offered  small  prizes  for  the  best  shooting  every  fortnight.  A 
winner  will  be  handicapped,  and  thus  his  chance  of  capturing  a  prize  a 
second  time  will  be  lessened.  A  prize,  therefore,  will  be  open  to  any  boy 
capable  of  making  a  good  record. 

Besides  this,  they  are  providing  a  gymnastic  class  for  senior  cadets, 
conducted  in  the  military  gymnasium  by  Sergeant-Major  Leon,  on  Wednes- 
days, from  5  to  6  p.  m.    About  forty  boys  will  take  advantage  of  this  class. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  state  what  is  being  done  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  girls.  Instructors  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  will 
undertake  to  give  physical  exercises  at  a  small  cost  per  pupil,  so  small, 
indeed,  that  the  School  Board  will  likely  pay  the  whole  of  it.  The  drills 
will  be  on  Wednesday  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  on  Thursday,  in  the  Joseph 
Howe  Hall.  The  girls  will  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  will  meet  in 
the  hall  nearest  their  homes,  or  the  most  convenient  for  them.  These  exer- 
cises will  be  fifteen  in  number,  and  will  begin  in  January. 


The  New  High  School  Programme  of  Studies. 

1.  There  are  eight  subjects  in  each  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
years.  Of  these,  English  and  any  other  five  subjects  are  imperative. 
In  a  grade  IX  class  of  21  pupils,  each  pupil  might  have  a  curriculum 
of  his  own,  diiferent  from  that  of  every  other  member  of  his  class, 
with  nothing  in  common  with  the  whole  class  except  English.  Grades 
X  and  XI  are  each  capable  of  forming  41  different  curricula.  Of 
course  anything  like  this  would  never  occur. 

2.  "  Two  hours  shall  be  given  at  examination  for  each  paper." 
Very  few  pupils  in  grade  IX  can  hold  their  attention  to  one  subject 
for  two  hours  continuously.  To  ask  a  pupil  of  that  grade  for  more 
than  one  hour  of  sustained  attention  is  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring 
his  health.  Fortunately,  very  few  pupils  will  make  the  attempt. 
Such  a  rule  would  be  all  right  for  college  students. 

3.  "  No  candidate  shall  write  upon  more  than  six  subjects  of 
any  grade."  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  attainments  among  pupils. 
In  every  element  that  makes  for  scholarship,  memory,  reasoning 
power,  interest,  diligence,  receptiveness,  etc.,  the  pupils  of  an  average 
school  range  from  A  to  Z.  If  the  dullest  pupil  can  write  on  vsix 
subjects,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  better  ones  can  more  easily  write 
on  seven,  or  even  ten.  The  "  lock-step  "  system  is  a  great  injury  to 
our  schools,  as  it  leads  to  a  deadening  uniformity, — unduly  stimu- 
lating the  weaker  pupils  to  make  them  keep  up  with  the  average, 
and  keeping  ba<;k  the  abler  ones  until  they  form  habits  of  idleness. 

4.  There  is  no  history  in  grade  IX.  In  grade  VII  we  have  the 
leading  features  of  Canadian  history  ;  in  grade  VIII  an  outline  his- 
tory of  the  British  Empire.  A  large  number  of  pupils  leave  school 
from  grade  IX,  eventually  to  become  citizens  of  Canada  with  prac- 
tically   no    knowledge    of    civics  or   Canadian   History.     Even    the 
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conventional  va,\wi  of  such  subjects  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
nnyoue. 

5.  Euclidean  geometry  is  omitted  from  grade  IX.  This  would 
he  very  satisfactory  if  the  Mechanical  Drawing,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute,  contained  more  practical  geometry,  pro- 
blems, etc. 

6.  The  time  given  to  English  in  comparison  to  other  subjects  has 
been  reduced.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  only  subject  that  is  made 
imperative,  but  at  the  Provincial  Examinations  there  will,  hereafter, 
be  only  one  paper  devoted  to  it,  while  in  the  old  program  two  papers 
were  required.  In  this  change  the  fundamental  importance  of  a 
ready  command  of  good  English,  and  the  cultural  value  of  the  study 
of  English  Literature  have  evidently  been  under-rated. 

7.  Drawing  is  omitted  from  grade  X.  In  other  countries  where 
the  essential  conditions  of  industrial  success  are  understood,  drawing 
receives  much  more  attention  than  in  our  now  program. 

8.  Physiology  is  omitted  from  grade  XL  This  is  most  unfor- 
tunate for  three  reewions.  (a)  "  Sanitary  science  and  the  public 
health  can  be  advanced  only  as  they  are  supported  by  public  opinion, 
which  appreciates  the  nature  of  the  problems  involved,  the  frequent 
duty  of  subordinating  personal  liberty  to  the  public  good,  and  the 
importance  of  rendering  hearty  support  to  public  officials  in  the  dis- 
charge of  difficult  and  often  delicate  tasks."  Pupils  in  grade  XI, 
after  having  studied  physics  and  chemistry,  are  able  to  profit  to  some 
extent  by  lessons  in  physiology  and  hygienic  science.  Such  pupils, 
although  not  numerous  would,  on  becoming  citizens,  so  far  influence 
public  opinion  as  to  make  it  possible,  even  easy,  for  Boards  of 
Health  and  civic  officials  to  carry  out  hygienic  regulations  and 
iniproveuientN. 

(6).  With  physiology  left  out  of  the  High  School  Program,  the 
spirit  of  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  the  evils  of  intemperance 
is  parth-  ignon-d. 

(c).  The  most  of  our  tcjicliers  pass  through  grade  XL  With 
physology  omitted  from  that  grade  they  will  be  lacking  in  that 
knowledge  of  hygienic  laws,  without  which  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  teach.  A  teacher  who  has  never  studied  the  social  and 
economic  injuries  resulting  from  outstanding  conditions  cannot 
properly  instruct  children  in  hygiene,  nor  will  she  cultivate  in  them 
habits  of  health  upon  which  so  much  of  their  present  happiness  and 
future  efficiency  depends.  The  omission  of  such  a  subject  is.  there- 
fore, very  surprising. 
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9.  Any  subject,  except  English,  may  be  omitted  by  any  pupils. 
As  our  teachers  receive  their  education  in  our  high  schools,  and  as 
they  cannot  take  more  than  six  subjects  at  the  examination,  they  will 
be  found  lacking,  some  in  one  subject,  some  in  another,  without  any 
necessary  uniformity  ;  for  instance,  a  young  lady  wishing  to  teach 
may  be  totally  ignorant  of  geometry,  or  of  science,  or  of  history,  or 
know  almost  nothing  of  arithmetic.  This  absurd  anomaly  is  pre- 
vented in  other  countries  by  restricting  the  elective  principle.  In 
the  new  course  for  the  Boston  schools,  40  out  of  76  points  necessary 
for  a  diploma  are  imperative.  The  imperative  subjects  include 
English,  history,  science,  etc.  Thirty -six  poins  are  optional,  thus 
giving  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  classics, 
science,  or  any  other  subjects. 

There  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  thoroughness  in  a  few  sub- 
jects is  the  ideal  at  which  the  schools  should  aim.  This  educational 
fallacy  leads  to  a  narrow,  unscientific  program  of  studies.  The 
opposite  theory,  that  education  consists  merely  in  acquiring  know-^^ 
ledge,  leads  to  a  congested  program,  and  is  even  worse  than  the  first 
fallacy.  The  correct  idea  is  thoroughness  in  the  essentials  of  many 
subjects,  outline  knowledge  properly  correlated  and  organized — these 
outlines  becoming  gradually  fuller  and  better  organized  as  the  pupil's 
education  advances.  This  is  the  ideal  to  which  all  educational 
experts  are  tending.* 

Although  in  some  respect-s  the  new  program  is  a  reversion 
rather  than  an  evolution,  yet  it  is  so  much  indebted  to 
the  old  one  that,  in  spite  of  the  defects  noted  above,  it  is  greatly 
i^uperior  to  any  of  the  programs  suggested  by  the  famous  Committee 
of  Ten. 


Common  Schools. 

The  usual  standard  of  honest,  faithful,  steady  work  has  been 
maintained  by  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  The  traditional 
routine  of  ordinary  school  work  was,  perhaps,  followed  too  much  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  conscious  and  continuous  study,  effort 
and  experiment  after  improved  methods  This  is,  of  course,  a  natural 
tendency ;  any  evils  arising  from  it  might   be  averted    by  a  longer 


***Teach  first  tho  most  salient  qualities  or  character  of  things  and  thereafter  iili  in  until  the 

the  content  in  consciouness  equals  the  content  of  the  thing  or  subject  taughL      Education 

must  be  not  only  intensive  and  exact,  but  extensive  in  respect  of  the  material  of  knowledge. 

Rnooarage  contact  with  all  forms  of  existence,  and  promote  all  forms  of  natural  activity.' 

.  a.  fiaurie. 
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course  of  professional  training,  or  by  a  systematic  series  of  teachers' 
meetings  and  model  lessons. 

There  were  forty  departments  with  60,  or  over  60,  pupils 
enrolled.  There  were  fourteen  departments  with  over  80.  The 
over-crowding  was  felt  most  in  Alexandra,  Bloomfield,  Compton 
Avenue,  and  Quinpool  Road  schools.  St.  Patrick'?^  Girls'  school 
also  had  several  departments  with  too  many  pupils,  but  the  new 
building  now  gives  all  the  needed  accommodation. 


BLot)M FIELD  School. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  from  427  to  498.  There  has 
been  much  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  development  of  the  social  instincts  of  the  pupils. 
The  teachers  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  children's  out-door  sports, 
selecting  games,  and  liking  part  in  them,  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  their  spontaneity.  Thus  there  exists  between  teachers 
and  pupils  a  cordial  sympathy  that  reacts  most  favorably  in  the 
school  room. 

I  submit  a  short  report  from  Principal  Brunt  regarding  the  school 
library  : 

Bloomfield  School,  January  10th,  lOOS. 

Mb.  A.  MoKat,  Supervisor  of  SehooU. 

Dkab  Sa, — I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  our  school  library.     Our  twatM- 
of  income  is  largely  from  subscriptions  and  concerts. 

Subscriptions  to  date  $42.00 

Concert  (Spring,  1907) 30.00 


$72.00 


We  havb  spenl  on  our  library  considerably  over  one  hundred  dollars. 
I  shall  send  you  later  a  complete  list  of  books,  corrected  to  date.  A  partial, 
list  is  as  follows: 

Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
A  three  volume  reference  work. 
Nature's  Garden,  Blanchard's. 
Farm  Weeds  of  Canada. 
Nature  Study  and  Life,  Hodge. 
Roberts'  and  Long's  Annual  Stories. 
John  Burrough's  Works. 
Complete  set  of  Scott's  novels. 
Complete  set  of  Kingsley's  novels. 
Complete  set  of  Eliot's  novels. 
Eight  volumes  of  Boys'  Own  Annual. 
Three  volumes  of  Girls'  Own  Annual. 
All  the  poets  in  volumes  of  selections. 
Highroads  of  History  (four  volumes). 
Ralph  Connor's  complete  works. 
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Eight  volumeB,  Evelyn  E.  Green. 
Twelve  volumes,  Henty. 
Twenty  volumes.  Biography. 

Stories    or   Arthur,    Sigurd,    from    Chaucer,    from    Spencer,    from  • 
Odyssey,  and  Iliad. 

In  a  year  and  a  half  we  have  placed  two  hundred  and  eighty  books  in 
the  library,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  reference  works,  there  is  not  one  ^ 

book  that  has  not  been  taken  out  at  least  a  half  dozen  times.  (Yes,  I  must 
except  some  of  Eliot  and  Scott  and  Kingsley,  which,  how^ever,  have  been 
taken  out  by  the  teachers).      The  number  of  books  taken  out  averaged  ;k 

«eventy-five  per  week,  '  > 

Tou  have  asked  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  regarding   school   libraries.  v^ 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  school  should  be  a  centre  of  culture  in  its  own 
community,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  library  ought  to  be  open  to  the  parents 
and  older  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  pupils.  One  man  has,  during  the 
past  year,  read  his  way  through  Scott  and  partly  through  Dickon's. 

There  are  two  errors  to  be  avoiding  in  selecting  books  for  a  school 
library.  One  consists  in  selecting  books  which,  classic  though  they  may  be, 
are  beyond  the  interest  and  comprehension  of  the  pupils.  The  other  is  in 
having  books  of,  well  say,  the  "  Pansy "  type. 

There  should  be  a  good  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  and  a  book  of  syno- 
nyms; as  many  reference  books  as  possible  on  the  particular  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  Poetry  in  small  volumes  of  selections  (the  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole)  should  be  placed  in  a  prominent  position,  while  a  few  books 
of  well-written  essays  might  be  cimningly  interspersed  among  the  other 
books. 

The  root  stories,  as  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  suggests,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  boy  and  girl,  written  in  easy  and  beautiful  prose;  and  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  story  of  the  Niebelungs,  Sigurd,  the  Arthurian  legends,  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  wonderful  Norse  mythology.  After  all,  our  story 
writers  of  to-day  are  but  re-telling  the  old  stories  of  love  and  war,  tricked 
out  in  modem  guise. 

The  primary  children  ought  to  know  'Mother  Goose  Nursery  Rhymes,' 
and  the  best  of  the  world's  fairy-tales..  Indeed,  I  have  had  Grade  IX 
pupils  confess  a  fondness  for  the  old  fairy  stories  of  Puck  and  Titania, 
Oberon,  and  the  'Jungle  Stories.*  These,  with  well-written  histories,  bio- 
graphies, school  and  adventure  stories,  not  forgetting  stories  which  contain 
neither  information  sugar-coated  nor  morals  at  the  end,  would  make  a 
fairly  representative  library. 

When  the  library  is  selected,  when  it  contains  no  book  that  you  would 
not  desire  the  boy  or  girl  to  read,  adopt  Ruskin's  plan  and  turn  them  loose 
among'  the  books.  They  will  browse  for  themselves,  he  says,  and  select  for 
themselves,  more  wisely,  perhaps,  than  we  could  select  for  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  D.  BRUNT." 

College  St.  School. — The  grade  VIII  pupils  who  tried  for  the  high 
school  passed  very  creditable  examinations,  and  are  now  doing  very 
satisfactory  work. 

Compton  Av.  school  has  ten  departments,  with  an  average  of  73 
pupils  in  each  grade,  but  only  37  in  grade  VIII.  This  is  much 
above  the  average.  Yet  there  should  be  some  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  so  many  leave  school,  not  only  before  entering  the  high 
school,  but  even  before  completing  grade  VIII.  Can  it  be  that  many 
parents  have  such  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
even  a  fairly  good  education  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
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future  welfare  of  their  children  for  some  smaller  present  good? 
In  grade  VI  there  are  50  pupils  whose  average  age  should  be  10}. 
Yet  we  find  that  they  are  all  over  that  age,  and  that  more  than  half 
of  them  are  over  13 — the  ago  at  which  they  should  be  entering  the 
Academy.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  too  much  is  expected 
of  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools,  or  that  they  are  not  sent  regu- 
larly to  school,  or  that  they  are  exceptionally  dull,  or  that  the  teachera 
of  the  primary  grades  should  be  able  to  secure  better  results. 

Manual  Iraining  School, — The  interest  and  attendance  are  well' 
sustained.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  good  teacher,  and  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  his  classroom. 

If  the  training  of  the  Manual  Training  School  could  be  extended 
to  the  older  boys  and  girls  of  grades  VI  and  YU  it  would  be  greatly 
enjoyed  by  them,  and  help  to  keep  them  longer  in  school,  being  better 
suited  to  their  tastes,  needs,  and  intellectual  capacity  than  some  of  the 
traditional  studies. 

R.  C.  Orphanage. — This  is  a  most  valuable  institution  and  most 
admirably  managed.  It  feeds,  clothes,  educates  and  trains  for  self- 
support  160  homeless  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  burden,  if 
not  a  menace,  to  society.  Sr.  Dolorita  and  Miss  Kelly  show  great 
ability  in  being  able  to  manage  successfully  such  a  large  number  of 
pupils  so  varied  in  physical  condition,  temperament  and  mental 
capacity. 

'  Quinpool  Rd.  School. — Miss  Bowden  and  her  assistants  deserve 
special  mention  for  the  painstaking  energy,  skill  and  harmony  which 
characterize  their  school  work.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  habits  of 
neatness  and  care  for  the  furniture  and  grounds  in  a  manner  not 
excelled  in  any  other  school. 

« 

Medical  Inspection  of  the  Schools. 

The  adoption  last  January  of  a  system  of  Medical  Inspection  for 
the  Halifax  schools  was  a  most  important  step  in  advance.  lU 
advantages  are  fully  set  forth  in  my  report  at  that  time.  (See 
appendix  to  this  report). 

In  May,  Drs.  A.  R.  Cunningham  and  F.  Y.  Woodbury  were 
appointed  Medical  Inspectors,  and  immediately  began  their  work. 
Schools  were  assigned  to  them  as  follows  : — 

To  Dr.  Cunningham :  Tower  Road,  College  St.,  LeMarchant  St, 
Quinpool  Road,  Compton  Avenue,  Mary ville,  Bloomfield,  St.  Patrick's 
Oirls'  and  Alexandra  schools. 

To  Dr.  Woodbv/ry:  Morris  St.,  St.  Mary's  Boys,  St  Mar/fi 
Girls',  Acadian,  St.  Patrick's  Boys',  St  Joseph's,  Young  St,  Ricb- 
mond,  Af ricville  and  Albro  St.  schools. 
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A  slight  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  work  may  be  formed  from 
their  reports  for  May  and  June.     Dr.  Cunningham  says  : 

"  I  beg  to  present  the  following  report  of  medical  inspection  of  schools 
during  May  and  June,  1907: 

Anaemia,  chiefly  moderate  type, — a  few  cases  more  pernicious.  With 
poor  nutrition,  seemed  generally  proportional  to  lack  of  cleanliness. 

Enlarged  Cervical  Glands,^-a  great  many  cases,  mostly  due  to  decayed 
teeth.    About  nine  per  cent,  scrofulous,  and  recommended  for  treatment. 

Deformities  were  remarkably  few,  showing  that  the  children  begin  life 
with  a  good  heredity. 

Defective  Vision, — ^i.  e.,  less  than  }^  vision.  Less  than  ^  vision 
was  recommended  for  treatment,  as  well  as  marked  cases  of  strabismus 
(squint).  This  is  due  in  most  cases  to  errors  of  refraction,  and  needs 
immediate  treatment,  before  the  affected  eye  loses  its  sight.' 

Inflamed  Eyee,— due  in  most  cases  to  errors  of  refraction  or  want  of 
cleanliness.  Many  cases  having  ^  vision  could  not  be  recommended 
for  treatment,  though  probably  due  to  hypermetropia  (long  sight),  or  a 
low  grade  of  astigmatism. 

Hearing.  The  test  for  this  being  subjective  is  hard  to  carry  out,  espec- 
iaUy  in  small  children.    Here  the  teacher's  assistance  is  of  great  value. 

Cleft  Palate, — ^no  cases. 

Hypertrophied  Tensile.  Many  cases  found,  but  only  those  so  enlarged 
as  to  reach  the  middle  line  were  recommended  for  treatment. 

As  this  is  the  first  medical  inspection  of  the  schools  ever  attempted  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and,  therefore,  very  tentative,  great  care  had  to 
be  exercised  in  recommending  treatment,  i.  e.,  only  when  immediate  atten- 
tion was  considered  an  absolute  necessity.  This  was  referred  to  under 
'Inflamed  Eyes,  etc'  Such  favorable  comment  has  been  heard  from 
parents,  that  we  hope  for  greater  latitude  in  the  future  as  regards  prophy- 
lactic treatment.  Even  on  the  enclosed  figures  as  a  basis  there  must  be  at 
least  800  or  1,000  school  children  in  Halifax  requiring  immediate  attention. 

The  teachers  have  shown  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  have  given  great 
assistance.  It  might  be  advisable  to  begin  the  term  with  a  few  lectures  on 
matters  medical. 

Great  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  school  inspection  in  all  civilized 
lands.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay  reports  an  elaborate  system  in  every  city  he 
visited  in  Europe.     Medical  journals  are  devoting  a  great  deal  of  space 

to  it. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  of  Toronto,  who  is  now  attending  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  School  Hygiene,  in  London,  England,  a  short  time 
ago  wrote  for  data  concerning  the  reception  and  results  so  far,  of  the  sys- 
tem in  Halifax.  The  information  was  supplied,  showing  it  to  be  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  A  courteous  letter  of  thanks  was 
received.  ^ .  g   CUNNINGHAM,  M.  D." 

Haufax  Schools. 
Physical  Record. 

Schools:     T&imc  Road,  LeMarchant    St.,     College    St,    St.     Patrick's    Qirle', 
Bloomfleld. 

Dates :   May  10th  to  June  28th,  1907. 

Knmber  vzamined,  1253. 

Aiuemia   ^  Inflamed  Eyes  92 

Enlarged  Glands  94  Defective  Hearing 35 

G^diacal  Diseaee 1  Defective  Nasal  Breathing    30 

Pulmonary  Disease 6  Hyp.  Tonsils 122 

Skin  DiseeuBS 10  P.  Nasal  Qrowths 30 

Deformity,  Spinal 4  Under  Treatment 47 

Defects,  Vision    1^3  Treatment  Beoommended*.  133 

A.  R.  CuNioKOHAV,  Medical  inspecfcr. 
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Halifax  Sohoo&s. 

Phytioal  Record, 

Date*:  May  and  June. 

Number  examined,  \,\\^, 

Aasemia    30  Inflamed  Eyes    13 

Enlarged  Glands   13  Defective  Hearing   8 

Chorea   \ 2  Discharge,  Ears  3 

Cardiacal  Disease  17  Defective  Nasal  Breathing  8 

Pulmonary  Disease 12  Deformed  Palate  1 

Skin  Disease    10  Hyp.   Tonsils    15D 

Deformed   4  P.  Nasal  Growths 6 

Defective  Vision   120  Under  Treatment    36 

Miscellaneous  Diseases  ...  13  Treatment   llecommended..  86 

F.  V.  WooDBUBT,  Medical  InspecUir. 

Iq  this  connection  I  may  report  that  the  Dental  Association  has 
offered  to  make  a  yearly  dental  inspection  of  all  the  Halifax  schoob 
gratuitously.     Schools  have  been  a«.signed  to  them  as  follows : 

Dr.  H.  Woodbury  to  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School. 

'*    F.  Wooilbwry    "    St.  Patrick's  Boys'      " 

"    A,  A.  AferrUl   "    St.  Mary's  Girls'  and  Acadian  Schools. 

"    iS.  G.  Ritchie     "    St.  Jaseph's.  Maryville  and  Good  Shepherd 

Schools. 

"    F.  W.  Ryan      "    Richmond  and  Young  St.  Schools. 

*•     A.  Marneil        "    Morris  St.  School. 

"     W.  C.  Oxner      "   Tower  R'-ad  and  St.  Mary's  Boys'  Schooh. 

"    H.  H.  Beckivitk  "    Albro  St.  School. 

A,  W.  Cogswell  "   Bloomtield  and  St.  P.  Home  Schools. 
G.  H.  FiiLcIc      "    Alexandra. 
R.B.Macdonald''    Compton  Av. 

W.  H.  S,  Gray  "   Quin.  Rd..  R.  C.  Orph..  and  Indus.  SchooiR 
G.KShompso'a  "    College  St.,  LeMarch.  St., and  Afric.    " 
F.  W,  Dobson  "    R.   C.   Orph.  and  part  of   Alex,    and  St. 

Patrick's  Girls'  Schools. 

Their  visits  will  l)egin  early  in  the  current  year. 

COMPUIiiORY    ATTENDANCE. 

The  duties  of  the  Truant  OflScer  are  sometimes  unpleasant  wd 
diflScult,  requiring  tact  and  good  judgment.  Mr.  Anderson  has  been 
most  faithful  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He 
submits  to  the  School  Board  the  following  report : 

Gentlemen, — I  respectfully  submit  for  your  information  a  report  of  my 
work  as  Truant  Officer,  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1907. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  I  made  an  enumeration 
of  all  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 

I  have  visited  a  niunber  of  factories  where  children  are  employed,  and 
found  the  Act  respecting  the  employment  of  children  strictly  observed. 

Tardiness  of  pupils  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  I  beliave 
some  good  has  resulted. 
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During  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  children  were  reported  for 
irregular  attendance,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  for  truancy.  Only 
eighteen  have  been  sent  to  the  reformatories.  Four  parents  were  summoned 
before  the  magistrate  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly.  In 
each  case  they  were  fined,  which  seemed  to  have  had  a  good  effect. 

The  table  presented  in  this  report  gives  in  detail  the  work  done  during 
the  year. 

'  Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  ANDERSON,  Truant  Officer." 
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Septembor 
October  .. 
November 
December 
January  .. 
February  . 
March    .    . 

April 

May    

June 

July 


Totals.... 


33 
67 
37 

9 
10 

8 
13 
17 
22 
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58 

41 

45 

30 

18 

34 

24 
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25 
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Vacation  Schools. 

The  ladies  of  the  Woman's  National  Council,  encouraged  by  the 
success  of  their  vacation  cla.sses  at  Bloonifield  School  in  1906,  deter- 
mined to  extend  thern  to  the  more  congested  parts  of  the  city,  where 
such  work  is  not  only  more  desirable  but  almost  a  necessity.  One  of 
the  teachers  in  connection  with  the  Grafton  Park  and  St.  Mary's 
Girls'  playgi-ounds  writes  that  "  the  tilts,  swings,  swinging  chairs,  sand 
boxes  and  games  were  a  source  of  great  amusement,  recreation,  and  a 
training  in  good  conduct  and  sol f -restraint  to  a  daily  average  of 
about  200  children  of  that  district.  The  number  would  have  been 
twice  as  large  had  it  been  generally  known  that  the  playgrounds 
were  freely  open  to  the  pupils  of  every  school.  The  superintendent 
of  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  could 
thank  the  vacation  school  for  freedom  from  much  annoyance  from 
idle  boys  that  he  had  to  endure  in  former  vacation  seasons.  Again, 
these  classes  were  a  great  boon  to  many  mothers  who  went  out  to 
work  through  the  day  leaving  their  children  in  these  playgrounds^ 
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feeling  that  they  were  not  only  safe  and  happy  for  the  time  beiog^ 
but  actually  learning  something  useful,  and  especially  forming  good 
social  habits. 


» 


Holidays  are  anything  but  a  blessing  to  poor  children  in  crowded 
districts — children  whose  instincts  for  play,  instead  of  being  wisely 
guided  into  useful  activities,  are  allowed  to  run  riot  and  work  mis- 
chief which  will  ultimately  cost  the  city  much  more  to  repair  thaa 
the  vacation  schools  require  for  support. 

The  following  report  and  financial  statement  from  Miss  Mary  W. 
Ritchie  will  be  read  with  much  interest : 

RKPOBT  or  SUFBtVISKD   Platobounds,   1907. 

Oommittee. 

f 

Canvenerr—  Miss  M.  Saunders,  later  Miss  M.  W.  Ritchie. 
2y«Miir«r,— Mrs.  Geoffrey  Morrow. 
Mrs.    Morrison,    Allen,    WisweU,    Lindsay,    Wood,    McNab,    Baxter^ 
ChurchiU;  Miss  E.  Ritchie,  Rodgers,  Scott,  Wallace,  and  Gossip. 

The  Supervised  Playgrounds  started  on  their  second  year  with  Bloom- 
field  playground  in  charge  of  Miss  Ford,  Miss  Hutt,  and  Miss  Bamstead, 
who,  on  retiring  later,  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Archibald. 

Grafton  Park  and  St.  Mary's  Girls'  School  Playgrounds,  under  tb* 
charge  of  Miss  Ead  and  Miss  O'Brien;  all  well  equipped  with  swings,  tilto» 
sand  boxes  and  games. 

When  possible  all  supplies  were  got  from  local  dealers.  Leaflets  weit 
sent  out  to  such  citizens  as  it  was  thought  would  be  likely  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  playgrounds.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  'Mail'  and  'Echo' 
for  much  free  advertising. 

Though  the  season  was  a  rainy  one  the  attendance  at  the  playgrounds 
was  good.  The  daily  average  at  Bloomfield  was  over  300,  at  the  oti^er  two^ 
which  were  worked  together,  Grafton  for  boys,  St.  Mary's  for  girls,  nearly 
100. 

Besides  the  children  many  mothers  brought  their  babies  to  the  Bloom- 
field  ground,  passing  the  afternoon  pleasantly  utider  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  talking  to  each  other  and  watching  the  children  at  their  play. 

From  6  to  9  p.  m.  the  Bloomfield  playground  was  open  to  working  boyi 
and  girls  on  alternate  evenings.  The  young  people  were  told  that  any 
misconduct  would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  privilege,  and  tlxere  was 
no  cause  to  complain  that  our  kindness  was  abused.  In  this  connection  I 
may  mention  that  the  committee  feel  very  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
police  force,  who,  by  their  tact  and  good  humour,  helped  them  not  a  littk. 

A  very  marked  improvement  was  noticed  in  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  children  attending  Bloomfield  playgroxmd  this  year  as  compared 
with  last. 

Several  members  of  the'  committee  gave  much  time  to  ftmi^ftjng  the 
children  in  different  ways,  especially  by  telling  stories  and  reading  to 
them. 

The  children  were  taken  to  the  Park  on  little  picnics  several  times.  At 
Bloomfield  they  were  taught  basket  making,  plain  sewing,  simple  fanej 
work,  and  kindergarten  work,  and  in  wet  weather  amuaea  in  the  iehool- 
house  with  games  and  reading. 

The  playgrounds  closed  August  16th.  There  were  sports  for  iMft 
prizes  were  given,  the  Governor  kindly  consenting  to  present  them.  Hi 
in  turn  was  presented  with  a  handsome  basket  made  by  one  of  the  boys  andt 
filled  with  dioice  flowers.  The  work  of  the  children  was  exhibited,  and 
some  of  the  baskets  sold  to  the  visitors. 
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These  were  recitations  by  some  of  the  children  and  speeches  by  thct 
C^iairman  of  the  School  Board,  who  read  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop 
expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present,  and  his  hearty  sym* 
pathy  wi&  the  work.  Prof.  Eraser  also  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Dennis,  Miss  Ford, 
and  several  others.  AH  the  speakers  considered  that  the  work  had  been 
proved  a  useful  and  even  necessary  one,  and  that  it  would  be  a  real  lost 
should  it  be  abandoned. 

The  expense  of  the  work  amounted  to  $509.92,  of  which  the  School 
Board  gave  $150,  the  public  subscribed  $270.61,  the  Women's  Council  $72.87. 
and  $7.95  was  made  by  the  sale  of  baskets. 

A  detached  financial  statement  is  appended. 

MARY  W.  RITCHIE. 


Financial  Statement  of  Supsuvibbd  Playground. 


Cash  Rtctivtd, 

Received    by    Donations    through 

JSvening  Mail  and  Mrs.  Morrow .  |278  50 
Reoeived  from  School  Board  .   ...   150  00 

Received  from  sale  of  Baskets 7  95 

Reoeived  from  Woman^s  Council  .     72  87 
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$509  32 


Cash  Expended. 

Teachers'  Salaries : 

Miss  Ford,  Supt $125  00 

Bad     45  00 

O'Brien 45  00 

Hutt 45  00 

Barnstead  and  Arch- 
ibald .. . 45  00 

$305  00 

Raffia  ,Duty,  etc 23  42 

Carpenter  for  swings,  teeters,  etc  .  108  23 

Sandhill 20  48 

Ward  Bros 2  00 

Supplies 1  95 

Miss  Ford  (car  fare)    .      2  80 

Janitors.  Bloomfield  &  St.  Mary's.     16  00 

A.  M.  Bell  &  Co 15  75 

McAlpine  Pub   Co.    5  00 

Prizes 3  70 

Clayton  &  Sons,  for  storing  swing.      2  50 
Craggs 3  48 


$509  32 


Home  and  School  Gardens. 

The  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Woman's  National  Council  for  instruction  and  stimulus  in  a 
practical  form  of  nature  study,  which  calls  into  healthful  play  their 
motor  activities.  The  mental  development  and  eflSciency  of  city 
children  is  very  much  hindered  by  the  want  of  healthful,  interesting 
occupations.  The  importance  of  this  subject  is  but  vaguely  under- 
stood by  the  majority  of  parents,  or  even  by  teachers ;  and  when 
understood  it  is  often  difficult  to  provide  the  most  suitable  occupations. 

Dr.  Bagley,  the  very  able  author  of  oui*  new  educational  textbook, 
says  that  "the  school  garden  involves  the  factor  of  actvxxl  motor 
adjtiatment,  so  profoundly  significant  to  adequate  apperception. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  city  child,  the  school  garden  doctrine  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  advances  that  have  been  made  in  present 
day  education" 

In  order  to ,  emphasize  more  fully  the  value  of  the  home  and 
school  garden  movement,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall : 
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'  Thousands  of  school  gardens  have  been  lately  developed  for 
lower  grades,  which  have  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  of 
nature     ....     We  really  retain  only  the  knowledge  we  apply 

By  such  methods  niany  of  our  flabby,  undeveloped, 
anaemic,  easy-living  city  youth  would  be  regenerated  in  body  and 
spirit  ....  This,  too,  lays  the  best  foundation  for  intellectual 
careers  ....  The  hand  is  a  potent  instrument  in  openiog 
the  intellect,  as  well  as  in  training  sense  and  will  ....  The 
day  of  the  doer,  who  creates,  has  come  ....  The  brain  and 
hand,  too  long  divorced,  and  each  weak  and  mean  without  the  other, 
are  henceforth  to  be  one  and  inseparable,  and  this  union  will  lift  man 
to  a  higher  level." 

Intuitively  the  ladies  heard  and  heeded  the  cry  of  the  child  : 

"  Give  me  a  chance  to  say  <^nd  do, 

No  greater  gift  I  claim  from  you ; 
My  heart  finds  neither  peace  nor  rest, 

It  longs  for  work  ;  work  is  the  best.*' 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  Miss  Mary  W.  Ritchie's 
report  of  this  work  : 

Report  of  the  Arbob  Day  CX>mi^tteb   of  ths  Halifax  Local  CX)U5cil 

OF  Women  fob  1907. 

Convener — Miss  M.  Brown,  later  Miss  M.  W.  Ritchie. 

Committee—Mrs.    Keefe,   Forbes,   McCurdy,   Allen,   Northover,   Fluck,  Far- 
quhar,  Starr,  Blackadar,  Hutcheson  and  Whiston. 

11,000  packets  of  seeds  were  bought  from  the  Boston  School  Gardem 
Association  and  sold  to  the  children  at  one  cent  a  packet;  sweet  peaa, 
nasturtiums,  zinnias,  mignonette,  bachelor's  buttons,  phlox,  and  candytuft 
being  the  varieties. 

The  schools  which  bought  most  seeds,  were:  Alexandra,  1,389  packets; 
Compton  Ave.,  1,001;  Albro,  780;  St.  Patrick's  Girls',  773;  Moms  St.,  648; 
total  number  of  packets  bought  by  the  school  children,  10,003. 

Packets  of  nasturtium  and  zinnia  seeds  were  given  to  the  children  of 
Acadian  and  Africville  schools. 

Received   from   the   school    children    $103 

Expended  for  seeds  115 

Balance  paid  by  Council   12 

It  was  observed  at  the  flower  show  that  some  of  the  schools  w'hich  had 
bought  only  a  small  number  of  seeds  had  made  good  use  of  them  and  given 
better  results  than  others  who  had  taken  more  packets. 

This  flower  show  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  St.  Paul's  Hall, 
kindly  lent  by  the  wardens  on  September  7th.  It  was  well  attended  and 
many  were  astonished  at  the  brilliant  display  of  flowers. 

Nearly  500  children  sent  in  exhibits.  Though  all  the  schools  did  well, 
it  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  smaller  schools  had  remarkably  fine 
exhibits,  notably  Tower  Road  School.  The  exhibit  from  Maryville  was  also 
very  fine.  The  improvement  shown  in  this  show  over  that  of  the  year 
before  was  very  marked.  Prizes  were  given  for  floral  drawings  and  com- 
positions on  gardening  as  well  as  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers.  Sixty- 
eight  prizes  were  given,  those  for  first  prize  for  flowers  being  presented  by 
the  "Evening  Mail."     The  others  were  given  by  the  Woman's  Council. 
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£ight  special  prizes  were  given  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mackintosh  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Acadian  and  Africville  schools.  The  Acadian  school  sent  in  a  small 
exhibit  of  vegetables  as  uell  as  flowers. 

The  prize  essaj's  were  given  by  grades.  In  this  way  some  of  the  very 
good  essays  did  not  get  prizes.  The  prize  essay  of  one  grade  might  easily 
be  less  good  than  the  second  best  of  another.  The  essays  of  Compton 
Avenue  school  were  particularly  good,  as  were  those  of  Quinpool  Road 
school.  Ninety  essays  were  sent  in;  except  six,  they  were  all  good,  well 
expressed,  with  hardly  any  mistakes  in  English  or  spelling  and  remarkably 
well  written. 

Many  of  them  showed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  gardening  and  all 
showed  interest  in  it. 

At  the  prize-giving,  speeches  were  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Board,  by  Mrs.  Dennis,  Dr.  Bullock  and  Miss  M.  W.  Ritchie. 

In  addition  to  the  children's  own  garden,  many  of  them  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  school  garden  of  their  own  school^  particularly  was  this  the 
case   with  Quinpool  Road   school. 

M.  W.  RITCHIE. 

School  Savings  Banks. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  school  savings  banks.  Subsequently  the  cit}^  teachers  were 
asked,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  to  give  their  opinions 
regarding  the  advisability  of  estabh'shing  such, banks  in  the  Halifax 
schools.  The  prevailing  sentiment  was  so  decidedly  adverse  that  a 
motion  even  for  a  committee  to  obtain  further  information  was 
voted  down. 

The  School  Board,  however,  decided  that  in  view  of  their  success 
elsewhere  it  would  be  well  to  judge  of  their  merits  by  experience, 
rather  than  by  sentiment.      It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that, 

'*  Whereas,  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Halifax  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America  has  offered  to  supply  the  necessary  stationery  and 
book-keeping  free  of  charge,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  School 
Board  be  authorized,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  to 
establish  such  school  banks,  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  in  those 
schools  where  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and  other  conditions 
are  such  as  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  the  educational  value  of  such  banks." 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  results  already  obtained  from  school 
banks  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  small  part  of  the  teacher's  regular 
school  time  could  not  be  more  usefully  spent  than  in  training  her 
pupils  in  practical  habits  of  thrift  and  economy. 

The  rapid  growth  of  school  banks  in  those  countries  has  beerr 
remarkable.  The  teachers  take  an  active  part  in  fostering  them  on 
account  of  their  good  moralizing  effects,  their  tendency  to  improve 
the  school  attendance,  and  increase  the  interest  of  both  pupils  and 
parents  in  the  schools.  School  banks  furnish  a  training  in  those 
sterling  virtues  of  selr-control,  foresight,  and  order  that  underlie  and 
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are  the  true  basis  of  every  well-regulatt*d  career.  They  prevent 
waste  of  cents,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  habits  of  buying 
candies,  chewing-gum,  etc.  The  influence  of  the  economj'  is  seen  in 
all  things,  even  in  the  care  of  clothing  and  school  property  They  arc 
a  valuable  business  training  for  the  teaclier,  and  in  this  respect  alone 
they  are  worth  all  they  cost. 

Parents  frequently  gain  their  first  idea  of  saving,  as  well  as  the 
wish  and  courage  to  save,  from  their  children's  school  hank. 

Dr.  Richards,  the  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Westminster, 
at  first  opposed  to  school  banks,  afterwards  said  :  "  It  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  they  produce  most  valuable  results  in  all 
cases  where  they  have  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  school  work ; 
they  encourage  habits  of  thrift  in  the  parents  and  their  children." 

Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  head  of  the  Education  Department:  Dublin, 
was  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  value  of  school  banks,  and 
directed  his  subordinates  to  take  action  in  regard  to  them. 

The  English  Education  Department  points  out  their  educational 
importance  as  a  remedy  to  meet  the  serious  evils  of  improvidence  and 
want  that  weigh  heavily  on  the  industrial  classes  by  the  early  train- 
ing they  afford  children  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  how  to 
economize  slender  resources,  how  to  resist  temptation  to  needless 
expense,  and  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  future  contingencies. 
Such  knowledge  is  calculated  to  protect  the  possessor  from  much 
trouble  and  humiliation,  and  to  help  him  greatly  in  leading  an  honor- 
able and  independent  life. 


f  There  have  been  some  cases  in  which  bad  systems  of  management 

were  adopted,  and  in  which  the  work  outside  of  school  hours  was 
imposed  upon  teachers,  thus  creating  dissatisfaction.  The  remedy 
should,  of  course,  have  been  an  improved  system  ;  instead  of  this,  how- 
ever, specious  arguments,  such  as  the  following,  were  sometimes 
devised.  It  was  held  that  to  inculcate  thrift  upon  children,  to  teach 
them  to  save  and  spend  wisely  is  to  breed  selfishness,  to  destroy  the 
trusting  disposition,  the  generous  uncalculaticg  impulses  of  childhood; 
to  rob  children  of  their  greatest  grace,  to  replace  their  light-hearted, 
careless  gaiety  with  avarice,  to  turn  them  into  little  sordid,  narrow- 
minded,  cold-hearted  economists ;  and  then,  with  a  flow  of  sentimental 
pity,  heart-rending  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  poor  little  things 
with  their  cheerless  lives  stripped  of  their  one  solace,  the  delights  of 
the  candy  shop.  But  common  sense  tells  us,  and  experience  has  proved, 
that  the  generous  instincts  of  children,  instead  of  being  repressed, 
receive  their  best  development  among  those  who  by  an  early  and  wise 
practice  of  thrifty  habits  have  secured  for  themselves  the  means  of 
gving  what  is  their  own. 
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an  early  age,  are  allowed  as  they  have  opportunity 
xtp  and  gingei*  beer,  to  buy  thoughtlessly  useleaa 
eir  fancy  (or  the  time  being,  without  a  thought  of 
>mi  habits  o£  selfishness,  extravagance,  and  inteui' 
aar  their  future  careers. 

more  than  grown  tip  people,  need  the  living  force 
ity  to  words,  and  to  ply  them  in  school  hours  with 
out  saving,  whilst  the  real  practical  lesson  of  the 
t  to  take  care  of  itself,  is  likely  to  be  as  fruitful 
tempt  to  teach  writing  by  sight  only  without  the 
d  paper  ;  or  singing  by  hearing  only  without  the 
I  of  their  own  voices. 

ly  any  good  thing  that  is  not  liable  to  abuse.  The 
;h  school  banks  are  very  slight,  while  the  general 
edly  to  train  the  children  in  foresight,  in  provident, 
he  discriminatiag  use  of  money,  in  the  power  of 
is  helpful  in  meeting  the  temptetions  of  later  life. 

,ged  system  of  school  banks  there  should  be  the 
safety  of  mechanism,  a  minimiim  of  labor  and 
he  teachers,  and  a  training  for  teachers  and  pupils 
I,  Where  these  conditions  exist,  it  is  satisfactory 
■8  are  invariably  enthusiastic  about  the  advantages 
id  moat  willing  to  devote  a  few  minutes  once  a 
ary  clerical  work. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


.  McKay, 

SupervieoT 
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APPENDIX    D. 


SPECIAL  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


I.— INSTITUTION   FOR  THE   DEAF  AND   DUMB.  HALIFAX 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  1907. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Education  : 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  a  short  report  of  the  working  of  this  school 
during  the  year  1907.  The  total  attendance  for  the  year  was  117. 
Of  these  91  came  from  Nova  Scotia.  11  from  Newfoundland,  9  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  6  from  New  Brunswick. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  was  good,  only  two  cases  of 
serious  illness  having  occurred  during  the  year,  one  being  a  case  of 
bronchial  pneumonia  and  the  other  of  influenza.  Through  careful 
nursing  and  faithful  medical  attention  both  children  were  restored  to 
health  and  strength. 

In  the  scholastic  department  good  results  have  been  obtained; 
the  teachers,  being  mostly  trained  and  experienced,  discharged  their 
duties  faithfully  and  well.  The  successful  teaching  of  the  deaf 
requires,  I  think,  greater  patience  and  perseverance,  as  well  m 
enthusiasm  and  human  sympathy,  than  any  other  kind  of  teaching, 
and  the  nervous  and  physical  strain  on  the  teacher  is  correspondingly 
great. 

For  the  last  six  months  Miss  W.  C'/Onrod  has  devoted  herself,  with 
loving  patience  and  zeal,  to  the  teaching  of  Mary  Jane  Veinot,  who  is 
practically  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  the  little  sight  left  in  one  eye  being, 
educationally,  of  no  help  to  her.  Miss  Conrod  has  been  highly 
successful  with  her  little  pupil,  who  now  articulates,  clearly  and 
distinctly,  about  one  hundred  words.  Seventh'  of  these  she  reads 
from  her  teacher's  lips,  which  she  touches  with  her  finger  points. 
Altogether,  she  knows  180  words,  50  of  them  being  verbs,  which  she 
uses  in  little  sentences.  It  is  planned  that,  by  the  end  of  the  session, 
she  will  be  able  to  read  and  write  all  these  words  in  braille,  or  the 
raised  characters  of  the  blind,  to  spell  them  on  the  fingers,  to  articu- 
late them,  and  to  read  them  from  the  lips  by  finger  touch.  When  she 
entered  the  institution  she  was  frail  and  delicate,  but  now  she  is  well 
and  healthy,  and  as  bright  and  happy  ae  any  child  in  the  school. 
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During  the  session  the  girls  received  a  couifie  of  lessons  in  Domestic 
Science  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  helpful  to  them  in  their  home 
life.  These  lessons  were  also  made  most  useful  in  language  teaching, 
as  the  pupils  were  required  to  put  afterwards,  in  composition  formed, 
what  the  teacher  said  and  did.  A  large  vocabulary  was  thus  learnt, 
and  many  phrases  and  idiomatic  expressions  peculiar  to  the  culinary 
art  acquired. 

A  large  class  of  pupils  weie  given,  instruction  in  drawing  and 
painting,  under  Miss  Collins.  This  is  one  of  the  classes  of  study  in 
which  the  deaf  are  not  so  heavily  handicapped,  and  excellent  results 
were  accomplished. 

Manual  training,  as  heretofore,  has  received  attention,  and  at  the 
recent  Dominion  exhibition  held  in  Halifax,  a  medal  was  awarded  the 
institution  as  testimony  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  shown. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  has  not  been  neglected, 
Sergeant  Leon,  the  excellent  instructor  in  physical  training  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment,  having  drilled  both  boys  and  girls  twice 
each  week.  The  male  teachers  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
outdoor  sports  of  the  boys,  and  in  the  various  games  of  football 
played,  the  institution  team  was  only  defeated  once,  and  then  by  a 
strong  team  from  the  garrison  regiment. 

The  girls,  as  usual,  have  received  instruction  in  housekeeping, 
sewing,  knitting,  dressmaking,  etc.,  and  the  work  done  by  them 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  hearing  children  with  all 
their  advantages. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  most  satisfsiCtory,  the  conduct  of  the 
pupils  being  praiseworthy,  and  the  teaching  staff  co-operating  with 
roe  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

The  matron,  Miss  O'Brien,  and  her  assistant,  spared  no  pains  to 
secure  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JImes  Fearon, 

Rrincipdl. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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IL— SCHOOL  FOR  THE    BLIND,  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
(a). — Thirtv-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Manaokbs, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Through  a  kind  Providence  the  late  Mr.  William  Mardock  of 
Halifax,  was  prompted  to  bequeath  the  sum  of  £5000,  Nova  ScotiA 
currency,  to  found  a  school  for  the  blind  in  this  Province.  Throu^ 
the  same  kind  Providence  theschool  has  been  blessed  throughout  the 
thirty -seven  years  of  its  existence.  Its  giowth  has  been  steady,  its 
work  has  been  effective  and  far-reaching,  and  its  friends  have  been 
mindful  of  its  needs.  For  all  of  these  blessings  your  Board  desire  to 
acknowledge  their  gratitude,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  under 
Ood's  guidance  and  protection,  the  school  may  continue  to  prove  s 
blessing  to  the  blind  of  eastern  Canada. 

superintendent's  report. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Superintendent  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  school.  Its  details,  ae 
to  the  organization  and  work  of  the  several  departments,  the  efiorts 
tx)  improve  the  educational  facilities  of  the  school,  and  the  securing  of 
new  occupations  for  the  blind,  are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

SUPPORT. 

The  thanks  of  your  Board  are  due  to  the  governments,  legi^- 
tures,  and  municipal  councils  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  to  the  governments  and  legislatures  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland,  for  the  deep  interest  they  ha?e 
evinced  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  for  the  liberal  support  they 
have  given  towards  the  education  of  those  deprived  of  sight.  Through 
the  liberality  of  private  benefactors  your  Board  have  been  enabled  to 
admit  young  blind  persons  from  the  four  provinces  named  at  the  rate 
of  $180.00  per  annum,  a  sum  far  below  that  paid  by  any  other 
province  in  Canada,  or  state  in  the  United  States,  for  a  Hke  purpose. 
The  annual  cost  per  pupil  in  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  is 
$312.00»  while  it  is  still  greater  in  many  American  institutions.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  annual 
charge  per  pupil  paid  to  this  school  by  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia* 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the 
blind  youth  of  these  provinces  are  enjoying  educational  advantagei 
equal  in  all  respects  to  those  enjoyed  in  other  countries  where  the 
charge  is  nearh'  double  that  made  by  this  school 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  Assembly  Hall  in  the  new  school 
building,  the  staff  and  pupils  have  enjoyed  many  concerts,  lectures, 
and  other  entertainments  given  within  its  walls.  Among  these  may 
he  mentioned  the  fortnightly  concerts  of  the  Halifax  Ladies'  Musical 
Club,  the  addresses  given  by  prominent  Canadians  under  the  auspices 
■of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Halifax,  the  winter  course  of  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design,  and  the  series 
of  Artists  Concerts  under  the  management  of  the  Weil  School  of 
Music.  The  educative  value  of  these  entertainments  cannot  be 
•estimated.  The  daily  routine  of  school  life  is  further  varied  by  the 
organization  of  numerous  other  forms  of  entertainments,  such  as 
skating,  coasting  and  sleighing  parties  during  the  winter  months,  and 
picnics  and  walking  parties  during  the  months  of  spring  and  autumn. 
The  Christmas  season,  All  Hallow  Eve,  aad  other  festivals,  are  duly 
•celebrated,  and  many  a  graduate  of  the  school  looks  back  with  plea- 
'8ure  to  the  good  times  of  his  school  days. 

BUILDINGS. 

It  lias  been  the  aim  of  your  Board  to  keep  the  buildings  in 
thorough  repair,  and  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such  alterations  and 
improvements  as  were  deemed  necessary.  During  the  summer  holi- 
days a  system  of  intercommunicating  telephones  was  installed,  which 
is  proving  itself  to  be  a  saver  of  time  and  climbing  of  stairs  upon  the 
part  of  matrons  and  housekeeper. 

GROUNDS. 

The  grounds  are  being  gradually  improved,  and  are  each  year 
presenting  a  better  appearance.  The  wooden  fence,  extending  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  feet  along  South  Park  Street,  has  been 
removed,  and  in  its  place  a  handsome  iron  fence  has  been  erected, 
adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  property. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  been 
about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Your  Board  feel  confident 
that  there  are  still  many  young  blind  persons  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland  who  are  grow- 
ing up  without  the  advantages  of  an  education.  *  They  would, 
therefore,  urge  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  send  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  school  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  boys 
and  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  partially  or  totally 
deprived  of  sight.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  superintendents  of 
education  in  the  several  provinces,  the  public  school  teachers  are 
called  upon  to  report  semi-annually  the  names  of  all  children  in  their 
resp^tive  localities,  who  absent  themselves  from  school  on  account  of 
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imperfect  vision.  While  through  these  reports  the  names  of  many^^ 
the  pupils  now  in  the  school  were  secured,  it  is  evident  that  many 
public  school  teachers  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  answering  the 
questions  relating  to  the  blind  which  are  set  forth  in  the  semi-annual 
returns.  Tliis  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  pupils  are  frequeotly  . 
admitted  to  the  school  from  localities  where  the  teachers  have  reported 
that  there  were  no  blind  children. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  recently  made 
a  careful  census  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  state.  This  enumeration 
disclosed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  children  of  schoolable  age  were 
growing  up  without  an  education  If  a  similar  census  could  be  made 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland  it  would  probably  show 
that  there  are  in  this  country  many  blind  children  who  are  being 
deprived  of  the  education  they  so  much  need.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  public  school  teachers  will  make  careful  enquiries  in  their  •• 
respective  localities  and  will  send  in  tbe  names  and  addresses  of  all 
children  who  are  totally  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  so  defective  as  to  \ 
prevent  their  studying  in  the  public  schools.  In  this  quest  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  schoolable  blind  children,  we  earnestly  solicit 
the  co-operation  of  clergymen  and  physicians,  and  all  others  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  We  also  look  to  the  press  of  ■ 
the  country  to  help  forward  the  movement  which  seeks  to  place  the 
advantages  of  this  school  within  reach  of  each  and  every  blind  child. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  relations  between  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Superin- 
tendent continue  to  be  most  harmonious  and  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  Dr.  Fraser  has  the  entire  confidence,  not  only  of  the  Board, 
but  of  all  who  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  him  as  administrate^ 
of  the  affairs  of  tlie  institution. 

Your  Board  realize  that  Dr.  Frasor  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  work 
of  every  department  of  the  school,  and  any  change  in  conditions, 
which  must  naturally  come  from  time  to  time  in  the  development  of 
a  large  and  complex  institution  such  as  this,  finds  him  resoureefiil 
and  energetic  in  facing  emergencies,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  giv* 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  to  enable  your  Board  to  come  to 
right  conclusions. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  public  generally,  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  school 
when  they  realize  the  place  it  is  filling  as  an  educational  and  intd- 
lectual  force  in  this  city,  and  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  school  is  doing  a  grand  work  in  preparing  young  peopl«t 
handicapped  by  blindness,  for  their  life  work,  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that,  as  graduates,  they  are  living  busy,  useful  lives. 
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Your  Board  deaire  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  donations  and 
thanksgiving  offerings  received  throughout  the  year.  They  also  ■ 
tender  their  special  thanks  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  pupils  by  inviting  them  to  concerts  and  lectures 
given  in  the  city,  and  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have,  from 
time  to  time,  taken  part  in  the  entertainments  given  in  the  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

President. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D.. 

Superintendent  of  Ediication. 
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(6)._SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
C.  F.  Fbaser,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent 

To  President  and-  Board  of  Mano/gers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind: 

Gentlemen, — The  table  of  attendance  herewith  submitted  abow9 
that  168  blind  persons  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  past 
year,  of  whom  97  were  males  and  71  females  ;  of  these  32  graduated 
or  remained  at  home,  making  the  total  number  registered  December 
1st,  1907,  136,  of  whom  77  are  males  and  59  females.  Of  these,  89 
are  from  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  29  from  New  Brunswick,  5 
from  Prince  Edward  Island,  10  from  Newfoundland^  1  from  Qaebec, 
1  from  British  Columbia,  and  1  from  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 

table  of  attendance. 

Boys.  Girls.  Adults.  Total 

Registered  December  1st,  1906 75  55  6         136 

Entered  during  the  year 14  16  2          32 

Graduated  or  remained  at  home 16  12  4          32 

Registered  December  Ist,  1907 73  59  4         136 

THE   STAFF. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  having  as  members  of  its  staff  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  and  competent  officials  and  teachers,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  testify  to  their  zeal,  efficiency,  and  loyalty. 

The  vacancy  in  our  teaching  staff,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  E.  J.  McLean  of  Hopewell,  N.  S.,  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Mabel 
G.  Patterson,  of  Three  Fathom  Harbour,  N.  S.  Miss  Paiteraoa 
comes  to  us  highly  recommended. 

The  work  of  Miss  C.  J.  NcNeil  of  Sydney,  C.  B.,  who  left  the 
school  in  June  last,  is  now  being  performed  by  two  young  assistants. 

Miss  Pearl  McLeod,  a  graduate  of  the  school,  now  fills  the  posi- 
tion of  vocal  teacher,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Jea& 
Allison. 

Our  staff  includes,  in  addition  to  those  employed  in  the  adminis- 
trative department,  eight  literary  teachers,  eight  music  teachers,  two 
music  readers,  six  technical  teachers,  two  physical  instructors,  three 
matrons,  and  a  housekeeper. 

TRAINING. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  the  several  departments  of  the  school 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  folows  : 
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In  the  Literary  Department  six  graded  and  two  ungraded  classes 
have  been  under  instruction.  The  work  of  each  grade  covers  a 
period  of  two  years.  Each  grade  is  assigned  its  own  bchool  room,  in 
which  its  entire  work  is  carried  on.  The  classes  assemble  at  8.15 
(a.  m.,  and  continue  in  session  until  1  p.  m.,  with  recess  of  ten  minutea 
between  each  of  the  five  periods.  The  teachers  move  from  grade  to 
grade,  in  accordance  with  their  work,  following  out  the  system  in 
vogue  in  most  high  schools.  The  course  covers  kindergarten  training, 
English  branches,  nature  studies^  mathematics,  Latin,  French,  etc. 
The  work  of  the  ungraded  classes  includes  the  three  R's,  with  such 
additional  studies  as  are  thought  advisable. 

In  the  Musical  Department  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to 
grade  the  pupils  according  to  their  proficiency.  In  each  grade 
definite  instruction  is  given  in  piano  technique,  expression,  and 
execution,  and  each  pupil  knows  precisely  what  he  must  accomplish 
before  he  can  merit  promotion  to  a  higher  grade.  Certificates  as 
competent  teachers  are  awai'ded  to  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily 
covered  a  definite  course  of  pianoforte  study,  and  who  have  -passed 
the  required  examinations  in  br&iUe  notation,  harmonic  notation,  and 
the  theory  of  music.  Class  instruction  in  vocal  music  is  given  to 
those  who  possess  voices  capable  of  cultivation,  and  individual 
lessons  to  those  who  give  promise  of  becoming  soloists. 

In  the  Technical  Department  pianoforte  tuning,  carpentry,  cane- 
seating,  brush  making,  and  willow  basket  making  have  been  taught 
to  the  boys,  and  the  girls  have  received  instruction  in  cookery, 
shampooing,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  reed  and  raffia  work. 

Massage  is  taught  individually  to  such  pupils  as  show  an  aptitude 
for  it. 

Instruction  in  braille  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  given  to  a 
limited  number  of  pupils. 

Throughout  the  year  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils  has 
received  daily  attention.  The  report  of  the  instructor  shows  the 
chest  and  muscular  development  of  the  pupils  to  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  problems  of  the  blind  are  many  and  great,  but  year  by 
year  these  problems  are  being  satisfactorily  solved.  The  field  of 
occupations  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  is  somewhat  limited, 
and  tht9  problem  as  to  how  this  field  can  be  widened  has  received  the 
best  thought  of  educators  of  the  blind.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  teaching  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  tuning  of  piano- 
fortes,  and  the  practice  of  massage,  are  occupations  in  which  thor- 
oughly trained  blind  persons  have  proved  themselves  eminently 
soeoessful.     A  limited  number  of  blind  persons  have  been  successful 
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as  business  men,  but  only  within  the  last  few  years  have  the  edacaton 
of  tlie  blind  realized  the  importance  of  giving  their   pupils  special 
businesH  training.     Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  this  school    ; 
are  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  and  I  confidently  loofc  forward  toa  j 
still  greater  percentage  l)ecoming  active   business  men.     Our  pupils  1 
receive  an  excellent  training  for  business  callings.     They  are  well 
grounded  in  commercial  law,  and  are  given  a  thorough   training  in 
bookkeeping  and  business  methods.     At  the  closing  examinatioDB  d 
the  school  in  June  last,  Mr.  E.  Kaulback,  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
Maritime  Business  College,  examined  the  graduating  pupils  in  oar 
commercial  classes,  and  embodied  the  results  in  the  following  letter: 

Maritime  Business  College, 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  June  14th,  1907. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  School  for  the  Blind, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

Dear  Dr.  Fraser, — I  have  gone  very  carefully  over  the  book- 
keeping'and  commercial  law  papers  of  the  five  candidates,  and  the 
results  are  as  follows  : 

Names.  Law.      Bo 

Walter  Day 84 

Mabel  Shrum 87 

Evelyn  Ellis 76 

Edward  Legere      67 

John  Johnson 71 

We  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  shall  for- 
ward for  Monday  evenings  closing  first  and  second  prizes  for  the  two 
candidates  who  have  led. 

With  very  best  wishes,  we  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  Kaulback. 
journalism. 

I  have  often  tliought  that  the  field  of  journalism  might  offer  m 
attractive  and  remunerative  occupation  to  educated  blind  persona 
There  are  not  wanting  instances  of  persons  deprived  of  sight  who 
have  made  their  mark  as  journalists.  Mr.  Joseph  Pullitzer,  editor  of 
the  "  New  York  World,"  who  is  so  well  known  in  the  journalistic 
field,  is  a  notable  example  of  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  b/ 
one  deprived  of  sight. 

Ten  years  personal  experience  as  editor  of  the  ''•  Critic,"  published 
in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  familiarized  me  with  the  special  difficaltiat 
which  have  to  be  met  and  overcome  by  a  journalist  who  is  blind.  B 
has  also  convinced  me  that,  with  proper  training,  an  educated 
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person  could  satisfactorily  fill  a  position  upon  the  editorial  or  repor- 
torial  staff  of  our  city  dailies.  For  some  years  I  have  conned  this 
matter  in  my  mind,  and  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  this 
^hool  might  take  a  progressive  step  in  the  education  of  the  blind  by 
the  establishment  of  a  class  for  special  training  in  journalism.  Each 
pupil  iu  the  school  receives  eight  years  training  in  grammar,  litera- 
ture, and  composition.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  programme  of 
work  for  the  last  two  years  of  this  course  shall  include  a  practical 
training  in  journalism.  The  class  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Miss 
C.  R.  Frame,  our  teacher  of  literature,  Miss  Frame  has  had  thirteen 
years  experience  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  her  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  and  also  as  a  writer,  is  well  established.  I  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  results  of  this  training,  and  sincerely  trust 
that  our  pioneer  work  along  this  line  may  open  up  to  the  blind  in 
this  and  other  countries  a  new  and  profitable  occupation. 

HEALTH. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the  death,  from  pneumonia, 
of  Patrick  McCarthy  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  This  young 
man  died  at  the  school  on  March  lOth  last,  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeKS. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  a  light  form  of 
chickenpox  made  its  appearance,  and  grippe  was  prevalent  in  the 
achooL 

With  these  exceptions  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  maintained  a 
good  average  throughout  the  year. 

GRADUATES. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  certificates  as  teachers  of  music 
wtre  awarded  to  the  following  graduates  : 

Louise  Blaksley,  Perth,  N.  B. 

Elizabeth  Mackintosh,  Belle  River,  P.  E.  I. 

Pearl  McLeod,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Sarah  Legere,  Shediac,  N.  B. 

Evelyn  Ellis,  Digby,  N.  S. 

Charles  Campbell,  Hampton,  N.  S. 

Certificates  as  pianoforte  tuners  were  awarded  to  Edward  Legere, 
Shediac,  N.  B.;  James  Burgess,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  Walter  Day, 
Moncton,  N.  B. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1907,  are  now  in 
the  school  taking  a  post-graduate  course.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  several  other^s  stating  that  they  are  meeting  with  success  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  are  settled. 

12 
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LIBRARY. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  school  year  1906-7  gives 
some  interesting  details  as  to  our  circulating  library  of  raised  print 
books. 

"  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  volumes  have  been 
lent  to  pupils,  graduates,  and  other  blind  persons,  who,  through  the 
agency  of  our  Home  Teaching  Society,  havfe  been  taught  to  read  in 
the  braille  point  system." 


"  The  most  popular  books,  and  those  in  greatest  demand,  have 
been  Scott's  novels — Hora  Jucunda,  and  Recreation,  the  two  latter 
containing  many  historical  stories." 

"  The  parts  of  the  Bible  most  frequently  asked  for  have  been  the 
Gospels,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Psalms." 

"Gems  of  poetry,  published  in  Edinburgh  under  the  title  of  the 
*  Craigmillar  Poets,'  have  been  very  highly  appreciated." 

The  wear  and  tear  upon  the  books,  especially  those  sent  through 
the  mails,  has  been  very  great,  i^nd  the  librarian  intimates  that  a 
number  of  the  volumes  will  soon  have  to  be  replaced. 

Several  donations  of  books,  and  contributions  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  have  been  received  during  the  year,  and  for 
these  I  desire  to  express  grateful  thanks. 

The  circulating  library  has  proved  a  blessing  to  scores  of  blind 
persons  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 
Many  letters  have  been  received  expressing  the  pleasure  of  those  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  it.  Through  the  broad-minded  policy  of 
the  Postmaster-General  and  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  raised  print 
books  are  carried  through  the  mails  free  of  charge. 

CONFERENCE. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  a  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. Seven  representatives  from  this  school  were  in  attendance, 
and  delegates  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Papers  were  presented  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  tactile  print  for  the 
blind,  the  needs  of  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind,  etc.,  etc,  The 
discassions  which  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers  proved  most 
instructive,  and  gave  evidence  of  an  awakened  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  of  a  desire  to  promote  their  well-being. 

Dr.  Lewis,  of  Batavia,  N,  Y.,  delivered  an  able  address  upon  tiic 
"  Prevention  of  Blindness."  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
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were  many  cases  of  bliDdness  due  to  infantile  opthalmia,  which,  with 
proper  care,  mi^ht  have  been  prevented,  and  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  taking  measures  to  educate  the  public  upon  this  all- 
important  matter.  Dr.  Lewis  averred  that,  at  least,  thirty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  had  become  blind  unnecessarily,  and 
he  urged  legislators,  physicians,  clergymen,  and  other  public  and  pro- 
fessional men,  to  unite  in  a  campaign  of  education  that  would  help  to 
lessen  the  deplorable  carelessness  which  causes  so  many  to  sufTer 
life-long  deprivation  of  sight. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  tactile 
print  aroused  the  keenest  interest.  This  question  is  one  of  paramount 
importance  to  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight.  At  the  present  time 
books  for  the  English-speaking  blind  are  printed  in  the  Boston  Line 
Letter,  the  Moon  System,  English  Braille,  American  Braille,  and  in 
the  New  York  Point  Letter.  The  cost  of  books  for  the  blind  i& 
very  great,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  printing  would  save  the  duplication  of  costly  volumes  in 
different  types,  and  wouldadd  largely  to  the  available  literature 
for  each  individual  blind  person.  Each  system  of  point  or  line 
letter  has  its  ardent  advocates,  and  each  system  possesses  distinctive 
merits  of  its  own.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  war  of  prints,  which  ha^  been  fiercely  waged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  still  continues  to  be  active.  A 
committee  of  the  association  has  had  the  question  of  tactile 
prints  under  consideration  for  several  years.  In  its  report  to 
the  conference  many  statistics  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  several 
systems  were  given,  and  the  results  of  its  scientific  investigations 
carefully  collated.  The  committee  made  no  suggestion  as  to  the 
system  to  be  adopted,  but  earnestly  recommended  that  a  strong  effort 
be  made  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  tactile  print  for  the  English- 
speaking  blind.  The  committee  seeks  to  obliterate  sectional  lines,  to 
discount  the  prejudices  of  publishers  and  inventors,  and  to  adopt  the 
best  tactile  system  that  has  yet  been  introduced.  The  general  public, 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  reading  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers, 
printed  in  one  common  system,  whether  in  London,  New  York, 
Montreal,  or  Melbourne,  will  readily  appreciate  the  absurdity  of 
having  literature  for  the  use  of  the  blind  printed  in  one  or  more  of 
five  different  systems.  It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  special  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  receive  the  consideration  it 
deserves,  will  awaken  among  the  educators  of  the  blind  more  thought- 
ful interest  in  this  all-important  question,  and  will  result  in  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  tactile  print,  whether  that  system 
be  the  Boston  Line  Letter,  the  Moon  System,  English  Braille,  Ameri- 
can Braille,  or  New  York  Point 

In   The    Annual    Report,    the    paper   dealing   with  "Graduates 
of    the    Schools    for    the    Blind    and    their    Needs,"    appears   in 
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full.     It  is   hoped  that  the  suggestions  contained  therein  may  be 
helpful  to  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close  I  desire  to  thank  the.  members 
of  the  Board  for  the  deep  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  for  the  broad-minded  manner  in  which  they  have  dealt 
with  the  affairs  of  the  school,  and  for  the  kindly  support  and  encour- 
agement they  have  extended  to  me  at  all  times. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


C.  F.  Fraser, 

Hwperinien  d^mL 


III.— VICTORIA  SCHOOL  OF  AET  AND  DESIGN. 

(Incorporated  1888.) 

DiRECTOSS,  1907. 

Ex-officio. — The  Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  Mayor  of  Halifax. 

Mrs.  J.  Morrow,  Mr.  A.  McKay, 

Miss  E.  Eitchie,  Mrs,  Chas.  Ajbchibald, 

Mr.  J.  E.  BoY^  Mr.  James.  Dempster, 

Col.  F.  H.  Oxley,  Mr.  J.  0.  Mackiih^osh, 

Mr.  D.  Keith,  Hon.  Senator  Power. 
Mr.  J.  C.  O'MuLUN, 

Auditor: 

J.  C.  Mackintosh. 

President 

Vice-President Hon.  Senator  Power. 

Treasurer Col.  F.  H.  Oxle  :. 

Secretary A.  McKay. 

Assistant  Secretary Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 

Teaching  Staff,  1906-1907. 
Head  Master: 

H.   M.  BOSENBBBO. 

Assistant  Teachers: 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing . , . .  G.  E.  Mabshali.,  B.  A, 
Freehand  Drawing Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  1906-07. 

To  A.  H.  MacEj^y,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia^ 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  for 
the  year  1906-07,  also  the  report  of  the  Head  Master. 

The  usual  annua]  competition  for  six  free  scholarships  took  place 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  October.  In  addition  to  the  six 
scholarships  thus  awarded  last  year's  scholarships  were  continued 
for  another  year  to  some  who  had  in  their  first  year  shown  aptitude 
for  artistic  work.  No  student  fond  of  art  and  possessed  of  fair 
talents  in  that  respect  is  excluded  from  the  school  on  account  of 
being  unable  to  pay  the  usual  fees. 

As  shown  by  the  statement  of  Principal  Marshall,  the  mechanical 
classes  were  well  attended.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  most  successful 
in  creating  renewed  interest  in  his  department.  There,  of  course,, 
tuition  is  free  to  all  apprentices. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  MoKat, 

Secretary. 
H<ilifax,   30th   January,   1908. 


« 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

The  Victoria  School  of  Abt  and  Dksign  in  account  with  the 

Treasurer. 

Current  Account. 

Dr. 
1906. 

Aug.     1.  To  balance $1283  42 

1907. 

July  31.         paid  salaries  to  date 1370  07 

"     fuel  and  light 337  12 

"     advertising  and  printing  . .  26  95 

'■     supplies  and  models 40  94 

**     insurance  premiums 115  67 

"     repairs 42  00 

"     city  taxes 2f*>  31 

$3242  48 
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Ct. 

By  city  grant $  500  00 

Provincial  Government  grant  . .  800  00 

school  fees  collected  176  25 

rentals    348  26 

interest  city  consola 220  00 

balance 1197  98 

$3242  48 

Balance  CD $1197  98 

Geneeai.  Aocoukt. 

Amount  of  Endowment  Fund $7827  40 

Oily  consols  invested $4950  00 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  balance 206  79 

Cost  of  building  in  excess  of  Building  Fund     1472  63 
Balance  current  account   1197  28 

$7827  40 


Halifax,  K  S.,  July  31st,  1907. 


Examined  a  ad  found  correct : 

J.  C.  Mackintosh. 


Feed  H.  Oxley, 

Honorary  Treasurer, 


HEADMASTER'S   REPORT    FOR    1906-07. 

October  2l3t,  1907. 

To   THE  PeBSIDENT   AND  DiEECTOES   OF   THE   ViCTOKiA    SCHOOL  OY 

Aet  akd  Design  : 

This,  my  annual  report,  will  be  brief  inasmuch  as  the  school 
year  of  1906-7  was  not  remarkable.  The  attendance  was  below  the 
average,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  class  from  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  withdrew,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  employ  fl  draw- 
ing teacher  at  home ;  but  this  dLd  not  affect  the  receipts  as  the  class 
was  non-paying.  The  other  classes  were  successful  in  evorv  way, 
the  life  class  in  painting  being  especially  popular. 

There  were  no  accessions  of  money,  books,  pictures  or  objecte 
of  art,  and  I  believe  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
to  our  needs.  I  feel  sure,  were,  they  known,  some  of  our  generous 
oitizens  of  Halifax  would  be  glad  to  donate  such  things  as  are  e^en- 
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tial  to  the  serious  study  of  art,  particularly  books  of  standard  merit 
on  art 

Lectures  were  not  given  as  intended,  the  lecturers  being  unable 
to  give  us  dates  within  the  limits  of  our  year. 


Bespectfully; 

H.  H.  BosENBESG,  Principal. 


There  were  46  students  attending,  irreepeotive  of  mechanical 
class,  somie  of  them  working  in  two  or  three  classes  as  follows : — 

Morning  Class   16        Painting   in   Oil  or  Water 

Afternoon  Class 17  Colors 23 

Evening  Class 10        Charcoal  Class  23 

Saturday  Class    12        Pen  and  Ink  Class 6 

Design  Class 4 


REPORT  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  DRAWING  TEACHER. 

During  the  past  year  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  has  been  open  eighty- 
five  evenings.  The  attendance  has  been  good,  and  the  interest  taken 
in  the  work  most  satisfactory.  A  class  of  ambitious  students  is 
always  interesting,  but  when  the  class  is  composed  of  mature  men 
who  appreciate  the  information  they  are  acquiring,  it  is  doubly  so. 
A  large  percentage  of  those  enrolled  were  married  men  who  had  not 
be^i  able  to  take  a  course  in  a  technical  collie,  but  who  were 
anxioue  to  qualify  themselves  for  better  positions.  Not  a  few  of 
them  had  undertaken  courses  in  corres^ndence  schools.  Judging 
from  the  last  winter's  work  here,  the  t^hnical  classes  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Halifax  the  coming  winter  by  the  Provincial  (Jovemmeut, 
may  be  expected  to  be  very  successful. 

Number  doing  Mechanical  Drawing 10 

"           Architectural  Drawing    ....   12 
"  (Geometrical  Drawing 13 

Total 36 

G.  R.  Mabbhall. 
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IV. -HALIFAX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

For  the  year  ended  Ajonl  SOth,  1907. 

N.  F.  Cunningham,  M.  D President. 

L.  M.  Silver,  M.  B Registrar. 

L.  M.  Murray,  M.  D Secretary. 

Number  of  regular  Professors,  20;  Lecturers  and  Demonstrators,  10. 
Number  of  Undergraduates : — First  Year,  17  ;  Second  Year,  9  ;  Third 
Year,  12  ;  Fourth  Year,  5.  Total  students,  42 — 39  males,  3  femalea. 
Total  number  of  graduates,  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  including  those  who  have 
taken  diplomat  from  Dalhousie  University,  220. 

The  Thirty-ninth  session  opens  September,  1908,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  eight  months  following.  The  coll^;e  building  is 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  of  medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Victoria  General  Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House, 
and  Dalhousie  College,  and  not  far  from  the  Halifax  Dispensary.  A 
large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  College,  supplying  Histological  and 
Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  furnished  with 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work.  The 
recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General  Hospi- 
tal have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsurpassed, 
every  student  having  ample  opportunities  for  practical  work. 

The  course  extends  over  four  years,  and  has  been  carefully  graded, 
so  that  the  student  s  time  is  not  wasted.  Faculties  of  Dentistry  and 
Pharmacy  are  being  established,  and  arrangements  made  for  gradua- 
tion in  these  branches.  The  following  will  be  the  curriculum  for 
M.  D.,  C.  M.,  degrees  : — 

» 

Matriculation, — The  preliminary  examination  prescribed  by  the 
N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

■ 

1st  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Laboratory  work,  Anatomj, 
Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  Zoology.  (Pass  Primary 
M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Examination,  Sect.  A,  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Histology, 
Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zoology.) 

2nd  Year — Organic  and  Medical  Chemistry,  with  Laboratory  work, 
Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology,  Practical 
Chemistry,  and  Practical  Materia  Medica.  (Pass  Primary  M.D.,  CM., 
Examination,  Sect.  B,  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Chemistry.) 

3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Practical  Pathology, 
Hygiene,  Clinical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteriolc^^ 
Practical  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Therapen- 
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tics.     (Pass  Examination  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  Materia  Medica, 
Therapeutics.) 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  GynsBCology  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  Opthalmology,  Otology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery, 
Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hospital  Vaccination,  Medi- 
calJurisprudecce  and  Hygiene.  (Pass  Final  M.  D.,  C.  M.,  Exam- 
ination.)  This  degree,  with  the  license  of  Provincial  Medical  Board, 
will  admit  to  Colonial  Registrar  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

L.  M.  MUBRAY,  Secretary. 


V._GOVERNMENT  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  1906-7. 

(Under  the  Depaiiiment  of  Pvilic  Works  and  Mines.) 

(Here&f  ter  to  come  UDder  the  Technical  Education  sub-department ) 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  men  successful  at   the 
Enginemen's  Examination,  held  June  19,  1907,  for  the  Province: 

Wm.  McGillivray   First  class  competency  Mabou,  C.  B. 

Ronald   McInnU   "        "  "  New  Glasgow,  N.  8. 

John  Henderson    "        "  "  Inverness,  C.  B. 

John   Young    "        "  "  Inverness,  C.  B. 

Alex.  Qnigley    "        **  "  Inverness,  C.  B. 

James  A.  McDonald    "        "  "  Port  Morien,  C.  B. 

Dominique  McNeil    "        "  "  Port  Morien,  C.  B. 

Ness  Gay   "        "  "  New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Frank  Moshcnr   Second  class   compcftency Walton,  Hants,  N.  S. 

John  A.  Chisholm   "        "  "  Port  Hood,  C  .B. 

James  S.  Quigley  "        "  "  Mabou,  C.  B. 

Dan  McLellan   "        "  "  Inverness,  C.  B. 

John  Quigley "        "  "  Mabou,  C.  B. 

W.  H.  Meikle   "        "  "  Stellarton,  N.  S. 

Robert   Wilkes    «        "  "  Coalburn,  N.  S, 

William  Marr   "      . "  ''  Springhill,  N.   S. 

Walter  Talbot  "        "  "  Port  Hood,  C.  B. 

Geo.  A.  Mcflattie "        "  "  Stellarton,  N.   S. 

James  Mitchell   "        "  "      Stellarton,  N.   S. 

Daniel   McPherson   "        "  "  Lourdes,  Pictou,  N.  8. 

W.  E.  Mitchell  "        "  "  Stellarton,  N.  S. 

Alex.  Martin   "        "  "  Lourdes,  Pictou,  N.  S. 

William  H.  Smith   «        «  "  Westville,  N.  S. 

Jas.  W.  Fraser   "        "  "  Thorbum,  N.  S. 

James  Randall    "        "  "  New  Abenieen,  C.  B. 

Wm.  K.  Bent "        "  «  New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Robert  O'Neil    "        "  "  Glace  Bay,  C.  B. 

Steph^  A.  Mclsaac "        "  "  Whitney  Pier,  C.  B. 

Eldridge  Guthroe  "        "  "  North  Sydney,  0.  B. 

W.  A.  Giehan   "        "  "  North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

Frank  R.  Campbell    "        "  "  Dominion,   C.   B. 

Charles  C.  McLean   "        "  "  Dominion,  C.  B. 

Murray  McVicar    "        "  Glace  Bay,  C.  B. 

Qeo.  E.  McDonald   Third  class  competencj'   North  Sj-dney,  C.  B. 

Boy  G.  Moore  "        "  "  North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

Henrv   Whakn    "        "  "  North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

Even  Prothero  "        "  "  New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 
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Jamea  U.  Wier Third  olaas  competency New  Ahetdom,  G.  B. 
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Robert  Forsythe 
Frank  R.  Fitzgerald 
Stephen  McDonald   . 
Adam  McMilUa    . . . 

Milton   Lewis    " 

Uector  A.  McDonald   " 

John  W.  Tutty 
A.  C.  Cameron 

John  N.  RuBsell  " 

John   F.  Campbell 
George  Nutting . . . 

John  G.    Rudland    ' 

Thomas  Dickens 
James    Anderson 

John  D.  Gilli* " 

Jjouis  Albot   " 

William  Austin    " 

Robert  Kmery   . .- " 

John  R.  McPherson   " 

John  W.  McLean   ** 

Sire  Allard    " 

Charles  Abraham    " 

John  McQuarrie   " 

Aloysius  J.   Breen 
James  K.  Lafferty 

Mark   J<cott    " 

Garnet  Reid   " 

G.  R.  Groggett   " 

Albert  Martin   " 

Felix  LeBlanc    " 

Kdward  RejTiolds    " 

Thomas   Eccleaton    " 

Raymond    Cameron    " 

Malcolm  McNeil   " 

W.   A.   Wilson    " 
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Dominion,  C.  B. 
.Syunsj,  G.  B. 
.  Uawkesbury,  C.  6. 
.Sydney  Mines,  C.  B. 
.Glace  Bay,  C.  B. 
.Glace  Bay,  C.  B. 
.Glace  Bay,  G.  B. 
.  Pozt  Hood,  C  JS. 
.  Westville,  N.  S. 
Sprioghill,  K.  S. 
.Spriugfaill,  N.  8. 
.  New  Glasgow,  K.  JB. 
Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
.  Springfaill,  N.  S. 
.  Port  Hood,  C.  B. 
,  Westville,  N.  S. 
.  Thorbum,  N.  S. 
Westville,  N.  S. 
,  Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
Joggins  Mines,  K.  S. 
Thorbum,  N.  S. 
Inverness,  C.  B. 
Port  Hood,  C.  B. 
Port  Hood,  C.  B. 
New  Glasgow,  N.  8. 
Stellarton,  N.  S. 
Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
Coalbum,  N.  S. 
Inverness,  C.  B. 
Eureka,  N.  S. 
Westville,  K.  S. 
Thorbum,  N.  S. 
Thorbum,  N.  S. 
Coalbum,  N.  S. 


W'.   C.  McDonald    First   class  service    Stellarton,  N.  S. 

Hugh   G.   McNeil    "         "  "  Dominion  No.  4,  C.  B. 

Hector  McEacheren   Second  class  seFvioe New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

York  C.  Barriogton   "        "  "         North  Sydncgr,  C.  B. 

Steplien    Purves    "         "  "         North  Sydney,  C.  B. 

Arclid.  D.  McLean  Third  class  service    Broughtoo,  C.  B. 

Daii.   J.  McVicar    

John  ,J.  McMuUin 

Fmi   W.   Martell    

(iarviii  Tait    

iVter  DeVoe    

John  Rood    

Patrick  Peck    
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Mira,  C.  B. 

New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Glaoe  Bay,  C.  B. 

Sydney   Mines,  No.  S. 

Sydney   Mines,  No.  t 

^liney   Mines,  No.  1 

Sydney   Mines,  Na  3. 

Jnme-i  Callend  Fireman  class  service   Dominion  No.  4,  C.  B. 
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As.i   I'Vrris    

Jolm   (telling    

(ffr-orgt-   Ak^xander    

WiHiain  Hall,  Jr.   . . .- " 

A.    iloctor 

John    lA'iwh     

John    Chirke    

(k'orffe  Kay    

An<fii>  Chambers   

Edwin  Alger    

Parker   Marker    

Jaooh  I'ureiMki    

John  McKay    

William    Reynolds    

Harrv    Francis     
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.  Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
.  Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
.  Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
.  Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
.Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
.  Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
SprioghUl,  N.  S. 
Sprioghill,  N.  S. 
Sprioghill,  N.  8. 
Westville,  N.  & 
Westville,  N.  8. 
Westville,  N.  8. 
Westville,  N.  S. 
Westville,  N.  8. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  men  successful  at  the 
examination  held  for  Mine  Managers,  Underground  Managers,  and 
Overman  in  August,  1907,  for  the  Province : 

D.  L.  McKay New  Aberdeen,  C.  B.  Manager. 

Absolem  Beaton    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B.  " 

John  Murphy    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B.  " 

John  J.  BIcNeil    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B.  " 

•John  H.  McMillan    Dominion  No.  4,  G.  B.  " 

Sidney  Greer   Joggins,  Cumb.  Co.,  N.   S.  " 

David    Rorison    Dominion,   C.   B.  Under-Manager. 

A.  W.  McDonald   Glaoc  Bay,  C.  B.  "  " 

Joha  J.  MePhee  McKay*s  Comer,   C.  B. 

DftYid  Gray    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

WilUam    Edwards    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B.  *'         *' 

John  A.   McDonald   New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Archibald   Black    Westville,  N.  8. 

Alex.  Mumro    SteHarton,  N.  S.  "  " 

Kod.   Campbell    Lourdes,  Pictou  Co.,  N.  8.  " 

Neil  McLean   SteHarton,  N.  8. 

William  Hamilton   .  ^ Invemess,  C.  B.  "         *' 

John  S.  Barton  Springhill,  N.   S.  "         " 

Ban   McMillan    Springhill,  N.   8.  "         " 

•CliflTord  Greenfield   Lower  Cove,  Cumb.  Co.,  N.  8.      "         ** 

John  J.  Murphy  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.  Ofverman^ 

Wm.  E.   Cook   Dominion,   C.   B. 

ilark  Peftcaie  McKay's  Comer,   C.  B. 

Bod.  McOormick  McKay's  Comer,  C.  B. 

Thomas  Merritt    Sydney  Mines,  C.  B. 

iRobert  Armsworth Florence,  C.  B. 

•Stephen   McNeil    Bridgpeport,  C.  B. 

Thomas  McDonald    Reserve,    C.    B. 

Michael    McLeod    Reserve,    C.    B. 

Ban.  J.  McMillan Dominion  No.  4,  C.  B. 

Thomas  M.  Scott   Dominion  No.  4,  C.  B. 

John  A.  MeLellan  Dominion  No.  4,  C.  B. 

Mark  Conway    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Alex.  J.    Matheson New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Rod.  H.   McDonald    New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Peter   Oallaghan    . .( New  Aberdeen,  C.  B.  " 

•John  H.  Robinson New  Aberdeen,  C.  B. 

Hector  McDonald   Chignecto,   N.   8. 

Hooald  Buxton   Clidgnecto,   N.    8. 

John    Vallaoee    Springhill,  N.   S. 

•Calvin  Ward Springhill,  N.   8. 

•James   Wass    River  Hebert,  N.  8.  " 

David   Gwilliam*    ,...  .Springhill,  N.   8. 

Dan.  J.  McMullin Port  Hood,  C  .B. 

George  Blackwood    Inverness,  C.  B. 

Chiarlefl    Sftewaift    Port  Hood,  C  .B. 

-John  B.  Areata Port  Hood,  C  .B. 

Andrew   Malcolm    Inverness,  C.  B. 

G«oige   Home    Inverness,  C.  B. 

Neil  P.  McLellan   Inverness,  C.  B. 

H.  W.  Wadden    Westville,  N.  8. 

•George  W.  Burney Westville,  N.  S. 

William    Wright    Westville,  N.  S. 

-John  Nelson  Wooley   Dominion  No.  6,  C.  B. 
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VI.— THE  NOVA  SCOTIAN  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE, 

HALIFAX,  1906-7. 

The  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science  begs  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  on  its  proceedings  during  the  session  of  1906-7,  which  we 
its  forty-iifth  annual  session. 

President— F.  W.  W.  Doane,  C.  E. 
Recording  Secretary — Hakry  Piers. 

Part  2  of  Volume  XI  of  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  has 
been  published  and  distributed,  and  part  3  is  now  ready  for  issue, 
while  part  4,  and  Vol.  XII,  part  1,  are  well  advanced. 

The  library  of  the  society,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  Provin- 
cial Science  Library,  received  1756  volumes  and  pamphlets  during 
the  year  1906.  The  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  received 
by  the  Science  Library  during  the  same  period  was  2835.  The 
number  of  readers  is  increasing  each  year.  A  card  catalogue  of  the 
manuals  and  general  works  in  the  library,  arranged  alphabetically 
by  authors  and  subjects,  was  completed  in  1906,  and  these  books 
have  been  arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  the  decimal  system 
of  classification. 

The  Kings  County  Branch  of  the  Institute,  Wolfville,  N.  S., 
which  was  organized  in  1901,  did  not  meet  during  the  session. 

Meetings  were  held  from  November,  1906,  until  May,  1907.  Tlie 
following  papers  were  communicated  during  the  session  : 

1.— •'  Presidential  Address,"  by  F.  W.  W.  Doane,  C.  E. 

2.—"  Notes  on  Mineral  Fuels   of   Canada,''  by  R.  W.   Ells,  LL  D.. 

F.  G.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  C. 
3. — "  Reminiscences  of  a  Nova  Scotian  Naturalist,  Andrew  Downs, 

by    Major-General    Campbell    Hardy,    R  A.,    of    Dover, 

England. 
4. — '*  Halifax   County    Water  Powers:      (1)   StArr    Manafactaring 

Company's  Power,"  by  F.  W.  W.  Doane,  C.  E. 
5. — "  Notes  on  the  Run-off  from  a  small  Watershed,  Halifax,  Couuty, 

by  H.  W.  Johnston,  C.  E. 
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VII.— THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  1906-7. 

9 

President — Professor  Archibald  Mac  Meghan,  Ph.  D. 
Recording  Secretary — W.  L.  Payzan^t. 

The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  session  of  1906-7. 

l._«The  Washington  Treaty  of  1871,"  by  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lougley. 

2. — "Governor  Parr  and  the  Loyalists,"  by  James  S.  Macdonald. 

3. — "  Governor  DesBarres,  the  first  British  Governor  of  Cape  Breton, 

1774-1787,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Vernon. 
4. — "The  History  of  Beausejour,'*  by  W.  C  Milner. 

During  the  year  1907  the  Akins  Library  of  works  relating  to 
history  of  British  North  America  was  formally  tr^nsferreic^  to  the 
society,  under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  B.  Akins. 
The  books  in  this  library  are  now  being  catalogued. 


VUL— THE   MINING   SOCIETY   OF    NOVA    SCOTIA,  1906-7. 

President — C.  J.  CoLL. 
Secretary-^}!,  M.  WiTLDE. 

The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  session  of  1906-7. 

1.  Mine  Pumping. — By  P.  H.  Moore. 

2.  The  Sinking  and  Timbering  of  the  Allen  Shafts.— By  H.  E.  Coll. 

3.  Transportation. — By  Robert  Reford. 

4.  Development  of   an  Ore-shoot  in   Nova   Scotia. — By   E.  Percy 

Brown,  B.  Sc. 

5.  Notes  on  the  Mining  Property  of  the  Seal   Harbour  Mining  Co. 

— By  T*  G.  MacKenzie. 

6.  Coal  Shipping  Pier. — By  Hiram  Donkin,  C.  E. 

7.  Some  of  the  Causes  for  the  Present  Condition  of  Gold  Mining  in 

Nova  Scotia.— By  G.  W.  Stuart. 

8.  Review  of  some  recent  Schemes  for  the  Classification  of  Coals. — 

By  A.  L.  McCallum,  B.  Sc. 
».     Coal  Sampling.— by  Prof.  J.  E.  Woodman,  D.  Sc. 
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APPENDIX    E. 
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I.— SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  ATTJINTIC 

PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 

TWENTY-FIBST  SESSION,    AT   RIVERSIDE,   NeW   BRUNSWICK, 

2nd  to  19Tfl  July,  1907. 

A,  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

SupeHntendent  of  EdvA^atian. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
twenty-first  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantac 
Ptovinces  of  Canada,  which  met  at  Rivemde,  N.  B.,  July  2nd  to 
19th,  1907. 

The  session  was  opened  by  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  Consolidated  School ;  ex-Governor  McClelan  presiding. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  work  by  the  students  attending  this 
year  was  very  great.  The  closeness  of  application,  and  the  intelligeDt 
appreciation  shown,  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  instructors, 
and  of  profit  to  the  students  themselves.  The  opportunities  for  field 
work  afforded  by  Riverside  and  vicinity  were  excellent,  BJkd  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  them  by  the  enthusiastic  band  of  Nature  Study 
students  present  at  the  school.  The  commodious,  and  well-lighted 
and  well-ventilated  class-rooms  of  the  Consolidated  School  added 
very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  who  daily  met  in  them. 
This  school  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  intelligence,  public  spirit, 
and  progressiveness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  thriving  villages  of 
Albert  and  Riverside. 

The  excursions  held  to  the  Joggins,  Cape  Enrage,  Hopewell  Cape, 
the  Hillsboro  Plaster  Quarries,  and  other  points  of  interest,  were 
instructive  and  interesting.  These  excursions  were  provided  by  the 
residents  without  cost  to  the  school. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  series  of  public  lectures  were 
held,  which  were  well  attended  and  fully  appreciated  by  the  members 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  by  the  residents  of  the  villages  and  surroonding 
country.  The  following  were  the  lecturers  and  subjects :  W.  W. 
Andrews,  LL.  D.,  Sackville,  N.  B. — "Three  Tons  of  Hay  to  the  Acre." 
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C.  C.  Jones,  LL.  D.,  Frederiction,  N.  B. — *'  What  tlie  Natural  Sciences 
owe  to  Mathematics."  Wra.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  St.  John  N.  B. — "  Insect 
Life."  Miss  E.  Robinson,  St  John,  N.  B. — **  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  Oxford."  F.  H.  Sexton,  S.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S.— "The  Significance 
of  Technical  Education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces."  W.  R.  Campbell, 
M.  A.,  Truro,  N.  S. — "  Some  Canadian  Authors  and  their  Works." 

The  school  is  indebted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Riverside  and  Albert, 
for  courtesies  shown,  especially  to  Hon.  A.  P.  McCIelan,  Messrs. 
McClelan  Bros.,  Prin.  G.  J.  Trueman,  M.  A.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Osman, 
M.  P.  P.,  and  Mrs.  Osman  of  Hillsboro. 

The  next  session  of  the  school  will  beheld  atSackville,  N.  B.,  July 
7th  to  24th,  1908. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President Prof.  W.  W.  Andkews,  LL.  D.,  Sackville  N.B. 

Vice-Presidents L.  A.T)e Wolfe,  M.  So.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

G.  J.  Trueman,  M.  A.,  Riverside,  N.  B. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Tanton,  Summerside,  P.  K  L 
Secretary-Treastireir . .  .J.  D.  Seaman,  Esq.,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L 
Board  of  Directors ....  President, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D.,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

W.  F.  Kempton,  B.  a.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

B.  McKxTTRiCK,  B.  A.,  Lunenburg,  N.  S 

Financial  Statement. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  1906 S     3  34 

Grant  from  Government  of  N.  S 200  00 

N.  B 200  00 

P.  E.  I 50  00 

Enrolment  fees 109  00 

Advertisements  in  Calendar 160  00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment 37  50 

S759  84 

Expenditures, 

Calendars  and  other  printing $155  33 

Postage,  freight,  expressage  and  adv'ng  . .      181  00 

Instructors,  oflScers,  and  lecturers 355  41 

Class  expenses  and  incidentals 35  98 

Balance  on  hand 32  12 

$759  84 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Seaman, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Nov.,  1907.  Sec -Treasurer. 
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IL— TEACHERS'  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

Antioonisu,  N.  S.,  2Lst  to  25th  October,  1907. 

(Attendance,  200.) 

The  third  session  of  the  Teachers'  Nonnal  Institute  for  the 
counties  of  Antigonish,  Guysboro,  Inverness,  Victoria,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Kichmond,  was  held  at  Antigonish  from  October  2l8t  to  25th, 
1907. 

The  opening  meeting  took  place  in  Celtic  Hall  at  7.30  Monday 
evening,  when  those  who  had  arrived  were  enrolled.  Owing  to  the 
unusually  violent  storm  which  prevailed  throughout  the  day  quite  a 
number  of  teachers  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  first  meeting; 
and  the  bad  weather  prevented  some  from  attending  at  all  who  would 
have  done  so  under  more  favorable  conditions  The  enrolment  of 
the  teachers  who  came  late  took  place  Tuesday. 

As  was  the  case  at  former  sessions  of  the  institute  the  forenoons 
were  devoted  to  teaching  and  the  afternoons  to  discussion  of  the 
lessons  which  had  been  taught,  methods  of  teaching,  and  other 
educational  matters. 

For  the  teaching  exercises  the  time  table  was  as  follows: 


ROOM. 

TUESDAY. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Oeltic  Hall. 

9-9.10— Singing. 

9.10-10— Reading,  I 
10— ll-Geography,  VIII. 
11 -12- Writing.  Ill ,  IV. 

9—9. 10— Singing. 

9.10-10-Reading.n. 
10     11— Language,  VII. 
U«12- Geography,  lY.,  V. 

Convent  Hall. 

9_9. 10— Singing. 

9.10-10-*Reading,  IL 
10— 11— Lang.,  VII. 
ll-.12-Geog.,IV..  V. 

9— 9.10— Singing. 

9.10— 10— Reading,  L 
10- 11 -Geography,  YHL 
11— 12— Writing.  IIL,  lY. 

College 
Laboratory. 

9-10    Physics,  IX. 
10-1 1  _      •»        IX. 

11— 12-Chemi8try,  X. 

4)— lO-Physios,  IX. 
10—11—      "         IX 

11— 12~Chemistry,  X 

f  > 
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ROOM. 

THURSDAY. 

FRIDAY. 

Celtic  Hail. 

9    a  10    Singing. 

9.lO-10-Amh.,VI. 
10— 11— Nature,  IV.,  V. 
11— 12--Math.  Draw.,  VI.,  VII. 

9— 9.10— Singing, 
1    9.10— 10— Reading,  III. 
10— 11-BoUny,  VIII. 
11— 12-Antbmetio  III. 

Convent  H«ll. 

9-9. 10-Singing. 

9  10— 10— Heading,  IJL 
10-11 -Botany,  VIII. 
11— 12— Arith.,  TIT. 

9— 9.10— Singing. 

9.10— 10-  -Arithmetic,  VI. 
10— U— Nature,  IV.,  V. 
11— 12— Math.  Draw.,  Vl„  VII. 

Oollege 
Laboratory. 

9— 10-.6otany,  IX. 
10—11—      "       IX. 
11     12-Algebra,  X. 

9-10 -Botany,  IX. 
10— U—    "         IX. 
11— 12— Algebra.  X. 

In  the  Convent  and  Celtic  Halls  practically  the  same  lessons  were 
taught.  A  few  changes  were  made  in  the  teaching  staff.  In  so  far 
as  was  possible  with  the  accommodation  obtainable  all  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  high  school  work  in  the  college  laboratory  were 
supposed  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  specimen  lessons  were  conducted  by  the  following  teachers  ; 

Reading,  I. — Miss  Anna  McKeough,  Idnwood. 

Geography,  VIII. — Miss  Ida  Macdaniel,  Margaree. 

Writing,  III,  IV. — Miss  Florence  Kinlay,  Canso. 

Reading,  II. — Miss  Netty  J.  Hartling,  Spanish  Bay. 

Language,  VII. — Miss  Mary  C.  Macdonald,  Canso  (Tuesday),  and 

Mr.  William  D.  Cameron,  Fraser's  Mills  (Wednesday). 
Geography,  IV.,  V.-^Miss  Maria  A.  MacNeil,  Sydney. 
Arithmetic,  VI. — Prof.  E.  W.  Connolly.  Truro. 
Nature,  IV.,  V. — Miss  Agnes  Spencer,  Great  Village. 
Mathematical  Drawing,  VI.,  VII. — Mr.  Thomas  Gallant,  Baddeck. 
Reading,  III. — Miss  Mary  E.  Dillon,  Guysborough. 
Botany,  VIII. — Miss  Frances  Roy,  St  Peter's, 
Arithmetic,  III. — Miss  Lena  Kennedy,  Canso. 
Physics,  IX. — Prof.  J.  A.  Benoit,  Truro. 
Botany,  IX. — Mr.  Ernest  Robinson,  Dartmouth. 
Algebra,  X. — Miss  Ida  Tompkins,  L'Ardoise 

In  the  Convent  Hall  singing  was  led  by  pupils  of  the  institution. 
Calisthenic  exercises  were  conducted  in  the  other  hall  Thursday 
morning  by  Miss  Withrow  of  Baddeck. 

A  number  of  prominent  educationists  outside  the  divisions 
immediately  concerned  were  present  during  the  session,  and  rendered 
very  efficient  assistance  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  afternoon  discussions^ 
and  those  which  were  accustomed  to  take  place  between  the  different 

13 
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lessons  when  time  permitted.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dr. 
A.  H.  MacEay,  Superintendent  of  Education ;  Dr.  D.  Soloan,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Normal  School ;  Mr.  Vincent  P.  Burke,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  St.  John's,  Nfld.;  Mr.  H.  H.  Macintosh,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Lunenburg,  and  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the  EduccUianal  Review, 
St.  John. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  was  held 
in  Celtic  Hall.  Dr.  Hay  talked  entertainingly  and  at  length  about 
the  lessons  which  he  had  seen  in  tiie  morning.  On  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  D.  McE.  Gillis  a  topic  was  introduced  which  seemed  to  evoke  a 
large  measure  of  interest  from  all  present — the  question  which  is  the 
better  system  of  writing  to  be  taught  in  school,  the  slant  or  upright 
For  the  former  style  the  main  champions  were  Messrs.  D.  McE. 
Gillis  and  Wm.  D.  Cameron.  The  forces  in  favor  of  the  latter  style 
appeared  to  be  under  the  leadership  of  a  number  of  young  ladies. 
Among  others  who  spoke  on  the  matter  were  Supt  Bnrke  and 
Inspector  Macintosh.  The  question  seemingly  is  one  of  these  con- 
cerning which  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  A  short  but  very 
valuable  and  practical  discourse  was  given  by  Inspector  Maedonald 
on  the  proper  manner  in  which  reading  ought  to  be  taught  to 
beginners. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  teachers  collected  in  the  Convent  HalL 
By  special  request  Mr.  William  D.  Cameron  favored  the  assemblage 
with  a  earned  dissertation  on  the  proper  manner  in  which  a  language 
lesson  to  pupils  of  Grade  VII  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  showed 
how  he  would  complete  the  lesson  taught  by  himself  in  the  forenoon, 
which  had  to  be  cut  short  on  account  of  lack  of  time.  The  discussion 
on  this  point  was  carried  along  by  Mr.  D.  McK.  Gillis.  In  answer  to 
a  question  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  Buckles,  Dr.  Soloan,  in  a  short,  pithy, 
neat  address,  pointed  out  the  various  considerations  by  which  teachers 
should  be  guided  in  determining  when  a  lesson  in  the  school  room 
pught  to  end.  The  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  Hay,  and 
Superintendent  Burke  agisted  in  carrjdng  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subjects  introduced. 

The  meeting  was  again  h^ld  in  Celtic  Hall  Thursday  afternooa 
The  Supt.  of  Education  discoursed  at  considerable  length  on  physical 
training  and  military  drill  in  schcx)!,  told  ^rhat  he  was  enabled  to 
observe  himself  along  these  lines  in  European  schools  which  he  had 
visited  during  a  recent  trip,  and  outlined  the  work  in  this  regard 
which  the  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia^iyjH  "ys^ely  be  required  to  under- 
take in  the  near  future.  j^iew  T^ 

The  matters  dealt  with  Fric  .'  'lernoon  were  largely  of  a 
business  character.  One  of  the  firsy  ».-  lered  was  the  appointment 
of  the  members  of  the  executive  comi.iU  ,  ^f  the  institute  Of  this 
committee  the  four  inspectors  are  m^  .-  •  -^  nx-offijcio ;  others  were 
selected  as  follows : 
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For  Cape  Breton  County — Meflsrs.  F.  I.  Stewart,  Sydney,  and  B, 

J.  Macdaniel,  Reserve  Mines. 
For  Richmond  County — Mr.  Wm.  N.  Ferguson,  L'Ardoise. 
For  Victoria  County — Mr.  John  D.  McLeod,  South  Gut 
For  Antigonish  County — Mr.  Wm.  D.  Cameron,  Fraser's  Mills. 
For  Ouysborough  County — Miss  Bessie  G.  Jamieson,  Guyaborough. 
For  Inverness  County — Mr.  Thomas  Gallant,  Baddeck. 

Inspector  Macneil  referred  in  fitting  terms  to  the  death,  since 
the  last  session  of  the  institute,  of  Inspector  John  MacKinnon. 
Inspector  Macdonald  told  how  Mr.  MacKinnon  had  literally  died  in 
harness,  having  contracted  a  severe  cold  last  spring,  while  visiting 
schools  in  a  remote  part  of  his  division,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
After  remarks  suitable  to  the  occasion  by  a  number  of  other  speakers, 
on  motion  of  Inspector  Macneil,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Cameron,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  members  of  the 
institute  place  on  record  their  sincere  regret  at  the  death  of  Inspector 
MacElinnon,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  great  loss  thereby  sus- 
tained by  the  institute,  and  by  the  cause  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
and  farther,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
MacKinnon  and  family. 

•  •    ■ 

A  public  entertainment  was  held  Wednesday  evening,  presided 
over  by  Inspector  Macdonald,  Mayor  of  Antigonish,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  programme  : 

Instrumental  music — Mrs.  A.  G.   Macdonald,  Mr.  Allan  Macdonald,* 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm, 

Addresses  by  Dr.  MacKay,  Serperintendent  of  Education ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Magill,  Principal  of  Pine  Hill  College ;  Dr.  Soloan,  Principal  of 
the  Normal  School ;  Mr.  George  H.  Ky te.  Barrister,  St.  Peter's. 

Solo — Mrs.  J.  J.  Cameron. 

Addresses  by  Rev.  D.  Gillis,  St.  F.  X.  College ;  Mr.  Ernest  Robinson, 
Principal  of  Schools,  Dartmouth;  Mr.  Vincent  P.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  John's,  Nfld ;  Mr.  Williaija 
Chisholm,  M.  P.,  Barrister,  Antigonish. 

Duet — Miss  Minnie  Focet  and  Mr.  Adolphe  Bernasconi. 

The  session  was  attended  by  200  teachers.  Everybody  seemed  to 
be  pleased  with  the  work  done.  The  opening  day  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  and  the  w*eather  during  some  of  the  days  succeeding^ 
was  not  all  that  might  be  <"  g"r"d.  These  were  matters  naturally 
calculated  to  diminish  to  so?^  8*^-  nt  the  pleasantness  of  the  trip  for 
visiting  members ;  but  the  hoSp.  '^^  *ty  of  the  people  of  Antigonish 
compensated  as  amply  as  possible  for  these  drawbacks.  Friday 
evening  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Town  entertained  the  visitors 
at  a  social  gathering  which  was  in  a  high  degree  enjoyable. 
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The  pupils  for  the  various  classes  were  drawn  from  the  schools  of 
the  Town.  They  proved  to  be  exceptionally  bright  and  apt,  and  so 
responsive  in  class  that  there  never  was  a  dull  moment  during  any 

lesson. 

T.  M.  Phblan,  Secretary. 

Dated  at  North  Sydney,  C.  B.  Oct.  28th,  1907. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


IIL_DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

SuMKAHT  Report  of  Convention,  10th  to  12th  July, 

1907,  AT  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Program. 

General  Meetings. — (In  Convocation  Hall.) 

President — W.  A.  Mclntyre,  LL.  D.,  Winnipeg. 
General  Secretary — D.  J.  Goggin,  D.  C.  L.,  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  July  10th — 

2.30  p.  m.     Meeting  of  Directors  in  Ladies'  Reading  Room,  main 

building,  University  of  Toronto. 

8.00  p.  m.     Addresses  of  Welcome  by  Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Minister  of  Education,  and  R.  A.  Falconer, 
LL.  D.,  Litt.,  D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 
Replies  by  D.  Soloan,  LL.  D.,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia ;  J. 
W.  Robertson,  LL.  D.,  C.  M.  G.,  St  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Quebec;  T.  A.  Brough,  B.  A.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 
Presidential  Address — The  Nation's  Need, 

Thubsday,  July  11th — 

9.00  a.  m.     Canadian  Universities  and  the  State — ^A.  H.  U.  Coi- 

quhoun,  LL.  D.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education, 
Toronto. 

The  Modem  Trend  of  the  PubUc  High  School- 
George  H.  Locke,  Dean  of  the  School  for  TeacfaerB, 
Macdonald  College,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Training — James  L  HugfaeB, 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto. 
8.00  p.  m.     Education  for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Conditions 

James  W.  Robertson,  LL.  D.,  C.  M.  G.,  Principal 
Macdonald  College,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q. 

The  Call  of  the  Nation— J.  A.  Macdonald,  Editor  ne 
Globe,  Toronto. 
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Friday,  July  12th — 

9.00  a.  m.     The   Educational  Value,  from  a  National  Point  of. 

View,  of  the  Canadian  Archives — Adam  Shortt; 

M.  A.,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont 
Scholarship  and   Service   as   University   Ideals — F. 

Tracy,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 
English  in  Schools,  Its  Scope  and  Function — William 

Houston,  M.  A.,  Toronto. 
'8.00  p.  m.     Illustrated  Lectures  by  Professors  in  the  University 

of  Toronto.     (Lantern  and  Laboratory.)  .  v 

Liquid  Air — J.  C.  McLennan,  Ph.  D.      In  room  16, 

main  building. 
Italian  Painting,  Its  Origins  and  Developments  (with 

lantern  illustrations.) — W.   H.  Fraser,  B.  A.     In 

West  Hall. 
Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Thought  Process — 

A.  H.    Abbott,    Ph.    D.       In    room    17,    main 
building. 

9.15  p.  m.     Conversazione.     Dining  Hall. 

Saturday,  July  13th — 

^.00  a.  m.     Receiving  and  disposing  of  Resolutions ;    Election  of 

OfRcers ;     Selection  of    next   place   of   meeting ; 
Meeting  of  new  Board  of  Directors. 

HiOHER  Education  Section. — (All  meetings  in  West  Hall, 

main  building.) 

President — R.  A.  Thompson,  B.  A.,  Normal  College,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Secretary — W.  G.  Anderson,  B.  A.  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  July  10th — 

8.00  p.  m.     Organization. 

President's  Address — The  Ideal  High  School  Teacher. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Thursday,  July  11th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  College — George 

H.  Locke,  Dean  of  the  School  for  Teachers,  Mac- 
donald  College,  St  Anne  de  Bellevue,  P.  Q. 
Independence  of  the  High  School — F.  H.  Schofield, 

B.  A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  Winnipeg. 
The  True  Work  of  the  High  School— A.  W.  Morris, 

M.  A.,  Collegiate  Institute,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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FRiDAf,  July  12th — 

2.00  p.  m.     High  School  Training  as  a  Preparation  for  life— D. 

Soloan,   LL.  D.,    Normal    School,   Truro,  No?i 
Scotia. 
English  in  the  First  Year  of  the  High  School— F.  E 
Sykes,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
Reports  of  Committees  ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Inspection  and  Training  Section. — (Ladies'  Beading 

Room,  main  building  ) 

President — S.  E.  Lang,  B.  A.,  Normal  School,  Winnipeg. 
Secretary — William  Scott,  B.  A.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  July  10th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Organization ;   President's  Address. 

Position  and  Prospects  of  Manual  Training  in  Caoada^ 

— A.  H.  Leake,  Inspector  of  Technical  Education, 

Ontario. 
Appointment  of  Committees. 

Thubsday,  July  11th — 

2.00  p.  m.     The    True    Function    of    the    Normal    School— A 

Melville   Scott,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Calgary, 'Alta. 
Relation  of  the  Normal  School  to  Inspection — ^T.  £ 

Perrett,  B.  A.,  Principal  Normal  School  Regina^ 

Sask. 
Foundation  Work  in  Primary  Eklucation — J.  P.  Hoag, 

B.  A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Brantford,  Ont  (Joint 

meeting  with  Elementary  Section  in   East  Hall, 

main  building.) 

Friday,  July  12th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Why  Teach  Psychology  to  Teachers  in  Training,  ani 

what  kind  of  Psychology  do  they  need  ?  AH. 
Abbott,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  Golden  Island  of  Vancouver — Miss  Agnes  Dean* 
Cameron,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Art  in  Public  Schools,  with  illustrations — Miss  Jessifr 
Sample,  Supervisor,  Toronto.  (Joint  meetinf 
with  Elementary  Section  in  East  Hall.) 

Reports  of  Commitcees ;  Election  of  Officers. 

Elementary  Education  Section. — (The  East  Hall,  main  building.) 

President — E.  Montgomery  Campbell,  B.  A.,  McGill  Model  Schoo^ 

Montreal. 
Secretary — Miss  M.  J.  Peebles,  McGill  Model  School,  Montreal 
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Wbdnebday,  July  10th — 

2.30  p.  m.     Organization  ;  President's  Address ;   Appointment  of 

Committees. 
The  Rural  School  Problem  in  Ontario — D.D.  Moshier, 
6.  A.,  B.  Psed.,  Inspector  Schools,  Samia. 

Thursday,  July  11th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Practical  Manual  Training — Charles  F.  Errett,  Manual 

Training  Inspector,  Brantford. 

Music  in  Public  Schools  (with  class) — A.  T.  Cringan, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Foundation  Work  in  Primary  Education — J.  P.  Hoag, 
B.  A.,  Inspector  Schools,  Brantford.  (Joint  meet- 
ing with  Inspection  and  Training  Section  in  East 
Hall.) 

Friday,  July  12th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Home  Economics — Mrs.  Adelaide  Hoodless,  Hamilton, 

Ont. 

Art  in  Public  Schools,  with  illustrations — Miss  Jessie 
Semple,  Supervisor,  Toronto.  (Joint  meeting 
with  Inspection  and  Training  Section  in  East  HaU3 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Kindergarten  Section. — (In  room  4,  main  building.) 

President — Miss  M.  E.  Macintyre,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 
Secretary — Miss  E.  Cody,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Wednesday,  July  10th — 

3.00  p.  m.     Organization  ;  Appointment  of  Committees. 

President's  Address — An  Up-to-Date  Kindergarten. 

Thursday,  July  11th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Supervision     of     Kindergartens,    and    Criticism    of 

Student's  Work — Miss  Geraldine  O^Grady,  Super- 
visor of  Kindergartens,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Practical  Problems  encountered  in  establishing 
Kindergartens  in  new  Districts — Round  Table 
Conference,  with  the  following  amongst  other 
speakers :  Miss  Ashton,  St.  Catharines ;  Miss 
Tattersall,  CoUingwood ;  Miss  Wilson,  Dawson 
City ;  Miss  L.  Mason,  Winnipeg ;  Miss  Copus, 
Winnipeg ;  Miss  McLeod,  Owen  Sound ;  Miss 
Johnston,  Stratford. 
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Friday,  July  12th — 

2.00  p.  m.     Election  of  Officers ;  Report  of  Committ6e& 

Development  of  Artistic  Expression — Miss  Ada  Baker, 

Normal  School,  Ottawa. 
What  Should  the  Training  for  assistants  embody  ?— 

Miss  Louise  Curry,  Supervisor  of  Kindeigarteiu, 

Toronto. 
The  Ideal  Kindergarten  Teacher  from  an  Inspectors 

standpoint — The  General  Secretary. 

List  of  Officers. 

Honorary  Presidents  —  The   Superintendent   of   Education  for 

Nova   Scotia ;   the    Chief    Superintendent   of    Education  for  Kew 

Brunswick  ;  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  P.  K  Island; 

the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Eklucation  for  Quebec  ;   the  Minister  of 

Education  for  Ontario;  the  Minister  of   Education   for   Manitobt; 

the  Minister  of  Eklucation  for  Saskatchewan  ;  the  Minister  of  Edoca- 

tion   for   Alberta;   the   Superintendent   of    Education   for    Britvl 

Columbia. 
i 

jfast  Presidents  of  the  Association — Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  Toronto; 

J)r.  A.  H.  MacEay,  Halifax ;   Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  Toronto ;  Dr.  W.  A 

Mclntyre,  Winnipeg. 

President — Alexander    Robinson,    M.   A.,    Superintendent  d 
Education,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Vice-President — James   W.  Robertson,  C.  M.  G.,  LK  D.,  Prin- 
cipal Macdonald  College,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebee. 

Secretary — J,  D.  Buchanan,  B.A.,  Normal  School,  Vancouver,  RC 

Treasurer — William  Scott,  B.  A.,    Principal    Normal    School, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Directors — A.  P.  Argue,  B.  A.,  Vancouver ;  A  C.  Stewart,  B.  A., 
Victoria  ;  T.  A.  Brough,  B.  A.,  Vancouver ;  A.  Melville  Scott,  Ph.  D.» 
Calgary  ;  E.  B.  Hutcherson,  M.  A.,  Regina ;  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  LL  D., 
Winnipeg ;  A.  T.  DeLury,  B.  A.,  Toronto ;  J.  P.  Hoag,  B.  A.,  Brani- 
ford ;  Adam  Shortt,  M.  A.,  Kingston ;  George  H.  Locke,  Ph.  D., 
St.  Anne  de  Belle vue ;  H.  V.  B.  Brydges,  M.  A.,  Fredericton ;  A. 
McKay,  Halifax. 
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Financial  Statement. 
January  1,  1903,  t»  May  1,  1907. 

Receipts, 

Balance,  from  preceding  treasurer $  134  22 

Annual  grants  (6)  from  Government  of  Manitoba 600  00 

Special  grant  for  1904  from  Government  of  Manitoba  ....  100  00 

Grant  for  1904  from  Government  of  N.  W.  Territories  .  .  .  200  00 

Grant  for  1904  from  Government  of  British  Columbia.  .  .  .  100  00 

(^rant  for  1904  from  Government  of  Ontario 300  00 

Grant  for  1904  from  Government  of  New  Brunswick 150  00 

Grant  for  1904  from  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 200  00 

Membership  fees  for  1904 354  00 

Grant  for  1907,  from  Government  of  Alberta 100  00 

Interest  on  deposits  .    75  23 


$2313  45 
Expenditures, 

Accounts  for  1901 $  6  25 

Postage  and  telegrams 41  38 

Advertising 83  25 

Printing  programmes,  etc 92  35 

Discounts,  express  orders,  etc 2  80 

Freight  on  exhibits,  and  cartage 14  04 

Mounting  exhibits,  caretaking,  etc 74  80 

Rent  of  church  for  public  meetings 16  pO 

Music  for  public  meetings 58  00 

Rent  ofv  typewriter 5  85 

Assistance  to  secretary 18  00 

Allowance  to  secretary 300  00 

Printing,  binding,  and  distributing  reports  of  1904 478  83 

Sundries  ...    5  35 


$1196  90 
Balance  on  deposit  July  1,  1907 1116  55 


$2313  44 


(Sgd)  F.    H.    SCHOFIELD, 

Treasurer. 
Audited  and  found  correct. 

Arthur  E.  Hearn, 
Garratt. 


(Sgd)        {  f  ™ 


Since  Ist  July,  1907,  the  following  grants  were  received:  Nova 
Scotia,  $150  ;  Ontario,  $500  ;  New  Brunswick,  $200  ;  Manitoba,  $100, 
and  Saskatchewan,  $100. 

D.  J.   GOOGIN, 
Gen,  Secretary 
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EDUCATION    OFFICE, 

Halifax,  8th  February,  1909. 

S  — 

I  have  the  honor  to  sabinit  herewith,  to  be  laid  before  His 
H<mor  the  Lieatenaat-Qovernor,  my  report  on  the  Public  Schools  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  School  year  ended  Slat  July,  1908. 

I  am,  with  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  tt  MACKAT. 

8u'per\rrdep^dJtni  of  Education. 
To  the  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Hubbat, 

Protdneial  Secretary, 
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PART  I. 


GENERAL  REPORT,  1908. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


ox  THE 


PUBLIC  SCHOOia  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


1907-1908. 


To  THE  Honorable  Duncan  Caubbon  Fbasbe^  liL.D.y  ' 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

m 

May  it  Please  Your  Honor, — 

I  beg  in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  submit  my  Annual  Beport 
on  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  for  the  School  Year  ended 
31st  July,  1908. 

For  much  detail  otherwise  necessary  in  an  annual  report,  I  sub- 
mit as  supplementary,  the  April  and  October  issues  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  f  sent  free  according  to  law  to  every  board  of  public 
school  trustees  in  the  province.  They  contain,  among  other  infor- 
mation, the  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  the 
amount  of  the  provincial  aid  paid  each,  the  amount  of  the  muni- 
cipal fund  paid  each  section,  the  names  and  classes  of  the  teachers 
licended  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  College,  the  names  and 
standing  of  those  who  obtained  **pas8"  certificates  of  the  four 
provincial  High  School  grades,  'he  provincial  Examination  Ques- 
tion papers,  the  courses  of  study  for  various  kinds  of  schools,  and 
the  latest  amendments  of  the  school  law. 

Before  dealing  with  the  details  in  order,  it  may  prove  convenient 
to  summarize  the  more  significant  features  of  the  school  year,  which 
has  been  one  of  unusual  activity  and  advancement  in  nearly  every 
department. 

Without  taking  account  of  the  new  technical  schools,  the  regu- 
lar public  schools  enrolment  increased  by  98,  the  average  time  the 
schools  were  in  session  increa  ed  by  more  than  six  days,  the  days 
attendance  of  pupils  increased  by  more  than  692,000,  the  average 
attendance  increased  2.3  per  cent.,  the  number  of  sections  without 
school  decreased  by  30,  and  the  number  of  schools  increased  fronn 
2,465  to  2,518 — an  increase  of  51. 

Under  the  new  technical  ub-department,  649  attended  the  Coal 
Mining  schools,  231  Engineering  ••chools,  and  429  the  evening 
Technical  schools — the  three  divisions  totaling  1,309  students. 
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The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, as  the  reproduced  photograph  on  another  page  shows. 

Other  new  institutions  of  great  future  promise  were  the  Sum- 
mer or  Vacation  school  at  Truro  under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Colleges ;  the  physical  training  classes  for  teachers 
at  Trurc^  Sackville,  Halifax,  and  other  centres  where  asked  for; 
and  the  organization  of  a  Kindergarten  Course  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  School. 

The  other  special  schools,  Mechanic,  Domestic  and  Bural  Sci- 
ence schools,  Government  Night  schools,  and  Evening  schools 
maintained  approximately  their  average  activity. 

-  The  great  majority  o^  the  school  sections  responded  to  the  call 
for  increased  salaries  to  trained  teachers  who  are  still  leaving  us 
for  the  West,  and  for  other  occupations  at  home.  Many  made  bo 
improvement,  however. 

The  Provincial  Aid  to  teachers  was  increased  by  more  than 
$25,000,  which  with  the  annuities  which  may  be  qualified  for,  tends 
to  make  the  teaching  profession  more  attractive  than  heretofore. 

The  periodical  Medical  and  Dental  examination  of  pupils  has 
been  most  successfully  carried  out  in  Halifax,  with  results  of  pro- 
found importance  to  the  health,  usefulness  and  life  of  hundreds 
of  young  children,  and  universal  satisfaction  to  the  public.  In 
other  progressive  centres  of  the  province  this  new  law  is  beginning 
to  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  the  high 
school  program  has  been  simplified ;  and  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Association's  committee  is  revising  the  common  school 
program. 

The  colleges  have  agreed  to  aflSiliate  with  the  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College ,  so  as  to  do  the  first  two  years  work  of  each  of  the 
courses ;  and  the  Advisory  Board  has  recommended  a  scheme  of 
co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  various  colleges  to  provide  for 
scholarly  County  Academy  Headmasters. 

The  number  of  high  school  examination  candidates  jumped  up 
from  4,047  in  1907,  to  4,637,  an  increase  of  590.  The  increase 
from  1,506  in  1893  to  4,637  in  1909  is  very  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  that  the  examinations  are  voluntary. 

The  series  of  four  special  Eeaders  for  use  in  the  French  schools 
have  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and  a  special  visitor  for  ftc 
schools  has  been  appointed. 
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310  schools  with  an  averege  of  about  seven  pupils  have  been 
kept  open,  which  is  evidence  of  the  efforts  of  Inspectors  and 
parents  to  keep  schools  open  everywhere,  and.  of  the  adaptability  of 
our  general  school  law  to  the  poorest  section  which  makes  any 
reasonable  effort  to  keep  school  going.  Several  schools  were  kept 
open  in  sections  with  only  three  or  four  scholars.  Except  in 
three  or  four  counties  there  are  now  very  few  school  children  who 
are  not  in  attendance  at,  or  within  the  reach  of,  the  schools  adjoin- 
ing the  so-called  closed  school  sections. 

Definition  op  Teems. 

The  following  definitions  will  be  useful  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  their  technical  sense  in  Nova  Scotian  statistics.  Something 
of  the  kind  has  been  indicated  to  be  desirable  in  education  reports 
by  the  Federal  Conference  on  Education  within  the  Empire,  which 
met  in  London,  May,  1907. 

Division,  the  territory  in  charge  o£  a  school  inspector — an  inspectorate — 12 
in  the  proTince. 

District,  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Board  of  District  School 
'Commissioners,  33  in  the  province,  haying  jurisdiction  now  mainly  in  the  deter- 
minaflon  of  the  bounds  of  the  school  section,  the  inspector  beiiig  secrcytary  of  each 
l>oard  within  his  division. 

Section,  the  self-governing  school  territory,  in  rural  regions  normally  about 
four  miles  in  diameter,  administered  by  a  board  of  three  trustees  serving  three 
years,  one  of  whom  is  elected  in  place  of  the  retiring  trustee  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  ratepayers  who  vote  supplies  to  be  levied  on  uie  section.  Incorporated 
towns  and  cities  are  school  sections  whose  Boards  of  School  C^ommissioners  are 
composed  of  representatives  from  their  respective  councils  and  appointees  by  the 
provincial  government. 

Behools,  departments  presided  over  by  one  teacher,  whether  there  are  one  or 
more  departments  (class  rooms)  in  the  same  school  JtuiUUng,  A  "  school"  repre- 
sents a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  full  claw  of  pupils,  in  a  school  room. 

Ungraded  or  " misoellaneous "  schools  are  those  found  as  a  rule'  in  ^^e  lesa 
populous  rural  sections,  with  only  one  teacher  or  with  a  teacher  and  an  assistant 
who  merely  aids  the  teacher.  A  teacher  with  one,  or  even  two  <issistants,  make 
•only  one  school  in  the  sense  used  in  the  statistics.  In  a  school  building  with  one 
principal  and  ten  subordinate  teachers,  and  none  or  several  assistants,  there  are 
normally  eleven  schools,  the  principal  having  his  own  "school."  Such  a  school 
would  be  a  graded  one,  of  course.  Sometimes  the  members  of  a  staff  of  teachers 
«xcha]ige  closes;  but  when  each  teacher  does  full  work,  and  keeps  the  register 
'^  one  full  class,  there  ie  a  school  for  each  "  teacher." 

Common  School  Grades,  are  the  grades  of  public  school  work  prescribed  for 
the  first  eight  years  with  pupils  averaging  from  6  to  14  years  of  age. 

High  School  Grades,  are  the  grades  of  puhUc  school  work  prescribed  for  the 
neict  four  years  of  study,  with  pupils  averaging  from  14  to  18  years  of  age.  The 
provincial  program  for  these  grades  is  wider  than  the  curriculum  for  any  pupil 
-who  is  allowed  wide  options. 

A  Vounty  Academy  is  the  high  school,  generally  in  the  ahire  town,  which  is 
open  free  to  all  within  the  county  who  have  passed  the  academy  entrance  exam- 
ination (on  the  syllabus  of  Grade  VIII),  for  which  it  receives  an  extra  provin- 
cial grant,  called  the  academy  grant.  There  are  many  high  schools  superior  to 
•everarof  the  coimty  academies.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  do  high  school  work  even 
in  imgraded  rural  schools  when  the  teacher  and  trustees  arrange  for  it. 

The  Classes  of  Teachers  are  four,  also  known  as  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  having 
respectively  at  least  the  scholarship  of  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  plus  pro- 
fessional training,  and  when  engaged  in  teaching  in  approved  common  schools 
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rMeiying  respeotively,  $60,  $00,  $120,  and  $160  per  smmiii  as  Pro^tiicuil  AiL 
Class  1l  teachers  in  specified  positions  in  stpproyed  high  schools  or  academies 
receiTe  $180;  the  principal  $210. 

The  Pravimeidl  Aid  above  described  is  paid  semi-annually  from  the  PrcyrincUi 
Treasury  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors. 

The  MMwioipdl  Bohool  Fund  is  formed  by  levying  on  the  property  of  &> 
municipality  an  amount  equiil  to  i^t  least  35  cents  per  head  of  the  populatioiL 
It  is  distributed  to  each  board  of  school  trustees  on  the  order  of  the  saperia- 
tendent  at  the  rate  of  $26  for  every  teacher  employed,  and  the  biJanoe,  the  msjcr 
portion,  in  proportion  to  the.  days'  attendanoe^  of  the  pupils  in  each  aefaosl 
section. 

Beetumal  Auesament  denotes  the  amount  voted  by  the  ratepayers  of  a  school 
section,  to  be  levied  on  it  as  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  support  of  school.  This 
is  supplemented  as  shown  above  by  the  municipal  fund,  and  is  sided  by  the  pro- 
vincial grant  to  the  teacher.  The  sectional  assessment  is  the  main  support  of 
the  school,  amounting,  en  the  average  to  about  twice  the  provincial  and  muaieipal 
aids  combined. 

The  Percentage  of  annual  enrolment  daily  preeent  is  calculated  on  ths- 
number  who  attended  any  time  during  the  year,  and  hence  is  comparatively  low, 
68.2  for  the  present  year.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  blameable  irregidsrity 
of  atiendanoe,  for  it  includes  the  older  boys  and  girls  who  attend  school  whn 
opened  in  August  until  they  obtain  employment  in  their  life  work,  those  who 
attend  school  for  the  winter  months  when  employment  may  be  slack,  and  thfr 
large  number  of  young  pupils  who  attend  for  the  first  time  in  May  until  the  year 
doses  at  the  end  of  June. 

The  better  measure  of  regularity  of  attendance  is  the  Peroentage  of  ihote  os- 
the  roll  during  the  quarter  in  daily  attendance.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  provinee 
thia  was  last  year  69.8  per  cent. 

In  the  Ccranty  Academies  these  two  percentages  of  attendance  were  respect^ 
ively  76  and  84.3.  Were  the  percentage  on  the  roll  in  attendance  calculated  for 
each  month,  or  each  week,,  as  it  is  done  in  eome  countries,  it  would  show  a  oor- 
respondingly  higher  rate  of  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  omission  of  the  average  annual  attendance  of  the  total  enrolment  ia. 
educational  statistics,  is  a  serious  defect,  making  comparative  studies  betvesa. 
countries  impossible.  The  <marterly,  or  perhaps  monthlv  percentages  should  alio 
be  given,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  regularity  of  wose  then  on  the  roll  aad 
who  should  be  daily  at  school.  The  peroentage  of  attendance  on  the  monthly 
rolls  would  give  for  all  the  schools  of  the  province  over  70  per  cent.;  for  tova 
schools,  over  80  per  cent.,  and  for  many  of  the  academies  and  other  leading  hi;^ 
.sohooJa,  over  00  per  cent. 

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT. 


1. — Sections. 

1907 


School  Sections  in  Province . 
Sections  without  School .... 


1830 
167 


1008       Inorea«e  DecreMT 
1816         ....  14 

137       ....        30. 


2.— Schools  (Public). 


Schools  in  operation 

session  under  50  days .... 
"    50dys,  und'rlOOdys 
"  100  "         "      160  " 
"  160  "         "      200  " 
u  200  «'         «  full  term 
"full  year 764 

Average  days  in  session 193 . 3 


i( 


•:( 


it 


t( 


u 


<( 


2465 

18 

38 

99 

592 

964 


2516 

18 

47 

116 

334 

1199 

802 

199.5 


51 

.  •  •  # 

9 
17 

...  * 

235 

48 

6.2 
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258- 
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3. — Teachers  (Public  Schools). 

1907 

1908 

1 

Increase  Decrease 

Number  of  Tea^liftra 2fi26 

2864- 
1013 

38 

.... 

._   -  ^^     ^    ^ 

Normal  trained .      1 033 

20 

•Class  A  Male  Teachers 61 

/64 

3 

.... 

'^     A  Female 

"        26 

^^25 

y  96 

*       9*    • 

■     « 
•       •       •        « 

1 

"     B  Male 

"                                        101 

5 

"     B  Female 

439 

.     434 
/107 

•       •       •       • 

2 

6 

•'     C  Male 

•       •       •       « 

"   "     C'Female 

"        969 

1023 

/-  88 
827 

54 
1 

«  •   ■   . 

"     D  Male 

87 

"     D  Female 

. ; 838 

11 

New  Teachers . 

481 

605 

24 

•  •  •  • 

TeiK^hers,  service  1  year  or  under  ...        688 

759 

71 

.... 

It              «( 

1  to  3  years d32 

346 

14 

•   •  •   ■ 

((                                     (4 

2  to    3    "     282 

281 

.... 

1 

({                                    « 

8  to    4    «      201 

208 

7 

•   •  •  • 

U                                 €t 

4  to    5    "      183 

170 

•      •      ^     • 

13 

•<t                                 H 

5to    7    "      283 

.251 

•      •      •      • 

32 

*l                                 <l 

7  to  10    "      .  . 201 

195 

•      %      ■      • 

6 

* 

10  to  15    "      181 

179 

•      «      •      • 

2 

*t                    « 

15  to  20    "      112 

106 

•     •      •     • 

7 

«                       u 

20  to  30   "      123 

122 

•      •      •      • 

1 

€i                                 M 

80  years  and  over  . .         40 

48 

8 

•   •  •   • 

• 

4. — A'tTEaiDANCE  (Pablic  Schools). 

• 

Pupils  on  Register  1st  q'tr. .         84,585 

81,989   . 

2,69S 

€<                                         <( 

2nd    "  . .          91,3dl 

90,336    . 

1,055 

tt                                         tt 

3rd     "  . .         94,011 

93,587   . 

424 

tt                                         tt 

4th     "  . .          99,836       100,017 

181 

•       •  •» 

Av'ge  daiJy  attend'ce,  1st  q'tr         60,677  ^ 

57,634   . 

3043 

tt                     I 

2nd  "           56,224 

57,021 

797 

.... 

tt                     i 

3rd   "           51,555 

57,002 

5,447 

.   •   •  • 

tt                     t 

4th   "           59,306 

59,379 

73 

.   .  •  • 

Total  days  attend  ce  for  year  11,332,238  11,994,848  662,610 

in  school  year. . .  208              215            7 

Percent,  of  annual  enrolm't .  57.1             58 . 2        1.1 

•Average  of  qrtrly  percentages  67.5            69.8        2.3 
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5. — Classification  of  Pupils  (Public  Schools). 


Orade  I  (and  Kindergarten) .  . 

II 

III   

IV- 

V    

VI 


tt 


tt 


tt 


44 


24,559 
11,783 
12,272 
12,686 
11,020 
8,690 


24,953 
11,791 
11,645 
12,190 
11,424 
8,902 


394 
8 


627 
496 


404 
212 


•  • 
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Grade  VII 
VIII 


» 


f( 


it 


Total  in  Common  School  Grades . 
Grade  IX      

X        

XI      

"      XII    

Total  in  High  School  Grades . 

Total  in  Public  Schools 

Wrote  at  High  School  Exam. 
Passed  in  Grades  written  for . 
Full  Acad'ic  High  Sch'l  Pupils 
Full  Non- Academic  High 

School  Pupils 

Partial  High  School  Pupils. . 


6,158 
5,193 

92,361 

4,378 

2.117 

1,038 

113 

7,646 

100,007 
4,047 
2,085 
1,780 

4,589 
1,277 


92,192  . 
4,668 
2,021  . 
1,089 
135 


100,105 
4.637 
2,250 

.     1,835 

5.120 
958 


6,287         129 
5.000   


290 

51 
22 


7,913         267 


98 
590 
165 

55 

531 


19a 


169 


9S 


•  •  • 


•  •  •  • 
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6. — Pupils  in  Technical  and  Qovebnment  Night  Schools. 


Qovernment  Night  Schools. . 

452 

271 

•   .   •  • 

Goal  Mining  Schools 

X 

649 

649 

Engineering  Schools 

231 

231 

Evening  Technical  Schools  . . 

429 

429 

n^ofa.1  In  T^pphnipjil  nnf\    Oov'f. 

JLV/MvA    111     X  CVAlUAvCliA    HiUU     \A\JW    V 

Night  Schools 

452 

1 

1,580 

1,128 

181 
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7.-5-SECTI0N  Statistics. 

Property  in  Section.. $102,070,302  $104,313,422  $2,243,120  

School  Property 2,146,157         2,205,411  59,264  

Vote  at  Annual  Meet'g  616,430  •         666,590  50.160  

Buildings  and  repairs  87,655  62,880     $24,775 

Haps,  charts,  globes,&c             9,342                9,595  253 


• » •  • 


8. — Total  Expenditure  (Public  and  Technical  Education  Dept) 

Prov.  Aid  Public  Schools  . .   $277,415.53     $305,612.45     $28,196.92 

"       "     Technical  "        29,972,25       29,972.25 

Municipal  Funds 146.958.87       147,129,52  170,6^ 

Sectional  Assessment...      .     616,430.54       666,590.12       50,15a58 

Total  Public  and  Technical 

.  Education $1,040,804.94  $1,149,304.34  $108,499.40 
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9. — Total  Provincial  Expenditure  for  Education  under 

ALL  Departments. 


Provincial  Expenditure  (Department  of  Education — 
Public  Schools) 

Provincial  Expenditure  (Department  of  Education — 
Technical  Schools) 

Construction  Account  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College — 
(Department  of  Public  Works) 

Estimated   Expenditure   for   Education   Neva   Scotia 
Agricultural  College  (Department  of  Agriculture) 

Total  Expenditure  out  of  Provincial  Treasury   for     - 
Education,  1907-8 

Total  Expenditure  out  of  Municipal  Funds  for  Educa- 
tion, 1907-8 

Total  Expenditure  out  of  Sectional  Funds  for  Educa- 
tion. 1907-8 


S805,612.45 

29,972.26 

48,196.45 

23,000.00 

$401,781.16 

147,129.62 

666.690.12 


Grand  total  Expenditure  for  Education,  year  1907-8. .  81,216,600.79 


10. — Enrol&ient  and  Average  Attendance  of  Pupils  (Public 

Schools). 

Total  annual  enrolment 100,007     100,106         98     . . . , 

Daily  present  on  an  average     . . .       57,173       58,343     1170 
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11. — Miscellaneous. 


Teachers'  licenses  issued 

M.  P.  Q.  certificates 

Mechanic  Science  pupils  . 

Domestic        "  "       

School  libraries 

Value  of  libraries 

School  gardens 

In  Military  Cadet  Corps 

Teachers  in  Graded  Schools 

Pupils  in  Graded  Schools 

Teachers  in  Ungraded  Schools  . .  . 
Pupils  "  "... 

Pupils  in  Coal  Mining  Schools. . .  . 
Engineering  Schools.  .  . 
Evening  Technical  Schls 
"    Agricultural  College.  .  . 

Total  in  Technical  Schools 

Total  Pupils  in  Public  and 

Technical  Schools 


1907 

771 

648 

1,986 

1,715 

246 

$24,072 

81 

287 

1,029 

51,364 

1,697 

48,663 


a 


u 


<i 


(€ 


u 


van 

761 

455 

1,824 

1,610 

247 

$24,255 

46 

386 

1,060 

52,598 

1,604 

47,507 

649 

231 

429 

40 

1,349 


Inorease  DtcraAse 

10 
193 
161 
105 


.... 


.  •  a  • 


2 

$183 

... 

99 

31 

1,244 

7 

•  .  .  • 

649 

231 

429 

40 

1,349 


100.4S9    101,725    1,266 


3S 


,146 


^ 
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HISTORICAL   4ND  COMPAKATIVE   STATISTICS. 

The  historical  and  comparative  statistics  given  in  the  following 
tabulations  are  of  general  interest,  and  explain  themselves  without 
the  aid  of  comment : 

CONSPECTUS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

(A)  Before  the  Fkee  School  Ststeh. 


,  of 

Winter 
•r. 

of  Pupil* 
Winter 
ker. 

«k 

a* 

i 

1 

*** 

.  per 
rolUxl." 

Tbab. 

^s 

0   § 

1  • 

3- 

0 
•3 

RlMASa. 

n^ 

^   II 

.S  11 

■?! 

1^3 

iss 

Ss 

i^ 

g(S 

< 

•<a. 

M 

0M 

H 

< 

1820 

ft  34  720 

4 

217 

5.514 

. 

R 

6,639 

9 

«   •   •   •   •   1 

12.000 

%  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1831 

375 

12,941 

$  48.792 

. 

Comaion 

2 

423 

11.771 

31,367 

$  7,338 

38,705 

$3  29 

'Schools  only 

3 

457 

13,161 

67,602 

16,628 

74,230 

6  64 

4 

444 

12,673 

37,468 

17,865 

66,338 

4  40 

5 

530 

15,292 

49,813 

27,323 

77.136 

6  04 

6 

650 

16,000 

60,000 

28,000 

78,000 

4.88 

1 

1841 

648 

20,910 

•  •  •  • 

2 

854 

29,382 

83.973 

36.112 

120,095 

4  09 

3 

939 

29,723 

92.272 

S4,396 

126,668 

4  26 

ComBion 

4 

935 

30,979 

88,190 

36,255 

124,445 

4  02 

and 

6 

1001 

33,960 

79,828 

37,712 

117,640 

3  46 

HighSchook 

7 

1041 

34,729 

93,172 

43,394 

136.666 

3  93 

. 

1850 

896 

25.328 

100,656 

42,368 

142,924 

5  64 

^.  W.  Daw80u. 

1 

878 

20.579 

93,611 

42,675 

136.286 

4  61 

(( 

2 

#   •   •   • 

967 

32,762 

107,107 

47,982 

155.389 

4  74 

« 

4 

907 

•   •   •   •   • 

31,010 

103,608 

46,642 

150,260 

4  85 

M.  &B. 

6 

•   •  «   • 

31,307 

104,047 

42,355 

146,402 

4  68 

A.  Forrester. 

7 

1002 

34,356 

128,222 

63,619 

181,741 

5  29 

8 

1127 

33,742 

129,672 

63.319 

182,991 

5  42 

9 

1061 

35,681 

135.041 

46.891 

181,932 

6  11 

1860 

1059 

35,293 

121,873 

45.742 

167,615 

4  75 

■ 

1 

1043 

33,652 

129,776 

46.833 

176,608 

6  '26 

2 

1092 

36.087 

129,999 

47,888 

177,887 

4  93 

3 

1072 

37,483 

130,664 

45,472 

176,136 

4  70 

4 

1112 

35,405' 

116,226  47.930 

163.156 

4  61 T.  H.  Band. 
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(B). — Under  the  Free  School  System. 


S 

°a 

3 

■Si* 

< 

• 

11 

H 

< 

a 
a 
>< 

11 

m 

fisi 
< 

§5 
■1 
1.      . 

1    ' 
1 

,\SK 

916 

39,48 1] -23,^72 

BOO 

8124.673 

1  93.283 

(217.936 

(9  25 

fUDd. 

S 

1059 

50,574  29,239 

r.7.8 

178,252 

t-.W.'462 

138.821 

368..'i35 

12  60 

1310 

85,896 

36^ 

56.1 

262,913 

91.477 

162,000 

5I6.3B0 

13  98 

S 

13B0 

68,aiu 

39.T8I 

58.2 

91,968 

164,750 

555.367 

13  98 

9 

1313 

74,130 

13,iF78 

58.1 

286,754 

91,760'   167,387 

545,901 

13  67 

1S70 

h\69 

76,279 

42,177 

.W.O 

286,180 

91,762]   174,80^ 

533,524 

12  62 

HuDt. 

J 

1630 

75,995 

43,612 

57.4 

247.200 

91,782 

17B,174 

515, 145 

11  81 

■2 

ISM 

78,638 

40,W6 

!S5.4 

245,759 

95,461 

171,305 

Bl-i,«l6 

12  56 

ra 

H24 

74.297 

41,392 

55.3 

285,274 

105.029 

165..162 

635.865 

12  94 

4 

1858 

78,277 

44,143 

S5.0 

287,349 

107.301 

175.01.1 

C69.663 

12  90 

1 

9 

1778 

79,123 

55.3 

320,130 

107.396 

185.56.-) 

6I3.U01 

13  86 

•fl 

[810 

79,813 

45.573 

56.3 

3.1H,8.'!8 

106,781 

19.1.805 

640.224 

14  11 

7 

I88» 

88,964 

«,690 

66.8 

324.650 

106.833 

204,266 

636,649 

13  81 

"- 1 

8 

I9M 

82,846 

48.951 

59.0 

368,282 

106,920 

20S,I|.J 

688.317 

13  96 

1985 
ISCO 

82,998 
76,393 

1 

asst 

42!580 

65!? 

281,661 

107!l81 

196.217 

584,959 

'is' 74 

1 

1»81 

78,828 

43.461 

55.1 

286,088 

108,695 

185.519 

678,30(1 

13  31 

2 

1932 

79,012 

43,746 

65,8 

290,584 

106,949 

184,627 

582,140 

13  31 

J 

a 

1961 

80.477 

45.850 

66.7 

316,477 

120.340 

188.088 

822.9a'. 

13  65 

-4 

■am 

82,153 

47,280 

G7.5 

814,172 

120,345 

191,121 

62.'>.641 

13  23 

A 

a03i 

84.02^ 

48,3W 

57.8 

3.34.044 

120,.'K8 

199,188 

a53,.S80 

13  50 

6 

21  It 

86,714 

59.6 

321,954 

120,377 

SOO.S.'W 

652.166 

12  75 

7 

i!143 

85.474 

m!oj» 

68.5 

337,216 

119,017 

216,08.^ 

672.,348 

13  43 

8 

2153 

84,584 

48,707 

67  8 

346,314 

118,485 

2i[.i9e 

675  995 

13  88 

9 

2182 

81,420 

.tO,03m 

.59.2 

341,716 

118.281 

312,922 

672.919 

13  4.^ 

1890 

2214 

85,482 

49,620 

58.0 

377.529 

118,349 

213,434 

709.312 

14  29 

1 

22^ 

8.1,548 

49,347 

90.0 

393,077 

118,801 

213,006 

7'26.284 

14  69 

M«^K»y. 

H 

2288 

85,077 

00,075 

S0.8 

32.  S 

410,017 

120,127 

218,4.10 

746,574 

14  65 

3 

3319 

91,899 

413,448 

89,623 

166,040 

669.111 

13  :i5 

11  J»r-). 

4 

2131 

n7io 

51,152 

51.8 

4.54,200 

120.507 

S2D.436 

79.),  143 

15  51 

£iM 

100,560 

64.006 

W,7 

45.S,144 

119.900 

238,780 

811.804 

I5  0:> 

'U3i 

101,032 

54,01.i 

53.4 

450.972 

120,018 

212.34B 

813  3.-U 

15  05 

7 

100,817 

54.022 

64.4 

448,263 

119.602 

242,811 

810.676 

14  76 

S 

I£tl0 

101.203 

57,771 

57,0 

473.104 

119.869 

245,937 

8.38,810 

!4  52 

1 

9 

2494 

100,617 

56  919 

M..1 

447.908 

120,082 

246,462 

8U,4.'W 

14  56 

leoo 

100,139 

58.^4 

56.1 

519,620 

119,923 

248.309 

887.8-i-.i 

l-'i  7H 

24!>-i 

98,410 

33,613 

54,5 

470,108,   119,878 

254,778 

844,7B2 

15  75 

s 

Mft! 

9Q,0S9 

36.433 

5.i.9 

638,851     117.376 

257.616 

91.1,813 

16  48 

1 

2404 

98.768 

55,2I3'55.9 

5.i2,350     121.016 

263,092 

936,158 

16  91 

-4 

i4tl 

96.885,64.000,66,8 

589.74.V   146,382 

268.904 

98  ■■,(131 

18  24 

< 

Ji 

2.160;  100.2^ 

.16.342 

56.3 

678,.560    145,627 

271,667 

993  844 

17  64 

6 

aiTS,  11)0,332 

59  IW 

58.9 

655,705    147.088    270.926 

1073,720 

18  15 

•K16  100  n07 

57,173 

57.1 

8I6,4.10    146.M  277.415 

1010.805 

18  20 

B 

2864:100.105 

58,343 

58 .2 

666.590    147,129    305.612 

1119.332 

!»  18 

-t'os 

.1 

'   40l.78lil2l5.ROO'  2«  .17 

t 

*!□  1893  the  traaaiCion  w&a  made  Cram  ttie  school  year  of  tioo  tarma  ending  on  the 
31il  October  to  Che  whool  ym,T  of  oiu  term  endins  on  the  Slst  July.  Thin  achool  year, 
tberuffire,  cunaiateJ  uf  the  nine  c&1enilar  months  from  the  first  uF  November  to  the  31st 
erf  July,  1S83.  From  tbia  date  Che  neoTid  column  of  the  table  ahove  eivee  the  ''  No.  of 
'Teacbers  during  theyar,''  and  the  third  ooluraa  givai  the  ■'  Annual  Enrolment." 

Curve*  of  the  mora  important  of  these  etatiatics  are  shown  on  the  next  page. 

trhMe  ws  the  Sgoras  inoluding  the  eipeoditi  —...". 
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ScHOOJL-  Expenditure  per  Capita  of  "  Avreragb  AnBNDANCE" 
IN  the  United  States  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  ani> 
Ontario,  for  the  School  Years  ended  as  follows  : 


1 

» 

-s 

o 

•a 

•3 

1 

• 

The  United 
States. 

M 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

Ybab. 

North  Al 
States. 

South  At 
SUtes. 

South  Cei 
States. 

North  Ce 
SUtes. 

WeBtMD 

1 

1 

• 

1 

s 

1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881, 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


$15  20 

$18  31 

$10  27 

$  9  06 

$14  87 

15  93 

18 

86 

10  46 

9 

08 

16  36 

16  06 

19 

89 

9  25 

8 

39 

16  53 

15  85 

19 

89 

9  01 

7 

55 

16  67 

IS  91 

20 

17 

9  98 

7 

51 

16  60 

15  70 

19 

14 

8  65 

6 

70 

16  91 

14  64 

17 

89 

7  68 

6 

25 

16  93 

13  67 

16 

55 

7  21 

5 

98 

15  08 

12  97 

16  05 

6  76 

5 

65 

14  22 

12  71 

15 

64 

6  60 

5 

40 

14  39 

13  61 

17 

14 

7  22 

5 

72 

15  19 

14  05 

17 

35 

7  63 

6 

25 

15  79 

14  55 

18 

17 

7  46 

6 

17 

16  69 

14  63 

18 

37 

7  44 

6 

26 

16  90 

15  12 

19 

19 

7  32 

6 

74 

17  53 

15  06 

19 

11 

7  33 

6 

93 

17  45 

15  07 

19 

38 

7  33 

6 

88 

17  45 

15  71 

20 

60 

7  61 

6 

60 

18  29 

16  55 

21 

64 

7  77 

12 

19  30 

17  23 

23 

58 

7  78 

28 

19  70 

17  54 

23 

66 

8  52 

78 

19  42 

18  20 

24 

89 

8  74 

82 

20  13 

18  58 

25 

91 

8  65 

7i 

20  62 

18  62 

26 

21 

8  61 

58 

21  29 

18  41 

26 

84 

8  58 

69 

20  26 

18  76 

28 

45 

8  87 

60 

20  09 

18  67 

28 

77 

9  32 

09 

19  75 

18  76 

29 

34 

8  97 

09 

19  47 

18  99 

29 

11 

9  79 

92 

20  32 

20  28 

31 

82 

9  69 

37 

21  12 

21  14 

33 

52 

9  61 

64 

22  26 

21  38 

33 

28 

9  79 

8 

00 

22  84 

22  76 

35 

19 

10  17 

8 

92 

23  98 

24  14 

36 

t5 

10  57 

9 

58 

25  70 

25  40 

38 

60 

11  54 

10 

44 

26  87 

27  98 

41 

39 

13  04 

11 

21 

29  76 

$21 
23 
25 
24 
26 
26 
24 
25 
23 
22 
23 
24 
25 
24 
26 
25 
24 
27 
29 
30 
33 
33 
33 
29 
27 
27 
26 
28 
26 
30 
31 
31 
32 
36 
34 
41 


87 

$11 
12 

81 
66 

67 

$11 

55 

04 

12 

94 

•   •   ■   4 

>   • 

36 

12 
13 
14 

90 
86 
11 

8.^ 

36 

•   • 

1  •  ■ 

69 

13 

61 

14 

23 

82 

13 

96 

•   •  i 

>  •  . 

39 

69 

13 
13 
13 

74 
36 
31 

81 

k 

32 

14 

27 

39 

13 

65 

#   •   • 

•   «  • 

69 

13 

23 

a  a  ^  1 

1   •   • 

31 

13 
12 
13 

50 
76 
43 

62 

86 

15 

18 

38 

13 
13 

88 
45 

37 

•   •   1 

»  .  « 

57 

14 

29 

•      •  t 

1  •  > 

42 

14 
14 

69 
65 

55 

16 

16 

57 

*13 
16 
16 
15 
14 

36 
64 
03 
06 
76 

06 

S2 

16 

86 

15 

59 

29 

14 
14 

62 
66 

62 

16 

2& 

98 

15 

79 

17 

40 

46 

15 

76 

1  •  • 

69 

16 

48 

19 

93 

85 

17 

64 

21 

02 

66 

18 

24 

22 

74 

03 

17 

64 

24 

97 

60 

18 

18 

25 

54 

*Tbree-fourth8  of  a  year. 
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ExPBNDrrURB  *  *  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVBRAQE  AT1«NDANCB  ' '  IN  BACH  StAH 

OF  U.  S.  A.,  IN  Ontario  and  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  tear 

1906 — ARRANQED  IN  ORDER  OF  AMOUNTS  : 


Nevada    $72.15 

TJew  York   51.50 

Montana    49.40 

<3alilomia    49.2ft 

New  Jersey    44.15 

Massachusetts    43.63 

District  of  Columbia...  42.93 

€olorado    42.38 

Washington    42.09 

Arizona    40.41 

North  Dakota  40.28 

Illinois    39.10 

Hhode  Island   36.92 

Utah    34.26 

Pennsylvania    33.61 

Minnesota    33.59 

Ohio    33.32 

Oregon    32.15 

Wyoming    31.05 

South  Dakota  30.90 

Oonnecticut    30.60 

Nebraska    30.12 

New  Hampshire    29.27 

Indiana    28.58 

Iowa    28.44 

Idaho    28.29 

Wisconsin    27.28 


Vermont .$26.14 

Michigan    25.99 

Ontario 26M 

Maryland    24.51 

Maine    22.67 

Kansas    22.06 

Nova  Scotia  (1907-8)  3087 

W.   Virginia    20.36 

New   Mexico    19.46 

Nova  Scotia 1818 

Delaware    17.93 

Missouri    17.19 

Oklahoma    15.79 

Virginia    15.28 

Texas    15.27 

Indian  Territory    14.97 

Louisiana    14.83 

Florida    13.75 

Arkansas    10.94 

Mississippi    927 

Tennessee       9.23 

Kentucky    8.59 

N.   Carolina    7.89 

Georgia    7.47 

Alabama    7.03 

S.  Carolina  6.37 
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Pbussia   and  Nova  Scotian   School   Attendance  in   1901 

Compared. 

[The  population  of  Prussia  in  1901  was  about  35,000,000— 
seventy-six  times  that  of  Nova  Sc  tia  which  was  in  round  numbers 
460,000.  The  Puissian  statistics  are  based  upon  the  figures  given 
on  page  70  of  Vol.  I  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  CJommis- 
sioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1906.] 


Prussian  Schooijs  fok  a  Pofulation  or  460,000. 


Gnde. 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

711 

vin  — 

IX  . . . .~ 

X 

XI 

xn 

TotaU 


AU 
Schools. 


People's 
Schools. 
(Volks- 
schulen) 


High  Schooi^. 
(Hochsohulea.) 


Boys. 
Latin  or 
GreekJ  I 


Boys. 

Modera 

Langoages. 


Girls. 
Modem 

Languages.  I 


Nova   Sgotiak 
Schools. 


A  single  con- 
tinuous system 
with  optional 
courses  in 
Grades  IX 
to  XII. 


12,600 
11,842 
11,184 
9,868 
9,877 
9.170 
7,103 
6,790 

12,600 
11,842 
11,184 
9,868 
9,210 
8.652 
6,678 
6,262 

• 

266 
240 
244 
240 

148 
142 
131 
104 

263 
236 
210 

184 

1,771 

1,169 

746 

106 

1,316 
789 
626 

218 

188 

126 

96 

86 

64 

15 

9 

158 
118 

78 

81,174 

77,626 

1603 

698 

1247 

19.186 

13,089 

11.975 

12,665 

10,590 

8,700 

8,292 

6,628 


4.461 

1,850 

878 

107 


98,410 


Grad«. 

Prussia. 
(All  Schools.) 

Nova  Sootia. 
(All  Schools.) 

.  Prussia. 

(Latin  or 

Greek.) 

— '    ■              -^-u 

Nova  Scotia.' 
(Latin  or 
Greek.) 

1    

12,600 
11.842 
11,184 
9,868 
9,877 
9,170 
7,163 
6,790 

19,186 

13,089 

11,976 

12,655 

10.690 

8,700 

6,578 

6,628 

n    

m 

IV 

V 

266 
240 
244 
240 

VI 

vn 

vni 

IX... 

1,771 

1,169 

746 

106 

4,461 

1,850 

878 

107 

213 

188 

126 

96 

720 

X 

480 

XI 

342 

xn 

93 

Totals.... 

81.174 

98,410 

1603                       1635 

Is  Kova  Scotia  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  ie  enrolled 
at  school,  and  continues  beyond  eight  years  in  the  schools.  The 
Prussian  high  schools   form   distinct  systems   from  their   public 
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(Volksschulen)  or  people's  schools.  Grades  IX,  X  and  XI,  of  Ihd 
people's  schools  ( Volksschulen)  are  known  generally  as  '^  GontiimA- 
tion  Schools  "  in  English. 

COMMBNTS  ON  THE  TABLES  OF  StATIBTIOS,  PAQB  3. 

The  foregoing  tables  of  statistics  explain  themselves.  Those 
following  from  page  3,  show  tendencies  suggesting  comment.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  good  work  of  the  consolidation  of  weak  sec- 
tions is  still  going  on,  for  the  1,830  school  sections  of  last  year  have 
been  reduced  to  1,816. 

Sections  without  Schools. 

« 

Last  year  by  special  efforts  made  by  the  inspectors  and  others 
interested  in  public  education,  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the 
sections  without  school.  This  year  the  improvement  has  gone  on 
to  the  extent  of  30  more. 

Many  of  the  school  sections  are  merely  spaces  of  territory  some 
3  or  4  miles  in  extent,  projected  into  the  wilderness  on  the  margin 
of  pioneer  settlements,  some  of  which  were  merely  temporary.  Bat 
once  being  formed  and  numbered  they  are  retained  on  the  list  as 
terriix)ries  where  it  is  thought  settlements  inay  sometime  thrive. 

On  page  57  will  be  found  a  table  showing  that  in  rural  regions 
the  population  is  diminishing,  while  in  the  populous  settlements  the 
population  is  increasing.  The  rural  schools,  with  less  than  20 
pupils,  are  increasing  in  number,  having  risen  from  297  last  year 
to  310  this  year.  On  an  average  they  had  only  a  fraction  over  7 
pupils  each,  and  several  schools  had  only  3  or  4  pupils,  and  yel 
were  kept  in  session  the  whole  year.  In  a  previous  year  a  Bchool 
was  kept  in  session  for  a  whole  year  with  only  two  pupils,  who 
made  nearly  a  perfect  attendance.  They  were  the  only  pupils  of 
school  age  in  the  section.  This  is  a  practical  proof  of  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  J^ova  Scotian  system  to  small  schools.  School  can 
be  kept  anywhere  if  parents  interested  only  care  ^lougL  He 
the  many  demands  on  inspectors,  however,  it  is  prsbctically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  everywhere  when  the  schools  should  be  opening 
and  possible  teachers  have  not  given  up  the  prospect  of  teaching  for 
some  other  employment. 

The  same  table  on  page  57  shows  that  the  number  of  schools 
having  from  20  to  39  pupils,  increased  during  the  year  from  711  to 
727.  And  graded  schools  in  the  populous  centres  increased  in 
number  from  1,029  to  1,060,  showing  that  the  populous  centres  are 
tending  to  become  more  populous. 
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Inspectors'  Reports  on  Closed  Schools. 

I  quote  from  the  various  inspectors'  reports  some  of  their 
remarks  on  the  closed  schools  within  their  divisions ,  and  at  the 
same  time  note,  that  in  no  country  is  so  much  attention  given  to 
such  schools  in  published  reports,  and  in  no  country  is  there  a  larger 
attendance,  according  to  population,  at  school. 

The  Inspector  of  Halifax  county  .says  :. 

The  schools  in  this  division  were  open  fpr  at  least  some  portion  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  following  sections: 

West  Halifax,  No.  18 8t.  Andrew's. 

.26 Harrietelleld. 

64 Devil's  Isla^id. 

69 New  Road. 

"  "         60 Partridge   River. 

61 Mineville. 

"  "         81 Head  Jeddore. 

East  Halifax,  No.    3 Upper  Lakeville. 

«  ♦'        31 Dufferin  Mines. 

St.  Andrew's  and  Partridge  River  have  no  school  huildings.  It  was  nol 
possible  to  secure  a.  teacher  for  New  Road.  The  house  at  Head  Jeddore  was 
condemned  and  a  new  one  was  being  built. 

The  email  number  of  children  in  the  other  sections  mentioned  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  employ  teachers  every  year.  The  most  of  the  children  can,  with  some 
inconvenience,  attend  school  in  adjoining  sections. 

In  the  table  of  statistics  the  number  of  sections  without  schools  is  given  as 
12,  but  the  other  three  are  merely  territory  blocked  out  as  echool  sections,  but 
without  organization.  New  school  buildings,  one  at  Cole  Harbor,  the  other  at 
H^Bkd  Jeddore,  were  completed  during  the  year.  There  are  several  others  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  Inspector  of  Lunenburg  and  Queens  counties  says ; 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  year  was  the  smaU  number  of 
eloeed  schools,  only -three  in  the  whole  division.  Every  school  in  Queens  county 
was  in  operation  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  same  is  true  of  the  large  district 
of  Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin,  with  the  exception  of  an  island  section  that  it 
was  impossible  to  supply.  In  the  district  of  Chester,  there  were  two  vacancies. 
Back  of  the  Lake  and  Leville.  The  former  engaged  two  teachers  at  fair  salaries, 
but  neither  would  remain.  Leville  was  unable  to  offer  sufficient  salary  to  secure 
a  teacher. 

The  Inspector  of  Shelburne  and  Yarmouth  counties  says  : 

Bvery  school  section  had  lis  teacher  except  Hamilton,  in  Shelburne  county, 
and  Cape  Forchu  in  Yarmouth  county.  In  ithe  former  there  are  no  children  to 
go  to  school,  and  in  the  latter  no  one  can  be  found  to  board  the  teacher. 

The  Inspector  of  Digby  and  Annapolis  counties  says  : 

Eight  sections  only  were  without  schools  duriuff  the  year,  two  of  which  had 
no  pupils  of  school  age;  one  was  preparing  to  build  a  new  school-house,  three 
did  not  wish  to  have  schools,  and  two  very  small  schools  did  not  succeed  in 
gstting  teachers.  A  few  of  the  pupils  in  some  of  these  sections  attended  school 
part  of  the  year  in  adjoining  sections.  But  few  pupils,  therefore,  were  without 
iMhool  privileges  during  some  portion  of  the  year. 
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The  Inspector  of  Kings  9.nd  Hants  counties  says : 

I  have  to  repoiit  six  sectioiw  in  Kings  county  without  schools  for  any  pvt 
oi  the  year.  Three  of  these,  West  Halle  Harbor,  Pereauz  Mountain  and  White 
Waters,  failed  to  get  teachers  because  they  were  only  half-hearted  in  the  mstter^ 
and  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  salary  teachers  asked.  Chipman  Brook  lost  its. 
school-house  by  fire  during  the  previous  term,  anf  has  not  yet  rebuilt.  AH  four 
of  these  sections  are  expected  to  build  aad  have  school  next  year.  North  f&nr 
and  Dalhousie  Road  could  not  get  teachers ;  the  latter  nuiy  be  classed  as  spedslly 
poor,  and  may  be  brought  under  the  new  regulation. 

Hants  county  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  teachers  for  all  its  schooli. 

The  Inspector  of  the  counties  of  Antigonifih  and  Guysboro  says: 

The  sections  without  school  were,  for  the  most  part,  weak  in  pn^ierfcj 
valuation,  and  almost  void  of  pupils,  many  of  them  having  only  two  or  three, 
and  none  more  than  a  half  d6sen.  Usually  the  larger  of  the  pupils  thus  unfor- 
tunately situated,  attend  schools  in  neigUK>ring  sections,  or  nmke  their  homes 
with  relatives  living  in  more  favored  localities.  Seven  or  eight  sections  that 
maintained  confessedly  weak  schools  more  or  less  intermittently  during  recent 
years,  had  no  school  because  they  could  not  get  teachers  f6r  the  salaries  offered. 
And  it  must,  in  truth,  be  admitted  that  a  few  of  the  number  did  not  set  about 
getting  teachers  until  too.  late,  when  those  who  might  be  avMlable,  if  applied  to* 
ifk  time,  had  entered  upon  other  duties  for  the  year. 

The  Inepector  of  South  Inyemess  and  Bichmond  counly  sajw: 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  ablo  to  note  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  ekiei 
schools  in  the  district  of  South  Inverness  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  la 
laat  year's  report  the  number  given  was  23,  .this  time  it  is  13,     , 

On  making  an  analysis  of  these  13  aections,  I  find  that  the  following  four 
were  either  actually  building  or  preparing  to  build  new  achool  houaqs,  vis.,  Ks. 
12,  Dumbarton;  No.  41,  Centennial;  No.  46,  North  West  Arm,  and  No.  47,  Duff^ 
In  two  of  these  cases  operations  were  postponed  or  retarded  by  reason  of 
unsettled  sites.  No.  19,  Little  Mabou;  No.  34,  Mull  River;  No.  35,  Bankin;  Ho. 
36,  Lansdowne;  No.  39,  Dennistown,  and  No.  69,  Aahfield,  seemed  unable  to- 
Mjcure  teachers  or, to  be  able  't^  support  schools  under  present  rates  of^salariei. 
Indeed,  I  fail  to  understand  how  it  was  ever  expected  to  maintain  schools  in  eome- 
of  them;  in  Rankin  section,  for  instance,  with  the  excellent  schools  of  Maboa 
Village  on  the  one  hand  and  Hillsboro  on  the  other,  either  of  which  is  seaieelx 
two  miles  distant  from  its  own  echool  house,  if  not  really  less.  Why  was  such  a. 
section  ever  created?  The  same  might  almost  be  said  of  Lansdowne,  with  respeot 
to  its  neighboring  sections.  The  others  named,  though  weak,  are  more  isolatad^ 
and  therefore  have  better  claims  to  existence.  As  for  the  remaining  three,  Ko^ 
33,  Scotch  Hill;  No.  45,  Rear  Long  Point,  and  No.  56,  Sl^e  Mountain,  they  are- 
to  me  terra  incoj^niia,  having  had  no  schools  in  operation  since  my  oonneetion- 
with  the  district.  One  only  of  these  three  reported  holding  an  annual  meetiiig*. 
at  which  tne  sum  of  $60  was  voted  for  the  support  of  a  school.  If  there^are  any 
children  in  them,  the  prospect  of  having  them  educated  looks  dark  indeed.  I 
purpose  during  the  current  year  making  full  enquiry  into  their  position,  con- 
dition and  circumstances. 

Of  the  13  sections  in  question  thx«e  have  been  without  flchool  for  one  yssr, 
and  six  for  two  years. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South  Inverness  Boar^ 
of  School  Commissioners  recommending  that  hereafter  any  seetion  faiHDg,  wWr- 
the  assistance  of  the  8peoM  Aid  to  Poor  BeotUma,  to  maintain  a  sehool  for  im^ 
eimsecutive  years,  should  lose  its  autonomy  and  be  annexed  to,  or  partitioBei' 
amongst,  the  most  convenient  sections  adjoining. 
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Two  unions  of  flections  were  effected  at  the  same  meeting  of  said  Board,  viz.,  ! 

Judson  with  Melrose  and  Gillis  Cove  with  Alba, — the  tinions  to  go  into  effect  at  ^ 

the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year. 


Excepting  in  the  cases  of  No.  7,  Lochside,  and  No.  53,  Aberdeen,  I  know  of 
no  other  reason  for  the  failure  to  have  school  than  the  inability  to  secure  a 
teacher,  or  unwillingness  to  pay  the  salary  demanded.  In  the  case  of  Lochside, 
the  small  number  of  children  renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  school.  In 
Aberdeen,  the  children  of  those  who  were  the  main  support  of  the  school  have 
outgrown  its  usefulness  to  them,  and  thus  a  little  school  that  has  accomplished 
'excellent  work  in  its  brief  existence,  has  probably  gone  down  for  good,  and  its 
annexafion  to  the  adjoining  sections  would  probably  be  welcome  by  most  of  its 
ratepayers,  if  npt  by  its  promoters. 

Janvrin's  Island,  No.  3,  has  children  in  plenty,  and  means  are  not  lacking 
either,  but  its  remoteness  and  isolation  are  not  inviting  to  the  average  young 
teacher. 

\ 

An  effort  was  made  to  annex  No.  18,  Grand  Digue,  to  the  neighboring  sec- 
tion, Louisdale,  which  would  be  the  proper  and  natural  solution  of  an  otherwise 
difficult  problem,  viz.,  the  maintaining  of  a  school  continuously  by  some  8  or  10 
ratepayers.  The  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  majority  of  these  f^w  people  on 
the  ground  that  the  Louisdale  school  house  is  too  far  away;  and  the  Louisdale 
people,  naturally,  are  not  disposed  to  move  a  large,  substantial  and  well  built 
school  house  to  a  central  site  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  benefits  upon  unappre- 
ciative  and  unwilling  neighbors.  So,  unless  some  practical  scheme  of  union  can 
be  devised,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  Grand  Digue  to  maintain  any  kind  of  a 
school  ootftinuously ;  whereas,  if  united,  there  would  be  ample  material  for  a 
good  two-department  graded  school. 

The  remaining  four,  No.  33,  Oban;  No.  50,  Peter's  Mountain;  No.  54,  Loch 
Lomond,  and  No.  56,  Cape  Breton,  offer  no  special  reason  for  being  closed  beyond 
the  alleged  impossibility  to  secure  a  teacher. 

One  only  of  these  8  sections,  viz..  Cape  Breton,  was  without  school  for  two 
eons^utive  years,  the  other  7  weie  vacant  for  one  year^only. 

The  Inspector  of  North  Inverness  and  Victoria  county  says : 

t 

■ 

The  number  of  organized  sections  in  the  division  for  the  year  was  133 — 64 
in  Victoria  and  69  in  North  Inverness. 

In  North  Inverness  the  number  of  sections  was  decreased  by  unions  referred 
to  in  my  last  report,  while  one  new  section — Pollet's  Cove — was  created  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  district  where  a  Government  school  never  existed  before. 

The  number  of  vacant  schools  in  North  Inverness  during  the  year  was  10, 
as  compared  with  16  last  year.  The  yearly  statistics  will  show  11  vacant 
vchools,  but  .this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  school  made  no  returns.  Four  of 
these  sections  have  secured  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year,  two  have  been  absorbed 
by  union  with  other  sections,  and  two  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
to  warrant  keeping  a  school  open. 

I 


1 


The  diminution  in  the  number  of  closed  schools  in  this  district  is  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  efforts  of  the  special  commission  appointed  by  the  Cotmcil 
of  Public  Instruction  to  enquire  into  the  subject,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  school  matters,  and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  remedying  the  evil. 
The  energy  and  enthusiaam  which  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  brought  to  this 
work  are  satisfying,  evidence  that  no  mistake  was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
eommission.     v 

The  number  of  sections  without  school  in  Richmond  county  was  8,  as  com-  ^tj 

pared  vrith  6  the  year  before.  j 
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,       The  Inspector  of  Pictou  county  says  : 

For  purposes  of  public  instruotion  this  division  is  divided  into  two  districts^ 
North  Pkjtou  and  South  Pictou,  the  former  comprising  fifty-nine,  and  the  latter 
seventy  school  sections,  making  a  total  of  129.  With  the  exception  of  four,  all 
these  sections  had  school  for  some  part  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  schools  and  departments  in  operation  was  182 ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  ten,  all  were  open  more  than  160  days.  Only  two  schools  were- 
open  less  than  100  days.  The  average  nunU>er  of  days  all  schools  were  in  session 
was  201.5,  as  against  180.6  for  the  preceding  term. 

The  closed  schools  were  College  Grant,  Lower  Green  Hill,  and  -Upper  Toney 
River  in  North  Pictou,  and  Marshdale  in  South  Pictou.  In' these  sectians  the 
apparent  reason  for  closing  the  school  was  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  the- 
section ;  but  the  true  inwardness  of  the  sitOMiion  reveals  the  presence  of  a  eon- 
viction  in  the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  that  it  is  perfectly 
fair  and  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the  expense  of  keeping  school  open  where  there 
are  so  few  pupils  to  be  educated. 

The  Inspector  of  Cumberland  county  says  as  follows ;  but  for 
further  details  reference  must  be  made  to  his  report : 

Some  dii&culty  was  eocperienoed  early  in  the  year  in  securing  teachers,  bat 
the  publicity  given  to  the  fact  in  the  press  of  the  province  brou^t  aid.  By  the 
elose  of  the  year  school  was  in  session  in  every  section  where  vt  could  be  afforded 
OT  was  needed.  In  all,  six  only  were  vacant.  These  were  Fox  Haibor, 
Salt  Springs  Station  and  Glairmont  in  the  district  of  Gpmberland;  Sugar  HiII^ 
New  Yarmouth  and  Cape  d'Or  in  the  district  of  Parrsboro. 

Of  these  Fox  Harbor  and  Salt  Springs  Station  only  were  in  need  of  school, 
and  this  was  not  pressing,  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  in  neighbouring  seetioiia. 
were  accessible  to  the  majority  temporarily  deprived  of  school  at  home. 


The  Inspector  of  Cape  Breton  county  says : 


The  number  of  school  sections  remained  as  before,  116.  Twenty-eight  wbi» 
without  school  during  any  part  of  the  year.  In  this  respect  there  w«s  tons- 
improvement,  the  niunber  vacant  the  year  preceding  being  thirty -two;  and  it 
looks  now  as  if  coming  years  are  likely  to  show  still  further  improvement  •!& 
some  quarters  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  farms  to  the  mines  bss 
appreciably  slackened;  in  others  it  has  ceased.  Indeed  some  of  the  people  bsfs 
returned  to  their  farms,  and  it  is  said  that  nM>re  are  desirous  of  following. 


Quite  a  number  of  the  vacant  sections,  not  already  specially  referred  to,  aie- 
financially  so  weak  or  so  remotely  situated  that  it  is  really  impossible  for  them 
to  keep  schools  open  every  year.  Many  of  them  manage  to  employ  a  teacher 
every  second  year  or  so.  After  giving  the  matter  careful  oonsideraticm,  I  fin^ 
that  in  about  nine  sections  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  see  schools  going  at  all  so 
long  as  present  conditions  obtain.  Three  of  these  are  not  very  ill  off,  howev^. 
Soime  of  the  children  at  Ben  Eoin  -attend  the  East  Bay  school;  those  at  Mira  Bosd 
the  Sydney  schools;  and  some  at  least  of  those  at  FVilse  Bay  Beach  go  to  South 
Head.  But  the  other  six  sections.  Bear  of  Beaver's  Cove,  Forest,  Kwiningfaift 
Cove,  Huntington's  Mountain,  Kilkenny  Lake,  and  Glengarry,  are  so  far  from 
schools  in  operation  that  the  children  cannot  attend  school  at  aU  without  being 
sent  away  from  home.  In  these  six  sections  there  are  in  all  thirty-six  ehildrea 
of  school  age. 

Cape  Breton  and  Inverness  counties  lead  in  the  number  of 
closed  schools,  due  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  industrial  activity  at 
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certain  oenli^es  which  draw  off  from  the  remote  rural  sections  many 
of  the  more  progressive  young  men  with  initiative.  Yet  Cape 
Breton  county  had  235  schools  in  session,  more  by  a  great  deal  than 
any  other  county ,  leaving  out  the  city  of  Halifax  with  its  161 
schools.  Inverness  had  139  schools  in  session.  And  both  these 
counties  in  the  charge  of  vigorous  and  tactful  inspectors,  are  rapidly 
improving  each  year. 

The  Inspector  of  Colchester  county  says : 

Jjive  sections  were  without  schools  of  their  own  during  the  year,  but  in  four 
of  these  the  pupik  had  school  privileges  in  the  adjoining  sections,  so  that  in 
reality  only  one  section,  Springraont,  was  without  achool  privileges.  For  this 
there  was  no  reason  except  the  indifference  of  the  people.  In  fact,  this  section 
has  only  had  school  once  or  twice  since  its  organization. 

Average  Days   in   School  Year. 

215  days  in  the  school  year  were  teaoKing  days.  The  actual 
average  of  days  in  all  schools  was  within  half  a  day  of  200.  Owing 
to  the. new  dates  for  holidays  there  will  be  only  204  teaching  days  in 
the  foUofwing  school  year.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  although  the 
school  year  will  henceforward  be  shorter,  that  more  sections  may  be 
able  to  have  full  term  work. 

Incbeasixg  Xumbeb  of  Schools. 

The  number  of  schools  has  for  many  years  been  increasing  with 
a  corresponding  draft  on  tlie  Provincial  Aid  fund,  while  the  numbers 
of  pupils  are  increasing  much  more  slowly.  Table  I  shows  an  increase 
of  51  schools  with  an  increase  of  only  98  pupils  in  the  aggregate. 
This  moans  that  many  rural  schools  are  generally  diminishing  in 
size  owing  to  the  decreasing  school  population ;  but  that  the  people 
plnckily  keep  school  going  even  when  there  are  as  few  as  two,  three, 
or  four  pupils  remaining  in  the  section,  the  government  providing  the 
same  provincial  grant  to  the  teacher,  when  of  the  same  class,  as  when 
there  were  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  in  attendance.  From  Table  xxviii^ 
page  67,  we  find  there  were  this  year  310  rural  schools  having  an 
avei«ge  attendance  of  between  seven  and  eight  only,  some  of  them 
having  only  three  and  four  pupils  enrolled  during  the  whole  year. 
To  such  decadent  sections,  the  increased  government  grant  means 
that  per  pupil  they  are  receiving  very  much  more  money  than 
formerly,  and  very  much  more  than  in  the  full  school-rooms  in  the 
cities,  towns,  and  other  centres  of  industrial  activity  where  the  addi- 
tional schools  have  to  come  into  existence.  From  Table  xxviii  it  will 
be  seen  that  graded  school  departments  have  increased  by  31,  while 
30  rural  schools  vacant  during  the  previous  year  have  been  filled. 
When  the  provincial  and  oliher  grants  allow  sections  with  only  two 
pupils  to  keep  school  open  for  the  full  year,  as  has  been  done  la  pre- 
vioufi  year,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  where  school  may  not  now 
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be  -kept  open,  the  fault  is  with  the  Bpirit  of  the  majority  of  the  cxm- 
munitj  or  with  the  local  influences  for  the  time  dominating.  That 
these  commimities  are  now  becoming  so  few,  is  an  evidence  of  tiie 
missionary  zeal  of  the  inspector  and  the  friends  of  education  working 
with  him. 

Teachers. 

The  teachers  holding  Normal  diplomas  decreased  fiom  1033  to 
1013j  due  to  the  attractions  of  the  western  provinces,  where  only 
trained  teachers  are  in.  demand.  Indeed,  some  teachers  attended  the 
Normal  school  just  in  order  to  be  acceptable  in  the  western  provinces. 
Therefore,  the  old  regulation  long  without  occasion  for  use,  had  to  be 
appliea,  making  the  course  free  only  to  those  intending  to  teach  at 
least  three  years  in  Nova  Scotia, 

In  the  City  of  Halifax  the  value  of  Normal  training  is  recog- 
nized by  an  addition  of  $40  per  annum  to  the  salary.  Untrained 
teachers  are  tolerated  for  the  present  merely  on  aocotmt  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  province,  which  it  is  hoped  are  yearly 
improving. 

Female  teachers  increased  by  37  during  the  year,  and  male 
teachers  by  only  1,  giving  the  ratio  of  2309  women  to  355  men, 
nearly  the  Hebrew  prophetic  seven  to  one.  The  idea  of  the  superio^ 
ity  of  the  male  teacher  in  the  mind  of  the  rural  trustees  is  disappear 
ing  in  many  places,  however,  to  judge  by  the  facts  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  Table  xv  with  that  of  xvi,  pages  22  and  23.  In  no 
leas  than  ten  counties  third  class  female  teachers  receive  from 
the  trustees  a  larger  salary  than  third  class  male  teachers ;  and  in 
two  counties,  the  average  salary  from  the  section  is  greater  for  femalee 
of  the  second  class  than  for  males  of  the  second  class.  It  is  probably 
not  always  the  best  men  who  enter  the  profession  in  the  lower  classes. 
They  often  enter  better  paying  employments,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  industrial  activity. 

The  Provincial  Aid  to  the  teacher  during  the  year  was  at  Ihe 
new  maximum,  and  was  an  increase  in  every  class.  But  the  people 
generally  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  government  in  all  cases. 
On  the  other  hand  they  lowered  their  contributions  on  the  average 
for  first,  second  and  third  class  male  teachers,  by  the  respective 
amounts  $13.61,  $19.38  $1.68.  In  the  case  of  female  teachers  only 
nhe  first  class  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  only  to  the 
i^'xtent  of  $3.71  on  the  average.  We  had  a  right  to  expect,  however, 
considering  the  higher  cost  of  living,  the  demand  for  teachers  in 
other  employments  and  abroad,  and  the  example  and  co-operation  of 
the  government  in  increasing  its  grants,  that  the  people  everywhere 
would  also  have  done  better.  In  all  intelligent  communities,  as  a 
rule,  this  was  well  done. 
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Annuities. 

The  number  of  annuitants  admitted  to  the  list  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  was  64,  of  which  57  were  then  upon  it.  The  amount  paid 
out  for  the  year  was  $5,925.00,  the  individuals  and  amounts  appear- 
ing on  the  published  Provincial.  Aid  sheets  in  the  April  and  October 
Journals  of  1008,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  teachers  in  each  county. 

From  Table  ii,  page  5,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  are  48  teachers 
employed  who  have  been  30  years  in  service  and  are  therefore,  pre- 
i«umably,  nearly  qualified  to  retire  as    soon  as  they  choose. 

122  have  taugbt.  over  20  but  less  than  30  years,  and  if  they 
should  become  totally  disabled  at  any  time,  become  a  charge  on 
the  Aimuity  fund.  It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  seen,  that  only  the 
pathetic  cases  of  total  disability,  not  merely  of  disability  for  the 
service  of  teaching,  can  be  provided  for,  even  were  the  wording  of 
the  Act  not  so  clear.  The  education  department  is  being  constantly 
besieged  by  teachers  who  have  not  completed  the  term  of  thirty  years 
or  of  thirty-five  years  if  under  the  age  of  sixty,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  teadiing.  They  cannot  see  that  no  one  is  entitled  to  an 
annuity  for  incapa/;ity  to  contin/ue  teaching,  unless  he  or  she  has 
taught  30  years  and  is  60  years  of  age,  or  has  taught  35  years  and  is 
under  60  years  of  agei 

Attendance  and  Enbolment. 

This  has  been  very  satisfactory  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  as  a  glance  at  Tables  v  and  vi  show. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

Table  vii  shows  the  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the 
twelve  grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  up  to  the  end  of  grade  v  the  boys 
are  in  excess.  In  the  higher  grades  the  girls  are  in  excess,  being  in 
the  ratio  of  2869  to  1809  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  and 
1328  to  689  in  the  second  year  of  the  high  school.  In  the  high 
schools  they  are  gradually  approaching  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  boy. 

The  colleges  are  also  being  similarly  aflFected ;  so  that  if  the  change 
going  on  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  continues  in  direction 
and  magnitude,  the  female  sex  will  be  the  predominantly  educated 
sex-  This  may  ultimately  affect  the  personnel  of  the  general 
fldnxinistration  of  public  affairs,  as  it  has  already  affected  the  balance 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  other  formerly  masculine  employ- 
ments.  A  glance  at  such  statistics  from  year  to  year  will  show  the 
movement  of  this  index  of  new  future  conditions.. 
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The  Analysis  of  High  School  Studies 

are  shown  in  the  Tables  beginning  with  viii,  on  page  15.  The 
decreases  shown  in  Grade  IX  History,  (Geometry,  and  Bookkeeping, 
are  due  to  their  being  struck  off  the  program  of  study  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Advisory  Board. 

In  Grade  X,  in  like  manner,  Geography,  Bookkeeping  (Double 
Entry),  Drawing  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  were  struck  off. 

In  Grade  XI,  the  only  subject  similarly  struck  off  was 
Physiology. 

In  Grade  XII,  the  old  subjects  were  tolerated  in  schools  teaching 
them;  but  henceforth  the  following  are  to  be  left  off:  Sanitanr 
Science,  Psychology,  Zoology,  Geology,  Navigation  and  Astronomy. 

Such  subjects  as  Bookkeeping,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Physi- 
ology, and  Navigation  were  taught  in  the  high  schook  for  over 
twenty-five  years ;  and  even  some  of  the  others  were  taught  in  the 
best  academies  from  before  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  free 
school  system  in  1864.  Some  of  these  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
public ;  but  they  can  be  taught  as  optional  subjects  if  school  boards 
desire.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  such  work,  however,  in  the  cer- 
tificates awarded  on  the  Provincial  examinations;  and  teachers 
preparing  pupils  for  those  examinations  will  have  enough  to  do  with- 
out teaching  extra  subjects. 

The  main  difference  between  the  provincial  program  of  this  year 
and  the  previous  ones  is  that  no  subject  is  imperative  for  a  high 
school  certificate  except  English,  and  any  other  five.  Formerly  there 
were  eight  papers  imperative,  including  two  in  English,  three  in 
Mathematics  and  one  ill  Science,  Drawing  and  Bookkeeping,  and 
History  and  Geography.  Foreign  languages  were  taken  as  extras 
adding  to  the  aggregate.  English  then  consisting  of  two  papei^ 
counted  as  one-fourth  of  the  minimum  pass.  Now,  with  one 
paper  out  of  six,  it  counts  for  one-eixth  of  the  pass.  The  net  differ- 
ence is  that  now  only  five  instead  of  six  papers  have  to  be  tAken  in 
fidditioh  to  English.  This  lessens  the  number  of  subjects  for  the 
teacher,  and  foreign  languages  formerly  taken  in  addition  to  the 
imperative  course,  may  now  be  taken  instead  of  any  subject  except 
English.  It  was  argued  that  the  former  system  handicapped  scholar 
^hip  in  foreipTi  lancruages,  for  only  those  able  to  do  more  than  the 
imperative  groun  could  be  expected  to  take  them.  At  pteseirt,  how- 
ever, those  without  ordinary  ability  can  take  foreign  language 
instead  of  difficult  or  distasteful  subjects  formerly  imperative. 

One  objection  to  the  preterit  system  is  the  entire  omission  from 
the  provincial  program  of  subjects  generally  deemed  important  in  the 
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development  of  public  interests,  not  only  formerly  in  this  province^ 
but  generally  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  most  advanced 
countri^  of  the  world.  Another  objection  is  that  the  grades  need 
not  be  passed  consecutively,  so  that  not  only  schools  but  pupils  may 
■omit  much  from  the  general  course  while  winning  highr  grade  cer- 
tificates. The  most  objectionable  feature  is  checked,  however,  by 
requiring  for  a  teacher^s  pass  a  higher  st^owiard  on  the  fewer  sub- 
jects, and  to  this  has  be^  added  a  high  minimum  standard  in 
English,  which  is  expected  to  lead  to  more  thorou^  If  narrower 
scholarship. 

The  effects  of  the  arrangement  will  be  followed  with  much, 
interest,  to  be  amended  as  the  developing  results  indicate  to  be  desir- 
able. 

The  Standardization  and  Utilization  of  the  Universities. 

There  is  now  an  eight  years  course  leading  to  the  high  schools* 

"These  have  a  four  years  course  leading  to  the  universities,  which  have 

-hitherto  been  entirely  independent  and  only  partially  co-ordinated 

with  each  other,  without  good  articulation  to  the  high  school  system. 

It  is  true  that  since  1893  they  came  generally  to  accept  the  pass 

•out  of  Grade  XI,  when  the  pass  included  all  the  subjects  in  their 

matriculation  prescription,  as  the  equivalent  of  junior  matriculation. 

But  the  government  could  not  accept   the   degrees    of '  universities, 

hecause  there  was  no  guarantee  of  equivalence  in  those  of  different 

institutions.     Were  they  to  be  recognized   as  equivalent,    it   would 

"virtually  give  an  advantage  to  those  of  lower  standing. 

The  representatives  of  the  universities,  however,  were  remarkably 
snooessful  in  agreeing  to  a  standard  of  two  years  work  as  a  part  of 
the  four  years  course  of  the  new  Provincial  Technical  College.  Tak- 
ing a  hint  from  this  the  Advisory  Board  developed  a  scheme  to 
standardize  a  university  course  of  four  years,  following  a  matricula- 
tion standard  the  equivalent  of  a  pass  from  the  new  Provincial  High 
^School,  Grade  XII,  in  order  to  prepare  scholarly  County  Academy 
Headmasters  for  the  public  schools  of  the  province.  The  details  of 
the  arrangement  are  exhibited  in  the  Octc^er*  Journat.  of  Educa- 
tion of  1908,  which  is  a  supplement  of  this  Annual  Report. 

Table  XII. 

Here  we  are  informed  that  no  less  than  3762  pupils  were  attend- 
ing school  in  other  sections  than  their  own.  This  includes  children 
in  sections  with  closed  schools  and  those  from  rural  schools  attend- 
ing high  schools  or  academies  in  the  towns. 
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Cape  Breton  has  a  specially  large  number  of  school  age  who  ai» 
not  in  attendance  at  schools.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  employment 
of  juvenile  labor  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law^ 
it  is  feared.  Many  others  who  have  attained  to  Grade  VII  speci- 
fied in  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  take  advantage  of  their  1^ 
immunity  to  go  to  work  i>erh«ps  two  years  before  they  attain  to  thfr 
age  of  15  years,  which  is  technically  the  upper  limit  of  school  age. 
The  same  county^  due  presumably  to  the  number  of  foreigners 
attracted  by  the  mining  and  other  industries,  shows  the  largest  niunr 
bers  of  defectives  who  should  be  in  attendance  at  the  school  for  the 
Blind  or  the  Deaf.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  report  these  to 
the  respective  principals  of  these  institutions  in  Halifax,  where  fp» 
tuition  and  even  free  board  are  provided  for  them. 

The  value  of  property  assessed  for  schools  appears  to  have 
increased  from  over  102  million  dollars  to  over  104  millions.  Build- 
ings and  other  school  property  increased,  and  over  $50,000  more 
than  the  previous  years  have  been  voted  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools,  including  ealaries. 

Erom  Table '  xiii  it  appears  that  the  general  equipment  of  the 
schools  is  also  advancing.  The  apparent  retrogression  in  the  value 
of  the  libraries  in  Antigonish  county  is  due  to  a  diange  in  the  book- 
keeping— the  libraries  usually  credited  to  the  County  Aoad^ny  and 
yet  accessible  to  its  students,  being  now  credited  to  St  Francis  Xaxier 
College  to  which  it  really  belongs. 

-  Vaccination. 

It  appears  from  Table  xiv  that  only  28,283  of  the  100,000  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  are  vaccinated.  That  explains  the  increasiDf 
cases  of  schools  which  are  closed  by  the  health  officers  on  account  of 
the  appearance  of  amall-pox.  Schools  as  well  as  teachers  reoeive^ 
public  monies  for  such  closed  schools  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  days. 
It  is  a  ques-tion  whether  this  should  be  allowed  in  a  community  where- 
vaccination  has  not  been  general. 

3,201  children  are  reported  as  left-handed,  and  3,319  as  near- 
sighted. 

The  Municipal  Fund. 

The  distribution  of  this  fund  is  shown  in  Table  xviii,  page  24. 
It  will  be  seen  that  only  $760  are  left  to  be  distributed  according  to 
the  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  of  Shelburne,  while  two- 
blind  and  one  deaf  pupil  absorb  $540  of  the  fund.  Pour  or  five- 
more  such  pupils,  should  they  happen  to  belong  to  the  county,  wotdd 
leave  nothing  for  distribution  to  the  schools  of  the  county  for  attend- 
ance. Now,  we  cannot  withhold  aid  to  the  institutions  e^lucating  the- 
blind    and   deaf;     for   their   funds,    although   most     economically 
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administered,  are  still  insufficient  for  the  work  they  are  attempting 
to  do.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  municipal  firranta  to  these  insti- 
tutions while  not  abated,  should  boeome  an  extra  charge  pn  the 
municipal  fund,  and  that  the  municipalities  might  be  allowed  o 
collect  the  cost  of  board  from  such  parents  as  are  *  able  to  pay  the 
<508t  of  board,  leaving  the  tuition  proper  altogether  free. 

The   County  Academies 

I 

are  the  high  schools — one  in  each  county — which  participate  in  the 
Academic  grant  of  $10,009  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their 
rank,  for  free  admission  of  all  students  from  within  the  county  who- 
present  themselves  and  have  passed  the  prescribed  entrance  examina- 
tion. They  enrolled,  however,  only  1,835  out  of  the  total  7,913. 
throughout  the  province  doing  aome  part  of  high  school  work.  The 
statistics  of  these  academies  are  given  in  detail  in  Table 'xx,  from 
page  27  to  38,  in  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  development  of  high 
scjhool  work.  The  other  high  schools  may  be  assumed  with  their 
5,120  regular  high  school  students,  to  be  developing  in  a  very  similar 
manner. 

By  substracting  County  Academy  statistics  from  corresponding: 
ones  on  pages  15  to  18  for  all  high  schools,  the  statistics  for  the  non- 
Academic  high  aohools  can  be  found.  Mudi  special  information, 
however,  is  reported  in  the  Academic  tables,  such  for  instance  as  the 
average  ages  of  pupils  in  each  high  school  grade  on  the  first  day  of 
the  school  year — see  page  38.  There  it  is  found  that  the  average- 
ages  of  students  entering  Grades  IX,  X,  Xl  and  XII,  are  respect- 
ively 14.83  yearss  16.08,  16.75  and  17.83. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  in  1893,  tJiese  ages  were  respectively  14.88,. 
16.17,  17.46  and  19.61.  The  higher  grades  are  now  passed  at  a 
tenderer  age.  This  shows  that  there  has  been  no  material  increase 
in  the  work  required  to  be  done  within  this  long  period  of  years. 
The  cry  of  over-pressure  is  merely  the  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
emulation  which  draws  into  competition  for  a  high  school  certificate, 
pupis  who  otherwise,  on  account  of  unpreparedness,  on  account  of 
the  excess  of  social  engagements,  on  account  of  insufficient  health, 
or  on  account  of  insufficient  mental  c?apacity,  would  not  have 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  their  more  successful  companions.  It  is 
another  demonstration  of  the  fact,  that  the  only  protection  against 
over-pressure  in  a  vigorous  school  system,  is  the  special  attention  of 
intelligent  teachers^  parents  and  physicians. 

QOVEBNMBNT    NiGHT    SCHOOLS. 

Ifow  that  free  schools  have  been  in  existence  for  so  long,  and  that 
in  industrial  centres  evening  technical  schools  can  be  held,  Govern^ 
ment  Night' schools'  should  soon  disappear. 
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Manuai.  Tbaining  Sghooi^. 

The  first  two  classes  of  manual  training  schools,  known  as  (1) 
Mech*anic  Science  and  (2)  Domestic  Science  echools  have  dieir 
statistics  shown  in  full  detail  in  Table  xxii,  from  page  40  to  43. 

Rural    School   Libraries. 

The  condition^  regulating  the  grants  to  these  have  been  so  cwe- 
fully  planned  that  their  increase  has  been  very  gradual,  and  tlie 
province  receives  the  most  well-earned  vtaluee  for  the  small  grants 
given.  The  libraries  are  local  property,  and  are  therefore  likely  to 
bo  guarded  with  local  care.  Tlie  grant  is  merely  enough  to  secure 
the  teacher's  care  as  a  librarian,  and  ensure  an  accurate  report  for 
the  Inspector  and  Education  Department^  During  the  year  tiie 
Dominion  Government  presented  to  these  libraries  a  copy  of  a 
splendidly  illui&trated  'volume  on  farm  weeds.  And  Mr.  James 
Croil,  of  Montreal,  presented  one  hundred  volumes  of  his  history  of 
"  Steam  Navigation,"  a  volume  of  400  pages  well  bound  in  ornately 
gold  stamped  board  covers, — «  fine  prize  for  a  school  or  any  library, 
an(t  one  of  special  interest  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  fiigures  so  well  in 
the  history  of  trans- Atlantic  steam  navigation.  Schools  which  hare 
established  libraries  are  in  this  way  likely  to  come  in  for  any  dona- 
tions of  valuable  works  which  may  be  presented  to  the  province. 
When  such  gifts  are  limited,  it  is  proposed  "that  they  be  given  on  4fi 
recommendation  of  the  Inspector  to  Ae  best  kept  or  most  deserving 
libraries.  i      . 

All  superior  schools  must  also  have  libraries  in  older  to  qualify 

for  any  provincial  grants  beyond  that  of  the  first  class.    The  libraries 

^  of  a  few  of  the  smaller  County  Academies   are   reported   to  be  so 

valueless  and  ill-kept,  that  the  usual  grants  will  not  henceforward 

be  forthcoming  jmless  there  is  substantial  improvement. 

A  general  list  of  the  larger  libraries  of  the  province  was  gi^en 
in  my  report  of  1902,  on  pages  xxii  and  xxiii.  I  propose  in  the  near 
future  to  compile  a  more  modem  list  on  account  of  the  number  of 
inquiries  for  such  a  list. 

The    CoLi.ECfEs   and   Other    Unaided    Schools. 

I  am  required  by  the  statutes  to  collect  information  regarding 
all  educational  institutions  and  movements  in  .the  province.  To  make 
it  as  easy  as  possible  to  report  such  information,  I  have  prepared 
tabulated  blanks.  But  often,  these  have  to  be  sent  two  or  three 
times  before  attention  is  paid  to  them.  There  may,  therefore,  be  less 
information  oreseiited  in  Table  xxiv  than  there  should  be.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  any  omissions  have  been  really  n^ligible  quantities. 
Inspectors,  and  all  interested  in  education  are  b^ged  to  call  niy 
attention  to  any  omissions  of  private  schools  of  any  importance  'fl 
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-any  part  of  the  provinoe,  so  'that  we  may  have  all  the  eduoatioiial 
work  done  in  the  province,  whether  aided  by  public  funis  or  not, 
summarily  represented  in  some  parte  of  lie  Annual  Education 
Eeport.  Under  this  head  a  summary  of  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  Sunday  schools,  or  educational  work  under  any  provincial  asso- 
•ciations,  might  be  a  public  advantage  as  well  as  a  gratification  to 
those  directing  6uch  work. 

•    .  Tables  XXV  aot   XXIV 

summing  up-  the  results  of  the  Teachers'  Minimum  Professional 
Qualification  examinations,  and  the  Provincial  High  School  exami- 
nations, pages  49  to  55,  explain  themselves. 

TuE  Pbovincial  Noemal  Colleoe. 

In  Api^endix  A,  at  page  61,  will  be  found  the  report  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  so-called  oi*iginally, 
because  it  was  simply  a  high  school  specially  arranged  to  prepare 
•candidates  for  teaching.  In  these  early  days  it  was  simply  a  com- 
petitor with  the  other  high  schools.  Now,  however,  candidates  have 
Xo  pass  their  high  school  examinations  befc^re  admission^  and  the 
work  of  instruction  is  of  a  special  kind — perfecting  such  high  school 
•education  as  is  found  to  be  most  defective  and  developing  by  theory 
4ind  practice  effective  methods  of  teaching.  The  institution  at  pres- 
ent is  collegiate  in  its  structure  and  technical  in  its  purpose,  and 
:sihould,  therefore,  henceforward  be  classed  among  the  colleges. 

The    Pkovincial    College    of    Agricultube 

is  henceforward  to  be  specially  affiliated  with  the  Normal  College 
in  the  directon  of  the  Rural  Science  Vacation  School,  to  be  held  in 
vacation  time  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  Truro, 
where  the  equipment  of  the  two  institutions,  together  with  extra 
outside  instructors,  can  be  utilized,  at  a  time  when  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  teachers'  employment  in  the  public  schools.  The  courses 
<){  instruction  will  be  intimated  from  time  to  time  in  the  April 
Javnial  of  Edncation,  and  the  Provincial  Government  has  arranged 
to  ])ay  the  necessary  transportation  cost  of  all  teachers  in  successful 
sittendance. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  also  its  own  regular  and  short 
<»ourses  with -laboratory  and  field  instruction.  On  page  129  will  be 
found  a'  suiAmary  report  from  Principal  Cumming,  showing  forty 
students  in  the  regular  two  years  course,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  the  short  courses,  while  thirty  teachers  attended  the 
first  session  of  the  Rural  Science  Vacation  school,  of  which  he  gives 
-^  brief  sketch. 
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The   Nova   Sootia   TeohnicaIi   Collijoe. 

In  the  same  Appendix,  from  page  72  to  128^  the  Direetor  of 
Technical  Education  and  Principal  of  the  Technical.  College,  giv» 
a  full  and  clear  account  of  the  organizartion  of  the  various  locd 
technical  schools  and  the  progress  of  the  college.  Aldiough  this  is 
Principal  Sexton's  first  report,  written  under  extreme  pressure  of 
engagements,  and  printed  in  his  absence  from  the  province,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  work  of  an  eventful 
year. 

Dominion  Co-operation   with   the  Pbovince. 

The  Dominion  Government,  although  it  could  not  co-operate  witk 
the  provincial  systen^  by  subsidizing  a  Navigation  class  in  the  town 
of  Oaiiso  during  this  year,  has  the  right  to  aid  education  in  the 
various  provinces,  although  not  to  control  it  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  similar  rights,  and  the  respective 
States  similarly  have  the  control.  The  Dominion  exercises  this  ri^t^ 
so  far  mostly  under  its  own  control  in  the  various  provinces ;  but  has 
not  yet  given  any  such  aid  to  provincial  education,  as  the  Kepublic^ 
has  to  universities  and  technical  institutions  in  the  States.  •The 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada  have  been  contributing  to  the  expense 
of,  and  bearing  a  heavy  share  of.  the  responsibility  in  opening  up  the 
new  western  provinces  of  Canada.  The  new  provinces  have  also 
been  draining  away  our  young  men  and  even  our  trained  teadiers  to 
the  point  of  serious  embarassment  Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
are  being  somewhat  recouped  for  this  aid  and  responsibility  by 
the  addition  of  immense  areas  of  land,  which  although  not  given  in 
fee  simple  to  the  pre  vinces  add  to  their  value.  There  are  no  borde^ 
ing  lands  available  for  annexation  near  the  three  small  Atlantic^ 
Provinces.  Here  —o  suggested  two  ways  of  balancing  this  inequity. 
(1)  By  giving  these  email  provinces  some  western  lands,  as  the 
United  States  h^s  so  effectively  done  to  its  constituent  States, 
for  educational  purposes — especially  for  the  stimulation  of  snch 
industrial  and  technical  education  as  is  likely  to  be  specially  helpful 
in  developing  the  Dominion  and  its  revenues.  (2)  By  giving  in  lieu 
of  such  lands  grants  of  money  somewhat  proportional  t6  the  increased 
values  of  the  territories  of  the  other  provinces,  the  adpiinistration 
to  be  under  the  respective  provincial  governments  as  required  by  the 
British  North  America  Act. 

Appendices  B,   C,  D,  and  E, 

• 
take  up  in  order,  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,    always  of  interest 

to  those  lookinL'  into  the  system  as  it  appears  to  those  dealing  directly 
with  teachers,  t  vustees,  and  the  public ;  the  reports  of  the  9chools*of 
the  Citv  of  Halifax,  where  many  problems  have  been  first  worked  out 
for  the  benefit  (  f  the  province ;  the  reports-  of  soecial  educational  insti- 
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tutions  receiving  public  aid;  and  the  reports  of  educational 
institutes — all  of  them  necessary  to  give  a'  full  view  of  the  work  of 
education  as  it  is  done  throughout  the  province. 

Special.  Pboblems. 

_  •  ^^^ 

.  The  progress  of  Physical  Training  among  the  teachers  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  At  teachers'  institutes  it  was  been  welcomed  and 
unanimously  approved.  The  service  of.  the  best  training  experts  in 
the  Militia  Department  have  been  employed  giving  a  free  course  at 
the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada, 
held  in  July  at  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  and  also  at  the  Rural 
Science  Vacation  school  in  Truro.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  at  the  request  of  about  60  teachers  for  a  training  oQurse  at 
Sydney,  and  another  a  little  later  for  a  large  number  at  Antigoniish, 
Ihe  Provincial  Normal  School  has  a  staff  of  instructors  also 
employed.  Instructors  will  also  be  provided  for  the  Eural  Science 
school  in  Truro^  in  July  next,  where  the  necessary  transportation 
expenses  of  teachers  will  be  paid,  thus  placing  the  training  virtually 
at  the  door  of  each  teacher,  no  matter  how  remote  from  the  centre 
of  the  province.  * 

A  military  school  was  herd  in  Halifax  in  July  and,  August  last  to 
give  ithe  special  physical  and  military  drill  necessary  for  teachers 
having  chn^ge  of  Cadet  Corps;  A  similar  school  will  be  held  in  July 
and  August  next  for  such  male  teachers  as  give  an  intimation  of  their 
purpose  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  before  the  middle  of 
June.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  those  reported  by  the  Super- 
intendent, extending  to  them  the  courtesies,  privileges^  and  transpor- 
tation  accorded  by  military  schools  to  candidates  for  a  lieutenantcy. 
Cadet  Corps  are  raised  and  trained  altogether  under  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  province  in  each 
case. 

The  Physical  Tbaining  Text  Book 

recommended  is  the  one  prescribed  by  the  English  Board  of  Educa- 
tion which  has  spent  much  time  and  expense  in  getting  out  what  is 
hop^d  to  be  th^  beet  lext  in  Europe,  and  therefore  in  the  world.  The 
Board  is  now  revising  or  modifying  the  text  in  the  light  of  its  further 
inquiries,  so  that  the  book  cannot  be  published  until  this  is  complete. 
In  a  short  time^  it  is  hoped  we  shall  have  the  new  book  simultane- 
ously with  the  schools  of  Great  Britain.  So  that  it  is  likely  to  pay 
well  to  wait. 

Ebbe  Text  Books. 

This  is  a  subject  mooted  generally  by  people  who  have  not 
ihoaght  out  the  problem.  There  are  two  general  methodif  of  carry- 
ing the  idea  out     (1)  By  giving  the  power  to   school  boards,  the 
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trustees  of  school  sections,  \Mbose  special  business  it  is  to  take  diaige 
of  all  other  local  school  expenditure, — ^to  men  who  are  present  to  see 
how  the  arrangement  is  being  actually  carried  out.  This  is  the  No^a 
Scotian  system  which  was  introduced  into  the  school  law  in  the  year 
1867.  It  has  not  been  adopted  in  many  sections,  not  even  in  the 
towns  and  cities,  for  some  such  rcaaons  as  the  following: 

(a)  There  is  a  feeling  that  to  make  books  free  in  the  common 
school  grades  alone  would  be  so  trifling  an  easement  to  even  the 
poor,  that  it  would  be  no  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  manage- 
ment and  the  petty  annoyances  arising  from  their  distribution  and 
care ;  while  to  make  them  free  in  the  high  schools  as  well  would  be 
to  make  the  masses  pay  for  the  more  expensive  texts  needed  by  the 
few.  The  Eeaders  for  la  pupil  for  the  whole  eifliht  years  of  his  com- 
^mon  school  course  will  cost  on  the  average  only  about  30  cents  per 
year,  and  the  same  books  when  cared  for  as  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  care  for  them,  may  do  for  several  members  of  the  family — there 
being  no  plausible  objection  to  the  use  of  the  same  books  by  members 
of  the  same  family.  The  average  cost  per  year  of  all  the  books,  copy 
and  even  drawing  books  included,  in  the  common  school  course  n^ 
not  amounit  to  seventy-five  cents  a  year  on  the  average. 

(&)  There  are  very  strong  objections  to  the  use  of  text  boob 
which  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  other  and  unknown 
pupils ;  therefore,  every  pupil  backed  by  his  parents  would  demand 
a  new  book  whenever  he  needed  one.  This  would  probably  douUe 
the  number  of  books  used,  a  reason  why  publishers  are  incessant  in 
moving  individuals*  to  keep  the  question  before  the  untibiinking  public. 

(c)  The  personal  ownership  and  care  of  books  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  which  the  pupil  should  be  trained  so  as  to 
become  a  habit,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  frugal  living  and  the 
conservation  of  wbat  he  may  acquire, — ^to  save  him  from  the  vice  of 
thriftlessness,  and  the  thoughtless  loss  of  vialuable  property. 

(2)  The  other  method  is  to  induce  the  Provincial  Govermnent 
to  present  the  books  to  pupils  free.  Now,  why  should  the  Provincial 
Government  be  asked  to  do  what  ibe  school  sections  themsdves  will 
not  do  although,  they  have  the  power  ? 

(a)  The  non-resident  administration  could  be  easily  plundered. 
There  would  be  books  galore  for  every  one  who  demanded  it,  or  else 
the  system  would  fail  in  its  essential  purpose  of  pleasing  the  people. 

(6)  The  publishers  would  find  it  to  be  a  bonanza,  for  probably 
more  than  double  the  number  of  books  would  be  demanded,  and  no 
regulations  for  their  care  could  be  drawn  up  which  would  have  tie 
effect  of  personal  purchase  and  ownership. 

(c)  Should  the  provincial  adminifitration  procure  the  trifling- 
cost  per  pupil  of  common  school  books,  and  omit  to  do  the  same  for 
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the  necessarily  more  expensive  high  school  books,  there  would  be 
Londreds  of  conjipkiints  against  the  goyemment  for  not  going  a  littlo 
further  and  providing  for  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  all  the 
texts  needed  up  to  grade  A. 

(d)  But  why  should  tibe  Provincial  Government  interfere  in 
the  trifling  matter  of  free  common  school  texts,  and  omit  the  more 
important  ^)ecause  more  neglected  equipment  of  the  school-rooms,. 
s\xck  as  maps,  charts,  dictionaries,  globes,  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  apparatus,  blackboards,  hardwood  floors,  so  that  schools 
could  be  kept  clean,  proper  furnaces  or  heaters  for  warming,  and 
proper  appliances  for  ventilation? 

(e)  The  providing  of  free  text  books  by  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration would  be  an  interference  with  what  is  now  under  the  full 
charge  of  the  local  authorities.  If  any  interference  should  be  under- 
taken, it  should  be  undertaken  in  respect  to  the  things  more  likely 
to  be  neglected.  But  the  policy  of  interference  even  in  this  unneces- 
sary point  is  a  dangeroua  one. 

(/)  Dangerous  as  well  as  costly  because  the  distribution  of 
books  would  have  to  be  delegated  to  a  great  number  of  individuals 
whose  work  could  not  always  be  effectually  watched. 

(g)  Dangerous  as  well  as  uneconomic,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  business  of  the  bookseller  would  be  handed  over  to  many  govern- 
ment agenrfs  who  could  not  afford  to  do  the  work  of  distribution  so 
cheaply  as  the  r^ular  traders  who  make  a  business  of  it,  unless  they 
were  also  in  the  trade ;  and  there  would  always  be  the  liability  of 
more  complaints  than  at  present,  on  account  of  the  resentment  of 
those  who  imagined  their  business  affected  by  it. 

i 

The  Provincial  Government  can  do  its  best  work  in  prescribing 
the  best  books,  on  condition  of  their  being  supplied  to  the  regular 
trade  at  prices  which  will  enable  them  to  be  distributed  to  the  schools 
in  the  usual  way  witli  the  least  profit  which  general  custom,  has 
established.  The  new  Nova  Scotian  Readers,  particularly  Nos.  I,  II 
and  m,  fulfil  this  condition  so  closely  that  the  trade  says  the  dis- 
counts are  too  small  to  pay  the  cost  and  risk  of  retailing  them ;  while 
the  publishers  complain  that  from  the  character  of  the  paper,  typo- 
graphy and  binding  exacted,  and  the  advancing  cost  of  printing  and 
material^  no  higher  discounts  can  be  given  without  loss,  and  the  con- 
sequent cessation  of  publication.  It  costs  more,  it  is  said  on  good 
authority,  to  transport  books  from  Toronto  to  Halifax,  than  from 
EdinbuJg  or  London. 

The  Advisory  Board  is  at  present  comparing  the  character  and 
prices  of  the  common  school  books  of  the  various  provinces  of 
Canada,  wbich.  are  virtually  following  the  lead  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
producing  cheap  texts.    It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  when 
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we  read  of  the  cost  of  books  in  Ontario,  it  is  simply  the  cost  of  the 
printing,  paper  and  binding  we  are  having.  The  government  pays 
for  the  copyright,  the  editorial  and  typ(^aphic  work  until  the  per- 
fect stereotype  plates  are  ready  for  the  printing  machineB.  For  a 
province  like  Nova  Scotia  with  only  100,000  pupil^  the  coat  of  this 
preliminary  work  (the  making  of  the  book)  will  of  course  he  five 
times  greater  per  book  added  to  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  than 
for  a  constituency  of  500,000  pupils. 

Could  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  agree  to  u^  the  same  school 
books,  and  the  books  be  prepared  for  1,000,000  instead  of  100,000 
children,  this  first  cost  of  making  the  book  into  the  plates  would  be 
practically  one-tenth  per  book.  But  with  this  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  two-eent  copybook,  for  instance,  made  thus  in  Toronto 
for  the  Dominion,  could  not  be  sold  in  Nova  Scotia  under  three  cents, 
and  at  that  figure  with  too  small  a  margin  to  cover  cost  and  risk  and 
make  the  regular  rate  of  profit.  These  remarks  are  made,  mainly  to 
indicate  the  difficult  character  of  the  problem  which  the  Advisory 
Board  is  called  upon  to  consider. 

Iw     CONOLUSIOK. 

I  have  to  report  that  our  teachers  are  laying  increasing  stress  on 
the  importance  of  aiding  the  fonnation  of  the  desired  character  in 
their  pupils.  This  is  quite  compatible  with  the  desire  to  excel  in 
their  studies ;  and  we  have  the  pleasing  sight  at  «11  terminal  public 
exercises,  of  seeing  the  multitude  of  presumably  unsucoessful  rivals 
heartily  applaud  the  prize  winners,  when  prizes  are  awarded.  In 
sports  the  same  spirit  prevails.  Toleration  of  the  views  and  feelings 
of  others  is  developing,  especially  when  the  presumption  of  good 
moral  character  or  purpose  is  felt  to  exist  The  academic  spirit  of 
examining  things  from  different  points  of  view  is  being  discovered 
as  essential  for  cordial  citizenship.  With  it  all  a  good  moral  tone 
demanding  Tightness  of  motive  and  correctness  of  action  is  becoming 
more  general.  School-room  manners  are  improving.  TJnsuocessfnl 
high  school  candidates  no  longer  treat  provincial  examiners  and 
K)fficers  as  careless,  heartless  villains  in  their  communicatiotis.  They 
at  least  assume  a  cautious  tone,  and  politely  plead  that  an  oversight 
or  accident  may  have  inadvertently  occurred.  The  rural  school  boy 
is  more  apt  to  assume  the  stranger  to  be  well-disposed,  instead  of 
indicating  his  suspicion  of  hostility  or  unworthiness.  The.  civilizing 
effects  of  the  schools,  to  use  no  higher  term,  appear  to  be  progressing 
favorably. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  MaoKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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TABLE  XVIII. 

Special  Government  Aid  to  Poor  Sections,  1908. 


County. 

Paid  by  Goveniinent  over  and 
above  the   ordinary  Aid    towards 
Salaries   of  T«aohera  employed  in 
Poor  Sections. 

< 

Total. 

First  Half  Year. 

Second  Half  Year. 

< 

Annapolis    

$145  40 

77  68 
71  70 
94  52 
90  63 

103  55 

86  90 

156  38 

134  iiO 

64  71 
119  89 
153  88 
115  27 

65  64 

78  70 
58  41 
46  38 
74  90 

$147  08 
87  84 
108  90 
119  84 
110  68 
71  57 
105  60 

143  62 
155  95 
105  31 
133  72 

144  00 
119  71 

76  22 
78  96 
68  87 
87  84 
76  99 

$292  48 

Antigonish 

Cape  Breton    

Colchester 

Cumberland    

Difirbv 

165  52 
180  60 
214  36~ 
201  31 
175  12 

&^t7 

Guysboro 

Halifax  County 

Hants 

Inverness 

192  50 
300  00 
290  85 
170  02 

Kings 

Lunenburg ... 

Pictou    

Oueens 

253  61 
297  88 
234  98 
141  86 

Richmond    

157  66 

Shelburne    

Victoria 

Yarmouth 

127  28 
134  22 
151  89 

Total,  1908 

"      1907 , 

$1739  44 
1563  69 

$1942  70 
1703  94 

$3682  14 
3267  63   . 

Increase 

$175  75 

$238  76 

$414  51 

Decrease 

26 
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TABLE  XIX, 

Poor  Sections — Special  Municipal  Allowance. 


Municipalities. 


Number  of  these 


AmouDt  of  Muoicipal  Fiud 
o    ..        u    ^-.    I     P*>d  to  these  scboois  otct 

.  ^    anoc. 


« 


4C 


tl 


It 


li 


tt 


tl 


Annapolis,  County  of 

Antigonisli 

Cape  Breton 

Colchester 

Cumberland 

Digby,  District  of  . 

Clare 

Guysboro 

St.  Mary  8 

Halifax,  County  of 

Hants,  East,  District  of 

Hants,  West         "  

Inverness,  County  of 

Kings  "  

Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 

District  of 

Chester,  District  of 

Pictou,  County  of 

Queens 
Richmond 

Shelburne,  District  of 
Barrington  " 

Victoria,  County  of.  . 
Yarmouth,  District  of 
Argyle 


Total,  1908 
1907 


(< 


tl 


it 


II 


Increase 
Decrease 


22 

10 

14 

15 

15 

12 

6 

8 

5 

24 

11 

9 

19 

24 


286 
272 


S  315  98 
213  24 
231  05 
251  91 
218  04 
185  56 

80  98 
155  96 

86  82 
416  37 
184  81 
152  06 
311  72 
409  77 


Id 

234  12 

6 

96  72 

17 

297  00 

11 

164  17 

12 

229  44 

4 

62  94 

4 

52  82 

11 

216  79 

5 

81  82 

t 

130  04 

SS4780  13 
4816  06 


$35  93 
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TABLE   XXIX. 

Summary  of  GavemmetU    Grants  for  Education  for  the  Fiscal  Year 

ended   SOth   September,    1908. 

Provincial  Aid  to  Teachers $214,948  49 

Teachers'  Annuities 5,925  00 

School  Consolidation 356  55 

County  Academies 9,734  51 

Government  NightSchools 344  15 

Mechanic  Science  Schools 5,899  20 

Domestic  Science  Schools 3,950  75 

Rural  School  Libraries 120  00 

Examination  (Gross) 6,069  82 

Normal  School 16,090  96 

Travelling  Expenses— Normal  School  Students 1,922  20 

Institution  for  Dea£  and  Dumb 7,697  50 

School  for  the  Blind 7,852  50 

Inspectors'  Salaries 18,500  00 

Stationery,  Postage  &c 612  50 

Salaries— Education  OiBce 5,200  00 

Office   Expenses  (Registers,   Register   Covers,    Postage, 

Expressage,  Telegrams,  Stationery) 1,151  94 

Advisory  Board  of  Education   242  90 

Summer  School  of  Science 100  00 

Editorial  Committee  on  Acadian  Readers 650  00 

Provincial  Educational  Association 200  00 


$307,568  97 
Less  Examination  Fees 1,956  52 


Net .8305,612  45 
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APPENDIX    A. 


I.— PROVINCIAL    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

David  Soloan,  Ll.  D.,  Principal. 

A.  H.  Mackat,  Esq.,  Ll.  D.,  F.  R  S,  C, 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  siibmit  the  following  report  on  the  Pro- 
vmoial  Normal  School  for  the  year  ended  July  Slst^  1908. 

>  The  append^  list  of  diploma  awards  shows  that  one  himdred  and 
sixty-one  studenlB  completed  prescribed  courses  of  study.  The,  enrol- 
ment in  the  senior  classes  was  above  the  average  of  receiot  years, 
while  that  of  candidates  for  Third  Hank  Diploma  was  small,  only 
sixteen.  In  the  "  C  "  class,  forty-ei^t  enrolled ;  in  the  "  ^  "  olaes, 
eighty-f oiir ;  in  the  "  A  "  class,  seven.  Three  students  completed  the 
course  for  teachers  of  mechanic  science,  and  three  completed  a  course 
deigned  specially  for  primary  teachers  who  desire  to  g],ve  effect  to 
kindergarten  principles  in  the  common  schools. 

In  the  couise  of  the  winter  the  work  of  the  school  suffered  a  short 
interruption  owing  to  the  appearance  of  small-pox  in  Truro,  two  of 
our  students  developing  mild  cases  from  which  they  soon  completely 
reoovered.  These  cases  were  promptly  isolated,  the  school  building 
disinfected,  and  the  school  closed  for  two  weeks.  As  the  ddsease  was 
well  known  to  have  been  contracted  outside  of  Truro,  and  as  the 
afflicted  ones  had  been  out  of  school  for  some  little  time  before  the 
disease  manifested  itself,  our  medical  advisor  considered  it  safe  as 
well  as  calculated  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  parents,  to  permit  the  stu- 
dents to  •disperse  to  their  homes. 

Noticeable  charactteristics  of  the  student  body  of  the  year  were  the 
unusually  low  average  age  and  the  small  number  of  candidates  who 
had  experience  as  teachers.  As  a  rule,  the  candidate  who  has  taught 
a  school,  or  has  tried  to  teach,  appreciates  better  the  problems  of 
instruction  and  management^  and  is  consequently-  a  more  attentive 
and  teachable  pupil  than  the  entirely -inexperiensoed.  Our  teaching- 
staff  could  not  fail  to  remark  in  the  stud^ts  of  the  past  year  the  dis- 
advantages at  which  it  was  placed  in  virtue  of  having  to  deal  largely 
with  the  latter  class.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expected;  tibat,  wilfa  the 
^jiniTijflhiTig  age  at  which  pupils  pass  the  several  hig^'  school  exami- 
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nations,  tiiere  will  be  a  diminishing  average  age  in  the  stadents 
enrolled  in  the  Normal  ScihooL  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  wdl- 
to-do  flchool  section,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  untrained  teachers  dionld 
be  forbidden  to  conduct  a  school ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
normal  school  instructor  who  desires  apt  and  knowing  students,  it  is 
well  to  provide  the  latter  with  opportunities  for  experience  in  eAoA 
work  bedsore  their  entrance  upon  a  course  of  professional  training. 

Notwithstanding  youth  and  comparative  inexperience,  our  cksaes 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  diligence  and  general  intdli- 
gence.    True,  there  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  hig^  sdiool  graduates  of 
to-day  a  regrettable  deficienc;^  in  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  whidi 
bulked  larger  in  the  programs  of  twenty  years  ago  when  the  range 
of  intellectual  activities  in  the  school  was  more  limited  than  todaj. 
History,  especially  English  and  foreign  history,  has  suffered ;  so  hss 
the  knowledge  of  technical  grammar.    On  the  other  hand,  new  inter- 
ests and  capacities  have  been  developed.    Geography  has,  in  the  fonn 
of  nature  studies,  reached  down   into   the   lower  grades,  developing 
manifold  interests  unknown  to  the  pupils  of  a  generation  ago,  vho 
busied  themselves  only  with  the  location  of  places  and  the  memoriz- 
ing of  descriptions  of  near  and  distant  lands.    The  earth,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  man  as  an  industrial  and  social  being,  and  man  in  his 
relations  to  the  state  and  to  organized  society  are  oonsiderations 
which  have  encroached,  and  -pruriently  so,  upon   the   time  formerly 
allotted  to  place-geography  and  historical   pageant.    If  it  could  be 
affirmed  that  technical  grammAr  is  being  displaced  to  make  room  for 
increased  practice  in  correct  utterance  and  idiom,  and  in  developing 
fluency  and  variety  of  expression  in  speech  and  writing,  one  mig^t 
view  with  satisfaction  such  a  revolution  in  school  aims.     It  is  none 
too  certain,  however,  that  the  great  body  of  teachers  are  moving 
towards  this  desired  consummation  of  elementary  language  teaching. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  systematic  effort  to  improve  the  spok^ 
and  written  expression  of  pupils  is  at  all  as  general  and  as  earnest 
as  is  the  endeavor  to  perfect  them  as  calculators  and  to  fashion  them 
as  reasoners  about  natural  phenomena.     The  average  Xormal  School 
student  has  by  no  means  a  high   standard  of  vocal  utterance  or  of 
language-form;  and,  until  the  conviction  becomes  common  thait  a 
decent  command  of  the  mother  tongue  is  at  the  foundation  of  a  proper 
self-respect  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  evidences  of  education, 
it  will  be  futile  to  look  for  marked  improveAent  in  the  literary  oat- 
put  of  our  schools.     One's  language  is  part  of  one's  manners ;   and 
good  manners  are  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  an  inward  reoog^ 
nition  of  the  moral  and  social  order  in  which  we  live.    Upon  this  fact 
our  Normal  School  insists  with  all  possible  emphasis.    Yet  we  own 
to   a   certain  incapacity  to ,  deal   very   effectively   with  conditions. 
The  Normal  School  is  a  "  day  school."    Our  students  T«aide  not  in 
the  school  but  in  private  houses  chosen,  often,  to  suit  a  lean  pu«e. 
The  surroundings  and  the  social  environment  are  by  no  means  alwajs 
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suflh  as  commead  themselves  to  the  faculty  of  the  school ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  stimulus  to  self-improvemeno  in  the  student  is  weak 
enough ;  whereas,  with  a  proper  residence  uBider  the  control  and  con- 
duct of  the  school-authorities,  many  of  the  students  would  be  lifted  to 
a  higher  moral  and  social  plane  and  practised  in  those  ways  of  think- 
ing and  doing  which  lend  grace  to  human  intercourse  and  a  becoming 
self-respect  to  individuals. 

To  meet  the  educational  demand,  we  need  a  steady  output  of 
educated  teachers,  teachers  whose  moral  and  social  attainments  no 
less  than  their  intellectual  acquirements  are  superior  to  the  average 
of  the  school-sections  into  which  they  are  called.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  while  there  is  urgency  for  an  improved  social  status  for 
the  teacher,  there  is  no  less  uigency  for  improved  Bodal  qualification 
in  the  teacher,  and  that,  no  matter  what  inciease  may  be  effected  in. 
salaries,  the  social  status  will  never  rise  higher  than  the  social  quali- 
fication. Rather,  indeed,  will  the  financial  consideration  arrange 
itself  in  keeping  with  circumstances,  when  parents  and  trustees  are 
able  to  feel  assured  that  their  teachers  are  contributing  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  social  standard  of  the  oommimity  through  improving  the 
moral  and  social  qualification  of  the  young.  It  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Normal  School  more  than  of  any  other  public  institution  of 
learning  in  Nova  Scotia  to  disseminate  culture  in  the  remoter  com- 
munities ;  and  the  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  this  privilege 
should  be  enlarged  and  rendered  more  effective  through  a  better  pro- 
vision for  the  housing  and  the  social  training  of  the  young  teachers 
to  whom  the  state  entjuets  the  formation  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners no  less  than  of  the  intellectual  faculty  of  its  children. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  record  the  sincere  and  effective 
interest  of  the  Superintendent  and  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  in 
good  sanitary  condition,  and  for  the  frequent  renewal  of  laboratory 
supplies.  A  pleasing  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  by  the  Legislature 
as  a  body  was  offered  last  winter  when  the  Premier,  members  of  the 
Council,  and  more  than  a  score  of  members  of  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature accompanied  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  the  Provincial  Normal  School.  While  on  the  topic  of  school 
maintenance,  I  would  reconmiend  the  moving  of  the  physics  labora- 
tory from  its  present  location  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building 
to  tlie  better  lighted  and  venilaited  basement  of  the  science-building. 
The  importance  of  the  laboratory  work  in  physics  has  been  enhanced 
during  the  past  year  by  the  organization  of  classes  in  general  physics 
and  soil-.physics  by  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  instruction  in 
these  classes  is  given  by  Mr.  Benoit  of  our  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  physics  inBtruction,  the  Normal  School  con- 
tinues to  provide  instruction  for  the  students  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
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culture  in  chemistry  and  in  commercial  branches,  Mr.  Harlow  acting 
as  instructor  in  the  iormer  and  Mr.  CcmnoUy  in  the  latter  subject 
In  exchange,  the  Normal  School  receives  the  services  of  Mr.  Shav 
of  the  horticultural  department  as  instructor  in  biology  and  in  natore- 
teaching,  as  well  as  the  co-operation  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
the  summer  courses  in  rural  science  for  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 
The  young  men,  too,  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  availed,  as 
usual,  o*^  certain  of  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  conducted  as  part 
of  the  winter  shortrcourse  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

l]he  thanks  of  the  school  are  due  to  Dr.  S.  L.  Walker  of  Tnuo^ 
for  a  course  of  lectures  to  our  students  on  the  prevention  of  disease, 
the  initiative  in  this  effort  being  taken  by  the  Colchester  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  For  several  years  past  the  Society 
has  given  us  Dr.  Walker's  services  and  has  distributed  among  our 
students  the  various  bulletins  published  by  the  Canadian  Society. 

Physical  exercises  and  elementary  military  drill  were  conducted 
as  usual  by  Mr.  Matthews  and  Miss  Smith  as  part  of  the  course  in 
practical  hygiene.  In  June,  Captain  Borden,  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment at  Halifax,  made  inspection  of  the  instruction  given  at  this 
school.  The  English  handibook  of  physical  exercises  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Normal  School  in  the  course  of  the  term  and  had  not 
been  long  enough  in  use  to  be  mastered  by  our  instructors  and  stu- 
dents; nevertheless,  the  report  of  the  inspector  credited  the  school 
with  having  done  well  under  the  circumstances.  Next  year,  it  is 
expected  that  the  instruction  in  physical  and  military  exercises  mav 
be  delegated  to  masters  provided  by  the  Department  of  Militia.  Our 
cadetrcorps  was  provided  some  years  ago  with  the  obsolete  Martini- 
Henri  rifle,  useless  for  target-practice  at  the  present  day,  and  our 
corps  is  in  consequence  handicapped  in  its  target  work  by  the  diffi- 
culty at  times  of  procuring  rifles  of  modern  make. 

During  the  past  year  a  change  was  made  in  the  status  of  the  kin- 
dergarten training-department,  hitherto  conducted  as  a  private  enter- 
prise by  tiie  school-board  of  Truro.  The  conduct  of  this  training- 
department  and  the  framing  of  a  course  of  study  came  entirely  within 
the  authority  of  the  Truro  school-board  and  its  kindeigartner.  Stu- 
dents who  came  to  study  kindergarten  enrolled  as  pupils  of  a  pri- 
vately, or,  rather,  civically,  conducted  institution  unable  to  issue  to 
them  at  the  completion  of  their  course  a  certificate  whicfal  fwould 
receive  proper  official  recognition.  As  they  were  not  students  of  the 
Normal  School,  they  were  not  even  legally  entitled  to  the  travding 
allowance  paid  to  graduates  of  this  institution.  In  every  particular, 
therefore,  was  it  desirable  to  bring  the  training-department  within- 
the  control  of  the  Normal  School  as  wn  integral  part  The  late  kinde^ 
gartner,  Mrs.  Patterson,  presented  the  matter  clearly  and  effectivdj 
to  the  Truro  school-board  and  won  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  that 
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body  to  a  transfer  of  the  training-department  to  the  Provincial  Nor- 
mal School  The  students  in  training  as  kindergartners  were  granted 
formal  School  diplomas  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Patterson  to  show  the 
nature  of  their  course  of  study,  partly  of  a  general  educational 
character  and  i>artly  kindergarten.  Next  year,  it  is  planned  to  * 
organize  two  courses,  one  for  candidates  ambitious  to  cultivate  speeial 
kindergarten  expertness,  and  one  for  teachers  of  primary  depart- 
ments who  desire  to  incorporate  kindergarten  occupations  and  prin- 
ciples into  common-school  work.  I  desire  to  record  my  grateful 
apprecia.tion  of  Mrs.  Patterson's  efforts  as  head  of  the  Truro  Kinder- 
garten, not  only  to  improve  the  status  of  her  school  and  of  her 
student- teachers,  but  to  make  her  department  an  object-lesson  to  the 
young  women  and  men  of  the  Normal  School.  The  door  of  her 
school  was  open  at  all  times  to  visitors  from  our  institution,  and  the 
large  extent  to  which  our  students  availed  of  this  privilege  is  indi- 
-cative  of  the  value  which  we  placed  upon  the  opportunity  afforded. 
After  careful  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  numerous  applicants 
for  tlie  position  vacated  in  Jime  by  Mrs.  Patterson,  the  school-board 
appointed  Miss  Agnes  MacKenzie,  formerly  lecturer  in  Kindergarten 
in  the  Normal  School  of  London,  Ontario,  an  accomplished,  experi- 
enced, and  enthusiastic  teacher;  and  her  department  bids  fair  to  win 
an  increasing  meed  of  popular  appreciation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  tlie  Honorable  C\>uncil  of  Public  Instruction  may  con- 
sent to  recognize  specially  trained  and  cx)mpetent  kindergartners  in 
•charge  of  public  kindergartens  as  entitled  to  a  subvention  determined 
by  their  degree  of  sc»holarship  and  professional  training. 

This  year,  special  effort  has  i)een  made  to  organize  a  summer 
course  in  those  branches  specified  for  qualifying  for  the  rural  science 
diploma.  To  Mr.  (dimming,  Principal  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  entrusted  the  task  of  procuring  an  instructor  in  biology 
whose  reputation  woidd  lend  prestige  to  the  course  and  command  the 
attendance  of  a  good  numl>er  of  students.  Mr.  Cumming's  choice 
was  Prof.  Dearnesft,  of  the  London,  Ont.,  Normal  School,  a  gentle- 
naan  well-known  to  teachers  through  his  pioneer  work  in  nature- 
teaching  and  through  his  text-l)ook  on  this  subject.  The  course  is  at 
present  in  conduct^  and  Prof.  Dearness  has  the  practical  direction  of 
it.  The  attendance  is  satisfactory,  considering  that  this  is  the  initial 
year.  Messrs.  Harlow,  Benoit,  and  Shaw  act  as  associates  with  Prof. 
Deamess  in  the  science  teaching;  Mr.  Matthews  is  conducting  classes 
in  various  forms  of  manual-training;  and  an  instructor  in  physical 
exercises,  provicfed  by  the  Militia  Department,  is  giving  instruction 
with  a  view  to  qualifying  candidates  for  the-  new  military  '"  B  "  cer- 
tificate. In  addition  to  work  in  the  rural  science  department,  Mr. 
Benoit  is  conducting  the  training-course  in  language  methods  for 
bilingual  t-eachers  in  Acadian  schools.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Benoit  and 
Mr.  Harlow  to  remark  that  their  summer  holidavs  are  considerablv 
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curtailed  by  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  bilingual  and  ranl- 


i  science  courses. 


During  the  year,  two  very  interesting  sdiool-excursions  were 
made,  one  to  the  iron-mines  and  the  blast-furnaces  at  Londondenj, 
and  one  to  Wolfville  and  the  historic  ground  at  Grand  Pr6.  Several 
lectures  on  science  and  art,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  were  given 
during  the  winter  months  by  members  of  the  staff.  Two  public  read- 
ings by  Mr.  and  Mr9.  Southwick,  distinguished  Shakespeare  inte^ 
preters,  were  provided  to  the  students  at  small  cost,  and  several 
evenings  of  a  social  character  were  spent  by  students  and  faculty  in 
the  Assembly  Hall. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  young  men  offering  as  candi- 
dates for  license  in  mechanic  science  continues  to  be  very  small.  The 
fact  that  this  year  there  happened  to  be  no  candidates  for  license  in 
household  science  is  of  less  importance,  as  the -supply  of  teachers  in 
that  department  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DA\^D  SoLOAN,  Principal, 

Provincial  Normal  School 
Truro,  N.  S.,  July  31st,  1908. 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS,  1907-08,  WITH  DIPLOMA 

AWARDS. 


AWARDED    ACADEMIC    DIPLOMA,    THOSE    MARKED    WITH 
ASTERISKS    (*)    AI^TER   ONE   YEAR   OF   SUCCESSFUL 

TEACHING. 

James  Boyle,  B.  A Aftoii Antigotiish 

Robie  W.  Ford,  B.  A Wolfville RingH 

*Leth;i  S.  Allen Salem Yarmouth 

*  Alice  P.  DeWolfe,  B.^A Bedford HaUfax 

♦Thomas  M.  Hibbert Berwick Kings 

"^A.  Mary  Rudolf Lunenburg Lunenburg 

*Sadie  M.  Schurman Truro  i Colchester 

AWARDED    FIRST    RANK,      ' 

Mary  H.  Baltzer Liverpool Queens 

Margaret  A.  Bannerman Barney's  River Pictou 

Flora  A.  Best Bass  River Colchester 

Theresa  Boutilier Sydney  Mtne.s Cape  Bretoo 

Margaret  L.   Boutilier Halifax Halifax 

Annie  B.  T.  Boyle Church  Street Kings 
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Irene  Brownell Northport   Cumberland 

Emma  W.  Chipman Tupperville Annapolis 

Alice  J.  Cole Little  River Halifax 

Alice  B.  Crowell Port  La  Tour Shelburne 

Elsie  E.  Dechman Elmsvale Halifax 

Minnie  C.  Elliott Springhill CumberlancI 

Percival  W.  Farnswortb Granville  Ferry Annapolis 

Nina  £  Faulkner Noel Hants 

Emily  M.  Fraser Glengarry Pictou 

Winnie  L.  Freeman Greenfield Queens 

Nettie  T.  Freeman Greenfield Queens 

Georgia  B.  Frost Yarmouth Yarmouth 

Beatiice  O.  Fulton Bass  River Colchester 

James  J.  Gillis Dunvegan Inverness 

Eva  E.  Graves Bridgetown Annapolis 

Bertha  L.  Green  well Sydney  Mines Cape  Breton 

Grace  L.  Griffin Coldbrook Kings 

Jessie  A.  Gunn River  John Pictou 

Alice  H.  Hallett Brookside Colchester 

Essie  C.  Harvey Stoughton Massachusetta 

Albert  C.  Hayford Westport Digby 

Bessie  C.  Hebb Lunenburg Lunenburg 

Alice  D.  Hill Onslow  Station Colchester 

Mary  C.  Hilte Dartmouth Halifax 

Edwin  S.  Leonard Paradise Annapolis 

Etta  M.  Letson Port  Medway Queens 

Florence  O.  Lewis Central  Onslow Colchester 

Lena  L.  Lewis Burncoat Hants 

Grace  £.  Lockward Clementsport Annapolis 

Annie  M.  Longley Paradise Annapolis 

Mary  E.  Loughead Clifton Hants 

Andrew  K.  Moore Shubenacadie Hants 

Jane  E'.  Macdonald Grand  Bank Newfoundland 

Luella  B.  Mackay Pleasant  Valley Pictou 

Amelia  A.  Mackenzie Malagash Cumberland 

Gretha  L.  MacLeod Halifax Halifax 

Jennie  E.  MacNeil North  Sydney Capo  Breton 

Bessie  E.  MacNutt Bible  HilK Colchester 

Bertha  J.  O'Brien Springhill Cumberland 

Eva  C.  Outhouse ...  Freeport T^ighy 

Pearl  Purdy Westchester  Station .  .  .  Cumberland 

Eva  E.  Rafuse Lunenburg Lunenburg 

Winnie  M.  Ritcey Riverport Lunenburg 

Lily  M.  Rose River  Denis Richmond 

Maggie  M.  Morrison Noel  Shore Hants 

Ijottie  L.  Sproule East  Leicester Cumberland 

Lily  S.  Seely Halifax Halifax 

Ellen  A.  Rudolf Lunenburg Lunenburg 

Lillian  M.  Thompson Bridgetown Annapolis 

Walton  K.  Tibert Little  River Digby 

Mabel  R.  Walker Kingston Kings 

Lulu  Dora  Wallace  .'..'.* West  Gore Hants 

Minnie  B.  Wentzell Bridgewater Lunenburg 
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Lola  M    Woodward Upper  Qranville Aiinapulia 

Jessie  N.  Wright Truro Colchester 

Sarah  P.  W.  Wylde Port  Medway Queens 

Margaret  W.  Wynacht Lunenburg Lunenburg 

Harold  C.  Woodbury Kingston Kings 

Estey  May  Ogilvie Little  River Halifax 

TO   BE   AWARDED   FIRST   RANK   AFTER    ONE   YEAR'S  SUC- 
CESJ^iFUL  TEACHING,  IN  THE  MEANTIME  AWARDED 

SECOND    RANK. 

Karl  Kenneth  Blackadar Hebron Yarmouth 

Clara  Wilkes  Cox Truro Colchester 

Margaret  Browne. Westchester CumberlaiKi 

Lillian  B.  Cann Sydney  Mines C4ipe  Breton 

Vera  Lyie  Churchill Yarmouth Yarmouth 

Elizabeth  Clarke Salmon  River Colchester 

Laura  May  Hatt Liverpool Queens 

Eva  Belle  Hennessey Port  Hawkesburv  . .  .    Inverness 

Annie  Olive  Simpson Sydney  Mines Cape  Bretou 

Anna  Delila  Sproule Canso Guysboro 

Bessie  J.  Tucker Maitland Hants 

Annie  E.  Schurnian Bass  River Colchester 

Laurence  Lee  Titus Westport Digby 

Mabel  Irene  English Truro Colchester 

AWARDED   SECOND   RANK    DIPLOMA. 

Addie  F.  Beck  with Bass  River Colchester 

Lily  Christina  Greig  .      . Halifax Halifax 

Jas.  D.  Gillis Scottsville Inverness 

Olla  Mav  Lindaav Lower  Stewiacke Colchester 

Gladys  E.  Seaman Yarnaouth   Yarmouth 

Josephine  P.  Barclay .  .Jordan  Falls Shelbume 

Harriet  M.  Boyle Chipman  Corner Kings 

Martha  Jane  Hennessey Port  Hawkesbury  . . .  .Inverness 

Lena  M.  Callaghan Upper  Economy Colchester 

Marie  Aimee  Comeau Comeauville Digby 

Cassie  E.  Corkuni Conquerall  Bank Lunenburg 

Charlotte  S.  Currie Rockdale Richmond 

Joseph  P.  Doucetre Church  Point.  ....... Digby 

Mary  E.  Dart Alton Colchester 

Helen  G.  Dowell Boston Massachusetts 

Florence  E.  Ernst Mahone  Bay Lunenburg 

Magdalen  M  Fife Sydney  Mines .  . ,  .^  . . .  Cape  Breton 

Edith  M.  Foote Grafton Kings 

Christina  Grant Lower  Stewiacke Colchester 

Mabelle  Hamilton Lower  Onslow Colchester 

Jennie  L.  Hebb Bridgewater Lunenburg 

Marion  Evelyn  Kellv East  Stewiacke Colchester 

Hilda  B.  Langille Oliver Colchester 

Edith  C.  Langille Minto Pictou 

Marsraret  I).  Macdonald Piedmont • .  .Pictou 

Mnrgaret  Mclsaac Glace  Bay Cape  Breton 
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Tina  Maclean Sydney  Mines Cape  Breton 

Lalia  A.  Mauzar Bridgewater  ....    ...  .Lunenburg 

Ida  M.  Marryatt Halifax Halifax 

Jephtha  S.  Munro Belle  Cote. Inverness 


Annie  J  Mullins Monk's  Head  . . 

Jeanette  A.  Myers Oyster  Pond . . . 

Beulah  Benton  Ross Stoney  Island .  ^ 

Mary  C.  Sauhiier Meteghan 

Florence  E.  Simpson Tupperville  .... 

M.  Maude  Swaine Cape  Negro  . . . , 

Addie  D.  Taylor Hectanooga  . .  . . 

Mary  E.  Thimot Little  Brook 

Janie  Underwood Windsor , 

Gertrude  M.  Walls Lockeport 

Grace  A.  Ridley Yarmouth 


.  Antigonish 
.  Halifax 
.Shelburne 
.  Digby 
.  Annapolis 
.Shelburne 
-  Digby 
•  I>igby 
.  Hants 
.Shelburne 
.  Yarmouth 


Rose  D.  Surette Eel  Brook Yarmouth 


TO    BE    AWARDED    SECOND     RANK     AFTER     ONE     YEAR'S 
SUCCESSFUL    TEACHING;     IN    THE     MEANTIME 

AWARDED    THIRD    RANK. 


Mary  Anita  Bourque Eel  Brook 

Medora  M.  Carter Brtiokfield 

Charlotte  M.  Devereux St.  Peter's 

Laura  W.  Foster Port  Lome 

Queenie  S.  Palmer Windsor  Forks 

Annie  £.  Sampson River  Bourgeois 

Maie  A.  Smith Musquodoboit  Harbor  • 

Susan  H  Smith ....  Hunt's  Point 

Mary  Monique  Thibault Church  Point 

Carletta  E.  Whiddon Brookfield 

Cora  E.  Woodworth Canning 

AWARDED    THIRD    RANK. 


Yarmouth 

Colchester 

Richmond 

Annapolis 

Hants 

Richmond 

Halifax 

Queens 

Digby 

Colchester 

Kings 


Lennie  M.  9now Sandy  Cove Digby 

Hatiie  Evelyn  Lacy , .  .  Hebb's  Cross Lunenburg 

Sarah  Ellen  Reid Brule  Shore Colchester 

Cecilia  Margaret  Boyle West  Arichat Richmond 

Mary  Campbell Cloverville Antigonish 

Cassie  Chisholm Long  Point Inverness 

Margaret  Ann  Coady   Sydney Cape  Breton 

Mary  Ellen  Coady Sydney Cape  Breton 

Georgina  Mary  Crouse Lapland Lunenburg 

Emma  B.  Julien Grand  Desert Halifax 

Ona  Martin  Jameson Steep  Creek Quysboro 

Mary  Ann  MacDonald Arisaig Pictou 

Mary  Jessie  MacDonald Middle  Cape   Cape  Breton 

Mary  Ann  MacLeod Dunvegan Inverness 

Hilda  Mary  Meisner Cherryfield Lunenburg 

Blanche  Myrtle  Myra East  Dover Halifax 

Frances  Isabell  Schwartz Shubenacadie Hants 

Laura  May  Wessell Baker's  Settlement. .  .  . Lunenbuig 

Emily  Robiohaud Cape  St.  Maiy Digby 
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AWARDED    LICENSE    IN    MECHANIC    SCIENCE. 

Q«orge  W.  Lee  Blackadar Hebron Yarmouth 

William  Edmund  Tomes Truro Colchester 

Dexter  Scott  McCurdy Truro Colchester 

AWARDED    SPECIAL    DIPLOMA    IN    KINDERGARTEN. 

Clara  Wilkes  Cox Truro . Colchester 

Gladys  E.  Seaman Yarmouth Yarmoath 

Lily  Stathan  Seeley Halifax Halifax 


STUDENTS    OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  RURAL 

SCIENCE  AT  TRURO.  1908. 


Muridl  Ainiro Ijower  Pubnico Yarmouth 

Eva  Amiro Lower  Pubnico Yarmouth 

William  E.  Banks Bear  River Digby 

Ethel  Bower Shelburne Sheiburne 

Harriet  S.  Bruce Glace  Bay Cape  Breton 

A.  A.  Bruce Truro Colchester 

H.  B.  Burgess '. SheffieldMills Kings 

Nellie  B.  Crossly Cheverie Hants 

Carrie  Drysdale Tatamagouche  .  ......  Colchester 

Nettie  Drysdale Tatamagouche Colchester 

Annie  Daigle East  Margaree InTcmess 

Evelyn  Foley Truro Colchester 

F.  A.  Jewett Kingston N.  Brunswick 

Leo  J.  licBlanc Margaree  Forks Inverness 

G.  MacKenzie Truro Colchester 

Laura  Marchant Lakeville . , Kings 

Jessie  McWilliam Onslow Colchester 

Ruth  McCnrdy Clifton Colchester 

Dora  MacOill Middleton Annapolis 

Edith  Morgan Truro Colchester 

Annie  Nelsoii Truro  ^ Colchester 

Gwendolyn  Parker Tnii'o Colchester 

Elsie  Porter Truro Colchester 

Florence  Roach ...  .Wellington Yarmouth 

Georgie  Stevens Truro Colchester 

William  C.  Stapleton Brooklyn  Corner Kings 

Miles  N.  Tompkins Margaree Inverness 

May  Wallace Shubenacadie Hants 

STUDENTS    OF    THE    SUMMER    COURSE    IN    L.\NGUAGE 
METHODS    FOR    ACADIAN    TEACHERS. 

Muriel   Amiro Lower  Pubnico Yanmouth 

Eva   Amiro Lower  Pubnico Yarmouth 

Annie  Daigle East  Margaree Invern^w 

Leo  J .  LeBlanc Margaree  Forks Inverness 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  GRADUATES  OF  FORMER  YEARS. 


FROM    FIRST    RANK    TO   ACADEMIC. 

Peter  Innes  Swanson,  B.  A Kentville Kings 

Lizzie  Smith Liverpool Queens 

Malcolm  K.  Harding Osborne Shelburne 

Daniel  S.  Brennan Springhill Cumberland 

Herbert  Parker Gwynne Alberta 

Oscar  MacNutt  Martin Barrington  Passage  . . .  Shelburne 

Martha  Ashmore  Creelman Truro Colchester 

Bernard  J.  MacDaniel,  B.  A Reserve  Mines Cape  Breton 

Howard  Dayne  Brunt,  B.  A Haliiax Halifax 

Florenca  Mary  Keating Haliiax Halifax 

Jane  Evangeline  Cleland Yarmouth   Yarmouth 

Florence  Beatrice  Hall Yarmouth Yarmouth 

Mary  Emily  Spinney Yarmouth    Yarmouth 

FROM    SECOND    RANK    TO    FIRST    RANK. 

Kate  Fi*eeman  Richardson Livej^ool Queens 

Delila  Pearl  Curry Glace  Bay Cape  Breton 

Hattic  Kilpatrick Sydney  Mines "Cape  Breton 

Bessie  Helena  Piatt    Yarmouth Yarmouth 

Apha  Maie  Wood Woodville Kings 

Jean  E.  Whitman Granville  Ferry  .-,,...  Annapolis 

Edith  Tupper Sheet  Harbor Halifax 

Louella  Thompson Elmsdale Hants 

Eva  Alma  Smith Amherst Cumberland 

Agnes  Knight  Saunders Halifax Halifax 

Margaret  Faye  Rutherford Upper  Stewiacke Colchester 

Arthur  R.  Patton Annapolis Annapolis 

Hannah  G.  MacCulloch Noel  Shore Hants 

Ethel  Maud  Illsley Woodside Kings 

Georgia  Hall  ^ Springhill Cumberland 

Ada  M.  Fulmore Walton Hants 

Adelia  Mary  Clark Pugwash Cumberland 

FROM    THIRD    RANK    TO    SECOND. 

Jessie  Weath^trhead East  Rawdon Hants 

Mildred  L.  Shaw Scott's  Bay Kings 

Mary  Grant  Pearson South  Port  Morien ....  Cape  Breton 

Henrietta  E.  Jackson Sampsonville,  St.  Peter's,  Cape  Breton 

Marie  Antoinette  Belliveau Church  Point Digby 
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II.— TECHNICAL   KDUCATION. 

Frkdkkic  H.  Sexton,  S.  B.,  Director  of  Technical  Education,  and 
Principal  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College, 

A.  H.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D.,  F.  K.  S.  C, 

jSuperintenderU  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yon  a  re[K)rt  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Technical  Education  for  the  year  August  Ist,  1907,  to 
October  Ist,  1908. 

Plans  of  the  college  were  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Gates, 
architect,  during  the  closing  months  of  1907.  The  space  accommo- 
dation for  students  was  calculated  specifically  to  provide  for  tie 
maximum  number  that  would  probably  attend  in  the  next  twenty- 
five  years.  After  due  consideration  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
Provincial  Science  Library  and  the  Provincial  Museum  from  the 
government  building  on  the  comer  of  Hollis  and  Cheapside  Streets, 
where  they  are  situated  at  present,  into  the  new  Technical  Colle|:e. 
Th(»re  were  three  reasons  for  this  : — 

1.  The  government  is  badly  cramped  at  present  in  the  Provin- 
cial Building  and  sorely  needs  more  I'oom  for  administrative  oflSces. 

2.  The  Provincial  Library  contains  a. large  number  of  scientific 
works  and  periodicals  which  will  be  a  valuable  nucleus  for  the 
library  of  the  Technical  College. 

3.  The  geological  collection  of  the  Provincial  Museum  will  he 
needed  for  instruction  purposes  in  the  engineering  courses  of  the 
college. 

The  plans  of  the  college  when  completed  were  submitted  to  one 
of  the  most  prominent  architects  in  Canada  for  criticism  and 
received  his  approval  with  only  a  few  minor  alterations  in  the 
details. 

Tenders  were  called  for  in  February,  1908.  but  were  considered 
excessive.  Fundamental  changes  were  made  in  the  plans  and  new 
tenders  were  called  for.  This  time,  Falconer  &  McDonald,  of 
Sydney,  were  the  successful  bidd(»rs  and  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  them.  They  broke  ground  on  the  9th  of  May  and  have  since 
rapidly  pushed  the  building  toward  completion.  A  cut  of  tht* 
building  taken  in  December,  1908,  is  shown  in  this  report. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  building  is  simple,  ele- 
gant and  dignified,  and  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  to  which  it  ia 
to  be  dedicated.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  150  feet  on  Spring 
Garden  Eoad,  a  depth  of  48  feet,  with  two  wings  40x55  feet.  It 
will  contain  the  main  recitation  rooms,  and  all  laboratories,  such  as 
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the  chemical,  physical,  heat  and  assaying  laboratories,  which  do 
not  require  the  operation  of  any  ponderous  machinery. 

I 

Considering  the  exterior  of  the  building;  the  central  feature, 
including  the  entrance,  Tuscan  columns,  panels,  cornice  and  cap- 
ping, will  consist  entirely  of  gray  freestone.  The  rest  of  the 
building  will  be  of  Nova  Scotia  red  ])ressed  brick,  with  freestone 
basement  wall,  and  trimmings.  On  the  panels  between  the  win- 
dows will  be  inscribed  the  names  of  men  famous  in  science. 

The  basement  of  the  building  will  contain  the  gymnasium, 
locker  and  toilet  rooms,  boiler  and  fan  rooms,  metallography 
laboratory,  balance  room,  assaying  laboratory,  repair  shop  and 
storeroom.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  the  mechanical  and  heat 
laboratory,  electrical  research  laboratory,  two  lecture  rooms,  elec- 
trical mesurements  laboratory,  mining  engineering  lecture  room, 
geological  laboratory,  two  large  rooms  for  the  Provincial  Museum, 
and  ojfiices  for  the  Director  of  Technical  Education,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Stenographer,  and  Curator  of  Museum. 

The  second  floor  is  given  up  to  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  Provin- 
cial Science  Library,  reading  room,  drafting  room,  mechanical 
lecture  room,  civil  engineering  lecture  room,  chemical  and  chemical 
research  laboratory,  and  offices  for  the  staff. 

The  engineering  laboratories,  such  as  the  mining,  metallurgical, 
electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic  and  strength  of  materials  labora- 
tories, will  be  placed  in  two  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  main  build- 
ing. These  engineering  laboratories  will  be  of  the  factory,  or  mill 
type  of  construction,  with  walls  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  light 
steel  roof  trusses.  This  allows  all  the  heavy  machinery  to  be  placed 
directly  on  the  ground,  and  removes  vibration  from  the  main  build- 
ing. 

In  one  of  these  buildings  will  be  coal  and  metal  mining  and 
metallurgical  laboratories,  and  the  other  will  contain  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering, 
hydraulics  and  strength  of  materials.  In  most  laboratories  in  the 
United  States,  one  finds  complete  equipment  for  teaching  metal 

,  mining,  but  coal  mining  is  neglected.  Since  the  latter  is  Nova 
Scotia's  greatest  industry,  it  is  intended  to  provide  adequate  facili- 

.ties  to  carry  on  laboratory  instruction  and  research  in  operations 
connected  with  coal  mining  and  washing,  as  well  as  installing 
machinery  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  metal  mining  and  ore 
dressing. 

>  

The  Technical  College,  will,  when  opened,  offer  courses  in  civil, 

mining,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.     There  will  also  be 
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provided  a  number  of  short  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  men 
who  have  not  had  all  the  necessary  preliminary  education  to  fully 
matriculate  into  the  college  and  who  cannot  leave  their  occupation 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  take  a  full  college  course,  but  who  wish 
special  theoretical  knowledge  of  a  higher  grade  or  different  nature 
from  that  given  in  the  coal  mining  or  engineering  schools  through- 
out the  Province.  Ecsearch  problems  of  such  a  nature  as  are  vital 
to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  Province  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
various  departments,  and  under  the  supervision  and  co-operation  o( 
a  committee  of  professors  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  August  20th,  1906. 
It  was  an  impressive  ceremony,  performed  by  "Lieut. -Gov.  D.  C. 
Fraser,  and  was  preceded  by  a  beautiful  prayer  offered  by  Arch- 
bishop E.  J.  McCarthy.  The  following  gentlemen  made  addresses 
on  that  occasion  :  Principal  R.  A.  Falconer,  University  of  Toronto; 
Hon.  G.  H.  Murray,  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia;  Principal  David 
Allison,  Mount  Allison  University;  Principal  W.  B.  Hutchinson, 
Acadia  University  ;  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Supt.  of  Education  of  Nova 
Scotia  :  l^r.  E.  Mackay,  Dalhousie  University ;  and  Principal  F.  H. 
Sexton,  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College.  Some. of  the  remarks 
were  of  such  general  significance  that  they  are  quoted  here : 

Principal  R.  A.  Falconkr  : 

"It  is  of  immense  importance  that  in  a  Province  of  this  kind, 
there  should  be  a  large  number  of  qualified  men  in  mining,  civil, 
electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering.  I  regard  it  also  as  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  that  technical  education  and  indus- 
trial education  are  so  united  as  they  are  here.  They  are  as  natur- 
ally united  as  I  believe  they  will  be  mutually  beneficially  united. 
With  regard  to  the  technical  education,  so  called,  of  the  schools 
outside,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  fact  that  that  education 
will  be  under  the  oversight  of  the  principal  and  staff  of  this  college, 
highly  educated  as  they  are,  will  have  a  most  excellent  effect  upon 
the  development  of  our  industrial  education.  These  men  wull  have 
their  eyes  on  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  watching  for  what 
new  methods  there  may  be,  seeing  what  new  applications  of  science 
there  may  be,  whatever  industrial  possibilities,  especially  as  they 
are  found  in  this  Province. 

"  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  will  be  a  very  excellent  reac/ 
tion  on  the  college  itself  by  this  connection  with  the  technical 
schools.  If  there  is  any  charge  against  the  academic  teacher,  it  is 
that  he  is  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  a  practical  side  to  affairs.  The 
principal  and  staff  of  this  college  will  realize  that  there  is  a  practi- 
cal side  to  this  education  towards  which  they  must  to  a  certain 
extent  direct  their  efforts.     For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  this 
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combination  is  exceedingly  happy  and  inaugurates  a  particularly 
prosperous  movemeiit  in  the  Province. 

*'  I  congratulate  you  also,  because  in  this  Province,  small  as  it 
is  compared  with  some  other  Provinces  ^  and  perhaps  not  yet  as 
wealthy — of    course    not    yet    as    wealthy — you    are    freed    from 
having  a  large  number  of  small  colleges  attempting  to  do  work  of 
this  kind  which  they  simply  cannot  do.    You  may  know,  any  of  you 
who  have  looked  into  the  question,  that  by  far  the  most  expensive 
part  of  a  large  university  is  that  connected  with   the  faculty  of 
applied  science.    There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  outlay,  year  after 
year,  that  is  required  simply   to   keep   pace    with    the   industrial 
development  of  to-day,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  our 
smaller  colleges  or  universities  in  this  Province  to  keep  up  with  it. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  youth  of  this  Province  to  ask  them  to  go 
to  such  colleges  and. get  this  education,  when  they  could  go  else- 
where.    Therefore,   I   congratulate   you   that   the  Government   is 
taking  this  burden   off   the   other   educational   institutions  and  is 
giving  the  promise  of  a  thoroughly    equipped,    up-to-date    course. 
I  may  say,  if  you  do  not  think  I  am  impertinent  to  the  Premier, 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning,  that  you  will  probably  have  to  go  to 
the  Premier  again  and  again  for  money.    This  is  a  trifle,  Mr.  Pre- 
mier, they  will  have  to  come  to  you  again  and  again.    It  is  only  the 
beginning — that  is,  if  it  is  worth  beginning,  they  must  come  again 
and  again.    As  the  years  pass  there  must  be  extension,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Dominion,  I  am  perfectly  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  this  Province  will  stand  behind  him  when 
they  see  he  is  giving  them  an  institution  of  which  they  can  be 
proud.     They  want  that  for  their  children,  and  I  believe  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  will  be  a  response. 

*'  I  know  that  in  Toronto  there  is  no  department  of  the  college 
that  appeals  so  much  to  the  average  man  as  the  faculty  of  applied 
science.  It  will  be  the  same  here.  I  hope  you  are  going  to  grow, 
that  the  Government  will  be  liberal ,  and  that  you  will  grow  just  as 
fast  as  you  can. 

"  Let  me  say  this,  that  I  hope  that  this  school,  combining  as  it 
does  the  higher  education  for  the  professional  men  and  the  over- 
sight of  the  industrial  education  through  the  Province,  is  to  be  an 
augury  and  a  promise  of  the  future  in  this  Province,  when  the 
skilled  director  in  the  professions  will  see  that  he  must  work  hand 
in  hand  with  the  skilled  labourer,  and  the  skilled  labourer  will  see 
that  he  must  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  skilled  director,  and  each 
doing  his  own  part  will,  by  their  mutual  co-operation,  bring  to  pass 
not  only  a  very  much  higher  type  of  work,  a  very  much  wider 
development,  but  also  engender  a  spirit  through  our  people  at  large 
which  will  conduce  to  the  abiding  happiness  of  our  people." 
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Dm.  Kben  MacKay  : 

The  la)'ing  of  this  corner-stone  marks  a  station  in  the  develop- 
niont  of  the  sj^stoni  of  public  school  education  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
object  of  which,  as  1  understand  it,  is  to  place  within  the  reach  of 
every  youn^  man  or  boy  in  Nova  Scotia  who  wishes  to  enter  an 
industrial  occupation,  the  privilege  and  power  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  underlies  the 
occupation  which  he  has  chosen,  without  which  he  cannot  be  a 
(!onipetcnt  worknian  or  engineer,  and  without  which  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  cannot  expect  to  take  its  place  and  compete  snecess- 
fully  with  outside  countries  in  industrial  occupations.  That  is, 
1  take  it,  the  aii^i  of  the  policy  which  Premier  Murray  has 
inaugurated. 

'*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard 
to  the  names  of  the  pioneer  promoters  of  technical  education  in  this 
city. 

"  About  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  founded  the  Technological 
Institute.  It  was  a  private  enterprise.  It  had  as  its  object— its 
united  objects — ^a  technical  college  and  technical  schools  through- 
out the  Province.  It  was  a  large  contract.  It  required  great 
enthusiasm  to  attack  such  a  problem  oii  private  means.  The  pro- 
moters were  the  late  Drs.  Herbert  A.  Bayne  and  J.  J.  MacKenzie, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  three  years*  course  in  Germany,  filled 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  spirit  of  progress,  together 
wit.b  Professor  Lawson,  their  original  inspirer  in  the  University  of 
JMlhousie.  He  was  the  president,  and  Dr.  Honeyman  was  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  On  the  staff,  besides  those  alreeady  mentioned, 
were  Dr.  Poole,  Mr.  Keating — ^at  that  time  the  city  engineer-— the 
late  Dr.  Gilpin,  Forshaw  Day,  George  T.  Smithers,  Andrew 
Dewar,  E.  G.  Fraser,  Professors  DeMill  and  Liechti,  Dr.  Somers, 
Mr.  Euther^ord,  our  present  Supervisor  McKay,  Mr.  Emil  Vosnack 
and  Professor  MacGregor,  and  others.  This  institution  had  not 
the  resources  of  an  enlightened  Government  to  draw  upon,  and  in 
consequence  it  did  not  last  very  long,  but  you  can  well  imagine  how 
delighted  its  promoters  would  have  been  could  they  have  been  with 
us  to-day. 

**  In  giving  the  list  of  honoured  names  of  those  who  promoted 
technical  education  in  its  pioneer  days,  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Professor  MacGregor.  Just  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
ill  a  series  of  addresses  and  pamphlets,  he  issued  to  the  people  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  all  odds  the  most  vigorous  and  telling  appeal  on 
behalf  of  technical  education  in  this  province,  that  has  ever  been 
issued  to  them.     The  time  w'as  not  ripe,  however." 

Principal  W.  B.  Hutchinson  : 

"  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  here  to-day  as  represent- 
ing one  of  our  colleges,  to  extend  my  congratulations  and  express 
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my  interest.  I  can  most  sincerely  say  to  you  that  we  have  a  very 
great  interest  iif  the  work  of  this  Technical  College  and  in  its  suc- 
cess, and  we  fully  expect  that  in  the  coming  years,  large  numbers 
of  young  men  will  come  from  our  institution  to  complete  their 
technical  training  here. 

**  Great  work  must  be  done  not  only  with  brains,  but  with 
hands  as  well.  That  is  true  of  the  work  of  the  artist,  of  the  musi- 
cian, the  work  of  the  engineer  and  of  the  surgeon,  and  in  stll  the 
various  professions  it  is  not  simply  with  brains,  but  with  brains 
and  hands  that  the  work  must  be  done,  for  a  Xvell-trained  mind,  but 
ill-trained  hands  cannot  accomplish  the  largc^st  and  best  results, 
just  as  hands  that  may  be  trained  in  skill,  but  lack  the  brain  back 
of  them,  cannot  achieve  the  best  results.  And  so  the  work 
of  the  brain  and  the  work  of  the  hands  must  always  go  together. 
There  was  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  training 
of  the  mind  was  all,  and  that  when  that  was  done  the  hands  would 
in  some  way  accomplish  the  work.  1  believe  we  are  learning  wis- 
dom. Not  only  must  the  mind  be  developed  and  trained,  but  the 
hands,  too,  must  learn  how  to  do  the  work  which  is  to  achieve 
success. 

Principal  David  Allison  : 

**  To  the  support  of  the  college  which  1  repres(»nt,  Nova  Scotia 
has  contributed  as  largely,  if  not  more  largely  than  New  Brunswick 
itself.  Nova  Scotia  is  represented  on  our  governing  Board  by  a  large 
number  of  representatives,  three  or  four  of  whom  are  among  the' 
most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  this  beautiful  city  of 
Halifax.  So,  though  we  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  this  move- 
ment in  just  the  same  way  as  Acadia,  Kings,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
and  Dalhousie — there  are  other  obligations  and  othrr  connections 
which  must  be  considered — it  so  happens  in  this  case,  that  then*  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  entering  into  this  moveuKmt  heartily. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  an  affiliation  with  McGill  Uni- 
versity in  Applied  Science.  We  undertake  to  give  the  first  two 
years.  Our  operation  under  this  pcheme  of  affiliation  has  been  a 
success.  We  cannot,  of  course,  sever  our  connection  with  McGill. 
but  what  the  members  of  our  Board  instruct  me  to  say  is  that  we 
will  encourage  Nova  Scotians  to  come  hero,  to  g'lvo  Nova  Scotia  the 
preference. 

**  I  hope  that  this  thing  will  succeed.  I  know  it  will  succeed, 
and  I  know  there  is  no  Province  in  the  Dominion,  except,  perhaps. 
Northern  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  that  has  so  deep  an  inter- 
est in  the  development  of  scientific  education  as  has  Nova  Scotia. 
At  the  same  time,  I  hope  Nova  Scotia  will  never  give  up  its  old 
traditional  function  of  raising  men.  Phigineers  are  w^ell,  the 
development  of  industrial  activities  is  good,  but  it  is  better  still  to 
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have  the  boast  that  Nova  Scotia  has,  that  it  has  out-stripped  every 
other  province  in  the  Dominion  of  equal  area  and^population,  i» 
training  men  for  the  pubhc  service." 

Principal  C.  J.  Boulden,  op  Kings  : 

*  *  We  who  are  entrusted  with  the  edqcation  of  youth  have  to 
remember  two  things,  that  we  have  first  of  all  to  make  the  scholar. 
But  we  must  not  end  there.  I  know  nothing  more  useless  in  this 
world  than  a  man  who  is  a  scholar  and  who  is  nothing  else.  We 
have  to  get  the  man  to  adapt  himself  usefully  to  his  surroundings 
and  to  prove  himself  not  only  the  profound  and  good  student,  but 
the  man  who  is  able  to  help  others  and  to  become  a  valuable  citizen 
of  Canada. 

**  In  a  young  country  what  we  look  for  is  not  only  the  man  who 
thinks,  but  the  man  who  can  work,  can  organize,  and  men  who 
have  their  training  at  such  a  college  as  this  will  be  able  to  take  the 
forces  of  nature  and  make  them  useful  to  the  whole  community. 

**  I  think  it  is  a  very  happy  idea,  this  combination  of  the  old 
institutions  and  the  new.  We  who  are  somewhat  old  Tand  I  believe 
the  idea  is  that  I  am  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years), 
do  not  like  to  be  absorbed  in  any  institution  whatever.  We 
like  to  keep  to  the  old  English  motto,  *  What  we  have  we'll 
hold/  but  we  are  delighted  to  have  co-operation,  and  as  a 
representative  of  Kings,  I  say  decidedly  that  Kings  will  co-operate 
in  the  fullest  and  largest  measure  vrith  this  institution  in  the  work 
which  it  is  to  carry  on." 


Under  the  present  arrangement  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical 
College  will  carry  on  the  professional  work  of  the  last  two  years 
in  the  standard  four-year  courses  in  mining,  mechanical,  elec- 
trical and  civil  engineering.  The  Technical  College  is  closely 
affiliated  with- the  other  Nova  Scotia  colleges  of  Kings,  Dalhonsie. 
Acadia  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  Mt.  Allison  of  New  Brunswick. 
By  the  terms  of  affiliation  these  other  colleges  will  insist  on  a 
uniform  matriculation  requirement,  and  a  uniform  first  two  years' 
engineering  course.  By  this  agreement  the  colleges  established  will 
give  the  general  training  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, foreign  language,  shopwork,  drawing,  etc.,  which  constitute 
the  basis  for  any  engineering  course,  and  leave  the  professional 
finishing  two  years'  course  to  the  Technical  College.  This  is  an 
admirable  agreement  on  both  sides,  because  the  old  colleges  can  do 
this  W'Ork  without  much  extra  equipment  or  staff  over  what  they 
have  at  present,  except  perhaps  in  shopwork  and  surveying.  The 
Technical  College  can  apply  itself  to  the  special  engineering  instrnc- 
tion  without  carrying  on  general  courses,  and  thus  duplicating 
educational  facilities,  in  which  there  is  far  too  much  duplication  at 
present  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
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On  June  15,  1UU8,  the  governing  board  of  the  Technical  College, 
consisting  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  affiliated  colleges, 
and  the  Director  of  Technical  Education,  met  and  agreed 
upon  the  following  matriculation  requirements  and  uniform  first 
two  years'  course.  The  members  of  the  governing  board  as 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instructioi;i  were  as  follows : — 
Principal  E.  J.  Boulden,  King's  University;  Dr.  E.  MacKay,  Dal- 
housie  University;  Dr.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Mt.  Allifion  University; 
Prof.  F.  E.  Haley,  Acadia  University  ;•  Principal  McPherson,  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  University ;  Principal  F.  H.  Sexton,  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College. 

The  matriculation  requirements  for  tluj  Engineering  Courses 
are  given  below : 

1.  Arithmetic  and  /4 /gebra— Arithmetic.     Algebra  as  in  Hall  & 

Knight's  Elementary  Algebra,  excepting  chapter  41. 

2.  Geometry  and  Trigonometry — Geometry :  Euclid,  Books  I  to 

VI,  inclusive.  Trigonometry  :  As  in  Murray's  Plane  Trigon- 
ometry, chaps.  I  to  VIII,  or  equivalent;  or  Practical 
Mathematics^s  in  Grade  XI. 

3.  English — As  in  Grade  XI  or  equivalent. 

4.  Fre7ich  or  German — As  in  Grade  XI  or  equivalent. 

5.  History — As  in  Grade  XI,  or  English  and  Canadian  History. 

6.  One  of  the  following — (a)   Latin,  as  in  Grade  XI  or  equivalent. 

ib)  Greek,  as  in  Grade  XI  or  equivalent,  (c)  Additional 
work  equivalent  to  that  required  for  Grade  XII  in  the 
language  chosen  as  Subject  4.  (d)  Mechanical  Drawing  : 
Projection  o£  points,  lines,  plane  figures,  and  simple  solids; 
dimension  sketches  of  simple  machine  parts ;  lettering  and 
dimensioning  or  drawing  neatly  and  accurately  done. 

The  first  two  years'  course  is  outlined  below  as  proposed  by  the 
Governing  Board,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction : 

FIRST    AITD     SECOND     YEAB     C0DB8ES     IN     ENGINEEBINe. 

1.  Mathematics   {First  and  Second  Tears) : —      * 

1.  Algebra — ^Higher  Algebrn,  including  graphs 72  hours 

2.  Trigonometry — ^As  in  Murray's  Plane  Trigonometry 18  hours 

3.  Solid  Geometry    24  hours 

4.  Analytical  Geometry    60  hours 

5.  Calculus — ^Differential  and  Integral   90  hours 

2.  Chemistry   {First  Year) : — 

1.  General    Chemistry — Lectures    72  hours 

2.  General  Chemistry — ^Laboratory 90  hours 

3.  Enqush   72  hours 

4.  French  or  German — One-third  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  Technical 

Literature    72  hours 

5.  Drawing — Mechanical  and  Freehand  192  hours 

6.  Workshop    144  hours 
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Second   Year. 

2.  Physics — Including  Mechanics,  Electricity,  Light  and  Saumd: 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations    W  honrt 

2.  Laboratory    72  boon 

3.  Chcmibtbt — Qualitative  Analysis : 

1 .  Lectures    24  honn 

2.  Laboratory    96  houn 

4.  SUBVEYINO: 

1.  Lectures    .  . .  ? 24  houn 

2.  Field  and  Laboratory  Work   48  hours 

3.  Engineering  Field-work   (Camp)   for  three  weeks  of  eight 

hours  per  day  in  First  and  Second  Years  144  houri 

5.  Shop  Work   96  houn 

6.  English — Literature  and  Composition  48  hours 

7.  Either   (a),  {b),  or  (c),  in  addition,  according  to  the  course: 

(a)    For  CivTi,  Engikeerii^q : 

1.  Descriptive     Oeomeiry — Lectures,      Recitation      and 

Drawing    72  hours 

2.  Geology — lectures    48  *houn 

3.  Geology — Laboratory  Work  and  Field  Excursion 48  honn 

(6)    For  Mining  Engineering : 

1 .  Geology — General  Geology  as  in  ( a )    96  hours 

2.  Mineralogy — ^Recitation  and  Laboratory   72  houn 

(c)    For  Mechanical  and  Electricai.  Engineering: 

1.  Descriptive      Geometry — ^Lectures,      Recitation     and 

Drawing   72  houn 

2.  Machine  Drawing  and  Design — Drawing 72  houn 

It  is  expected  that  the  buildhig  will  be  fully  completed  by  the 
first  of  June,  1909,  and  that  classes  will  be  opened  in  September  of 
that  year.  It  is  planned  to  construct  two  buildings  of  factory  type 
with  brick  walls  and  steel  roof  truss  for  the  laboratories  which  con- 
tain the  ponderous  machinery.  One  of  these  buildings  will  be  of 
good  size,  and  will  contain  the  central  heating  ptent,  the  power  and 
lighting  plant,  machine  shops,  mechanical  engineering  and  elec- 
trical engineering  laboratories,  strength  of  materials  laboratory  and 
hydraulic  laboratory.  The  other  building  will  be  considerably 
smaller  and  will  be  built  on  a  sloping  site.  This  will  contain  the 
machinery  and  furnaces  for  metallurgical  and  mining  laboratories. 
These  two  buildings  should  be  constructed  and  equipped  during  the 
summer  of  1909,  so  that  they  should  be  ready  for  operation  when 
the  courses  in  the  college  open. 

SECONDARY    TRCHXICAL    SCH(X>LS. 

Most  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  department  up  to  date 
has  been  given  to  the  secondary  technical  schools.  At  present  these 
are  all  evening  schools  and  consist  really  of  three  types — evening 
technical  schools,  coal  mining  schools  and  engineering  schools.  The 
last  two  types  were  already  in  existence  and  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Mines  until  the  Department 
of  Technical  Education  was  established,  when  all  these  schools 
were  transferred  to  the  latter.     The  coal  mining  and  engineering; 
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sdiools  may  be  considered  moie  or  less  together,  because  they  are 
confined  to  the  colliery  districts.  The  evening  technical  schools  are 
^together  a  new  departure,  confined  to  the  manufacturing  centres, 
and  were  inaugurated  wholly  by  this  department. 

CoAii   Mining   Schools. 

Outside  of  agriculture,  coal  mining  is  by  far  the  most  important 
industry    in  the    province.     Anything    that  would    make  for   the 
stimulation  and  safeguarding  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  collieries 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  province  as  a  whole.    The  educatioi^ 
of  the  miners  in  the  science  and  art  of  their  occupation  undoubtedly 
tends  to  accomplish  the  mo^t  worthy  ends.     A  wide  dissemination 
of  accurate  l^nowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  gases  met  with  in  coal 
mines,  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  explosions,  the  principles  of 
ventilation,  the  constitution  and  proper  handling  of  explosives,  and 
of  the  other  kindred  and  allipd  subjects  which  constitute  a  good  part 
of  the  subject  of  coal  mining,  cannot   but  help  to  prevent  those 
disasters  which  are  becoming  all  too  frequent  in  the  United  States. 
The  Government  requires  that  each  colliery  official  shall  pass  certain 
examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  coal  mining,  steam 
engineering,  etc.     The  examinations  for  the  higher  positions  are 
difficult  and  require  a  considerable  range  of  knowledge.     No  one 
would  gainsay  the  fact  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  native-bom 
men  for  the  positions  of  responsibility.     Now  the  colliery  centres 
are   notorious   as  communities  where   the   boys  leave  the   public 
schools  just  as  early  as  they  can  get  the  opportunity.     After  they 
grow   up  to  see  the   folly  of  their  act  and  desire   to  qualify   for  a 
responsible  position,  they  are  very  badly  handicapped  by  their  lack 
,of  education.     A  great  majority  do  not  possess  enough  facilitj[  in 
English  composition  and  in  arithmetic  to  benefit  by  any  technical 
instruction  in  coal  mining.     The  correspondence  schools  offer  such 
a  man  a  chance  to  educate  himself,  but  not  under  the  most  favor- 
able condition  .     They  charge  a  very  large  sum  for  their  courses, 
and   usually  the  man  has  to  study  entirely  alone,  without  the 
stimulus  of  working  with  others,  or  under  direct  personal  contact 
with  a  capable  teacher.     The  greate^'t  difficulty  in  the  correspond- 
ence method  is,  however,  the  result  of  the  method  itself.    When  a 
small  point  occurs  that  is  not  perfectly  understood,  the  student 
thinks  it  is  not  worth  while  writing  sibout.     Soon  the  same  thing 
crops  up  again  with  others  that  are  dependent  upon  it,  and  still 
be    does   not  write  because  of  the   trouble  to  himself.     This  is 
repeated  until  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  becomes  unintelli- 
gible, and  he  drops  it  altogether.     The  fault  here  lies  mostly  with 
^he  student,  because  the  correspondence  schools  take  infinite  pains 
to  answer  every  question  sent  to  them.     There  are,  however,  very 
serious  shortcomings  from  the  fundamental  fact  that  these  schools 
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are  run  primarily  from  money-making  motives  rather  than  on  an 
educational  basis,  pure  and  simple.  The  text  books  of  the  tirst- 
class  correspondence  schools  are  of  very  high  quality  for  practical 
instruction,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor  in  real  clai>s 
work  give  far  better  results  than  are  attained  in  the  straight  teach- 
ing by  mail. 

From  such  considerations  as  the  above  it  was  evident  that  the 
evening  schools  for  coal  miners  should  be  widely  distributed,  and 
the  teaching  should  be  of  as  high  a  quality  as  possible.  The  schools 
when  under  the  Department  of  Works  and  Mine  were  taught 
•altogether  by  men  who  worked  in  the  daytime.  It  was  realized  at 
once  that  m/en  who  had  given  their  best  efforts  to  their  regular  day 
work,  could  not  in  reason  have  a  very  high  teaching  eflBcieucy  in 
the  evening.  Therefore,  the  colliery  localities  were  divided  into 
five  districts,  one  to  each  coal  mining  county — Pictou,  Cumberland, 
Inverness,  and  two  in  Cape  Breton  county,  the  Sydney  Mines  and 
Glace  Bay  districts.  In  each  was  appointed  the  best  man  available 
to  teach  the  evening  classes  in  three  places  in  his  district  two  even- 
ings a  week.  In  the  daytime  his  duty  was  to  prepare  his  lesson  for 
the  evening  and  to  hold  day  classes  for  men  working  on  night  shift. 
No  man  was  appointed  in  charge  of  Inverness  county  because 
there  was  no  available  appointee  of  high  enough  attamment. 
Here  the  old  method  of  employing  regular  colliery  oflBoials  to 
teach  at  night  was  continued.  In  other  districts  where  there  were 
more  than  three  localities  in  w^hich  evening  classes  were  held, 
assistant  instructors  were  appointed  from  the  colliery  ofiBcials  there 
also. 

The  instructors  under  the  previous  regime  used  to  receive  a  fixed 
sum  for  the  work,  together  with  a  bonus  for  every  one  of  his  pupils 
that  passed  the  examinations  for  qualification  as  colliery  official. 
This  method  led  to  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  cram  the  student  for  the  examinations.  This  bonusing  was  done 
away  with  when  the  schools  were  transferred. 


The  instruction  under  the  old  regime  was  not  of  as  high  an  order 
as  is  possible  under  the  new  system  of  having  competent  men 
devote  their  whole  time  to  teaching.  In  the  older  schools  the  sub- 
jects were  only  taken  up  to  such  a  stage  that  if  a  man  became  pro- 
ficient up  to  the  height  of  the  teaching,  he  could  pass  the  govern- 
ment examinations  for  underground  manager.  Now  the  examina- 
tions for  qualifying  for  manager  w^ere  exceedingly  difiRcult,  and 
included  more  branches  than  for  underground  manager  or  overman. 
Heretofore ,  the  man  who  aspired  for  manager  must  study  the  most 
difficult  portions  of  the  work  by  himself.  At  present  he  can  obtain 
instruction  of  the  order  that  will  qualify  him  to  take  the  examina- 
tion in  the  coal  mining  schools,  where  special  classes  are  held  for 
the  more  advanced  students,  and  each  instructor  is  required  to  hold 
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a  manager's  certificate,  and  to  have  liad  several  years'  practical 
experience  underground. 

A  frequent  complaint  of  former  teachers  was  that  the  students 
were  not  well  enough  grounded  in  English  composition  and  arith- 
metic. The  teachers  would  frequently  have  t6  spend  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  w^hole  year  in  drilling  on  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples before  the  real  work  of  the  class  could  be  taken  up.  This 
condition  was  very  discouraging  to  the  ambitious  or  well-prepared 
student.  This  has  been  entirely  obviated  by  the  opening  of  evening 
preparatory  classes  in  English  composition  and  arithmetic  in  every 
locality  where  mining  classes  were  held.  These  were  often  taught 
by  public  school  teachers,  and  the  subject*^  taught  in  as  direct  and 
practical  a  manner  as  possible.  To  secure  the  proper  qualifications 
for  entering  the  technical  coal  mining  instruction,  a  regulation  was 
made  that  no  one  could  go  into  the  regular  coal  mining  classes 
unless  he  satisfied  the  instructor  by  examination  that  he  (the 
student)  possessed  a  working  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
English  composition  employed  in  everyday  life,  and  also  was 
proficient  in  arithmetic  through  fractions  and  decimals.  The  pre- 
paratory classes  were  very  largely  attended  everywhere  by  those 
aspiring  to  enter  the  higher  classes,  and  by  those  who  felt  the 
limitation  of  their  early  education  and  who  wished  to  improve 
themselves  along  the  lines  offered. 

By  statute  the  preparatory  and  coal  mining  classes  are  entirely 
free,  the  provincial  government  paying  all  expenses.  The  larger 
localities  realize  what  a  boon  these  evening  schools  are,  and 
generously  give  the  use  of  the  public  school  rooms,  and  in  some 
cases  the  light  and  heat  for  the  same.  In  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities, however,  extortionate  amounts  for  rent  and  janitor 
service  are  demanded. 

The  staff  for  1907-8  was  as  follows  :— 

Preparatory. 

D.  M.  Matheson )  ^,        ^ 

J.  E.  Macritchib \^^^'^  ^^y- 

B.  J.  McDanibl Reserve. 

R.  E.  Thurber Dominion  No.  1. 

Stiles  Vance C'hignecto  Mines. 

F.  T.  Lent Joggins  Mines. 

F.  G.   Morehouse ^Springhill. 

J.  Y.  McKiNNON Inverness. 

J.  D.  McEachen Mabou  Mines. 

E.  B.   Smith Port  Hood. 

J.   W.  Henderson Stellarton. 

P.   Swanson  Thorburn. 

A.   W.  Faulkner Westville. 
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InstnuMrs. 

JohH  Mct)ONALD Glace  Bay,  C.  B. 

B.   T.   WKiTON Sydney  Mines,  C.  B. 

Sydney  Grbbb Cumberland  Co. 

J.  G.  Mackenzie Pictou  Co. 

Assistant  Instructors. 

A.  &{cEachbrn  Beserve. 

G.  W.  Taylor Dominion  No.  1. 

Jambs  McCxTiaa  Dominion  No.  I. 

George  Green  wsub Port  Mohen. 

A.  B.  McIsAAO Inverness. 

John  Younge Mabou  Mines. 

John  Gray  Port  Hood. 

Coal   Mining   Schools. 

Cape  Breton  Co. — There  will  be  a  central  school  at  Glace  Bay 
for  the  men  employed  at  the  collieries  within  the  five  cent  fare 
limit ;  coal  mining  classes  will  also  be  offered  at  Beserve,  Dominion 
No.  1,  Dominion  No.  6,  and  Port  Morien. 

Instruction  will  be  given  at  Sydney  Mines  and  at  Florenoe 
(Sydney  No.  3). 

Cumberland  Co. — Schools  will  be  opened  at  Chignecto  Mines, 
Joggins  Mines  rnd  Springhill. 

Inverness  Co. — Classes  will  be  held  in  Inverness,  Port  Hood 
and  Mabou  Mines. 

PiCTOU  Co. — There  will  be  a  school  in  each  of  the  foUowing 
places — Stellarton,  Thorburn,  and  Westville. 

OUTLINE    OP    COURSES. 

The  following  outline  of  the  '^everal  courses  will  serve  to  show 
the  way  in  which  the  subjects  were  taken  up  and  the  scope  of  the 
work : 

FBEPABATOBT     CLASSES. 

Engush — ^Neat  clear  penmanship,  wordB  often  miBpronounoed,  words  ota 
misspelled,  spelling  ahd  definitions  of  the  terms  common  in  coal  mining,  iliort 
definitions  and  rules  of  granunar  with  illustrations,  how  to  build  sentenoei,  Kov 
to  build  the  paragraph,  the  "  don'ts  "  to  observe  in  ordinary  writing  and  ipM^- 
ing,  proper  forms  for  modem  business  letters,  illustrations  of  how  not  to  write 
a  letter,  the  friendly  letter,  etc.,  how  to  write  a  letter  applying  for  a  job,  prw- 
tice  in  writing  examinations. 

Mathematics — Factoring,  greatest  common  divisor,  lesAt  common  multiply 
common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  averages,  square  root, 
cube  root,  mensuration,  .trigonometric  functions,  solution  of  triangles,  simiik 
algebraic  processes,  solving  of  simple  equations,  transposition  and  substitotbi 
in  formulae  such  as  those  used  in  theory  of  ventilaticm,  strength  of  boilers,  dii- 
charge  from  pipes,  etc.  The  general  method  in  the  mathcHiatics  is  to  teseh  tki 
students  the  mechanical  part  of  each  process,  and  then  to  illustrate  by  givisg 
practical  problems  such  as  are  met  with  in  actual  coal  mining. 
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Coal  Mining. 

Below  is  appended  an  outline  of  the  course  in  coal  mining. 
Elementary  students  take  the  subjects ;  modes  of  work,  ventilation, 
and  surveying,  and  cover  the  same  topics  as  the  advanced  students, 
but  in  not  nearly  as  thorough  or  comprehensive  manner.  '  The 
advanced  students  take  these  same  three  subjects  as  outlined,  but 
but  also  the  geology  and  mechanics. 

MODES    OF    WOBK. 

Sinkinff — ^ProBpecting  for  coal,  boring  with  perciusion  or  core  drills,  lof^tloD 
of  shaft  or  slope,  size  of  opening  for  definite  output,  drilling,  shooting,  sinking 
pumps,  timbering,  relative  advantages  of  slope  and  shaft.  Buckets,  skips  or 
cages  for  sinking,  guides  and  crossheads,  scaffolds.  Special  modes  of  sinking  in 
soft  or  wet  or  running  ground,  forepoling;  iron,  masonry  or  concrete  drums  with 
sinking  shoe;  freezing  method,  caissons.  Surface  arrangements,  supplies  and 
general  precautions  in  sinking. 

Methods  of  working  coal — ^Laying  out  pit  bottom,  size  of  shaft  pillar*,  direc- 
tion of  main  roads.  Tools  and  appliances  used  underground;  picks,  shovels,  etc.; 
boring  machines,  drilling  machines,  pick  machines,  disc  and  chain  under -catting 
machines,  explosives  and  electric  firing,  special  methods  of  breaking  down  coal. 

Methods  of  toorkinff — Choice  of  methods  as  regulated  by  the  various  factors, 
thickness  and  inclination  of  seam,  cleet  and  lype  of  coal,  shape  of  property, 
liability  to  spontaneous  combustion,  faults,  condition  of  roof  and  floor,  depth 
of  workings,  etc. ;  narrow  work,  slants,  break-throughs,  headings,  levels,  etc. ; 
robbing  pillars,  driving  to  coal  beyond  faults,  weighting  on  face,  size  of  pillars 
and  rooms,  bord  and  pillar  modifications,  longwall  retreating  and  advancing; 
illustrations  of  methods  from  Nova  Scotia  collieries  and  from  those  abroad; 
special  methods  of  working  highly  inclined,  contiguous  and  very  thick  seams. 

Suin>(»rting  ewcavations — ^Effects  of  thrust  and  creep;  different  methods  of 
timbering  levels;  proper  cuigle  to  set  props;  methods  of  supporting  with  steel, 
reinforced  concrete,  and  masonry;  spiling  in  loose  ground;  spragging  of  face, 
timbering  of  longwall  face;  drawing  of  props. 

Haulage — ^Mine  cars;  raUs;  curves  and  grades;  resistance  to  traction;  tram- 
ming; horse  haulage;  inclines;  back  balances;  main  and  tail  rope;  endless  rope; 
electric  locomotives;  compressed  air  locomotives;  clips,  care  of  ropes,  etc. 

Pumping — Siphon;  Cornish  pump;  reciprocating  piston  and  plunger  pumps 
run  by  steam  and  compressed  air ;  centrifugal  and  turbine  electric  pumps ;  water- 
shafta  and  arrangements  for  hoisting  water;  adaptations  employed  in  handling 
acid  and  gritty  water;  water  sumps  and  standages;  special  precautions  in  driv- 
ing towards  and  tapping  bodies  of  water;  wooden  masonry  and  concrete  dams; 
calculations  of  size  of  pump,  horsepower,  etc.,  to  handle  given  amount  of  water. 

Winding— Ues^  frame,  winding  pulleys,  etc.;  tubs,  skips  and  cages;  safety 
attachments;  calculation  of  proper  size  of  rope  for  certain  conditions  of  wind- 
ing; methods  of  capping  and  splicing  of  ropes;  inspection  and  care  of  ropes; 
kepe;  landings.  Winding  engines;  calculation  of  proper  size  of  hoisting  engine 
for  definite  output;  direct  acting  and  second  motion  engines;  compensation  by 
balance  rope,  fiat  rope  with  reel,  conical  drum  and  taper  rope;  cage  indicators; 
steam  and  lever  brakes;  detaching  hooks. 

Surface  arrangementa — ^Location  of  engines,  boilers,  bankhead,  tracks,  etc.; 
picking  belts  and  tables;  tipples,  screens,  pockets,  etc.;  coal  washers. 

VEWTILATION. 

Theory — The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  gases  commonly  met 
with  in  mines;  chemistry  of  explosions;   explosive   limits  of  mixtures  of  fire 
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damp  and  air,  and  influence  of  other  gases  and  coal  dust  on  the  same;  meteor 
ological  instruments  used  in  mines ;  laws  of  ventilation ;  friction  of  air  in  mioei; 
formulae;  transposition,  substitution,  and  solving  of  formulae;  air  splitti])^ 
equivalent  orifice ;  manometric  efficiency ;  solving  of  numerous  problems  to  iUui- 
trate  the  different  conditions  in  ventilating  mines. 

Practice — Natural  ventilation;  furnace  ventilation;  ventilating  fans;  eos- 
struction  and  practical  operation  of  different  fans;  fan  engines  and  motors;  sur- 
face arrangement  of  fan  and  openings;  ventilating  workings;  doors;  regulators; 
brattice;  air  crossings;  stoppings;  air  splitting. 

JAghting — Illumination  of  pit  bottom;  naked  lights;  forms  of  safety  lamps; 
use  and  care  of  lamps;  illuminating  oils;  locks;  relighting  devices;  firedamp 
indicators;  electric  lamps. 

Dealing  tcith  gas — Outbursts;  spontaneous  combustion;  blown  out  shots; 
coal  dust;  precautions  against  fires  and  explosions;  brushing  gas  out  of  pockets 
and  old  workings ;  sealing  off  fires ;  adaptation  to  method  of  opening  out  and 
working;  precautions  in  approaching  old  workings;  rescue  work  after  an 
explosion. 

SUBVEYINO. 

General — Practical  geometry  and  trigonometry;  properties  of  angles,  tri- 
angles, and  common  plane  figures;  latitudes  and  departures;  logarithms,  calculi* 
tion  of  areas;  astronomical  and  magnetic  meridians;  variations  of  magnetic  pole; 
construction  and  reading  of  verniers. 

Land  Surveying — Surveying  with  chain  alone;  construction,  adjustment  and 
proper  use  of  surveying  instruments ;  surveying  with  compass  and  chain  or  tape; 
fast  and  loose  needle  methods;  determination  of  true  N.  and  S.  line;  inaccur- 
acies m  the  magnetic  compass;  surveying  with  the  transit;  forms  of  field  notes; 
plotting  of  notes  by  protractor  and  by  latitudes  and  departures;  levelling;  £flg- 
lish  and  American  methods  of  keeping  level  notes. 

Mining  Surveying — Connection  of  surface  with  underground  surveys;  puttiiig 
on  lights;  adaptations  of  instruments  and  methods  for  surveying  undergroond. 

GEOLOGY. 

(Jeneral — Early  history  of  the  earth;  gaseous  and  molten  states;  process  of 
crust  solidifying;  cooling;  shrinking  and  mountain  building;  volcanoes;  earth- 
quakes; processes  of  denudation;  glacier  action;  geological  ages  of  the  earth. 

biructural — Stratified  rocks;  outcrop;  strike  and  dip  of  beds;  igneous  rocks; 
monoclinal,  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds;  anticlinal  domes;  synclinal  basins; 
coal  beds  and  mineral  veins;  rolls;  unconformities;  normal  and  reverse  faults; 
dumb  faults  or  washouts;  rules  for  finding  continuation  of  seam  beyond  faults: 
cleavage  of  rock;  cleat,  lype,  and  reed  of  coal. 

Theories  of  the  formation  of  coal ;  formation  of  fossils  and  the  oommoii  fos- 
sils associated  with  the  coal  seams ;  prospecting  for  coal ;  determination  of  dip 
and  strike  of  seam  from  three  boreholes ;  effects  of  faults  on  coal ;  characteristics 
of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  Nova  Scotia;  formation  of  mineral  veins  and  beds: 
characteristics  of  the  gold  measures  in  the  province;  general  geological  features 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  rocks  of  different  a^ 
represented. 

MECHANICS. 

General — Definitions  and  illustrations  of  force,  mass,  weight,  motion,  kinetie 
and  potential  energy,  momentum,  equilibrium,  centrifugal  force,  conserratiim  ol 
energy,  coefilicient  of  friction.  The  mechanical  powers — levers,  the  wheel  snd 
axle,  the  screw,  pulleys,  gears,  the  inclined  plsme,  etc.  Graphic  representatioB 
of  forces  and  the  resolution  of  forces. 
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Properties  of  Steam — Boyle's  law  relating  to  gaaes;  unit  of  heat;  sensible 
and  latent  heat;  radiation,  conduction  and  convection;  saturated  and  super- 
heated steam. 

Sfeam  Boilers — Cornish  and  Lancashire  boilers;  setting  and  flue  arrange- 
ments; different  methods  of  riveting  boilers  and  relative  strength  of  same; 
faulty  methods  of  seating  boilers ;  boiler  fittings ;  water  tube  boilers ;  economical 
firing  of  boilers;  mechanical  stokers;  feed-water  heaters;  steam,  separators; 
economizers ;  purification  and  softening  of  feed- water ;  feed  pumps  and  injectors ; 
operation,  care  and  inspection  of  boilers;  prevention  and  removal  of  scale;  safe- 
^ards  against  explosions ;  precautions  against  foaming,  etc. ;  calculations  of  heat- 
iiig  surface;  strength  of  boilers,  proper  proportions  for  safety  valve,  etc. 

Steam  Engines — Behavior  of  &team  in  cylinder;  full  stroke  engine;  valve 
"with  lap  and  lead  using  &team  expansively;  slide  valve;  Corliss  valve;  variable 
cutoff;  condensing  engines;  tandem  and  cross-compoimd  engines;  flywheels;  sur- 
face and  jet  condensers;  hoisting  engines;  locomotives;  haulage  engines;  ^team 
indicator  and  indicator  diagrams;  mean  effective  pressure;  calculation  of  the 
horse  power  of  engines;  calculation  of  sizes  of  hoisting  engines  for  different  con- 
ditions; practical  care  and  operation  of  steam  engines. 

Air  Compressors — Construction  of  compressors;  behavior  of  air  in  cylinder, 
adiabatic  and  isothermal  compression;  free  air;  single,  duplex,  tandem  and  cross 
compound  compressors;  stage  compression  with  intercooling;  special  machines- 
for  giving  high  pressure  for  imderground  locomotives;  pipe  lines;  methods  of 
supporting  pipe  lines  in  shafts  and  levels;  compressed  air  haulage;  receivers, 
reheaters,  etc.;  efficiency  of  compressed  air. 

Hydraulics — Fluids ;  pressure  at  a  point,  in  fluids ;  fluid  pressure  on  surfaces ; 
hydraulic  press  and  jacks;  the  siphon;  friction  of  water  in  pipes;  calculations  of 
the  discharge  through  pipes;  piston  and  plunger  speed  in  pumps;  calculations  of 
sizes,  power,  etc.,  of  pumps  to  handle  water  under  various  conditions. 

TEXT      BOOKS. 

The  text  books  recommended  were: — For  elementary  students,  Practical 
Coal  Mining,  T.  H.  Cockin;  for  advanced  students,  Colliery  Manager's  Hand- 
book, Caleb  Pameley.  This  latter  book  had  been  used  by  a  majority  of  the  old 
teachers  and  seemed  to  be  the  one  most  usually  employted  by  the  regular  acting 
managers  of  the  collieries  for  reference. 

Engineering   Schools. 

Closely  associated  with  the  coal  mining  schools  in  all  the 
colliery  centres  are  the  engineering  schools.  In  these  latter  are 
taught  the  modern  practice  and  related  scientific  principles  of 
elementary  mechanical  and  steam  engineering.  The  courses  are 
especially  designed  to  help  those  men  connected  with  the  mechani- 
cal equipment  of  the  collieries  and  power  plants  in  obtaining  a 
broader  and  deeper  foundation  of  knowledge  that  is  in  direct  con- 
nection with  their  daily  work.  An  exceptionally  intelligent,  alert, 
careful  and  observant  man  is  required,  for  instance,  on  the  hoisting 
engine  especially,' when  there  is  life  on  the  rope,  when  men  are  in 
the  cage  or  skip.  The  government  requires  that  these  men,  as  well 
as  other  stationary  engineers,  should  have  certificate^  of  competency 
awarded  on  passing  a  successful  examination  set  by  the  government 
examining  board.  These  engineering  schools,  when  formerly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  were 
taught  by  men  who  occupied  some  responsible  position  in  this  line 
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in  the  daytime.  In  each  locality  the  most  capable  man,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical 
experience,  and  also  from  his  power  as  a  teacher,  was  appointed  as 
instructor.  The  schools  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  most  of  the 
demands  upon  them  satisfactorily,  so  that  this  method  wa» 
continued. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
men  connected  with  this  part  of  coal  mining  to  acquire  a  broad 
knowledge  of  their  vocation.  The  reason  that  was  generally 
assigned  was  that  the  Government,  by  special  legislation,  was  still 
granting  extension  of  certificates  of  service,  which  took  away  a 
great  deal  of  the  value  of  the  certificates  granted  upon  the  basis  of 
examination. 

There  is  the  same  regulation  in  regard  to  entrance  into  these 
classes  as  into  the  coal  mining  classes.  All  applicants  must  show  to 
the  instructor  in  engineering  that  they  possess  a  working  knowledge 
of  ordinary  English  composition,  and  must  be  proficient  in  arith- 
metic through  decimals  and  fractions.  If  deficient  in  either  or  both 
of  these  two  branches,  they  must  attend  the  preparatory  classes 
which  are  carried  on  in  each  locality,  and  of  which  we  have  made 
mention  previously. 

It  was  found  in  making  the  preliminary  enquiry  that  there  was 
a  large  demand  in  some  of  the  colliery  centres  for  classes  in 
mechanical  drawing  and  electricity  by  men  in  connection  with  the 
machine  shops  and  power  plants.  Accordingly  special  classes  were 
established  in  electricity  at  Sydney  Mines  and  Glace  Bay,  and  in 
mechanical  drawing  at  Port  Hood,  Sydney  Mines,  and  Glace  Bay. 

Classes  in  engineering  were  established  in  the  following  places: 

Cape  Breton  Co. — Glace  Bay,  Port  Morien,  Sydney  Mines, 
Sydney  No.  3. 

Cumberland  Co. — ^Chignecto,  Joggins  Mines,  Springhill. 

Inverness  Co. — ^Inverness,  Mabou  Mines,  Port  Hood. 

PiCTOU  Co. — Stellarton,  Thorbum,  Westville. 

The   instructors   are   given   below : — 

Engineering. 

A.  C.  McNeil ^Glace  Bay. 

Philip  E.  Smith Port  Morien. 

A.  A.  Wanlbss,  E.E.,  M.E.,  (Tor.).  Sydney  Mines. 
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J.  P.  QuiGLBY ^Joggins  Mines, 

WiNPiELD  S.  McInnes Springhill. 

A.  Eoss Inverness. 

A.  McGiLLiVRAY  Mabou  Mines. 

J.  A.  McDonald Port  Hood. 

J)avid  Reynolds  Stellarton . 

A.  W.  McLeod Westville. 

F.  H.   Carmichael. Thorbum. 

Mechanical    Drawing, 

G.  P.  PippY Glace  Bay. 

A.   A.   Wanless Sydney  Mines. 

E.  B.  Smith Port  Hood. 

Electricity, 

E.  M.  Archibald Glace  Bay. 

V.   McFaddbn   Glace  Bay. 

G.   W.   McKenzie Sydney  Mines. 

An  outline  of  the  subjects  as  they  are  taken  up  is  given  below  : — 

STEAM    El^GINE. 

General  Information — Weights  and  measures  such  as  are  generally  used  by 
steam  engineers;  methods  of  finding  circumferenoes  and  areas  of  circles  and 
ellipses;  methods  of  determining  areas  of  squares,  rectangles,  triangles,  and 
irregular  shaped  figures;  m<eth^s  of  calculating  volumes  of  different  solid 
bodies;  apecific  gravity;  weights  of  castings,  machine  parts,  etc.;  useful  for- 
^  mulsB  for  engineers;  simple  algebra  to  show  transposition,  substitution,  and 
solving  formula  for  pressure  on  boiler,  strength  of  riveted  joints;  torsion  of 
shaftings;  horse  power;  strength  of  beams;  discharge  through  pipes,  etc.  Power 
transmission  by  belting  and  gears.  Properties  of  steam;  relations  between 
pressure,  volume  and  temperature  in  gases;  saturated  and  superheated  steam, 
specific  heats,  latent  heat;  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212®  F.;  expan- 
sion of  steam;  work  diagrams;  fuels  and  combustion  of  fuels;  heat  and  tempera- 
ture of  combustion ;  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  combustion. 

Steam  Engine — ^Tbe  simple  slide  valve,  double  ported  and  piston  slide  valve; 
balanced  valve ;  lap  and  lead,  the  eccentric,  Stephenson  link  motion  f  variable  cut 
off;  Corliss  valves,  and  valve  gears;  other  expansion  valve  gears;  setting  the 
slide  valve  and  Corliss  valve;  lining  up  an  engine.  The  steam  indicator;  con- 
struction and  operation  of  indicator,  attachment  to  cylinder;  reducing  motions; 
the  indicator  diagrams;  calculation  of  I.  H.  P.  from  diagram;  actual  H.  P.; 
efficiency  of  engine;  faulty  and  inefficient  operation  of  the  steam  engine  as  told 
by  the  indicator  diagrams;  condensation  of  steam  in  cylinder.  Steam  jacketing; 
steam  consumption;  steam  traps.  CJompound  engines — ^methods  of  compounding; 
tandem,  cross  compound,  and  triple  expansion  engines;  receivers;  combining  the 
indicator  diagrams  of  compound  engines.  The  injector;  efficiency;  the  lifting 
injector;  condensers;  jet  and  surface  condensers;  construction  and  care  of  con- 
densers; quantity  of  water  required  for  condenser;  air  pumps  for  condensers. 
Feed  wator  heaters;  construction,  setting,  and  care  of  feed  water  heaters.  €rOv- 
emors — ^regulation  of  speed  of  engines  by  throttling  and  variable  cut  off; 
pendulum  governors;  shaft  governors. 

Management  and  operation  of  engines — ^Practical  hints  and  precautions  to  be 
employed  around  the  steam  engine;  emergency  repairs  in  case  of  breakdowns; 
engibe  details  of  construction;  calculations  for  safety  valves. 
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Btnating  Engines-Special  adaptations  of  the  steam  engine  for  hoistiag; 
first,  second  and  third  motion  engines;  construction  of  cylindrical  and. conical 
drums;  handbrakes;  automatic  steam  brakes,  safety  appliances;  strength  and 
care  of  ropes ;  calculations  for  determining  engine  for  given  conditions  of  hoisting 
operations. 

Air  Compressors — Construction  of  compressors;  single  and  duplex  compres- 
sors; multiple  stage  compressors;  intercooling ;  compound  steam  and  air  com- 
pressors; receivers;  reheaters. 

BOILEBI^. 

Types  of  Boilers — Fire  tube  boilers;  plain  cylindrical  boilers;  Cornish,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Galloway  boilers;  locomotive  boilers;  water  tube  boilers;  Baboock 
and  Wilcox,  Heine,  and  Stirling  boilers;  comparison  of  fire  tube  and  water  tube 
boilers. 

Boiler  Construction  and  Design — Different  forms  of  joints;  lap  and  butt 
joints;  single  and  double  riveted;  strength  and  efficiency  of  joints;  working 
pressure;  details  of  staying  and  bracing  of  boiler  shell;  materials  of  construction 
for  boilers;  wrought  iron;  plate,  firebox,  and  rivet  steel;  physical  tests  and  chem- 
ical specifications  for  boiler  steel;  practical  rules  and  formulae  for  designing 
riveted  joints;  design  and  placing  of  stays;  attaching  domes,  steam  drums  and 
drums;  manholes  and  handholes;  construction  and  fitting  of  different  forms  of 
safety  valves;  calculations  for  safety  valves;  operation  and  care  of  safety  valves; 
construction,  use  and  care  of  steam  gauges;  gauge  cocks;  gauge  glasses;  fusible 
plugs;  bottom  and  surface  blow  offs;  whistles;  steam  valves. 

Firing  of  Boilers — General  principles  of  combustion ;  calorific  power  of  fuels, 
various  fuels  used  for  raising  steam;  proper  methods  of  hand  firing;  mechanical 
stokers ;  overfeed,  stokers  with  inclined  or  stepped  grates ;  American  and  Jones 
types  ot  underfeed  stokers;  down  draught  furnaces.  Combustion  chamber;  shape 
and  size  of  furnace ;  different  forms  of  grates  and  grate  bars ;  grate  area,  heating 
surface  and  tube  area;  natural  draft;  size  and  height  of  chimneys;  different 
construction  of  chimneys ;  mechanical  draft ;  construction,  installation,  and  opera- 
tion of  blowing  fans ;  induced  drait ;  introduction  of  air  above  and  below  the 
grate;  formation  and  prevention  of  smoke;  prevention  of  heat  losses; 
economizers. 

Installation  of  Boilers — Foundations;  fronts;  supporting  boilers;  firebrick 
linings;  walls;  fines;  general  arrangement  of  boilers  in  a  plant;  piping  systems; 
size  of  steam  pipes;  expansion  joints;  pipe  coverings;  steam  separators;  steam 
traps. 

Management  of  Boilers — Filling  of  boilers;  firing  up;  connecting  boilers; 
feeding  single  boilers  or  a  battery;  care  of  feed  pump;  softening  or  neutralizing 
feed  water;  economical  management  in  firing  of  boilers;  priming  and  foaming; 
directions  to*  firemen  for  general  .care  of  boilers;  deterioration  and  wear  of 
boilers;  internal  and  external  corrosion;  effects  of  overheating;  periodical  inspec- 
tion and  overhauling  of  boilers;  repairing  of  fire  tube  and  water  tube  boilers; 
incrustation;  prevention  and  removal  of  boiler  scale;  causes  of  boiler  explosions 

and  their  prevention. 

» 

Testing  of  Boilers — ^Method  of  conducting  test ;  sampling,  analysis  and  calor- 
ific value  of  fuel;  measurement  of  water  and  coal;  reduction  of  performance  of 
boiler  to  the  equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212'*  F.;  testing  quality  of 
steam,  rules  for  conducting  boiler  trials;  forms  of  reports  for  boiler  tests. 

PUMPS. 

Hydraulics — Static  head;  calculation  of  flow  of  water  through  pipes;  pres- 
sure within  a  fluid;  feeders  of  water  in  a  mine;  the  siphon.  The  Cornish  pump; 
installation  of  Cornish  pump;  the  plunger  and  lift  pump  for  pumping  by  sta^ 
with  Cornish  pump. 

Direct  Acting  Pumps — Single  cylinder  piston  and  plunger  reciprocating 
pumps;  duplex  pumps;  outside  and  inside  packing  for  water  cylinder^;  hoHd^ 
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plunger  pumps;  compound  and  triple  expansion  condensing  station  pumps; 
Worthington  high-duty  attachment;  steam  and  air  as  motive  powers  for  pumps; 
dijBerent  value  actions  for  direct  acting  pumps ;  sinking '  pumps ;  differential 
plunger  type;  water  hammer;  air  chambers;  efficiency  and  duty;  packing  and 
lining;  feed  water  pumps;  height  of  suction  lift;  practical  calculations  of  size 
of  steam  and  water  ends,  etc.,  of  pumps  for  differing  conditions;  calculation^  of 
displacement,  discharge,  slip,  work,  horsepower  and  efficiency  of  reciprocating 
pumps.  Installation,  piping,  etc.,  of  a  mine  pumping  plant;  special  protection 
of  parts  in  pumping  acid  and  gritty  water. 

Centrifugal  Pumps — ^Action  of  vanes,  whirlpool  chamber;  turbine  pumps, 
driven  by  direct  connected  motors;  special  linings  for  acid  water;  advantages  of 
centrifugal  pumps;  calculations  of  height  of  lift;  horsepower,  velocity,  and  the 
efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

Power  Pumps — ^The  pulsometers;  air  lift. 

Details  of  different  common  types  of  pumps;  water  ends;  packing;  plungers, 
pistons;  valves;  air  chambers;  suction  chambers,  etc. 

Operation  and  Management  of  Pumps — Setting  up  pumps;  foundations; 
piping;  priming;  starting  pumps;  common  troubles  and  defects  in  pumps  and 
how  to  remedy  them. 

TEXT    BOOKS. 

The  following  text  books  were  recommended: — Either  the  Educational  Works, 
by  N.  Hawkins  (a  list  of  which  is  given  below),  supplemented  by  illustrative 
problems  from  Heed's  "  Engineer's  Handbook,"  or  the  volumes  of  the  International 
Library  of  Technology,  relating  to  steam  engines,  boilers  and  pumps. 

Uducational  Works  by  N.  Hawkins — ^Aids  to  Engineers'  Examinations ;  Maxims 
and  Instructions  for  the  Boiler  Room;  Handbook  of  Calculations  for  Engineers; 
New  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine;  Indicator  Catechism. 

Mechanical   Drawing. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  this  subject  was-  required  for  entrance 
into  this  class.  The  class  was  made  of  as  much  practical  value  as 
possible,  by  introducing  familiar  objects  to  use  as  models,  instead  of 
employing  model  prisms,  etc.  As  little  time  was  spent  in  teaching 
the  student  the  use  of  the  inking  pen,  lettering,  etc.,  as  was  neces- 
sary to  give  him  a  fair  knowledge,  and  then  practical  drawing  w^as 
entered  upon  at  once.  Neatness  and  accuracy  was  insisted  upon  in 
the  work,  because  the  attainment  of  these  qualities  is  only  second 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  itself.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  course  to  mak^  men  capable  of  reading  quickly  and 
accurately  the  simpler  blue  prints  and  sketches  w-ith  which  they 
have  to  work  every  day,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  freehand 
sketches  for  emergency  repairs,  etc. 

The  line  of  instruction  pursued  was  something  as  follow^s : — 
Weights  and  kinds  of  lines ;  definitions ;  the  twelve  most  important 
geometrical  problems  and  their  applications ;  representation  of 
objects  by  views  on  co-ordinate  planes  ;  plan,  section,  and  elevation  ; 
scale  drawings;  working  drawings,  plain  lettering,  inking,  and 
tracing ;  machine  sketching. 
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Electricity. 

The  development  of  the  wide  application  of  electricity  for  power 
and  lighting  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Many  com- 
petent steam  engineers  find  electricity  introduced  in  some  form  into 
their  steam  plant  and  while  they  can  handle  the  electric  machinery 
perfectly  well,  are  not  entirely  clear  on  the  fundamental  principles, 
the  '*  reasons  why,**  of  the  direct  and  alternating  electric  current. 
For  such  as  these,  for  the  young  student  who  is  desirous  of  a  good 
grounding  in  the  first  principles  of  electrical  engineering,  and  for 
others  to  whom  an  elementary  knowledge  of  electricity  is  a  benefit, 
or  necessity,  this  course  was  offered. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  course  is  given  below  : — 

FIBST    TKAB. 

Fundamental  Principles — ^Effecta  of  an  electric  current,  electro-motWe  force, 
electrical  units,  measurement  of  currents,  Ohm's  Law  and  its  appUeationi, 
branching  of  circuite,  electrical  power,  electric  mains,  electric  magnets,  indnetion, 
electrical  machines. 

Direct  Current  Dynamos  and  Motors — ^Different  forma  of  armatures  snd 
exciting  systems,  types  of  machines,  efficiency,  direct  current  motors,  eleetdc 
railways,  controllers,  troubles  with  D.  C.  motors  and  their  cures. 

Electric  Haulage — Introduction  of  mains  into  underground  workings;  disau- 
sion  of  precautions  to  be  observed  with  electricity  in  gassy  coal  mines;  constrae* 
tion,  operation,  and  performance  of  electric  locomotions;  locomotives  with  cable 
reels  for  making  up  trips. 

Electric  Pumping — Direct  connected  electric,  centrifugal,  and  turbine  pumps; 
electric  motors  applied  to  power  pumps;  electric  sinking  pumps. 

*  SECOND    TEAB. 

*  Accumulators — ^Biachines  for   charging,   treatment   required,   applications  of 
accumulators. 

Electric  Lighting — Glow  lamps,  open  and  encloeed  arc  lamps. 

Alternating  Currents — ^Resolution  of  forces,  parallelogram  of  forces,  repre- 
sentation of  electromotive  force;  current,  etc.,  in  alternating  current  theory; 
induction,  reactance,  capacity;  wave  motion,  current  strength  and  voltage  of 
alternating  currents,  induction  effects,  transformers,  phase  dmerenoe  ,wattmeters, 
power  factor,  the  working  of  alternating  current  machines  in  paraUel. 

Alternating  current  generators  and  motors,  synchronous  motors,  rotary  eon- 
irarters,  induction  motors. 

Evening   Technical   Schools. 

These  schools  were  an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Dalhousie  College  and  King's  College  had  held  separate  and 
joint  evening  schools  in  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  of  a  practical  nature, 
looking  toward  the  instruction  of  mechanics  in  the  art  and  related 
science  of  their  vocations.  King's  College  outlined  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  whereby  their  students  in  engineering  should  iske  part 
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of  their  coiirse  at  Windaor  where  the  university  buildings  were 
flituatecl^  and  then  should  complete  their  training  at  branches  of  the 
coUege  situated  at  Sydney  end  Glace  Bay,  in  direct  touch  with  the 
^at  steel  and  coal  mining  industries.  They  put  the  scheme  into 
operation,  but  it  failed  because  of  insufficient  financial  backing. 
Dalhousie  made  an  organized  effort  to  conduct  evening  schools  in 
the  principal  colliery  and  industrial  centres,  but  it  was.  not 
altogether  successful  on  account  of  inadequate  financial  support. 

In  an  exhaustive  preliminary  investigation  in  the  manufactiuing 
centres,  it  was  found  that  the  workmen  themselves  were  most 
anxious  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  their  trades  and  to  improve  their  general  education, 
which  had  usually  been  of  very  limited  extent.  Employers,  too, 
were  most  anxious  that  their  workmen  should  be  taught  mathe- 
matics, English,  drawing,  and  other  branches  closely  related  to  the 
everyday  work  of  the  artisan,  so  that  they  might  be  improved. 
Employers  complained  everywhere  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  work- 
men, especially  the  all-round  mechanic  of  whom  foremen  could  be 
made.  The  workmen  lacked  to  a  great  extent  the  capacity  of  read- 
ing drawings  accurately  and  readily,  with  the  consequence  that  the 
mechanic  was  not  efficient  because  he  had  to  spend  so  much  time 
deciphering  the  blUe-print,  and  too  large  a  percentage  of  pieces 
were  spoiled  from  inaccurately  reading  the  drawing.  Manufac- 
turers generally  admitted  that  the  productive  capacity  and  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  workmen  could  be  greatly  increased  if 
evening  schools  were  established  in  which  the  workmen  could 
obtain  practical  courses  especially  adapted  to  their  needs.  Such  a 
change  of  affairs  would  result  in  much  benefit  to  both  employers 
and  employed.  The  educated  mechanics  could  get  higher  wages 
because  they  would  earn  more,  and  there  would  be  engendered  a 
better  feeling  of  responsibility,  a  greater  breadth  of  outlook,  and  an 
increased  ambition  in  the  artisan  that  could  not  help  but  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  for  the  industries  of  the  province.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  encountered  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools,  because  the  public  schools  offered  so  little 
in  the  manner  bt  practical  preparation  for  a  boy  who  had  to  enter 
some  industrial  plant  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

After  much  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  the  provincial 
government  would  pay  half  the  actual  cost  of  instruction,  and  fur- 
nish the  necessary  special  apparatus  needed  to  carry  on  the  classes 
if  the  community  in  which  the  school  was  established  would  furnish 
the  rooms,  heat,  bght  and  extra  janitor  service,  and  pay  the  other 
half  of  the  cost  of  instruction.  Accordingly  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  authorities  in  Amherst,  Halifax,  New  Glasgow 
and  Sydney,  the  four  chief  manufacturing  centres,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  evening  technical  schools.     The  authorities  willingly 
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assented  to  the  terms,  approved  heartily  of  the  scheme,  and  agreed 
to  establish  such  classes  at  once,  with  the  exception  of  Amherst, 
which  wished  the  matter  deferred  a  year. 

The  classes  offered  in  each  centre  differed  according  to  the  dom- 
inant industries  of  the  locality,  but  some  fundamental  classes  like 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing  were  held  at  all  points. 

The  management  and  direction  of  the  local  schools  was  vested 
in  local  managing  committee  acting  with  the  govey^nment  Director 
of  Technical  Education.  On  the  committee  were  appointed  members 
of  the  school  board,  prominent  manufacturers,  foremen  of  the  shops 
and  representatives  from  the  trades  unions.  The  government 
appointed  the  teachers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
Technical  Education.  Teachers  were  selected  from  the  men  in  each 
locality  who  held  responsible  positions  in  the  industries,  and  who 
were  respected  by  the  men  generally  for  their  combination  of 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  These  teachers 
showed  a  general  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  giving  up  their  eveniiigs 
to  teach  for  sums  that  did  not  adequately  repay  them  for  the  time 
spent  in  the  work.  The  teachers  showed  a  fine  spirit  and  consider- 
able enthusiasm  in  trying  to  teach  to  the  ambitious  men  attending 
the  classes  as  much  of  the  special  knowledge  and  experience  they 
had  acquired  as  the  time  would  permit. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  instructors  for  1907-8 : — 

Halifax. 

Electricity  P.  R.  Colpitt. 

Chemistry A.  C.  Harlow. 

Mechanical  Drawing G.  R.  Marshall. 

Arithmetic  and  English H.  S.  Patterson. 

Architectural  Drawing A.  F.  Pblton. 

Practical  Mathematics   H.  D.  Brunt. 

Arithmetic  and  English B.  Gavin. 

Arithmetic  and  English  ....  J.  D.  McLeod. 
Arithmetic  and  English L.  A.  Corey. 

Sydney, 

Surveying    D.  McD.  Campbell,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Electricity  R.  S.  Dahl,  M.A. 

Mechanism M.  B.  Dickenson. 

Mechanism    A.  W.  Sinnamon. 

English    H.  P.  Duchemix,  B.A.  ,  Ll.B. 

Practical  Mathematics  ..A.  D.  JosT. 

Mechanical  Drawing  . .  .Peter  McDonald,  B.  Sc. 

Machine  Drawing Frank  Smallwood. 

Arithmetic   A.  W.  Woodill. 
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.  Neto  Glasgow, 

Electricity  • G.  L.  Dickson. 

Arithmetic  R.  Ellis.   . 

English    '. R.  Ellis. 

Practical  Mathematics  F.  F.  McLeod. 
Mechanical  Drawing  . .  .E.  H.  Morley. 
Machine  Drawing  .....  John  S..  Watts. 

The  Managing  Committees  for  1907-8  are  as  follows : — 

Halifax. 

Commissioner  G.  A.  McKenzie. 

Alderman  P.  J.  McManus. 

Commissioner  J.  L.  Connolly. 

Commissioner  W.  C.  Murray. 

Commissioner  James  Halliday. 

R.  O.  Bayer,  President  Macdonald  &  Co. 

A.  M.  Bell,  President  Board  of  Trade. 

James  Dempster,  Director  Victoria  School  of  Art  &  Design. 

P.  J.  Healey,  President  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Local  Secretary — F.  H.  Sexton. 

New   Glasgoic. 

Commissioner  A.  McColl,  Chairman. 
Commissioner  James  A.  Fraser. 
Commissioner  J.  L.  Jennison. 
Commissioner  C.  E.  Wadden. 
Commissioner  Duncan  Chis'HOlm. 
Thomas  Cantley,  Gen.  Mgr.  X.  S.  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 
^  W.  G.  Matheson,  Mgr.  I.  Matheson  &  Co. 

J.  Tj.  Grernough,  Foreman  I.  C.  R.  Roundhouse. 
J.  W.  Evans,  Foreman  W.  P.  McNeil  <fc  Co. 
Walter  Sylvester,  Foreman  N.  S.  Steel  &  Coal  Co. 
Local  Secretary — John  T.  McLeod,  Principal  New  Glasgow 
High  School. 

Sydney. 

Mayor  F.  C.  Kimber,  Chairman. 
Commissioner  C.  S.  Cameron. 
Commissioner  W.  Fitzgerald. 
Commissioner  A.  M.  ]\IcLennan. 
Commissioner  C.  P.  Moore.  * 
Commissioner  E.  C.  Hanrahan. 
W.  G.  Yorston,  City  Engineer. 
George  Beaton,  Supt.  Pattern  Shop,  D.  I.  &  S.  Co. 
H.  C.  Burchell,  Gen.  Manager  Sydney  Cement  Co. 
*    E.  B.  Baus,  Foreman  Sydney  Foundry  Co. 

Local  Secy. — C.  L.  Moore,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools. 
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ENTRANCE    TO    CliABSBS. 

There  was  no  fixed  standard  for  entrance  to  classes,  but  the 
applicant  had  to  show  that  his  ability  and  previous  training  weie 
such  that  he  could  profit  by  the  instruction.  A  number  of  men 
applied  for  practical  mathematics,  which  includes  algebra,  trigon- 
ometry and  geometry,  who  had  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, and  as  soon  as  this  was  evident  to  the  teacher  they  were 
shifted  into  the  lower  class. 

In  Halifax,  so  many  men  applied  for  the  English  and  arithmetic 
that  they  were  roughly  graded  on  the  first  night,  and  a  section  of 
between  15  and  20  -yvas  given  to  each  instructor.  This  proved  later 
to  be  a  very  wise  provision,  because  the  men  offering  themselves  for 
evening  work  are  wholly  ungraded,  and  each  needs  individual  atten- 
tion or  he  will  make  such  slow  progress  that  he  will  leave  the  cla^. 

CERTIFICATE. 

A  certificate  was  given  to  each  man  who  made  the  pass  mark  of 
75  per  cent,  in  his  work  for  the  year.  In  some  classes  this  was 
determined  by  a  single  examination  at  the  end  of  the  y^ar,  bat  in 
others  it  was  based  on  the  work  of  the  year  as  a  whole.  It  was 
easiest  to  obtain  the  correct  proficiency  in  the  drawing  classes 
where  the  whole  number  of  drawings  was  available  for  a  basis  of 
marking. 

DEPOSIT. 

■ 

The  deposits  for  the  different  classes  varied  as  follows : — 

llnghsh $2.00 

Aijthmetic,  Practical  Mathematics,  each ^3.00 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Machine  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing,  Mechanism,  Elementary  Electricity,  Chem- 
istry, Surveying  and  Plotting,  each 4.50 

It  was  required  that  this  deposit  should  be  paid  some  time  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  after  the  classes  opened.  At  the  end  of  tbe 
term,  the  deposit  was  refunded  to  the  student  on  the  basis  of  his 
attendance  as  follows  : — 

!"^r  100  per  cent,  attendance  the  whole  was  refunded. 

''  90—99      ''             **            four-fifths 

-  80—90      '*  "'  two-iiiirds 

-  70—80      •*             '*            one-half 
**  60—70      *'             ''            two-fifths 

Below        60      **  *'  none 


This  feature  of  the  deposit  with  the  refund  based  on  the  year's 
attendance  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  this  system  of  iechnial 
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schools,  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good  in  procuring  a  con- 
stant attendance.  Along  toward  the  end  of  the  session,  when  the 
good  spring  weather  came,  it  required  a  very  small  enticement  to 
keep  the  student  away,  and  the  preservation  of  the  constant  attend* 
ance  to  the  end  was,  I  think,  due  to  the  deposit  in  great  part.  The 
sliding  scale  causes  a  great  deal  of  office  work.  It  has,  however, 
greater  advantages  in  promoting  constancy,  than  the  regulation 
requiring  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  deposit  shall  be  refunded 
to  all  students  who  have  made  a  certain  fair  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, as  is  customary  in  schools  of  this  kind.  The  advantage  of  the 
sliding  scale  is  in  the  premium  put  on  the  higher  percentages. 

COURSES. 

/fter  the  preliminary  investigation  in  which  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  find  from  the  employers  and  the  workingmen  what  courses 
were  needed  most,  the  following  courses  were  offered  the  first  year : 


1. 

English. 

6. 

Architectural  Drawing. 

2. 

Arithmetic. 

7. 

Elementary  Electricity. 

3. 

Practical  Mathematics. 

8. 

Mechanism. 

4. 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

9. 

Surveying  and  Plotting 

5. 

Machine  Drawing. 

10. 

Chemistry. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  courses  as  they  were  outlined  is  given  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

It  will  be  understood  that  not  all  the  courses  were  offered  in  each 
locality,  but  only  such  as  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  dominant 
industries  in  the  locality. 

ENGLISH. 

In  this  class  it  was  the  aim  to  teach  the  use  of  written 
and  spoken  English  and  not  try  to  impart  any  knowledge  of  English 
literature.  Nothing  is  more  important  for  a  person  who  expects  to 
hold  a  position  of  any  responsibility  than  the  power  to  express  him- 
self clearly  and  freely  in  the  English  language.  Many  young  men 
consider  it  a  waste  of  time,  and  find  it  a  very  tedious  performance 
to  attend  any  class  that  is  not  strictly  technical,  because  they  can 
see  no  practical  value  in  it.  This  is,  however,  a  very  grave  mistake. 
A  business  letter  cannot  be  written,  or  an  examination  satisfactorily 
taken,  without  a  fair  knowledge  of  English  composition.  The 
young  man  should  not  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  ability  to  express 
himself  clearly  and  logically. 

The  instruction  attempted  to  be  of  the  most  practical  nature, 
and  was  as  follows: — Neat,  legible  penmanship;  words  frequently 
misspelled ;  words  often  mispronounced ;  short  rules  of  grammar ; 
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common  grammatical  errors;  construction  of  the  sentence  and 
paragraph ;  the  modem  business  letter ;  '*  don'ts  "  in  letter  writing; 
the  friendly  letter ;  receipts ;  cheques ;  drafts ;  notes ;  the  way  to 
send  money  by  mail ;  the  way  to  write  a  letter  for  a  job  ;  descriptions 
of  inventions ;  how  to  write  items  for  the  public  press. 

ARITHKBTIC. 

Every  mechanical  trade,  every  branch  of  industry,  depends 
inherently  upon  the  principles  of  mathematics.  The  introduction 
to  mathematics  is  the  study  of  arithmetic.  It  is  one  of  the  common- 
est forms  of  knowledge,  constantly  used  in  every  day  life. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  advanced  classes  such  bs 
Machine  Drawing  or  Mechanism  without  having  a  preliminary 
training  in  arithmetic  or  having  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  equiva- 
lent to  that  given  in  this  class. 

The  class  begins  at  any  point  warranted  by  the  average  know- 
ledge of  the  student.  It  is  then  carried  on  to  as  high  a  plane  as 
the  time  of  the  course  for  the  year  allows.  The  examples  to  be 
worked  out  are  as  nearly  as  possible  those  met  with  every  day  by 
the  worker,  and  each  student  is  asked  to  bring  in  problems  which 
he  meets  in  his  work,  to  be  solved  in  the  class. 

The  time  table  was  so  arranged  that  arithmetic  and  mechanical 
drawing  came  on  alternate  nights.  It  was  strongly  recommended 
that  the  two  classes  be  taken  together  if  the  student  in  drawing  was 
not  well  grounded  in  arithmetic. 

The  following  subjects  were  treated  in  detail : — Fractions ;  deci- 
mals; metric  system;  ratio  and  proportion;  percentage;  interest; 
square  root ;  cube  root ;  weights  and  measures  ;  mensuration ;  areas 
of  rectangles,  triangles  and  circles;  volumes  of  rectangular  solids, 
spheres,  cylinders,  prisms  and  pyramids;  specific  gravity;  weights 
of  castings;  shaftings,  forgings,  machined  pieces,  etc.;  practical 
problems. 

PRACTICAL    MATHEMATICS. 

This  class  is  one  step  in  advance  of  the  class  in  arithmetic,  and 
takes  up  the  simple  applications  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
algebra  as  they  are  daily  applied  in  the  various  branches  of  indus- 
tries. This  class  should  be  of  special  value  to  pattern  makers, 
machinists,  engineers,  boiler  makers,  draftsmen,  etc.,  but  should 
also  be  a  benefit  to  anyone  with^a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  arithmetic.  '  The  time  table  was  so  arranged  that  practical  mathe- 
matics and  machine  drawing  come  on  alternate  nights.  The 
ambitious  student  was  advised  to  take  both  together.  An  outhne 
of  a  course  is  given  that  served  as  a  basis  of  instruction. 
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Square  and  cube  root ;  explanation  of  construction  of  shrinkage 
rules  and  scales ;  geometrical  properties  of  angles ,  triangles ,  poly- 
gons, circles,  etc. ,  commonly  employed  in  every-day  work ;  areas  of 
rectangles,  triangles  and  circles ;  volumes  of  rectangular  solids^ 
spheres,  cylinders,  cones  and  prisms. 

Trigonometrical  functions;  sine,  tangent,  etc.;  solution  of 
triangles ;  logarithms,  use  of  slide  rule ;  ppecific  gravity  ;  weights  of 
castings,  forgings  and  machined  pieces. 

Algebraical  processes  :  addition ;  subtraction  ;  multiplication ; 
division  ;  factoring  ;  solution  of  pimple  equations ;  transposition  and 
substitution. 

Simple  formulae  for  horse  power,  strength  of  boilers,  etc. ;  trans- 
position in  formulae  and  the  solving  of  formulae  for  any  particular 
value ;  strength  of  shafting ;  change  gears  for  screw  cutting ;  cir- 
cumferential speed;  heating  surface  of  boilers,  etc. 


MECHANICAL    DRAWING. 


No  previous  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  required  for  entrance 
into  this  class.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  course  of  as  much  prac-5 
tical  value  as  possible,  by  introducing  familiar  objects  to  use  as 
models,  instead  of  employing  model  geometrical  prisms,  etc.  As 
little  time  was  spent  in  teaching  the  student  the  use  of  the  inking 
pen,  lettering,  etc.,  as  was  necessary  to  give  him  a  fair  knowledge, 
and  then  practical  drawing  was  entered  upon  at  once.  Neatnestf 
and  accuracy  were  insisted  upon  in  the  work,  because  the  attain- 
ment of  these  qualities  was  considered  only  second  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  drawing  itself.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
course  to  make  men  capable  of  reading  quickly  and  accurately  the 
simpler  blue  prints  and  sketches  with  which  they  have  to  wdrk  every 
day,  and  giving  them  the  ability  to  make  working  sketches  them- 
selves for  emergency  repairs. 

The  general  line  followed  was  as  outlined  here : — Drafting" 
instruments  and  their  uses ;  kinds  of  lines  used  in  working  draw- 
ings ;  geometrical  definitions ;  the  twelve  most  important  geometri- 
cal problems  and  their  applications  to  working  drawings ;  use  of 
scales;  the  representation  of  any  object  by  its  projection  on  three 
perpendicular  planes.;  third  angle  projection  ;  use  of  plan ,  el(*vations 
and  sections  in  working  drawings  ;  drawings  of  real  objects  of  every- 
day work  arranged  in  increasing  difficulty  from  simple  pio'^-fittings. 
to  shaft  couplings  and  globe  valve ;  freehand  sketching  of  machine- 
parts  on  squared  paper;  plain  lettering,  tracing  and  blue-printing.. 
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MACHINE    DRAWING. 

This  was  just  a  step  in  advance  of  the  mechanical  drawing,  and 
•started  where  the  other  stopped.  Drawings  of  more  complicated 
nature  than  in  the  elementary  course  were  undertaken.  A  machine 
was  taken  to  pieces  and  detail  drawings  made  of  the  parts  and  an 
assembly  drawing  of  the  whole.  The  students  also  received  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  following  principles  : — (1)  Simple  workshop 
mechanics.  (2)  Materials  used  in  mechanical  engineering.  (3) 
Various  kinds  of  fastenings.  (4)  Strength  of  materials.  (5) 
Methods  of  transmitting  power. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    DRAWING.  j 

This  class  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  carpenters,  cabinet 
makers,  joiners,  bricklayers,  and  stone  cutters.  It  was  not  intended  | 
to  make  competent  architectural  draftsmen,  but  to  give  men  such 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  drawing  that  they  could  readily  interpret 
the  sketches  and  plans  from  which  they  carry  out  their  daily  work. 
The  subject  as  a  whole  was  conducted  in  quite  a  different  manner 
from  Mechanical  drawing,  because  there  was  much  less  time  given 
to  general  work  and  more  to  actual  details  and  plans  of  construction. 

The  following  subjects  were  treated  in  detail : — 

Use  of  instruments,  practical  geometry,  lettering. 

Drawing  of  joints,  mitres,  moldings,  trusses,  floor  plans,  etc. 

Intersections  and  development  of  surfaces. 

Representation  of  different  bonds  in  brick  laying,  drawing  of 
piers,  arches,  cornices,  groins,  moldings,  intersections  of  moldings, 
etc. 

The  drawing  of  the  plans  of  a  simple  $5,500  wooden  frame  bonse 
was  also  carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The  wide-spread  applications  of  electricity  and  the  large  niunbcr 
of  people  who  believe  in  its  increased  use  in  the  future  made  this 
class  one  of  the  largest  in  every  centre.  A  great  many  men  know 
the  practical  side  of  some  field  of  electricity,  but  very  few  of  them 
understand  the  underlying  principles  of  this  science.  Most  of  these 
practical  men  realize  their  shortcomings  in  this  direction,  and  are 
eager  to  acquire  the  necessary  theoretical  knowledge.  A  synopsis 
of  the  course  as  laid  out  is  given  : — 

Fundamental  Principles — Effects  of  an  electric  current ;  electro- 
motive force ;  electrical  units ;  measurement  of  currents ;  Ohm's 
law ;  branching  of  circuits  ;  electrical  power ;  electric  mains ;  electric 
magnets;  induction;  electrical  machines;  electric  batteries;  chem- 
ical reactions  in  electric  batteries. 
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Direct  Current  Dynamos  and  Motors — ^Differ^nt  forms  of  arma- 
tures and  exciting  systems ;  types  of  machines ;  efficiency ;  direct 
current  motors ;  electric  railways ;  controllers ;  troubles  with  D.  C, 
motors  and  their  cure^. 

Accumulators — Machines  for  charging;  treatment  required; 
applications  of  accumulators. 

Electric  Lighting — G-low  lamps ;  open  and  enclosed  arc  lamps/ 

Alternating  Currents — Wave  motion;  graphical  representation 
of  alternating  currents ;  phase ;  induction  effects ;  reactance ; 
capacity ;  power  factor. 

Alternating  Current  Machinery — Transformers ;  wattmeters ; 
A.  C.  generators ;  induction  generators  ;  synchronous  motors ;  single 
and  two  and  three-phase  motors ;  induction  motors ;  rotary  con- 
verters ;  working  of  A.  C.  machines  in  parallel. 

MECHANISM. 

This  course  was  designed  for  those  who  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  through  simple  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigon- 
ometry, and  also  machine  drawing.     Syllabus  of  course : — 

Definitions  of  motion,  reciprocation,  vibration,  etc. 

Definitions  of  force,  energy  and  work.  The  parallelogram, 
triangle,  and  polygon  of  forces. 

The  Mechanical  Powers — Levers ;  inclined  plane ;  wedge ; 
screw ;  wheel  and  axle ;  worm  and  wheel. 

Transmission  of  Power — Rolling  cylinders  and  cones,  friction 
gearing;  rack  and  pinion,  toothed  gearing;  transmission  by  bands, 
belts,  cords  and  chains ;  length  of  open  and  closed  belts  ;  speed  cones 
and  design  of  speed  cones  for  constant  length  belt ;  rope  and  chain 
drive. 

Cams  and  Wipers — Heart  cam ;  involute  cam  ;  link  work ;  crank 
and  rocker ;  drag  link  ;  toggle  joint ;  sliding  block  linkage  ;  swinging 
block  linkage ;  quick  return  motion ;  parallel  motions ;  wheels  in 
trains ;  engine  lathe  trains ;  screw  cutting ;  rules  for  calculating 
change  gears  for  screw  cutting. 

Gearing — Construction  of  gear  teeth;  definitions;  spur,* bevel, 
skew,  twisted  and  screw  gearing;  cycloidal  and  involute  teeth. 

This  course  was  intended  to  give  the  student  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  surveying  and  plotting,  so  that  he  would  be  able  to 
do  field  surveying,  simple  underground  surveying  ,and  the  plotting 
of  such  surveys.    Syllabus  of  course  : — 

Plane  geometry,  such  as  is  necessary  in  surveying ;  plane  trigon- 
ometry ;  properties  of  angles,  triangles,  logarithms,  etc ;  construe- 
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tion,  adjustment,  use,  and  proper  care  of  the  various  instruments 
used  in  surveying;  the  surveyor's  compass,  the  prismatic  compass, 
the  engineer's  level  ,and  the  engineer's  transit;  the  construction 
and  use  of  verniers ;  surveying  by  chain  only ;  surveying  with  com- 
pass and  chain ;  keeping  of  field  notes ;  land  surveying  with  transit ; 
latitudes  and  departures ;  calculation  of  areas ;  plotting  survey. 

Mining  Surveying — Adaptations  of  instruments  and  methods  for 
surveying  underground. 

The  theoretical  work,  calculations,  and  plotting,  was  carried 
on  during  two  evenings  a  week,  while  the  actual  work  with  the 
instruments  was  carried  on  during  the  Satur^  n     n^"*-.  ^j^^^ 

fine  weather  prevailed.  . 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  object  of  this  course  was  to  acquaint  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  chemistry,  with  the  elementary  foundations  of 
this  science  which  is  so  fundamental  to  industry.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  this  subject  was  required.  The  method  of  instruction 
was  for  the  most  part  by  laboratory  work,  supplemented  with 
informal  lectures.  The  aim  of  the  course  was  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  bare  elements  of  general  chemistry,  then  simple 
qualitative  analysis,  and  a.  small  amount  of  quantitative  analysis, 
so  that  he  could  read  the  technical  chemistry  appertaining  to  his 
business  and  carry  out  the  simpler  analyses  which  related  to  his 
profession.  The  groundwork  of  the  whole  course  was  qualitative 
analysis. 

The  work  was  of  an  individual  nature,  but  the  following  is  a 
general  outline  that  was  followed,  according  to  the  desires  and  needs 
of  the  majority  of  the  applicants. 

Matter — Solid,  liquid,  gaseous;  molecules  and  atoms. 

Physical  Properties  of  Matter — Boiling  points;  evaporation; 
freezing  ;  diffusion  ;  solution  ;  crystallization. 

Elements  and  Compounds — Chemical  symbols ;  laws  of  chemi- 
cal combination  ;  conservation  of  matter. 

Water — Hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Air — Oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
Oxides  of  nitrogen. 

From  this  point  the  student  plunged  at  once  into  qualitative 
analysis.  He  was  given  first  the  silver  group  of  metals — lead,  silvff 
and  mercury,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  commoner  properties 
of  them  and  some  of  their  compounds  by  special  experiments  other 
than  involved  in  their  mere  separation.  Then  the  hydrogen- 
sulphide    group    of   metals    was    taken    up,    and    the   commoner 
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properties  of  them  and  some  of  their  compounds  studied,  as  well  as 
the  mode  of  separation  of  the  metals  in  the  group.  Then  the 
arsenic  group  was  studied  and  so  on. 

Qtiantitative  Analysis — Simple  technical  analysis  according  to 
the  needs,  desires,  and  vocation  of  the  student. 


TIME    TABLE    OF    CLASSES. 

The  classes  met  usually  twice  a  week,  either  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday evenings,  or  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  English 
alone  was  held  once  a  week  on  Friday  evening,  so  that  anyone 
taking  other  courses  might  attend  if  they  so  desired.  The  class  in 
surveying  met  twice  a  week  in  the  evening,  and  had  field  work  on 
Saturday  afternoons  in  good  weather.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  time  given  to  chemistry  to  three  evenings  a  week  to 
cover  suflBcient  ground.    No  classes  were  held  on  Saturday  evening. 

Classes  opened  the  first  week  in  November  and  continued  until 
the  first  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  two  weeks'  vacation  at  the 
holiday  season. 

The  average  attendance  was  made  up  month  by  month  and  then 
the  average  of  these  taken.  They  are  not  based  on  the  maximum 
number  enrolled  in  the  class,  because  a  man  is  not  included  after 
the  end  of  the  month  if  he  has  left  the  class  permanently. 

The  average  attendances  in  the  various  classes  are  very  satis^ 
factory  when  one  considers  the  effort  a  man  has  to  make  to  attend 
school  after  a  hard  day's  work.  There  was  a  case  that  came  to  my 
notice  where  two  students  walked  for  four  miles  over  the  worst  kind 
of  country  roads  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  attend  an  evening 
class  in  electricity.  This  keen  desire  for  practical  education  was 
evident  in  many  instances  of  a  like  character. 

In  the  technical  schools  the  deposit  refunded  on  the  basis  of 
attendance  was  the  means  of  keeping  the  men  at  work  throughout 
the  whole  session.  The  spirit  of  work  was  much  better  as  a  whole 
in  these  evening  technical  schools  than  in  the  coal  mining  and 
engineering  schools.  I  think  this  was  due  to  the  peculiarity  in 
human  nature  which  values  everything  on  the  basis  of  what  is  paid 
for  it.  If  a  thing  is  entirely  free,  it  is  usually  prized  at  its  exact 
cost,  and  is  regarded  carelessly.  The  deposit  keeps  out  the  dilatory 
and  heedless  student  at  the  first,  and  also  strengthens  the  purpose 
of  those  who  have  entered  by  holding  out  the  reward  at  the  end.  It 
is  most  often  a  matter  of  very  small  consequence  that  will  determine 
a  man  one  way  or  the  other  about  deciding  whether  he  will  attend 
the  evening  class  or  not.     In  these  cases  the  small  deposit  is  the 
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deciding  influence,  and  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  ooal  min- 
ing and  engineering  schools  would  be  much  more  efficient  if  the 
regulation  regarding  the  deposit  were  enforced  as  it  is  in  the 
technical  schools.  This  is,  however,  against  the  statute  that  created 
the  coal  mining  and  engineering  classes. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

The  classes  were  eminently  successful  considering  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  the  experimental  stage.  The  classes  were  more 
largely  attended  than  was  expected.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  displayed  by  both  teachers  and  men.  The 
courses  were  modified  somewhat  from  the  outlines  given  to 
make  the  instruction  more  practical,  or  to  cut  down  the  work 
because  of  lack  of  time.  Employers  and  citizens  generally  of 
the  communities  where  classes  were  held,  were  almost  unani- 
mous in  praise  of  the  work  carried  on.  In  New  Glasgow  the 
school  received  the  most  cordial  support  of  the  managers  of  the 
industries.  Mr.  Thomas,  general  manager  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
and  Coal  Company,  made  it  compulsory  that  all  the  apprentices  in 
this  large  industry  should  attend  the  evening  classes,  and  Mr.  W. 
G.  Matheson,  the  manager  of  I.  Matheson  Co.,  who  conducts  a 
large  foundry,  machine  and  boiler  plant,  made  the  same  regulation 
in  regard  to  their  apprentices. 

The  attitude  of  the  trades  unions  was  of  the  friendliest  character. 
They  were  more  or  less  suspicious  of  the  legislation  when  it  was 
passed  by  the  provincial  legislature,  because  they  did  not  know  the 
exact  nature  of  the  instruction  which  might  be  offered  in  the 
schools.  They  feared  that  a  number  of  trade  schools  might  be 
established  to  turn  out  more  journeymen  workers  in  a  short  time, 
and  thus  produce  a  large  surplus  of  skilled  labor.  When,  however, 
the  Halifax  Trades  and  Labor  Council  were  enlightened  upon  the 
proposed  system  and  found  that  the  schools  were  adapted  to  give 
the  present  workers  a  chance  to  acquire  a  broader  technical  know- 
ledge, and  to  increase  their  intelligence  and  skill,  it  highly  approved 
of  the  schools. 

EXHIBITION    OF    WORK    OF    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  Department  of  Technical  Education  selected  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  drawings  from  the  number  executed  in  the 
classes  in  draughting,  had  them  suitably  mounted,  and  placed  them 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  Provincial  Exhibition  which  was  set 
apart  for  education.  This  exhibit  was  most  favorably  commented 
upon  by  the  press  and  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  the  whole  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 
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ATTENDANCE    REPORTS. 

Instructors  in  the  coal  mining,  engineering  and  evening  tech- 
nical schools  were  required  to  fill  out  and  send  in  to  the  Director  of 
Technical  Education,  a  detailed  report  of  the  attendance  every 
month.  In  this  way  the  classes  could  be  watched  closely,  and  any 
class  encouraged  or  discontinued  if  the  attendance  fell  below  a 
cert'jin  fixed  number  or  percentage. 

A  summary  of  the  attendance  of  the  different  schools  is 
appended : — 

Coal  Mining  Schools. 

Olctce  Bay  District, 


Maxim  am 

Per  cent. 

Locality. 

Class. 

Teacher. 

Number 

Attend- 

Registered 

ancOk 

Glace  Bay  .... 

Mining  Mgrs 

John  Macdonald   . . 

35 

72.9 

u 

Mining    .... 

John  Macdonald   .  . 

42 

63.0 

it 

Preparatory . 

D.  M.  Matheson .  c  . 

19 

83.7 

u 

11 

J.  M.  Macritchie  .  . 

9 

67.4 

Reserve 

Mining    .  .    . 

John  Macdonald   .  . 

9 

71.1 

Preparatory . 

B.  J.  McDaniel.  .  .  . 

12 

75.6 

Dominion    .  . . . 

u 

R.  E.  Thurber 

24 

73.4 

(i 

Mining      ... 

John  Macdonald  . . 

12 

74.2 

Port  Morien.  .  . 

.  •  •  • 

George  Greenwell  . 

8 

70.7 

Dominion  No.  6 

i    "         

James  McCuish .  . . 

17 

71.1 

Sydney  Mines  District, 


Maximum 

Per  ceut. 

Locality 

Class. 

Teacher. 

Number 
Registered. 

Attend- 
ance. 

Sydney  Mines  . 

Preparatory . 

G.  W.  Mackinzie  .  . 

67 

57. 

(( 

iC 

Rod.  Murphy 

25 

70.7 

t€ 

i< 

D.  Buckles 

36 

64.6 

it 

Mining 

R.  T.  Wilton .    

25 

78.4 

Sydney  No.  3 . . 

Mining 

R.  T.Wilton 

16 

73.7 

Preparatory  . 

Rod.  Murphy 

17 

67.4 
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Cumberland  County  Digiriet, 


• 

LOCAUTT. 

CUm. 

Teftoher. 

Mazimniii 

Nomber 

Registered. 

Peroeni 

Atuad- 

•nee. 

Joggins 

■        ••••• 

Chignecto 

•  •  •  * « 
Strathcona .... 
Springhill   .... 

Preparatory . 

Mining 

Preparatory . 

Mining 

..... 
« 

Preparatory . 

F.  I.  Lent 

Sydney  Greer  .... 

Stiles  Vance 

Sydney  Greer  .... 

F.  G.  Morehouse 

14 

4 

19 

5 

9 

12 

16 

62.3 

87.0 
74.4 
69.8 
76.3 
71.0 
73.4 

Inverfiesa  County  Disirici. 


Locality. 

1 
Claas. 

Teacher. 

Maximum 

Number 

Registered. 

Perceot. 

Attend- 

•not. 

Mabou 

Preparatory . 

Mining    .... 
« 

•    •    •    • 

Preparatory  . 
MininsT 

J.  D.  McEachen . 

16 
6 
9 

22 
5 

26 

60.3 

(» 

John  Younge    . . 
A.  R.  Mclsaac  . . 
J.  Y.  McKinnon. 
John  Grav 

•  ■  1 

•  • 

•  • 

87.3 

Inverness .  .  . 

•    • 

Port  Hood  . , 

>   •    • 

67.2 
84.4 
74.7 

« 

Preparatory . 

E.  B.  Smith 

• 

50.0 

Pictou  County  District. 


LOOALITT. 

1 

Class.          \              Teacher 

Maximum 

Number 

Registered 

Peroeot. 

Atteod- 

wce. 

Stellarton 

•  .  •  .  . 
Weatville 

■    «    •   •   • 

Thorburn    .... 

c< 

Preparatory  . 

Mining    .... 

.... 

Preparatory . 

Mining    .... 

J.  W.  Henderson  . . 
J.  G.  Mackenzie .  . . 

... 
A.  W.  Faulkener  . . 

P.  Swanson 

J.  G.  Mackenzie . . . 

32 
9 
30 
36 
17 
15 

75.1 

68.6 
95.6 
68.1 
63.6 
69.0 

.  i 
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Engineering  Schools. 

GUice  Bay  District. 


LOOAUTT. 


MAximum 

Number 

Registered. 


Percent. 

Attend- 
ance. 


Glace  Bay  . . . . 


•     •     a     * 


•     *     .     . 


Port  Morien . 


Elefttricity  . . 
Engineering . 
Drawing  .  . . 
Engineering 


E.  M.  Archibald . . . 

A.  C.  McNeil 

G.  F.  Pippy 

P.  E.  Smith 


29 

10 

38 

9 


64.8 
91.0 
70.6 
70.0 


Sydney  Mines  District, 

LoOAUTT, 

ClM8. 

Teacher. 

Ms  X  imam 

Number 

Registered 

Per  cent. 
Attend- 
ance. 

Sydney  Mines  . 
« 

• 

• 

Drawing  . . . 
Engineerinor . 

Electricity  .  . 

A.  A.  Wanless  .... 

u 

•     •     «     • 

G.  W.  Mackenzie  . . 

1.9 
21 
16 

73.7 
72.6 
69.0 

Inverness  County  District, 

LOCALUT. 

Class. 

Teacher. 

Maximum 

Number 

Registered. 

Per  cent. 

Atteod- 

ance. 

Mabou 

Port  Hood  .... 

•    •    •    • 

Engineering . 

• 

Drawing   .  . . 

Wm.  McGillivray .  . 
J.  A.  Macdonald   .  . 
E.  B.  Smith  .    .  .  .  ■ 

7 
14 
27 

62.8 
67.3 
59.8 

Cumberland  County  District, 

LOGAUTT. 

Class. 

Teacher. 

Maximum 

Number 

Registered. 

Per  cent. 
Attend- 
ance. 

Joggins 

Springhill  .... 

Engineering . 

• 

Jas.  Quigley 

W.  S.  Mclnnes .... 

6 
17 

69.5 
46.8 

Pictcu  County  District 

« 

LOCAUTT. 

Class. 

Teacher. 

Maximum 

Number 

Registered. 

Per  cent. 
Attend- 
ance. 

Stdlarton   . . .  . 

Westville 

Thorbum    . . . . 


Engineering. 


ft 


It 


D.  Reynolds 

A.  W.  McLeod  . . . . 
F.  H.  Carmichael . . 


10 
15 
12 


70.6 
49.8 
50.4 
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Technical  'Schools. 


HoXiJax. 


^ftzimam 

Pereeot. 

LOCAUTT. 

C1m8. 

TMcher. 

Number 
Registered. 

Attend- 
Mice. 

Halifax 

English  . .  . .  H.  S.  Patterson  . .  . 

17 

64 

(1 

"        ....  J.  D.  McLeod    .... 

20 

60 

« 

B.  Gavin 

16 

69 

(( 

jL.  A.  Corey 

14 

73 

« 

Arithmetic .  . 

(.- 

14 

88 

•  •   •   •    . 

<( 

B.  Gavin 

27 

56 

<l 

<( 

H.  S.  Patterson  .  . . 

24 

65 

•   •       •   •   • 

(« 

J.  D.  McLeod 

17 

81 

i( 

Electricity  . . 

P.  R.  Colpitt 

44 

69 

<« 

Chemistry  .  . 

A.  C.  Harlow 

10 

67 

« 

Practical 

Mathematics 

H.  D.  Brunt 

12 

73 

« 

Mechanical 

i 

Drawing  .  . 

G.  R.  Marshall  .... 

25 

67 

f< 

Architectural 

' 

1 

Drawing   .  . 

A.  F.  Pelton 

30 

76 

Sydney, 


Sydney 

English   .... 
Electricity  . . 

H.  P.  Duchemin . .  . 
R.  S.  Dahl 

.17 
.8 

33 
46 

« 

Surveying  & 
Plotting  .  . 

Mechanism 
and  Machine 

D.  McD.  Campbell . 

7 

58 

tt 

Drawing.  . . 
Mathematics. 

Frank  Small  wood  . 
A.  D.  Jost 

7 
7 

72 
37 

It 

Mechanical 

tt 

Drawing.  .  . 
Arithmetic  . . 

P.  W.  Macdonald .  . 
A.  W.  Woodill  .... 

19 
30 

60 
56 

New    Glcugow. 


New  Glasgow .  .  Electricity  .  . 
"             .  .  Mechanical 

Q.  L.  Dickson  .... 

13 

53 

tt 

• 

Drawing   .  . 
Practical 

E.  H.  Morley 

16 

69 

Mathematics 

F.  F.  McLeod   

3 

73 

•    • 

Preparatory 
English  and 
Arithmetic . 

R.  Ellis 

21 

51 

.\ 
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REGISTRATION. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  evening  schools  was 
as  follows : — 

Coal  Mining  Schools 649 

Engineering  Schools 231 

Evening  Technical  Schools 429 
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In  making  up  this  estimate  the  number  in  the  preparatory 
classes  that  are  run  in  common  for  the  Coal  Mining  and  Engineer- 
ing Schools  was  divided  between  them. 

PASS     LIST. 

Certificates  were  granted  to  all  in  the  Evening  Technical  Schools 
who  attained  the  required  degree  of  proficiency.  The  names  of  the 
ones  who  passe4  is  given  : — 

Halifax. 
Practical  Mathematics — H.  D.  Brunt. 
G.  H.  Gillis.  Earl  Shields. 

Elementary  Electricity — P.  E.  Colpitt. 

John  E.  Sheehan.  Clarence  Anderson. 

Charles  Hills.  F.  W.  Maling. 

W.  Sheehan.  Harry  Oland. 

H.  C.  Lowe.  J.  E.  Purcell. 

G.  H.  Grant.  A.  L.  Griffin. 

G.  W.  Eoome.  Stewart  Spencer. 

R.  O.  Zwicker.  J.  C.  Hagan. 

Architectural  Drawing — A.  F.  Pelton. 

G.  C.  Brown.  C.  F.  Lightbourne. 

J.  E.  Berrigan.  M.  Leahy. 

P.  O.  Berrigan.  P.  Lintaman. 

W.  Bottomley.  W.  E.  Motyer. 

L.  S.  Dodsworth.  W.  Murphy. 

W.  R.  Fegan.  R.  H.  Nickerson. 

R.  H.  Gray.  D.  Saxon. 

O.  L.  Giffen.  R.  Webber. 

H.  M.  Lowe.  W.  W.  Home. 

W.  R.  Lowe.  A.  W.  Grant. 
E.  Heffeman. 
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Mechanical  Drawing — G.  B.  Marshall. 

A.  D.  Morrison.  Frank  Hillis. 
F.  W.  Steeves.  W.  Thompson. 
W.  Boaz. 

Elementary  Chemistry — A.  C.  Harlow. 

E.  J.  Marvin.  G.  B.  Harrison. 

F.  J.  Tozer.  W.  Mosher. 

£.  P.  Curren.  Charles  McDonald. 

Arithmetic,  Ist  Grade — L,  A.  Corby. 

B.  M.  Austin.    '  James  C.  Watson. 

Arithmetic,  2nd  Grade — ^H.  S.  Patterson. 

G.  Egan.  W.  Murphy. 
W.  A.  McDonald.  William  Wilson. 
W.  L.  Dymond.                             J.  E.  Grant. 

F.  A.  Warner.  F.  Collings. 

John  Winder.  F.  H.  Bowes. 

E.  Baxter.  J.  B.  Curren. 

Arithmetic,  3rd  Grade — J.  D.  MgLeod. 

W.  Morrissey.  C.  F.  Zimmerman. 

B.  F.  Lawrence.  A.  McKay. 
A.  L.  La  vers.                                  J.  Wallace. 

D.  Lynch.  A.  Whittemore. 
A.  McRae.  Clarence  Isnor. 
Thomas  Burns.  J.  J.  Bums. 

E.  L.  La  vers. 

Arithmetic,  4th  Grade — B.  Gavin. 

D.  Cameron.  B.  Shea. 
J.  Dwyer.  F.  Boy. 

J.  Martin.  H.  McLeod. 

Roy  Quigley.  L.  G.  Esther. 

C.  T.  Bitchie.  B.  H.  Wetmore. 

English,  1st  Grade — B.  Gavin. 

E.  Baxter.  C.  Penny. 

F.  Henrion.  C.  T.  Bitchie. 
W.  McDonald. 

English  3rd  Grade — H.  S.  Patterson. 

C.  M.  Crooks.  J.  P.  Martin. 

A.  E.  Hilchey.  B.  H.  Wetmore. 

L.  Healy.  Boy  Quigley.   , 
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New  Glasgow. 

Elementary  Electricity — George  L.  Dickson. 

Gordon  Rose.  W.  H.  D.  McKay. 

Edwin  Eastwood.  Edward  McLeod. 

Ira  Murray.  Robert  Wilkes. 

Mechanical  Drawing — E.  H.  Morlby. 

Ronald  Gillis.  Howard  Cantley. 

James  Crowdis.  Everett  Parks. 

Hugh  McLeod.  Arthur  Garrett. 

A.  J.  Crockett.  George  McPherson. 

Russell  McLean.  ,  J.  E.  Lafferty. 

EXPENDITURE. 

An  analysis  of  the  expenditure  for  the  Department  of  Technical 
Education  is  appended  : — 

General  Administration  Expenses. 

Salaries   $3369.16 

Travelling  and  personal   873.18 

OflBce  furniture 90.43 

Freight,  express  and  transfer  94.37 

Stationery  '. 823.51 

Postage   100.00 

Books   357.99 

Governing  Board   58.30 

Laying  corner  stone   101.35 

Exhibition 78.55 

Telegraph  and  telephone   102.14 

Draughting  materials 1361.56 

Draughting  tables  and  boards 570.00 

Surveying  instruments  and  models   1835.30 

Sundrv   2.50 


$9818.34 


Coal  Mining  and  Engineering  Schools. 

Glace  Bay  District — Salaries,  rent,  janitor,  etc..$  2202.62 

Apparatus  and  furniture..  172J.6C 

Sydney  Mines  Dist. — Salaries,  rent,  janitor,  etc.  1399.11 

Apparatus  and  furniture. .  1453.31 

Pictou  Co.  Dist. — Salaries,  rent,  janitor,  etc...  1566.65 
Cumberland  Co.   Dist. — Salaries,  rent,  janitor, 

etc 1622.45 

Inverness  Co.  Dist. — Salaries,  rent,  janitor,  etc.  1153.55 


$11,119.35 
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Local   Technical   Schools. 


Halifax— Salaries,  etc $  1121.04 

Apparatus    2044.29 

New  Glasgow — Salaries,  teachers  and  secretary  458.80 

"                   Apparatus 1453,31 

Sydney — Salaries,  teachers  and  secretary 1050.60 

Apparatus  1453.31 

Amherst — Apparatus 1453.31 


# 


« 
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QENEBAL    COKMENTS. 

Much  valuable  experience  was  gained  from  the  first  year's 
experiments  in  technical  education.    As  a  general  rule  it  was  found 
that  too  much  work  had  been  outlined  to  carry  out  succesBfully  in 
the  time  given.    Not  many  men  wished  to  attend  classes  mare  than 
two  evenings  a  week.    The  fullest  publicity  was  needed  to  show  the 
ordinary  workingman  the  advantages  of  the  schools.    The  personal 
canvass  was  the  best  method  of  securing  students.     The  average 
mechanic  is  hard  to  get  into  an  evening  school,  but  sticks  well  after 
he  gets  in.    All  of  the  men  wish  the  most  practical  education  pos- 
sible, and  the  shortest  cuts  to  everything.    If  the  student  does  not 
believe  he  is  getting  something  that  has  a  money-earning  value,  be 
will  not  continue  in  the  classes.    There  is  a  great  field  for  this  class 
of  evening  technical  education,  but  the  work  requires  thorough  and 
special  organization.    One  of  the  greatest  problems  is  the  securing 
of  proper  teachers.    Those  who  have  the  practical  knowledge  most 
often  lack  the  power  of  exposition,  and  those  who  have  pedagogical 
experience  have  never  worked  at  any  trade,  and  lack  the  special 
practical  knowledge  which  is  an  almost  fatal  deficiency.    On  the 
whole,  the  man  with  the  practical  knowledge  is  the  better  because 
the   students  will   put  up   with  a  great  deal  of  amateur  teaching 
ability,  if  they  only  get  the  special  practical  information  they  desire. 
There  must  be  something  definite  to  work  for  in  the  way  of  con- 
tinued progressive  courses  if  the  men  are  to  be  kept  on  as  students 
year  after  year.     The  lecture  method  of  teaching  is  ill-adapted  to 
this  work,  because' the  men  do  not  know  how  to  take  notes.    The 
recitation  method  must  be  used  sparingly,  especially  when  there 
are^jy^ung  and  old  men  together  in  a  class,  because  of  the  fear  of 
humiliation  in  the  older  man  of  making  blunders  before  the  younger 
student.     The  probliem  method  of  instruction,  together  with  indi- 
vidual instruction,  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.    Simple  teaching 
from  a  book  in  such  classes  as  steam  and  mechanical  engineering, 
mechanism,  electricity,  etc.,  where  principles  may  be  taught  by 
laboratory  experience  with  model  and  model  machines,  gives  poor 
results.      Especially    in    the    courses   just   mentioned,   Ibboratory 
apparatus  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  instruction. 
If  satisfactory  text-books  can  be  secured  they  are  a  great  help  to 
both  student  and  teacher,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  books  in  any 
subject  which  are  at  all  acceptable. 


OPENING  OF   SCHOOLS,   1908. 

It  was  decided  to  open  the  schools  in  1908  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  so  that  classes  would  be  finished  before  the  good  weather 
in  the  latter  pai-t  of  April.  Unfortunately  for  the  schools,  the  whole 
province  was  agitated  by  a  general  Dominion  election.  The  politi- 
cal excitement  was  at  white  heat  long  before  the  schools  opened  in 


moBt  oiF  the  industrial  centres,  and  proved  afterward  to  be  a  great 
drawback  to  tbe  registration  in  all  the  schools. 

Classes  were  held  in  practically  all  tbe  same  places  as  in  1907-8, 
and  some  additional  places.  A  regular  instructor  was  obtained  for 
the  whole  of  Inverness  county.  Tbe  railways  of  the  Maritime  Coal 
&  Railway  Co. ,  tbe  Cumberland  Coal  &  Eailway  Co. ,  and  tbe  Inver- 
ness Coal  &  Kailway  Co.,  all  generously  granted  passes  to  tbe 
mining  instructors. 

Amherst  appropriated  a  goodly  amount  of  money,  hired  splendid 
new  rooms  in  an  office  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
fitted  them  up  in  splendid  shape  for  an  Evening  Technical 
School.  These  rooms  are  especially  adapted  for  the  work,  and  are 
by  far  the  best-equipped  and  lighted  quarters  now  supplied  for  this 
work. 

Amherst,  Halifax,  Sydney,  New  Glasgow  and  Sydney  Mines 
all  fitted  up  and  lighted  special  portions  of  the  basements  of  the 
public  school  buildings  for  electrical  laboratories.  Tbe  Govern- 
ment procured  a  large  amount  of  electrical  apparatus  and  machin- 
ery, and  this  will  be  installed  in  the  rooms  provided  for  it  by  the 
students  in  the  classes. 

The  Department  of  Technical  Education  realized  that  special 
text-books  should  be  prepared  for  the  classes  to  make  them  more 
efficient.  It  realized  that  the  students  cared  least  about  the  subject 
of  Enghsh,  and  that  this  needed  the  first  attention.  To  this  end  the 
department  compiled  a  book  in  simple,  straight  English,  including 
and  laying  stress  only  upon  such  parts  as  it  had  found  by  experience 
were  needed.  This  book  was  mimeographed,  bound  in  loose  leaf 
form,  and  will  be  issued  to  tbe  students  at  cost. 

A  book  on  "  Mathematics  for  Coal  Miners  "  is  in  preparation. 

An  edition  of  "Electrical  Laboratory  Notes"  was  written, 
bound  in  loose  leaf  form,  and  will  be  sold  to  students  at  cost. 

A  set  of  plates  for  Mechanical  Drawing  was  arranged  in  a  pro- 
gressive manner,  and  of  a  strictly  practical  nature,  and  will  be 
issued  to  the  students  in  the  form  of  blue  prints. 

A  book  on  "  Elementary  Steam  Engineering  "  is  in  preparation. 

The  old  text-bodes  in  coal  mining  and  engineering  were  dia- 
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Managing  Committee : 

COMMISSIOSEB  J.  L.  JeBNIBOR 
COMmssiONEIl  W.  G.  MaIHBSO!! 

Commissioner  J.  w.  0.  Maodonjld 
Commissioner  C.  E.  Wadden 
Commissioner  Thomas  Akthue 

i  i,  ^,°/T'  ^^''^  ^""^m  Oironicle. 
-K.  M.  MacGreoob,  M  P  P 

JTgre'enwT'f""'"  f'T'"'  ""■  S-  S'eel  *  Coal  Co. 

Wallace  Sylvester,  N.  S.  Steel  Co 

J.  T.  McLeod,  Principal  of  Schools;  Local  Secretary. 

T     .       ,.  Halifax. 

Instructiag  Staff : 

Business  English    |  ^.  J;  SIo'kenzie. 

t  B.  Gavin. 

TG.  K.  Butler. 

Practical  Arithmetic  )  J.  D.  Maclbod. 

1  E.  C.  Mackenzie. 

Practical  Mathemalics b.'  Ia™"™""'- 

Mechanical  Drawing  j  ■*■  S-  Jost. 

Machine  Drawing  . .'.] „'  ^-  M'»"all. 

Architectural  Drawing  ....;: a   p  n™!™'''' ' 

Building  Oonstmetion T'  S'  S""!*"^'" ' 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  ....     ,     '  -^ '  ^"™''- 

Electrical  Laboratory |  P.  B.  Colpiit. 

Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  L.  A.  Dolan 

P  w„°t     ,'^'"°^  Laboratory   E.  M.  Archibald. 

aa^°.?y°'.':''"™'^..::::::::::^«f;^w- 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry   a.  6.  KiS^^ 

Managing  Committee : 

Mator  a.  B.  Crosby,  Chairman,  ex^gicu, 
Alderman  Georob  A.  MoKenzie 
Aldeemak  J.  A.  Chisholm. 
Alderman  J.  P.  Kellt. 
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Commissioner  J.  L.  Connolly. 
Commissioner  J.  A.  McInnes. 
Commissioner  A.  N.  Whitman. 
C.  H.  Mitchell. 
G.  E.  Faulkner,  M.  P.  P. 

B.  0.  Bayer,  President  Macdonald  &  Co. 

James  Dempster,  Director  School  of  Art  and  Design. 

C.  J.  Silliker,  General  Manager  Silliker  Car  Co. 
F.  Hillis,  Hillis  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Henry  Goudge,  General  Manager  Starr  Co. 

James  Farquhar,  President  Master  Plumbers. 

J.  T.  Joy,  Vice-President  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

Gordon  H.  Merlin,  Asst.  Secretary  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

H.  C.  Low,  Secretary  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  1908-9 : — 

Practical  Arithmetic. 
Business  English. 

Practical  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
.    Mechanical  Drawing. 
Machine  Drawing. 
Machine  Design. 
Architectural  Drawing. 
Building  Construction. 
Architectural  Design  and  Estimating. 
Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 
Power  Plants  and  Electric  Transmission. 
Electrical  Laboratory. 
Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory. 
Dynamo  Electric  Machine  Laboratory. 
Elements  of  Chemistry. 
Technical  Chemical  Analysis. 
Elements  of  Surveying. 
Surveying  and  Plotting. 
Elements  of  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Practical  Arithmetic,  Business  English,  Practical  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Machine  Draw- 
ing and  Architectural  Drawing,  were  of  practically  the  same  nature 
and  scope  as  the  corresponding  courses  the  year  before.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  courses  have  been  so  arranged  that  there  are  three 
years  of  progressive  work  in  the  following : — 


Mechanical    Drawing . 

1st  Year — Mechanical  Drawing. 
2nd  Year — Machine  Drawing. 
3rd  Year — Machine  Design. 


Architectural  Drawing. 
1st  Year — Architectural  Drawing. 
2nd  Year — Building  Construction. 
3rd  Year — Architectural  Design  and  Estimating. 

Electricity.         ^ 
1st  Year — Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Electrical  L      i 
2nd    Year — Elements    of    Electrical    Engineering 

Engineering  Laboratory. 

3rd  Year — Power  Plants  and  Electric  Transmission 

Electric  Machine  Laboratory. 

Chemistry. 
1st  Year — Elements  of  Chemistry. 
2nd  Year — Technical  Chemical  Analysis. 
3rd  Year — Quantitative  Analysis. 

Surveying. 
1st  Year — Elements  of  Surveying. 
2nd  Year — Surveying  and  Plotting. 
3rd  Year — Elements  of  Civil  Engineering. 

DIPLOMA. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  diploma  from  tl 
Technical  Schools  roust  possess : — 

First — Pass  certificates  in   Business   English,  Pracl   i 
metic,  and  Practical  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonome.   ; 

Second — Pass  certificates  for  the  courses  outlined  unc 
of  the  departments  outlined  above,  such  as  Mechanical 
Architectural  Drawing,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  or  Surv  ; 
covering  three  years'  work. 

This  diploma  is  the   highest  distinction   that  thei  : 
schools  have  to  offer  at  present. 

The  purposes  of  the  new  courses  offered  in  additio 
already  established  the  year  before  is  as  follows : — 
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Architectural  Design  and  Estimating — ^This  course  is  the  one 
next  in  advance  of  Building  Construction.  It  deals  with  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  building  materials,  the  planning  and 
design  of  all  sorts  of  simple  structures,  and  the  estimation  of  oofita 
of  construction. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism — ^This  course  treats  of 
the  principles  of  the  electric  current  and  its  applications.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  course  is  to  cover  in  a  general  way  the  whole  ground, 
including  electric  current  and  its  effects,  measurement  of  currents, 
Ohm's  law,  batteries,  accumulators,  direct  current  dynamos  and 
motors,  alternating  current  generators  and  various  kinds  of  A.  C. 
motors,  electric  lighting,  telephony  and  telegraphy. 

Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering — This  is  an  advanced  oourse 
based  on  the  work  of  Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  The 
work  covers  the  whole  ground  as  outlined  in  the  preliminary  course 
but  goes  more  deeply  into  the  special  application  of  electricity  for 
lighting,  power,  telephony  and  telegraphy. 

Power  Plant  and  Electrical  Transmission — This  is  the  course 
next  in  advance  of  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  It  treats 
especially  of  electrical  power  plants  with  steam  engine,  steam  tur- 
bine, water  turbine,  or  gas-engine  power,  together  with  the  con- 
struction and  layout  of  the  plant.  Under  Electrical  Transmission 
are  grouped  high  voltage,  electrical  power  lines,  wireless  tele- 
graphy, telephone  switchboard,  and  like  installations  of  electrical 
apparatus. 

Electrical  Laboratory — This  is  a  first  year's  course  run  in  con- 
nection with  Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetispi.  It  consists 
of  experiments  in  measuring  voltage,  current,  resistance,  series  and 
parallel  circuits,  wheatstone  bridge,  behavior  of  batteries  and 
accumulators,  electrical  wiring  and  testing  of  motors  and 
generators. 

Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory — This  laboratory  course  is 
run  in  connection  with  the  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  It 
consists  of  experiments  with  the  switchboard  connections  and  effi- 
ciency tests  of  various  forms  of  direct  and  alternating  current 
generators  and  motors,  transformers,  construction  of  measuring 
instruments,  wireless  telegraphy. 

Dynamo-Electric  Machine  Laboratory — This  laboratory  accom- 
panies the  course  in  Power  Plants  and  Electric  Transmission.  It 
consists  of  further  and  more  elaborate  tests  for  eflBciency,  heating, 
etc.,  on  electric  machines,  core  losses  on  transformers,  testing 
insulators,  etc. 
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Elements  of  ChemistTy — This  is  the  first  course  in  chemistry 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  men  who  have  to  deal  with  chemical  laws 
or  those  who  are  employed  in  an  industry  where  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  add*  to  the  man's  eflBciency  and  value.  The  sub- 
ject is  based  on  qualitative  analysis,  and  the  student  begins  immed- 
iately to  analyze  substances  to  find  out  what  is  in  them.  From  his 
analysis  he  branches  out  in  each  direction  to  (^ver  the  elementary 
principles  of  inorganic  chemistry. 

Technical  Chemical  Analysis  and  Quantitative  Analysis — This  is 
an  advanced  course  covering  two  years  and  treating  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  commercial  analysis.  Such  portions  as  sugar 
analysis,  iron  and  steel  analysis,  ore  and  slag  analysis,  the  com* 
position  and  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  foods,  commercial 
products  and  compounds,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  and  the  stress  laid 
upon  such  departments  of  chemistry  as  the  individual  student 
needs. 

Elements  of  Surveying — This  preliminary  course  acquaints  the 
student  with  the  adjustment  and  use  of  instruments  employed  in 
surveying,  the  methods  of  making  simple  surveys  of  country  lands 
or  town  or  city  lots,  levelling,  and  the  methods  of  calculating  the 
areas  and  plotting  the  same. 

Surveying  and  Plotting — This  is  an  advanced  course  along  the 
same  lines  as  Elements  of  Surveying.  It  goes  more  fully  into  the 
more  special  branches  of  the  work,  such  as  methods  of  precision  in 
surveying,  mining  surveying,  hydrographic  surveying,  topographic 
surveying,  railroad  location,  etc. 

Elements  of  Civil  Engineering — This  course  is  more  advanced 
than  the  preceding  one,  and  treats  of  the  strength  of  materials,  and 
the  planning  of  various  simple  structures. 

Recommendations. 

The  work  o'  organizing  the  evening  schools,  looking  after  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College, 
preparing  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  college,  and  overseeing 
the  preparation,  together  with  the  editing  of  the  text-books  for  the 
evening  schools,  takes  Tip  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Director  of 
Technical  Education  that  there  is  .a  necessity  at  present  for  an 
assistant  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  ievening  school  work.  His 
duty  should  be  to  visit  these  schools  continually,  directing  and 
assisting  the  teachers  to  keep  up  as  high  a  grade  of  instruction  and 
of  as  practical  a  nature  as  is  possible,  and  to  give  the  proper  public- 
ity to  the  work  of  the  schools  through  the  press,  by  public  meetings, 
by  personal  canvass  of  prospective  students  or  otherwise,  so  that 
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certain  portion  of  expense.     And  the  work  goes  on  a 
American  people  wiah  is,  that  they  may  be  convinc" 
of  schools  will  fill  the  needs,  and  then  the  schools  wi     i 
Just  now  they  are  feeling  their  way. 

The  general  campaign  started  by  the  Massachusetl 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  National  bociety  for  the  i 
Industrial  Education  with  various  State  branches.  ■ 
meeting  their  committee  of  ten,  composed  of  eminent 
to  consider  the  relation  of  industrial  education  to  the  g  i 
of  education  of  the  country,  submitted  a  preliminary  | 
as  follows : — 

"ITbe  need  for  industrial  trajnin);  and  the  facts  eoncerning  < 
it  h&ve  been  »o  crften  repeated  that  they  maj  be  accepted.  All  wo 
with  education  in  European  nitiom  know  that  in  the  matter  of 
ing  ire  are  far  behind  such  countries  as  Germany,  th&t  our  ap 
even  if  materially  extended  can  offer  industrial  education  to  onl 
few,  that  there  are  practically  no  facilities  for  tbe  training  of  thi 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  opportu 
wbo  are  in  the  trades  to  improTe  their  skill  by  theoretical  trainii 
isolated  and  occasional  schools.  It  is  also  perfectly  dear  that  t 
trial  age  and  that  tbe  education  which  is  to  serve  for  a  whole  p  | 
account  of  vocational  training. 

Assuming  these  facts  as  clearly  demonstrated,  it  is  evident  tl    I 
groups  of  our  population  are  to  be  considered;     (1)  boys  and  gi 
ages  of  li  and  18  who  leave  the  grammar  school  and  at  present  1 
atic  opportunity  for  training  in  the  industries ;     (2)    the  men  a    : 
in  the  industriBB  who  desire  to  increase  their  skill  and  efficiency  b. 
Toe  problem  of  industrial    training   seems,    therefore,  bo  tar  as      i 
concerned,  to  be  divided  into  practically  two  parts,  according  as  i    i 
or  tbe  other  of  these  groups. 

I. — Thb  InDUSTBiAi.  TB&niino  of  Yotthb. 
The  vast  majority  of  children  leave  school  at  the  end  of  tbe  (  < 
period,  a  number  in  fact  leaving  the  scbool   before    that    time,     j  i 
school  which  has  to  serve  this  great  group  of  citizens  must  evid-  ; 
following  conditions: 

(a)  Such  a  school  must  articulate  at  some  point  with  the 
system  of  the  country,  preferably  with  tbe  granunar  school.  In  oi 
grtumnar  school  must  at  some  point  of  its  course  lead  a  boy  or  a 
into  a  vocational  school,  if  such  schools  are  to  be  fruitful  to  the 

(b)  If  tbe  grammar  schools  are  to  make  this  connection  v 
schools,  it  is  clear  that  the  grainniar  scbools  sbould  at  some  part  ■ 
do  their  part  in  developing  the  vocational  purposes  of  the  pupils  < 
enlightenment  concerning  the  advantages  of  skilled  vocations, 
trades.  It  ie  clear,  also,  that  every  study  should  be  so  taught  aa  ti 
application  to  life,  particularly  to  the  skilled  vocations,  although 
would  not  be  so  taught  in  the  grajnmar  school  as  to  provide  prepa : 
ftarticular  trade.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  grammar  school  shoi 
elenentary  industrial  training  in  some  form,  either  in  the  form  of 
infg  at  the  bench  or  at  the  forge  or  in  household  pursuits,  whereve' 
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Nova  Scotia  in  training  ber  youth  for  a  trade  in  the     | 
No  large  equipment  needs  to  be  purchased  for  its  ac    ; 
a  modification  of  the  system  that  was  originated  ai    i 
sity  of  Cincinnati  for  the  practical  training  of  col 
while   they  earned  their  own  living.     It  i     applied    I 
school   boys   in   Fitch  burg,   and   so   far   seems   to   b 
factory.     All  that  is  needed  for  its  adoption  is  a  speci   i 
the  boys  the  week  they  are  in  school,  who  can  give  tl   ■. 
tical  mathematics,  drawing  and  science  they  shoult 
scheme  as  follows,  is  given  in  a  local  newspaper : — 

"This  fall,  the  aecond-jMir  high  school  boyg  received  the  priv    : 
a  metal  trftde  by  going  Into  the  factories  of  the  town  to  work  one    • 
factory  honiB  and  to  return  to  the  schoolToom  the  folTowiog  weel 
ing  between  factory  and  tchoolroom  throughout   the    year.     Twi 
elected  to  take  the  new  course,  and  the  report«  for  the  first  thre 
experiment  are  altogether  favorable,  not  one  of  the  twenty  boys  hi  ' 
desire  to  abandon  the  corabination  of  schoolroom  and  factory  wo  < 

The  course  is  one  of  four  yearsj  the  first  year  coniisting 
schoolroom  work  and  the  three  following  years  of  theoretical  and  ' 
ing  equally  apportioned.  The  factory  owners,  seven  of  whom  i  ■ 
with  the  School  Department,  say  that  the  high  school  boys  are 
progress  than  the  full-time  apprentices,  and  Superintendent  Jot  ] 
at  the  Fitchburg  public  scbools,  imports  thst  the  schoolroom  woi  : 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard. 

The  success  of  the  Fitchburg  plan  seems  so  well  assured  that  >. 
taken  in  a  number  of  other  cities,  whose  school  authorities  have  I 
pondence  with  Superintendent  Edgcrly,  to  begin  similar  coui  i 
Superintendent  Edgerly  and  Principal  John  G.  Thompson  of  thi 
State  Normal  School  at  Fitchburg,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  i 
out  of  the  plan,  believe  they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
how  best  to  keep  the  boye  in  the  high  school  for  the  full  four  ;  i 
problem  that  has  been  the  despair  of  educators  in  all  manufa  < 
such  as  is  Fitchburg.  The  belief  of  many  parents,  whether  right  < 
their  ooys,  who  must  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  shops,  we:  i 
in  school  when  tbey  could  be  learning  a  trade  has  been  as  much  1 : 
falling  off  in  the  enrolment  of  the  second  and  third  year  high  m  : 
tbe  youthful  longing  to  break  into  life's  real  battle  and  to   thro  i 

Solves  Expetibe  Pbobleh. 

Inability  of  parents  to  support  their  boye  during  the  four  j  I 
in  the  high  school  has  also  unquestionably  been  a  big  factor,  bnl 
eliminated  in  Fitchburg,  as  tbe  boys  who  take  the  shop  course  ' 
earn  enough  to  clothe  themselves,  and  even  pay  board,  without  inl 
their  school  work,  since  they  receive  regular  apprentice  wages  fi>r  : 
they  work  in  the  factories.  The  first  year  they  receive  10  centi 
tbey  work  approxtmately  1,B50  hours.  Working  the  game  numb<i 
two  following  years,  they  receive  11  and  12}  cents  an  houi, 
and  tlTey  are  as  well  fitted  for  their  trade  as  if  they  had  put  in  al 
in  th^  factory — better  fitted,  because  of  a  livelier  intelligence  and 
tbeir  heads  as  well  as  their  hands. 

The  ahopwork  consists  of  instruction  under  practical  overseer: 
tion  of  lathes,  planers,  drilling  machines,  bench  and  floor  work  e 
machine  work,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  apprentice,  as  pertai 
ticubr  branch  of  manufacture  of  the  shop  where  the  boy  is  empi 
twenty  boys  who  entered  the  Fitchburg  shops  last  August,  sixtee 
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the  machine's  trade,  two  are  receiying  practical  mstniction  in  pattern  mildiig 
and  two  in  drafting.  The  co-operative  course  includes  E^lish,  mathematiea, 
with  tables  and  simple  shop  problems;  mechanics,  including  simple  maehiiKi; 
freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  each  five  periods  a  week,  and  two  periods  for 
current  events. 

WHen  the  shopwork  is  reached  in  the  second  year  the  schoolroom  periods  ire 
arranged  as  follows :  Four  each  for  English,  physics  and  mechanism  of  machino, 
five  for  shop  mathematics  and  eight  for  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing.  In 
the  third  year  four  periods  a  week  are  still  devoted  to  English  and  mechanism 
of  machines  and  five  periods  to  shop  mathematics.  Physics  and  diemistry  hiTe 
three  periods,  commercial  geography  and  business  methods  have  one  period,  and 
freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  continues  to  have  eight  periods.  E^Iish  still 
has  four  periods  in  the  senior  year;  shop  mathematics,  mechanism  of  machines 
and  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing  have  five  periods  each ;  electricity  and  beat 
have  four  periods,  and  civics  and  American  history  are  allotted  two  periods  a 
week,  making  what  those  who  arranged  the  course  consider  a  well  ronndied 
mechanical  education. 

The  manufacturers  take  the  boys  in  pairs,  so  that  by  alternating  they  have 
at  all  times  one  of  the  pairs  at  work.  Each  Saturday  at  11  o'clock  the  boys  who 
have  been  in  the  schoolroom  that  week  go  to  the  shop  and  ascertain  what  par- 
ticular job  their  alternates  have  been  employed  on  and  how  it  has  been  handled* 
•o  that  the  work  may  be  taken  up  the  following  Mtmday  morning  without  delay." 

Nova  Scotians  in  industrial  communities  should  seriously  con- 
sider if  they  cannot  adopt  some  such  scheme  as  this  to  train  the 
boys  who  are  destined  to  enter  the  shops  and  thus  prepa^'e  them  for 
life  and  for  the  highest  kind  of  citizenship,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  go  loose  at  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  to  enter  a  period  of  indus- 
trial vagabondage  before  they  finally  get  pushed  into  some  line  of 
work  that  they  must  follow  for  life. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  the  assurance  that  the  above  plan  is 
successful,  the  evening  schools  should  be  developed  as  fully  as 
possible  in  order  that  the  man  already  at  work  shall  have  a  good 
chance  to  improve  himself,  and  our  people  generally  should  be 
educated  to  appreciate  the  great  advantages  of  technical  education 
for  an  industrial  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FEEDERIC  H.  SEXTON, 
Director  of  Technical  Education. 


/ 
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III.— NOVA    SCOTIA    COLLEGE    OF    AGEICULTUEE. 

(Summary  Report  for  1907-8.) 

Principal — Melville  Commino,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A. 

To  A.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.  ,  Ll.  D.  ,  F.  B.  9.  C. , 

Superintendent  oj  Education,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

SiE, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  resum^  of  my 
report  for  the  year  1908  a    Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College  : 

The  year  1908  ha3  been,  by  far,  the  most  successful  year  in  the 
history  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Commencing  with  an  enrol- 
ment three  years  ago  of  seventeen  students  in  the  regular  two  years' 
course,  we  have  now  advanced  to  an  enrolment  of  forty-two. 
Similar  progress  has  been  made  in  the  two  weeks  Short  Courses, 
which  commenced  with  an  enrolment  of  sixty-eight  and  has 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  (175).  In  addition, 
twelve  ladies  took  the  special  Short  Course  for  ladies  in  Dairying, 
Poultry,  Horticulture  and  Domestic  Science,  a  course  which  bids 
fair  to  become  equally  popular  and  eEBcient  as  the  Short  Course  for 
fermers  and  farmers'  sons.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  report  that 
■of  the  above  students  some  nineteen  (19)  were  from  the  Province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  twenty-one  (21)  from  the  Province 
■of  New  Brunswick.  The  outlook  is  for  a  large  increase  of  attend- 
ance in  every  one  of  these  courses  for  the  year  1909. 

Perhap"  the  most  signal  advance  of  the  year  was  the  establish- 
ment, in  af&liation  with  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  of  the  Rural 
"Science  School  for  teachers.  This  scliool  met  from  July  14th  to 
August  13th,  and  was  attended  by  some  thirty  (30)  teachers  from 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  from  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  object'  of  this  school  is,  perhaps,  best  presented 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Prospectus  which  was  issued,  from  which  I 
quote  as  follows : 

Educ&tional  syiteiiiB  nrust  adapt  themselvM  to  tbe  spirit  and  needa  ol  the 
age,  «ls«  the;  will  fail  to  profit  as  they   might,    and   on    the   other  hand,  fully 

■enlist  the  support  of  those  they  are  intended  to  serve.  The  present  is  an  age  of 
industrial  activity,  and  the  vast  majority  of  public  school  seholara  are  interested 
tu  and  wilt  devote  themselves  to  the  so-called  practical  pnrauitB.    Applied  science 

■Ou^t,  therefore,  to  occnpy  a  prominent  place  in  every  school  curriculum. 

TKis  statement,  with  possibly  some  modlQcations,  is  very  generally  admitted 
and  requires  no  supporting  argument.  The  problem  is  hov  to  secure  a  class  ot 
teaobers  who  can  present  the  various  subjecte  of  the  school  curriculum  in  such 
a  way  as  to  relate  them  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life — a  problem  ptoie  Easily 
stated  than  solved.  Nevertheless,  there  are,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
-teacfaers  who,  raaliiiog  the  problem,. are  seeking  means  by  which  they  themselves 
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As  an  outcome  of  this  Summer  School  work,  it  is  hoped  that 
teachers,  and  more  especially  those  teaching  in  the  rural  sections, 
will  learn  of,  and  get  into  sympathy  with,  methods  of  agricultural 
education ;  and  that  they  will  acquire  silch  a  knowledge  of  natural 
sciences  as  will  enable  them  to  present  to  their  pupils  lessons  from 
the  plants,  the  birds,  the  insects  and  other  natural  objects  with 
which  they  come  daily  in  contact.  In  this  way  we  believe  that  the 
interests  of  the  school  children  in  their  own  environment  will 
become  aroused,  and  as  a  result  they  will  become  more  interested 
in  their  home  surroundings  and  so  make  more  efficient  citizens  of 
the  province. 

In  addition  to  the  work  carried  on  at  the  College,  an  extensive 
educational  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  agricultural 
nieetings  held  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  These  meetings 
have  been  addressed  in  part  by  members  of  the  College  faculty,  by 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  and 
also  by  a  number  of  our  leading  successful  farmers. 

■ 

The  results  of  our  whole  educational  work  are  most  encouraging. 
The  very  fact  that  increasing  numbers  are  coming  to  the  College 
shows  that  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  is  being  gained.  If ,  as  a 
result,  up-to-date  methods  are  adopted,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  future  of  agriculture. 

In  concltision,  I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of  those  interested 
in  the  Agricultural  College,  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  every  member  of  the  faculty  in  prosecuting  the  work 
of  the  institution.  I  also  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  College 
staff  and  students,  our  indebtedness  to  Principal  Soloan  and  his 
colleagues,  more  particularly  Mr.  Harlow,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry; 
Mr.  Connolly,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  and  Mr.  Benoit,  Lecturer 
in  Physics,  members  of  the  Normal  School  staff  who  have,  in  every 
way,  assisted  to  make  the  work  of  the  College  more  effective.  Mr. 
F.  G.  Mathews,  Principal  of  the  Truro  Manual  Training  School, 
has  co-operated  as  tccher  of  Mechanic  Science,  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  college.  I  have  also  been  greatly  indebted  to  your- 
self, as  Superintendent  of  Education,  for  the  lively  interest  you 
have  taken  and  the  excellent  advice  you  have  proffered  in  every  line 
of  the  College  work. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  CuMMiNO,  Principal. 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 

3l8t  Dec. ,  X908. 
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of  bnilding  material,  is  addicg  very  considerablj  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining  aohools. 

The  work  of  the  year,  considering  the  large  number  of  inerper- 
ienced  teachers  engaged,  was  fairly  satisfactory.  The  higjh-achool 
pupils  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  division  who  go  to  Sheet  Harbor 
for  examination,  did  not  do  so  well  as  in  former  years.  This  was  to 
Bome  ext«nt  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  of  experience  could  not  be 
secured  for  several  of  the  larger  schools.  Out  of  a  total  of  173 
teachers  employed  in  the  division,  not  including  the  city  of  Halifax, 
81  were  either  teaching  for  the  first  time  or  had  but  one  year's 
experiepce.  Our  teachers  are  being  allured  to  the  west  in  increasing 
nuWters,  and  there  are  no  indications  pointing  to  an  early  ceeeation 
of  this  western  migration. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  condition 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  rural  districts  in  a  short  report,  bat  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  schools  is 
teachers  better  prepared  for  their  work  than  we  now  have.  The 
County  Academy  at  Halifax,  is  accessible  to  only  a  very  few  pupils 
outside  the  city,  and  few  of  these  are  disposed  to  engage  in  teaching. 
Our  teachers  come  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county, 
notably  the  Musquodoboit  Valley,  Sheet  Hari)or  and  Port  Dufferin; 
and  if  adequate  instruction  is  to  be  given  to  our  prospective  teachers,, 
better  schools  than  now  exist  must  be  placed  within  their  reach. 

If  public  grants  were  made  on  the  basis  of  population,  Halifax 
County  would  be  entitled  to  an  Academic  grant  equal  at  least  to  a 
sum  as  large  as  that  made  to  almost  any  other  two  counties  in  the 
province. 

Were  such  an  equitable  distribution  made,  centrally  situated  sec- 
tions in  the  portions  of  the  county  before  mentioned  would  be  enabled 
to  employ  superior  teachers  who  would  attract  pupils,  especially  those 
in  grades  X  and  XI,  from  the  surrounding  sections. 

Unless  some  steps  are  taken  with  a  view  to  the  betterment  of  the  , 
mote  important  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  little  hope  can  be 
reasonably  entertained  of  any  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  teaching. 

The  abstract  of  "  Trustees'  Returns,"  which  is  submitted  here- 
with, conveys  all  the  information  that  can  be  given  by  figures  r^ard- 
ing  the  schoob. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Graham  Cbeiqhtoit. 
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Divisios  No.  2.— LUNENBUHG  AND  QUEENS. 

H.  H.  MacIrtobh,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  lierewith  respectfully  submit  mj  annual  wport  on  the 
schools  of  Division  No.  2,  comprising  the  counties  of  Lunenboig  tod 
Queens,  for  the  year  ended  July  31flt,  1908. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  year  was  the  amiH 
number  of  closed  schools,  only  three  in  the  whole  division.  Everj 
school  in  Queens  county  was  in  operation  some  portion  of  the  yeU' 
T(he  same  is  true  of  the  large  district  of  Lunenburg  and  New  Dublin, 
with  the  exception  of  an  island  section  that  it  waa  impossible  to 
supply.  In  the  district  of  Cheater,  there  were  two  vacancies.  Back  of 
the  Lake  and  Leville.  '  The  former  engaged  two  teachei^  at  f»ir 
salaries,  but  neither  would  remain.  Leville  was  unable  to  oSei  suffi- 
cient salary  to  secure  a  teacher.  Since  the  supply  of  teacbeis  hu 
faUen  off,  I  find  it  necessary  to  give  a  large  portion  of  my  time 
during  July  and  August  to  the  filling  of  the  schools.  I  again  used  t 
teachers'  directory,  such  as  described  in  my  last  report,  and  foond  it 
of  great  a-tsistance  in  keeping  track  of  tiie  available  teachers  ind 
needy  sections.  Its  value  woiJd  be  increased  were  the  trustees 
required  by  regulation  to  report  to  the  inspector  immediately  on 
engaging  a  teacher. 

Beech  Hill  section  had  been  without  school  for  some  yeais,  the 
ratepayers  neglecting  to  hold  the  annual  meeting,  elect  trustees  or 
vote  supplies.  As  the  section  waa  well  able  to  maintain  a  school  for 
part  of  the  year  at  least,  we  proceeded  under  section  99  of  the  Act 
and  amendments  thereto,  engaged  a  teacher,  provided  a  school  and 
had  the  school  rates  collected  by  the  municipal  madiinery.  This 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect — the  section  is  now  organised  and  his 
a  teacher  engaged  for  next  term. 

.There  were  248  schools  open  during  the  year  with  25f>  teaehers.     ] 
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From  these  schools  come  the  greater  niimher  of  candidates  to 
the  Provincial  Exatniuations,  and  as  we  would  expect,  the  work  is 
generally  of  a  hi^  order. 

In  the  average  country  section  able  to  employ  a  C  teacher,  the 
school  is  generally  satisfactory,  especially  if  the  teacher  has  been 
trained.  The  chief  weakness  in  lie  rural  schools  is  due  to  tbe  large 
number  of  young  and  inexperienced  D  teachers.  Forty-eight  of 
these,  mostly  girls  of  seventeen,  taught  for  the  first  time  in  lie  smaller 
sections.  Under  existing  conditions,  the  untrained  teacher  must  be , 
employed  or  many  of  the  smaller  schools  remain  closed.  The  unfor- 
tunate feature  is  that  this  is  done  nearly  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak  sections,  unable  to  pay  the  higher  salary  demanded  by  tlie 
efficient  teacher. 

I  feel  satisfied  that  some  help  can  be  given  this  class  of  teacher 
by  means  of  small  local  teaching  institutes  which  all  the  teachers  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  attend  with  scarcely  any  expense.  The 
young  teacher  could  be  assisted  in  tiie  proper  classification  of  her 
school,  and  directed  as  to  the  best  apportionment  of  the  school  time. 
She  could  be  advised  as  to  the  subjects  which  should  receive  meet 
attention,  and  shown  how  to  teach  them  intelligently  by  means  of 
lessons  taught  by  experienced  teachers  and  the  inspector.  Should  the 
plan  meet  with  your  approval,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  try  it. 

The  general  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  premises  is 
being  improved  from  year  to  year.  The  campaign  against  dirt  and 
dust  in  the  school  room  has  had  a  good  effect,  and  a  dirty  sdiool  room 
is  seldom  seen.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  we  trust  they  feel  repaid  to  some  extent  by  their  more 
comfortable  and  healthful  surroundings. 

The  town  of  Bridgewater  will  soon  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
more  and  better  school  accommodation.  Cheater  Basin  has  been 
temporarily  delayed  in  building  through  difficulty  in  securing  a 
satisfactory  site.  A  new  schoolhouse  lias  been  built  in  the  upper 
part  of  Milton  section  to  accommodate  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  pulp  mill.  A  second  department  has  been  added  to  the  Charleston 
school  on  account  of  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  in  diat  part 
of  Mill  Village  section.  Tancook  and  several  other  sections  have 
repaired,  painted,  and  otherwise  improved  the  school  premises. 
Charing  Cross  section,  New  Koss,  will  have  a  two  department  build- 
ing in  course  of  erection  next  year.  Modern  seating  was  supplied  in 
M^ll  Cove,  North  West  Cove,  Blandford,  Hunt's  Point  and  other 
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who  is  also  the  manager  of  the  Markland  Hotel  for  summer  tourists 
in  that  section,  wrote  me  that  he  had  tried  faithfully  to  hold  a  school 
meeting,  but  the  men  did  not  take  interest  enough  in  it  to  attend. 
Under  tbeee  circumstancee  even  section  99  of  the  School  Law,  as 
amended,  must  fail. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  loss  by  fire  of  the  Canaan  school 
hooee.  There  was  no  insurance.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  sections 
in  the  Yarmouth  di^bact,  and  it  will  probably  ha  «  year  or  two 
before  the  people  make  up  their  minds  to  erect  another  building. 

I  am  glad  to  report  a  new  school-hoiise  on  Surette's  Island. 
When  I  visited  their  school,  the  secretary  told  me  that  the  new  build- 
ing would  be  ready  for  occupation  in  September,  1908, 

The  Pinckney's  Point  rate-payers  have  made  extensive  repairs  on 
their  old  building,  and  it  is  practically  almost  as  good  as  new. 

The  ratepayers  of  West  Kempt,  anticipating  the  condemning  of 
their  old  building,  purchased  a  comparatively  new  hall  in  the  more 
populous  part  of  the  section,  and  now  they  have  a  modem  school- 
house,  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  in  the  two  counties. 

The  following,  among  other  sections,  have  nuade  more  or  less 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements  during  the  year:  Upper  Woods 
Haihor,  North  Kempt,  Dayton,  South  Ohego^n,  Overton,  Eocfc- 
ville,  Melbourne^  Argyle,  Argyle  Sound,  and  East  Pubnico.  In  some 
cases  the  money  waa  obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  concerts  or  other 
entertainments  planned  and  carried  through  by  the  teacher  and  her 
pupils. 

Last  year  a  number  of  sections  were  warned  on  account  of  the 
imsanitarv  condition  of  their  school  -premises.     I   am   pleased   to 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  salaries  from  sectional 
funds  paid  to  female  teachers  of  Grades  B^  C,  and  D,  during  the  last 
five  years : — 


County. 

Grade. 

1904, 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

190& 

Yarmouth. 

Shelbume 

Yarmouth 

Shelbume 

Yarmouth 

Shelbume 

B. 

(( 

C. 
<( 

D. 
*< 

9221.08 
167.91 
172.56 
146.60 
135.88 
109.55 

9224-76 
176.00 
176.25 
U2.97 
183.32 
108.97 

9227.76 
181.82 
179.45 
144.52 
133.62 
116.00 

9233.25 
191.25 
189.64 

148.78 
142.78 
11^.68 

9234.22 
191.87 
177.10 
1M.06 
140.00 
115.27 

It  will  be  seen  that  Ibe  increase  in  salary  is  very  small^  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  board  and  cloiiiing 
during  the  same  period.  Three  Grade  C  female  teachers  received 
$130  from  the  section,  and  one  in- Shelburne  county  received  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $85. 

These  four  teachers  taught  in  their  home  sections,  and  the  low 
salary  is  no  indication  of  iJheir  worth.  Three  of  them,  at  least,  are 
teachers  of  more  than  ordinary  ability ;  )>ut  they  felt  obliged,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  teach  at  home,  and  the  truBtees  drove  a  hard 
bargain. 

In  Shelbume  county  twelve  teachers  taught  in  'their  home  sec- 
tions, and  only  one  of  them  received  froih  the  people  a  salary  equal 
to  the  average  for  the  county.  In  Yarmouth  county  there  were 
fourteen  altogether,  and  only  six  received  an  average  salary.  I  do 
not  here  include  the  towns  of  Yarmouth,  Shelbume,  and  Lockeport, 
where  somewhat  better  conditions  prevaiL  In  perhaps  all  these  case 
the  teachers  had  free  board  at  home,  and  the  school  section  saved  just 
about  the  equivalent  of  their  board  in  taxes.  The  worst  feature  of  it 
is  that  these  low  salaries  help  to  fix  the  standard  of  salaries  in 
adjoining  sections.  This  is  one  of  several  causes  that  tend  to  keep 
down  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  it  is  one  that  the  Teadierrf 
Union  may  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Again,  teachers  in  some  cases  have  stated  in  their  applicatioM 
what  they  are  willing  to  teach  for,  and  not  until  they  have  examined 
the  old  register  do  they  find  that  they  have  lowered  the  salary  for 
their  grade  of  license  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars.  I  have  d(me 
what  I  could  to  persuade  them  never  to  state  any  salary  in  tiieir 
applications  without  first  ascertaining  what  the  last  teacher  had  been 
getting. 

* 
Fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  teaahers  in  Shelbumje  county  were 
experienced  teachers  but  new  to  the  sections.     In  some  cases  this 
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implies  inability  on  the  part  of  ihe  teachers  to  hold  any  situation 
more  than  one  year.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  notable  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  I  make  the  following  quotation  from  Inspector  Munro's 
last  report  for  the  benefit  of  some  teachers  in  this  county  who  may 
not  have  read  it: 

"  A  teacher  who  maked  up  her  mind  to  look  for  a  new  section  has 
lost  whatever  interest  she  had  in  her  situation,  Sot  her  thoughts  are 
elsewhere.  While  speaking  thus,  I  do  not  forget  the  fault-finders 
and  the  querulous  tone  so  conunon  in  rural  sections ;  but  with  all  tliat, 
there  is  enough  of  common  sense  and  intelligence  in  almost  every 
community  to  appreciate  faithful  endeavor,  and  credit  the  teacher 
for  her  good  work.  Let  her  show  that  her  school  is  her  main  care, 
that  she  has  her  temper  under  control,  and  that  in  her  attitude  to 
the  rate-payers  and  their  families  she  is  bearing  herself  with  dignified 
decorum,  tiien  her  place  is  sure  to  her  for  another  year." 

In  r^ard  to  the  ratio  of  Normal  School  graduates  to  the  whole 
number  of  teachers,  during  the  past  five  years,  Yarmouth  county 
has  about  held  its  own,  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  1.6.  Shelbume  county 
has  in  the  same  respect  gone  steadily  backward.  In  1904  the  ratio  iu 
Shelbume  county  was  1  to  3,  whereas  in  1908  it  was  only  1  to  6.8. 

'  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  adverse 
criticism  of  the  Normal  School  and  its  work.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  Normal  School  cannot  make  a  good  teacher  out  of  one  who  has 
no  special  aptitude  for  the  work.  But,  other  things  being  equal, 
there  la  no  doubt  but  that  the  young  teacher  who  has  taken  the  course 
at  the  Normal  School,  makes  fewer  mistakes  and  has  better  methods 
than  her  less  favored  competitor. 

There  was  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  pbenological 
schedules  sent  in  by  the  teachers.  Considering  the  abundance  of 
material  for  incidental  nature-lessona  that  is  forced  upon  the  teacher 
day  by  day  through  the  compiling  of  these  schedules,  I  am  unable  to 
understand  the  general  lack  of  interest  taken  in  them..  I  fear  that 
there  are  still  some  teachers  who  do  not  understand  the  object  of 
nature-study  in  the  schools.  They  would  seem  to  regard  the  mere 
acquisition  of  scientific  facts  as  the  thing  to  be  aimed  after,  instead 
of  the  development  of  the  pupil's  power  of  making  observation  and 
experiment,  so  as  to  put  him  in  more  intelligent  touch  with  hia 
environment. 

Empire  and  Arbor  Days  were  more  generally  celf^tated  this  year 
than  in  1907.     There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of 
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the  result  of  tree  and  shrub  planting  on  the  school  groundi^,  a  number 
of  the  diildren  were  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds  about 
their  own  homes.  On  Empire  Day  the  four  Kempt  misoeflaneous 
schools  combined  together,  and  gave  aix  elaborate  patriotic  concert  iu 
the  new  West  Kempt  school-house. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  libraries  in  these  two  counties 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  very  marked.  The  total  value  in 
the  year  1904  was  alibut  $2,550,  and  1908  it  was  almost  $4,000.  In 
that  time  the  Rural  School  Library  Grants  to  the  teachers  have  more 
than  doubled.  In  the  year  1907  the  library  grants  paid  to  teachers 
in  these  two  counties,  were  equal  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince put  together.  These  libraries  are  active  institutions,  and  are 
doing  good  work  all  the  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  these 
two  counties,  who  were  studying  in  miscellaneous  schools  for  high 
adiool  certificates  of  Grades  X  and  XI,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
teachers : — 

County.        Grade  X.     Grade  XI. 

« 
Yarmouth 14  5 

Shelburne 23  3 

Sometimes  the  teachers  in  these  schools  have  every  grade  from  I 
to  XI,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  thorough  way  in  which  the  work  is 
done  is  remarkable.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  teaching  High  School  work  know  that  the  drilling  in 
science  at  least,  must  be  very  shallow.  But  the  worst  feature  of  the 
ease  is,  that  the  little  children  in  the  common  school  grades  become* 
neglected,  and  the  conscientious  teacher  ruins  her  health  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  work  impossibilities*  At  this  time  of  writing,  there  is  a 
young  teacher  fresh  from  the  B  class  at  Shelburne  Academy,  in  a 
school  less  than  ten  miles  from  Shelburne,  with  pupils  in  five  of  lie 
common  school  grades,  and  in  Grades  X  and  XI  preparing  for  next 
year's  Kigh  School  Examinations.  I  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
give  the  insipectors  the  right  to  say  whether  such  things  should  be 
attempted. 

Bott  the  manual  training  departments  of  the  TarmoulK 
public  schools  are  doing  excellenit  work.  I  judge  from  pereonal 
observation  and  from  conversation  with  Supervisor  Eempton  and 
other  residents  of  the  town.  Apart  altogether  from  Hie  great  value 
of  these  branches  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  would  be  hard 
to  overestimate  their  disciplinary  value,  particularly  that  of  the 
wood-working  department.  Every  article  or  model  made  by  tie  boys 
admits  of  a  great  degree  of  exactness,  and  a  single  mistake  in  any  of 
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the  Operations  involved  may  render  it  useless.  It  is  therefore  very 
obvious  that  a  four  years'  course  under  the  eye  of  a  careful  man  like 
Mr.  Grant  must  develop  in  the  boys  the  habits  6f  close  observation  and 
[lainstaking  accuracy.  I  had  been  told  that  the  boys  had  to  unlearn 
many  things  that  were  taught  them  in  the  manual  training  schools, 
but  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  informant  was  mistaken.  They  are 
tau^t  to  use  tools  correctly  and  in  their  proper  order ;  in  other  words, 
correct  work-shop  methods  are  followed  throughout. 

In  re^rd  to  the  actual  working  of  the  miscellaneous  rural  schools, 
which  constitute  the  lai^  majority  of  ttie  schools  of  this  division,  it 
seems  hard  to  speak  otiierwiae  than  tritely.  Some  achook  are  excel- 
lent, and  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one  teacher  to  make  them  better 
than  they  are.  '  There  are  a  few  very  bad  schools,  and  these  are" 
invariably  used  by  young,  inexperienced  teachers  to  practise  on.  They 
never  employ  the  same  teacher  two  years  in  succession.  In  a  few 
days  the  teacher  £nds  that  her  pupils  are  from  one  to  three  grades 
:ihead  of  where  they  shonld  be.  She  would  like  to  put  thwn  back 
where  ihey  belong,  but  being  merely  human,  she  not  only  does  not 
dare  to  do  thait,  but  actually  advances  them  a  grade  at  the  end  of  her 
year.  And  so  it  goes  on,  until  one  is  forced  to  &&k  what  the  children 
have  been  doing  eince'  they  b^an  to  go  to  school  a*  five  years  of  age. 
In  one  such  school  in  Yarmouth  county,  including  Qmde  VIII,  I 
could^not  find  a  pupil  who  could  get  the  correct  answer,  at  first  trial, 
to  a  problem  in  simple  subtraction.  If  trustees  would  only  realize 
that  the  difference  between  a  school  of  this  kind  and  a  good  one 
simply  means  the  difference  of  about  thirty  or  .forty  dollars  a  yearl 
But  I  may  remark  in  this  connection,  that  often  two  of  the  three 
trustees  are  men  whose  children  have  long  ago  left  school,  and  whose 
notions  of  economy  cause  them  to  shriak  from  tiie  payment  of  an 
additional  fifty  cents  a  year  echool-tax  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people's  children. 

It\had  full  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  School  Commiflsioners  for 
the  Districts  of  Yarmouthj  Argyle  and  Sbelbume.  At  Barrington 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  quorum. 

In  closing  this  report,  allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  staff  at  the 
Education  Office,  for  your  unfailing  courtesy  during  the  year. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

C.  Stahxbt  Bbuob. 
To  A.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.,  Li„D., 

Superintendent  of  Educaiion. 
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Division  No.  4.— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS. 

L.  S,  Morse,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — The  following  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  4,  for  the  year  ended  July  31?t,  1908,  is  respectfully 
submitted : — 

Reference  was  made  in  my  last  report  to  the  new  section  called 
Hastings,  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1907.  This  section,  as  stated  in  said  report,  was  formed  tX 
the  headquarter  of  the  milling  operation  of  the  Davison  Lumber 
*  Co.  in  Annapolis  county.  A  very  creditable  school-house  was  built 
and  furnished  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  of  school  architec- 
ture. The  school  was  opened  on  November  4th,  and  had  a  registered 
attendance  of  34.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  lumber  mai^et  tte 
company  has  teinporarily  ceased  milling  operations  at  Hastings,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  the  operatives  removed  from  the  sec- 
tion, leaving  a  very  small  school  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  no  school  in  this  section  during  the  ensuing 
year,  or  until  milling  operations  are  again  resumed  and  the  operatives 
return  to  the  section. 

A  new  section  was  formed  at  Lake  Jolly  in  the  District  of  Digby, 
in  May,  1907,  beyond  the  limits  of  any  existing  section.  A  very 
creditable  school-house  was  erected  at  once,  and  school  was  main- 
tained for  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  year. 

At  Tiverton,  Long  Island,  a  fine  new  building  of  modern  style 
with  four  large  well-lighted  rooms,  was  erected  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  properly  furnished.  School  opened  with  three 
teachers  in  March.-  Previously  two  teachers  only  had  been  empbyed 
in  this  section.  In  future  three  teachers  will  be  required  until  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  this  prosperous  village  necessitates  the 
employment  of  the  fourth. 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  licensed  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  To  meet  this  deficiency  fifteen  D  provisional  licenses  were 
issued  on  or  after  September  15th,  under  Regulation  114,  and  also 
four  "  permits  "  to  holders  of  Grade  X  certificates  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  on  condition  that  the  holders  of  such  permits  attend  the 
Normal  School  ^luring  the  second  half  of  the  year.  By  the  issue  of 
these  temporary  licenses  nearly  all  sections  that  required  schools  were 
supplied  with  teachers.  Eight  sections  only  were  without  schools 
during  the  year,  two  of  which  had  no  pupils  of  school  age ;  one  was 
preparing  to  build  a  new  school-house,  three  did. not  wish  to  have 
.schools,    and  two  very   small   schools   did  not   succeed  in  getting 


teachers.  A  few  of  the  pupils  in  some  of  these  sec 
school  part  of  the  jear  in  adjoining  sections.  But  few 
fore,  were  without  school  privileges  during  some  portit 

In  consequence  of  the'  continued  exoduE  of  experi       i 
to  the  Northwest,  the  status  of  the  schools   as  a  wh 
expected  to  be  raised.  -  A  larger  proportion  of  inexperi      i 
have  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  the  rural  schools.     It  i      \ 
however,  that  the  scholarship  of  those  who  begin  teach 
is  more  advanced  than  that  of  teachers  who  b^an  wt 
This  to  a  certain  extent  offsets  lack  of  experience.    "W 
caused  by  the  exodus  of  >  experienced  teachers  still  ct     i 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  the  return  of  at  least  three  c     i 
from  the  west,  all  of  whom  it  is  expected  will  be  emj 
division  during  the  coming  ye&x. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  schools  w^re  in  sessit 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  year.  This  was  one  more 
session  last  year,  and  was  the  largest  number  ever  in  e 
any  year  in  the  history-of  this  division.  The  average  ni  i 
■during  which  all  schools  were  in  session  was  200,  a  ren  i 
record  considering  the  fact  that  91  schools  only  wire  : 
-ihe  full  term  of  215  days. 

Fifty-six  inexperienced  new  teachers  took  ehaige 
this  division  this  year.  The  number  who  had  taught 
years  v/as  forty.  New  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  * 
work  (other  things  being  equal)  as  those  of  more  expe 
.not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  much  improvement  . 
as  a  whole  can  be  reported  in  \-ie\v  of  the  conditions  abi 

One  hundred  andeighteen  Normal  trained  teachers  w 
in  this  division  during  the  year,  being  forty-nine  per  ■ 
whole  number  engaged.     This  is  a  traditable  showing  ii 
fact  that  attendance  at  the  Normal  School  is  not  compul  i 

Ten  school  gardens  were  reported  in  this  division  th 
in  Annapolis  county  and  five  in  Digby  county.  The  ga 
dleton,  in  connection  with  the  Maodonald  Consolidated  ! 
ranked  as  best,  although  that  in  the  town  of  Digby  was 
size  and  excellece  to  be  ranked  also  as  superior.  The  1 1 
,  "\vere  comparatively  small  affairs,  but  useful  for  purposi 
tion.  "Window  gardens  in  a  number  of  other  schools  ii 
useful  purpose  as  well  as  for  ornamentation. 


/ 
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proper  in  this  connection  for  the  educational  authorities  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  making  the  recording  of  such  observations  compul- 
sory. The  work  to  be  performed  by  teachers  if  it  were  made  com- 
pulsory, would  be  very  little  more  than  they  are  expected  to  do  at 
present.  The  benefit  to  the  pupils  would  be  very  considerable,  and 
such  work  would  ensure  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  nature  than  many  of  the  pupils  are  now  receiving. 

The  Macdonald  Consolidated  School  at  Middleton  vras  efficiently 
taught  by  an  experienced  staff  of  teachers.  Six  departments  only 
are  now  required  for  common  and  high  school  work,  but  in  addition 
there  were  departments  of  Mechanic  Science  and  Domestic  Science, 
taught  respectively  by  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Bent  and  Miss  Elsie  'S. 
Hockin.  The  services  of  these  teachers  being  required  but  one-half 
of  each  day  in  their  special  departments,  they  being  also  experienced 
class  B  teachers,  were  employed  the  other  half  of  each  dny  in  teach- 
ing the  preparatory  department  of  the  common  schools.  A  depart- 
ment of  Mechanic  Science  in  connection  with  the  County  Academy 
at  Annapolis  Royal  was  well  taught  by  Mr.  A.  Boyd  Crowe. 

So  far  as  my  limited  knowledge  of  these  subjects  will  permit  me 
to  judge,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Mechanic  Science  and  Domes- 
tic Science  schools  above  mentioned  were  efficiently  taught  and 
conducted.  The  pupils  were  much  interested  in  these  departments 
of  study,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the  ins-truction  received, 
and  by  the  application  of  that  instruction  to  practical  work.  It  did 
not  interfq^e  with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  common  or  high 
school  studies,  and  it  tended  to  insure  more  regular  attendance  at 
school  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  these  special  studies.  These 
schools  are,  therefore,  in  my  judgment  a  decided  advant^^ge-  to  any 
section  which  can  meet  the  expense  of  installing  the  necessary  plant 
for  their  operation,  and  in  which  there  are  aUBufRcient  nimiber  of 
pupils  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 

Arbor  Day  was  more  or  less  appropriately  obser\'ed  in  most  of 
the  schools,  but  only  a  few  of  the  teachers  sent  in  written  reports  of 
the  exercises  of  the  day.  Empire  Day  also  received  attention  in 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  sphools. 

The  county  academies  at  Annapolis  Royal  and  at  Digby  were 
efficiently  taught  by  W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.  D.,  and  R.  F.  Morton,  B.  A., 
respectively.  At  Annapolis  Royal  the  large  attendance  of  high 
school  pupils  rendered  the  engagement  of  a  second  Class  A  teacher, 
and  to  fill  this  position  Miss  Mabel  E.  Bishop  was  employed  during 
the  first  half  vear,  and  Mr.  James  Bovle  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Both  of  these  proved  to  be  excellent  teachers.  Miss  Bishop 
resigned  her  position  at  the  end  of  the  half  year  in  consequence  of  a 
call  to  the  Northwest  which  proved  too  strong  for  her  to  resist. 
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High  school  work  ia  done  as  efficiently  and  to  as  great  an  extent 
ot  Middleton,  Lawrencetown,  Bridgetown  and  at  Bear  Itiver  as  at 
the  county  acadcmiea,  but  without  any  special  grant  from  the 
government.  At  Church  Point  alao  the  advanced  department  13  com- 
posed of  high  school  pupils  exclusively.  At  Paradiae,  Round  HiU, 
Weymouth,  Weymouth  Bridge,  Freeport  and  Westport,  the  advanced' 
departments  aro  composed  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  of  high  school 
pupils.  Most  of  the  other  graded  schoola,  and  aome  of  the  raiacel- 
laneous  schools,  have  pupils  in  the  high  school  grades. 

Schools  were  maintained  in  all  the  French  sections  in  thia  divi- 
sion. These  schools  were  in  a  creditable  state  of  efficiency  conaider- 
ing  the  fact  that  the  use  of  both  languages  is  necessary.  The  pupils 
were  making  as  good  progress  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Of 
late  years  the  educational  equipment  of  most  of  the  French  teachers 
baa  beffli  much  improved,  and  in  consequence  the  achools  under  their 
cha^e  are  making  better  progress.  In  the  matter  of  vocal  mueic 
some  of  theae  schoola  much  excel  anything  that  I  have  heard  in  the 
English  achools. 

In  the  matter  of  school  consolidation  but  little  progress  is  being 
mad«  in  this  division  at  present.  Three  consolidations-  now  exist 
which  have  been  made  during  my  regime.  In  the  centre  of  Long 
Island  two  weak  sections  were  consolidated  into  one  large  section  now 
called  Central  Grove.  The  next  in  order  was  at  Bear  River,  where 
the  old  sections  of  Bridgeport  in  Annapolis  county  and  Ilillsbnrgh 
in  Bigby  county  were  united.  This  consolidationj  now  called  Bear 
River  section,  maintains  a  graded  school  of  six  departments — one  of 
the  most  efficient  achools  in  this  division.  The  next  consolidation 
was  at  Middleton,  which  was  accotiipiisbed  by  the  aid  of  the  Sir 
William  Mac^onald  Fund.  Two  other  consolidations  were  made  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Clare,  but  so  strong  an  opposition 
developed  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  on  appeal  declined 
to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Board.  The  consolidation  of  Allen  River 
and  Leqiiille  sections  with  Annapolis  Royal  would  be  very  desir- 
able if  it  could  be  accomplisbed.  The  opposition,  however,  on  the 
part  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  is  too  strong  at  present  to  be 
easily  overcome.  Two  other  consolidations  might  be  made  by  unit- 
ing two  negro  sections  with  sections  adjoining.  This,  while  deeirable 
in  some  respects,  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  and  repugnant  to  the 
people  of  said  adjoining  sections. 

Last  autumn  I  was  tJdiged  to  go  to  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
at  Montreal  to  undergo  an  operation  which  detained  me  at  that 
institution  for  six  weeks,  but  which  resulted  in  complete  restoration 
to  health.  The  weakness  resulting  from  aaid  operation  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  inspect  any  schools  before  Ohriatmaa.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  BUi^on's  order  not  to  expose  myself  unnecessarily 
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during  the  winter^  I  inspected  thirty-five  schools  only  doiin^ 
January,  February  and  March.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
as  many  schools  were  visited  as  could  readily  be  reached  in  that  time. 
The  schools  which  were  not  inspected  during  the  year  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  charge  of  teachers  of  previous  experience.  Ie 
this  connection  permit  me  to  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
i?eadiness  with  which  permission  was  granted  me  to  leave  my  division 
for  the  purpose  above  stated,  and  for  your  injunction  so  kindly  laid 
upon  me  not  to  expose  myself  during  the  winter. 

•  A  very  successful  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  this 
Inspectorial  Division  was  held  at  Bridgetown  on  the  16th  and  16th 
days  of  April.  There  was  an  attendance  pf  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  The  teachers  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
which  were  of  a  very  practical  nature.  The  interest  was  sustained 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  meetings.  All  present  returned 
to  their  schools  feeling  that  they  had  been  benefited.  All  regretted 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Education  could  not  be  present  They 
were  much  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Hall  and  Prof.  Harlow  of  the  Normal 
School  in  attendance.  These  gentlemen  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  meetings  by  their  timely  and  helpful  aid  in  the  discussions 
following  the  lessons  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
which  were  on  the  following  subjects: — 

1.  Bulbs ;  a  Lesson  to  Grades  I  and  II— Miss  E.  B.  Moore. 

2.  A  Reading  Lesson  to  Grade  II — ^Miss  Winifred  Moses. 

3.  Domestic  Science — ^Miss  E.  M.  Hockin. 

4.  Morality  in  the  Public  Schools ;  Is  the  Teacher  Responsible  for 

Immorality? — Miss  E.  R.  Wotton. 

5.  Language  and  Nature  Study;  a  Lesson  to  Grade  III — ^Miss 

Irene  C.  Balcom. 

6.  Leather ;  a  Lesson  to  Grade  VI — ^Miss  M.  F.  FitzRandol^. 

7.  An  Illustrative  Talk  on  Teaching  Writing  to  Grades  I  and  II 

— Miss  C.  S.  Whitman. 

8.  The  Rural  School  of  Thirty  Years  Ago— Mr.  G.  B.  McGill. 

"9.    Those   Rules   of   Syntax   Really  Valuable  in   Correcting  our 
Speech — Mr.  A.  B.  Morrison. 

10.  Th'e  Relation  of  Mechanic  Science  to  the  Public  School — ^Mr. 

R.  W.  Bent. 

11.  The  Area  of  the  Circle;  a  Lesson  to  Grade  VQI — ^Miss  L.  M. 

Sutherland. 

12.  A  Bit  of  Nature  Study;  a  Lesson  to  Grade  IX — ^Mr.  B.  S. 

Banks. 

13.  The  Study  of  History  in  the  Common  Sdiools — ^Mr.  E.  T. 

Parker. 

As  the  programme  was  so  full  an^d  so  practical,  it  was  thoo^t 
best^  in  the  absence  of  the  Superintesidenit  of  Education  (who  was 
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attending  tbe  Cun:J>erland  Coimty  Inatitote),  to  devc 
session  to  tlie  regular  work  of  the  Institute  instead  of 
ing  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  For  the  acoomm 
public  who  might  wieh  to  attend,  Uhe  evening  session  ^v 
spacious  vestry  of  the  Baptist  (diurdi,  which  was  kindl; 
disposal  for  the  evening. 

The  statistical  tables  compiled  from  the  Annual 
also  the  report  on  sections  without  schools,  have  been 
office  for  publication  in  your  Annual  Eeport. 

In  presenting  this  brief  annual  report  for  your  co 
I  have  the  honor  to.  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  sei 
L. 
To  A.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.,  Ll.D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  5.— KINGS  AND  HANTS 

C.  W.  RoscoE,  M,  A.,  Inspector. 

SiH, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  cons    I 
following  report  of  the  schools  in  Inspectorial  Divisio: 
the  year  eaded  July,  1908. 

Three  schools  for  Mechanic  Science  and  three  f 
Science  have  been  in  operation  during  the  year.  In  ^  ' 
Manual  Training  building  and  plant  of  Horton  Collegia  i 
are  rented,  and  the  teacher,  Mr.  Lee  N.  Seaman,  ia  eng 
tain  days  each  week  to  teach  the  boys  of  the  town  school. 
<>lant,  and  t««cher  of  Domestic  Science  in  Acadia  Sem 
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poses,"  "  Where  Found,  etc.,"  are  made  the  basis  of  oral  lessons. 
Following  this,  compositions  are  required  embodying  the  substance 
of  the  lessons  given. 

In  the  same  way  appropriate  lessons  are  given  to  the  girls,  so 
that  the  courses  pursued  may  be  understood.  The  discipline  received 
in  this  way  is  very  valuable,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tion. I  had  expected  to  have  such  schools  as  Hantsport,  Berwick, 
and  Canning  fall  into  line  and  establish  Manual  Training  schools 
before  this.    The  first  two  have  some  tools  and  a  work-bench. 


No  school  gardens  worthy  the  name  are  reported.  In  many 
schools  plants  are  cultivated,  and  in  some  cases  small  beds  are  dug 
up  with  the  spade  on  the  school  grounds,  and  seeds  are  planted  in 
them.  When  they  spring  up  and  are  growing,  they  are  made  to 
contribute  to  the  interest  in  the  nature  lessons  given. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  schools  and  teachers  as  I  wish 
to  report  them : — 

SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY. 

•    •    • 

No. 
Schools. 

Tea< 

1 
1 

fo. 
ihera. 

p^iis     *''*"'^ 

Hants 

Kines 

126 
127 

36 

42 

4456 
4661 

536232 

525373 

*^*    o^ 

278 
275 

Total  1908 

253 
255 

9117 

1061605 

"     1907 

9333     ;     991538 



Increase     

3 

•    ■        ■   •    ■    *   • 

70067 

Decrease 

2 

216     ' 

TEACHER 

3. 

COUNTY. 

A 

4 
4 

B. 

. 

25 

42 

c. 

69 

70 

ISfl 

D. 

Prov. 

Male. 

6 

11 

17 
'14 

Female. 

130 
131 

Total. 

Hants 

Kinsrs 

35 
23 

58 
65 

3 
3 

6 
11 

142 

i^ 

278 

Total  1 908 

8  '  fi7 

261 

"      1907 

8 

75  .  nfii 

261       275 

23 

•       •       ■       • 

3 

Increase 

1 

3 

•       »        •       • 

Decrease 

....         u 

7 

5 

_^ 
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I  have  to  report  six  sections  in  Kings  county  without  schools  for 
uny  part  of  the  year.  Three  of  these,  West  Halls^Harbor,  Pereanx 
Mountain  and  White  Waters,  failed  to  get  teachers  because  they  were 
only  half-hearted  in  lie  matter,  and  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  salary 
teachers  a^ed.  Chipman  Brook  lost  its  school-house  by  fire  during 
the  previous  term,  and  iwfe  not  yet  rrf>uilt.  All  four  of  these  seotions 
are  expected  to  build  and  hafve  sciiool  next  year.  North  River  and 
Dalhouflie  Eoad  cwuid  not  get  t^ujhers ;  the  latter  may  be  claased  as 
epecially  poor,  and  may  be  brought  under  the  new  r^ulation, 

Hants  county  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  teachers  for  all 
its  schools. 

Schools  have  been  maintained  during  the  year  with  a  good  deal 
of  regularity.  The  number  of  schools  in  session  for  200  days  was 
212 ;  and  the  number  in  session  the  full  term,  215  days,  was  97 ;  and 
the-  average  time  for  all  the  schools  was  203  days.  This  shows  that 
all  the  schools  were  kept  open  about  as  long  as  could  be  expected. 

Thirty-four  schools,  representing  96  departments,  were  graded. 
Lower  Gasperenu  was  graded  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  Can- 
ning and  Kentville  added  one  department  each  to  their  schools. 
Windsor  has  discontinued  one  oveiflow  grade,  and  Avondale  has  gone 
back  to  be  a  miscellaneous  school.  The  graded  schools  prepare  most 
of  the  candidates  for  the  high  sdiool  examinations.  ' 

In  some  cases  it  seems  necessary  to  shut  out  high  school  pupils 
from  the  miscellaneous  schools,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  attention 
to  the  common  school  grades.  When  the  high  school  grades  are  kept 
up  the  temptation  is  to  give  nn  undue  share  of  time  to  them,  to  the 
disadvaptage  of  the  lower  grades.  Some  sections  pay  a  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  sending  high  school  pupils  to  an  adjoining  graded  school. 
Hants  Border,  in  Kimgs  county,  does  this,  utilizing  the  Hantsport 
school.  The  former,  thus  relieved,  does  much  better  work  than  it 
otherwise  could.  It  seems  only  fair  that  the  sections  relieved  should 
pay  the  tuition  fees  for  these  pupils.  They  have  now  the  privilege 
of  attending  .the  county  academy  frbo,  but  cannot  always  afford  to 
pay  the  incidental  expenses.     The  refusal  to  provide  for  these  srades 
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section.  Tlie  new  teachers  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School 
have  done  pretty  good  work.  Those  who  have  taught  without  any 
training  were  not  expected  to  do  much,  md  when  they  failed  did  not 
disappoint  me.  The  experienced  ones  have  done  their  usual  excel- 
lent work.  While  they  learn  to  do  by  doing,  they  learn  it  much 
quicker  when  they  are  trained  by  those  who  know  how. 

One  huaidred  and  seventeen  held  Normal  School  diplomat  A* 
a  class  they  did  much  better  work  than  those  who  ha,d  not  attended 
the  training  school.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  new  teachers 
should  be  compelled  to  atteiid  the  Normal  School. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  differed  so  little  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  in  detail.  The 
trustees  of  graded  schools  engage  their  teachers  more  with  4e 
expectation  of  retaining  their  services  for  a  period  of  years  if  they 
prove  satisfactory,  than  is  the  case  with  the  miscellaneous  schools. 
This  plan  ought  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  schools.  Teachers  should 
be  led  to  expect  an  increase  in  salary  as  the  result  of  successful  woik 

Calisthenic  drill  is  taught  and  practiced  to  some  extent  in  many 
of  the  schools.  Teachers  do  not  all  teach  the  same  exercisesw  They 
follow  principally  what  they  have  seen  taught  at  the  Normal  School 
Some  teach  a  few  exercises  at  the  beginniiig  which  they  practice  two 
or  three  times  each  day  during  the  term,  and  do  much  good  thereby. 
They  do  not  do  enough  to  bring  into  full  play  all  the  muscles  needing 
exercise  to  develop  the  health  and  graceful  poise  of  the  body  in  walk- 
ing, standing,  ard  moving.  I  think  the  work  should  be  extended  and 
a  uniform  method  used  in  all  the  schools.  I  see  no  objection  to 
military  drill  where  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  teacher  can 
find  time  for  it.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  a  new,  simple  and  cheap 
syllabus  of  exercises  has  been  prescribed. 

Trustees  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  length  and  time  of  holding 
the  summer  vacation.  Some  regard  it  as  too  long  and  others  as  too 
short.  The  country  schools  prefer  a  short  vacation,  and  their  views 
are  met  by  allowing  them  to  teach  a  part  of  the  prescribed  vacation 
and  close  their  schools  in  mid-winter.  Some  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  the'  new  regulation,  and  opened  school  the  first  of 
August. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  r^ard  to  the  new  regulations 
for  the  provincial  high  school  examination.  All  the  candidates  of 
Grades  XI  and  XII  approved  of  the  time,  two  hours,  for  each  paper, 
and  generally  regarded  the  change  as  an  improvement.  Most  of  them 
wrote  the  full  time.  A  fair  percentage  of  Grades  IX  and  X  wrote 
the  full  two  hours;  some,  however,  did  not  hold  out  to  the  end.  I 
think  as  soon  as  they  become  accustomed  to  the  regulation?  they  will 
be  well  liked.     It  is  possible,  however,  in  choosing  six  out  of  eight 
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subjects  that  some  of  the  most  important  may  be  omitted  and  licenBea 
received  b;  some  of  those  who  cannot  teach  the  omitted  subjects.  . 

School-houses  are  occasionally  lost  by  fire,  but  seldom  are  they 
insured.  To  insure  the  school-house  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  made 
one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  grants.  When  a  house  is'  burned  in 
a  "  poor  section,"  the  school  is  usually  closed  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  for  a  long  time  the  section  has  to  struggle  to  pay  for  th«  new 
house.  The  township  of  Comwallia  in  Kings  county,  has  a  fund 
under  control  of  die  district  board  from  which  very  needy  sections 
are  helped  in  case  of  emergency.  From  this  fund  the  Board  voted 
$200.00  to  aid  Chipman  Brook  in  building  a  new  school-house,  to 
replace  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  over  a  year  ago,  and  at  the  same 
time  passed  a  strong  resolution  in  respect  to  insuring  school-houses. 

From  this  fund  was  granted  $25.00  each  to  thirteen  poor  sections 
to  enable  them  to  improve  their  schools,  on  the  condition  tbat  they 
collect  and  spend  on  their  own  school  a  sum  equal  to  50c.  per  $100 
on  the  property  of  the  aeeticHL 

There  is  also  a  School  Land  Fund  of  Horton  Township  in  Kings 
county,  and  Newport  Township  in  Hants  county.  This  is  disbursed 
equally  among  the  schools  by  trustees  appointed  by  the  municipal 
councils.  It  lessens  the  sectiumal  rate  by  so  much,  and  does  not  do 
as  much  good  as  if  given  conditionally  upon  what  the  section  is 
willing  to  do  for  itself. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  expenditure  for  schools  in  the 
counti^  of  Hants  and  Kings,  for  the  year  just  ended.  It  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Provincial  Grant,  $23,626.94;  Municipal  Grant, 
$15,107.65,  and  Sectional  Tax,  $54,269.  Total,  $93,003.49.  This 
includes  $780  paid  annuitants. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  loss  by  death  of 
Mr.  William  J.  Shields,  principal  of  Hantsport  high  school.  His 
work  was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  school  board,  to  his  pupils  and 
to  myself.  He  was  a  man  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  all  classes 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  identified  himself  with  every  movement 
that  tended  to  the  betterment  of  the  community.  Temperance  found 
a  warm  advocate  in  him.  He  was  a  Sunday  school  superintendent 
and  an  active  church  worker.  He  will  be  missed  as  a  teacher,  as  a 
citizen,  and  as  a  Christian  gentleman. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

COLIW   W.    RoBOOB. 

To  A.  H.  MacKat,  Esq.,  Li-.D., 

Superintendeni  of  Education. 
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The  total  nuntber  of  teachers  holding  C  and  D  licenses  was  147, 
or  84  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  their  total  annual  salaries  for  tfre 
past  eight  years  were  aa  follows : 

Yw.  a  Mate. 

1901 : .  $233.37 

1902  224.00 

1903  233.68 

1904 247.57 

1905  254.35 

1906  244.44 

1907 258.23 

1908  256.50 

On  ftcconnt  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  regularly  licensed  teachers, 


C.  Tenule. 

D.  Male. 

D.  Female. 

$220.90 

1168.30 

$156.52 

212.40 

165.04 

165.50 

209.05 

178.15 

163.32 

229.83 

173.71 

183.40 

229.66 

184.49 

174.29 

231.06 

195.84 

172.91 

224.78 

194.88 

174.17 

239.68 

191.00 

189.00 
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The  total  number  of  pupils  doing  high  school  work  were  as  ! 

follows :  * 

K 

ix'       X      XI    xn        ; 

Antigonish  county    171         102         56        52 

Guysboro  county 156  62         26         2 

Totals 326         164         82        54 

The  literary  and  mathematical  work  carried  on  in  the  high  school 
grades  is  usually  fairly  well  done,  but  on  account  of  tmpreparedness 
and  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  and  the  fewness 
and  poor  equipment  of  laboratories,  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  usually  classed  under  the  head 
of  science.  The  teaching  of  geography  has  been  much  vitalized  in 
many  schools  by  the  introduction  of  the  sand-table  and  other  aids, 
which  we  owe  very  largely  to  our  Normal  Institute,  and  to  the  col- 
lateral study  of  modem  texts  on  the  subject 

History  is  perseveringly,  if  not  profitably,  taught.  Except  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  of  our  best  teachers  the  history  lesson  is  merely  a  test 
of  the  pupil's  application  and  memory. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  drawing,  particularly  on  its  mathe- 
matical side ;  and  we  owe  not  a  little  of  this  improvement  to  the  excel- 
lent text  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  Principal  Morton  of  the  Halifax 
Academy. 

In  the  common  school  grades,  I  have  to  report  that  very  good 
work  is  done  in  the  great  majority  of  schools,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  three  R'a — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  For  several  years 
now  I  have  given  much  attention,  in  my  visitation,  to  these  subjects. 
I  have  always  conducted  the  most  of  the  lessons  myself,  and  indicated 
to  the  teacher,  by  precept  as  well  as  by  example,  the  methods  which, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  followed  in  imparting  knowledge  and 
instruction  in  these  important  subjects.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  during  my  school  visitation,  for  the  next  year  or  two,  to  lie 
systematic  teaching  of  language,  drawing  and  nature  lessons. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  good  results  can  be  attained  only  by 
steadily  pursuing  an  indicated  course  of  work  in  any  subject  whose 
teaching  is  either  difficult  or  distasteful  to  the  teacher. 

The  unquestionable  progress  made  in  our  common  schools  during 
recent  years  is  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  tie  three  Normal  Institutes,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  the  six  eastern  counties  took  part.  In  a  former  report  I 
took  occasion  to  point  out  that  sc«ne  substantial  official '  recognition 
might  properly  Ibe  made  to  the  young  teachers  who  attend  these 
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InstituteSj  and  wh^  find  it  difficult  to  take  ihe  regular  Normal  School 
course,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Buch  a  successful  educationist  bs 
Inspector  Campbell  of  Truro,  has  expressed  a  similar  opinion  in  bis 
r^rt  for  last  year. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  full  attendance  at  even  the  one-week  Insti- 
tute might,  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  a  D  Jieenae,  or  for  a  provi- 
sional D,  and  under  certain  conditions,  be  accepted  as  a  safe  and 
sufficient  equivalent  for  tlie  present  "  (Bird  rank  M.  P.  Q." 

The  work  done  at  these  Institutes  as  copducted  in  the  past  oould 
easily  be  supplemented,  in  the  afternoons  and  evenings,  by  lectures 
or  practical  talks  by  competent  jiersons  on  the  main  features  of  the 
school  law,  on  the  proper  keeping  of  the  school  register  and  the  correct 
filling  in  of  school  returns,  and  on  hygiene  and  temperance.  Can- 
didates wishing  to  secure  third  rank  M,  P.  Q.  pass,  or  even  to  advance 
from  third  rank  to  second,  might  be  asked  to  make  careful  notes  on 
all  the  exercises  of  the  Institute,  and  on  the  character  of  these  notes, 
as  found  satisfactory  or  otherwise,  should  depend  the  candidate's 
claim  to  a  pass  M.  P.  Q.  certificate.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
Teaching  and  School  Management,  a  bright,  apt,  ambitious  student 
would  benefit  more  by  seeing  a  class,  i'n  any  given  subject,  taught 
well,  even  if  only  once,  than  he  would  by  reading  on  the  subject  for 
months. 

The  progressive  town  of  Canso,  already  occupying  a  foremost 
position  in  educational  work,  succeeded  in  getting  a  nautical  school, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dominion  Government,  added  to  its 
system,  during  tlie  year  under  review.  The  Principal  of  the  High 
School  of  the  town,  Mr.  McLeod,  is  instructor.  With  an  enrolment 
of  about  one  hundred  pupils,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  with 
a  complete  equipment  of  the  best  and  most  modern  instruments, 
supplied  by  the  government,  its  success  can  no  more  be  doubted  then 
its  usefulness. 

The  position  of  Canso  marks  it  out  as  a  place  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  maritime  history  of  our  country.  It  lies  far 
out  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  being  almost  the  moat  eastern  point 
of  the  North  Anserican  Continent  It  is,  and  has  been,  since  its  first 
settlement,  one  of  the  best  fishing  stations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  now  the  centre  of  a  large  fishing  industry,  which  is  being 
rapidly  developed,  'Its  hardy  sons  follow  the  sea  in  some  capacity. 
With  admirable  foresight,  the  Canao  School  Board,  le>d  by  its  chair- 
maO;  W.  E.  Brown,  Esq.,  b^an  an  agitation  for  a  school  in  whioh 
the  hardy  young  seamen  of  Canso  could  receive  the  technical  train- 
ing and  knowledge  that  would  fit  them  for  good  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions in  the  merchant-service  of  the  country.     The  efforts  thus  put 
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forward  were  ably  seconded  by  the  federal  representative  of  Ike 
county  with  the  gratifying  results  above  stated. 

In  conclusion^  I  beg  to  thank  yourself  and  your  assistants  for 
the  prompt  and  courteous  attention  invariably  extended  to  me  in  all 
my  business  relations  with  the  Education  Office. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

'  Your  obedient  servant^ 

A.   G.   MACDOISrALD. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll-D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 


Division  No.  7.— SOUTH  INVERNESS  AND  RICHMOND. 

M.  J.  T  Macneil,  B.  a.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  report  on  the  schools  of  Division 
No.  7,  for  the  school  year  ended  31st  July,  last. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  note  a  marked  diminution  in  the  nam- 
ber  of  closed  schools  in  the  district  of  South  Inverness  from  that  of 
the  previous  year.  In  last  year's  report  the  number  given  was  23, 
this  time  it  is  13. 

On  making  an  analysis  of  these  13  sections,  I  find  that  the  fol- 
lowing four  were  either  actually  building  or  preparing  to  build  new 
school  houses,  viz.,  No.  12,  Dumbarton ;  No.  41,  Centennial;  No.  46, 
North  West  Arm,  and  No.  47,  Duff.  In  two  of  these  cases  operations 
were  postponed  or  retarded  by  reason  of  unsettled  sites.  No.  19, 
Little  Mabou ;  No.  34,  Mull  River ;  No.  36,  Rankin  ;  No.  36,  Lans- 
downe ;  No.  39,  Dennistown,  and  No.  59,  Ashtield,  seemed  imable  to 
secure  teachers  or  to  be  able  to  support  schools  under  present  rates 
of  salaries.  Indeed,  I  fail  to  understand  how  it  was  ever  expected  to 
maintain  schools  in  some  of  th<»m  :  in  Rankin  section,  for  instance, 
with  the  excellent  schools  of  Mabou  Village  on  the  one  hand  and 
Hillsboro  on  the  other,  either  of  which  is  scarcely  two  miles  distant 
from  its  own  school  house,  if  not  really  less.  Why  was  such  a  sec* 
tion  ever  created  ?  The  same  might  almost  be  said  of  Lansdowne, 
with  respect  to  its  neighboring  sections.  The  others  named,  though 
weak,  arc  more  isolated,  and  therefore  have  bettet*  claims  to  existence. 
As  for  the  remaining  three,  No.  33,  Scotch  Hill ;  No.  45,  Rear  Long 
Point,  and  No.  56,  Skye  Mountain,  they  are  to  me.  terra  incognita, 
having  had  no  schools  in  operation  since  my  connection  with  the 
district.  One  only  of  these  three  reported  holding  an  annual  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  sum  of  $60  was  voted  for  the  support  of  a  school 


If  there  are  any  cbildreo  in  them,  the  prospect  of  having  them 
educated  looks  dark  indeed.  I  purpose  during  the  current  year 
making  full  enquiry  into  their  position,  condition  and  eircums^ncea 

Of  the  m  sections  in  question  three  have  been  without  Echool 
for  one  yeiir,  and  six  for  two  years. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  SouUi 
Inverness  Board  of  School  Commissioners  recommending  that  here- 
after any  section  failing,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Special  Aid  to 
Poor  Sections,  to  maintain  a  school  for  two  consecutive  years,  should 
lose  its  autonomy  and  be  annexed  to,  or  partitioned  amongst,  the 
most  convenient  sections  adjoining. 

Two  unions  of  sections  were  effected  at  the  same  meeting  of  said 
Board,  viz.,  Judson  with  Melrose  and  Gillis  Cove  with  Alba, — the  * 
unions  to  g»  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year. 

The  diminution  in  the  number  of  closed  schools  in  this  district  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  efforts  of  the  special  commission 
appointed  by  the  Oiuncilof  Public  Instruction  to  enquire  into  the  sub- 
ject, to  arouse  the  interest  of  •  the  people  in  school  matters,  and  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  remedying  the  evil.  The  energy  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  brought  to  this  work 
are  satisfying  evidence  that  no  mistake  was  made  in  the  personnel  of 
the  commission. 

The  number  of  sections  without  school  in  Bichniond  County  was 
8,  as  compared  with  6  the  year  before. 

Excepting  in  the  cases  of  No.  7,  Lochside,  and  No^  53,  Aberdeen,  I 
know  of  no  other  reason  for  the  failure  to  have  school  than  the 
inability  lo  secure  a  teacher,  or  unwillingness  to  pay  the  salary 
demanded.  In  the  case  of  Lochaide,  the  small  number  of  children 
renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  school.  In  Aberdeen,  the  children 
o£  those  who  were  the  main  support  of  the  school  have  outgrown  its 
usefulnes.'s  to  them,  and  thus  a  little  school  that  has  accomplished 
excellent  work  in  its  brief  existence  has  probably  gone  down  for 
good,  and  its  annexation  to  the  adjoining  sections  would  probably  be 
welcome  by  most  of  its  ratepayers,  if  not  by  its  promoters. 

Janvrin's  Island,  No.  3,  has  children  in  plenty,  and  means  are  not 
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Louisdale  school  house  is  too  far  away  ;  tuid  the  Lonisdale  people, 
naturally,  are  not  disponed  to  move  a  large,  substantial  and  well  bailt 
school  house  to  a  central  site  tor  the  pnrpoae  of  forcing  benefits  upoo 
unappreciative  and  unwilling  neighbors.  So,  unless  some  practical 
scheme  of  union  can  be  devised,  it  is  out  of  the  questiou  for  Gnad 
Digue  to  maintain  any  kind  of  a  school  continuously;  whereas,  if 
united,  there  would  be  ample  material  for  a  good  two-department 
graded  school. 

The  remaining  four,  No.  33,  Oban;  No.  50,  Peter's  Mountain; 
No.  54,  Loch  liomond.  and  No.  56,  Cape  Breton,  otter  no  special 
reason  for  being  closed  beyond  the  alleged  impossibility  to  secure  a 
t«acher. 

One  only  of  these  8  sections,  viz..  Gape  Breton,  was  without  school 
for  two  consecutive  years.  Hie  other  7  were  vacant  for  one  year  only. 

With  the  iuctease  in  the  number  of  schools  in  operation.  South 
luverness  shows  an  increase  in  enrolment  from  2020  to  2334, — 311 
As  this  would  give  an  inerage  of  uearly  4.5  to  the  7  additional  schools, 
the  increased  enrolment  evidently  cannot  be  credited  to  these  alone, 
but  also,  in  part,  to  a  general  increa.se  over  the  reduced  attendance  of 
the  previous  year  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  raised  from 
1003.3  in  1907  to  U70.5,— an  increa.se  of  167.2. 


In  Richmond,  with  2  schools  less  in  operation,  the  enrolment  was 
diniiniahed  by  22,  via ,  from  27 1 2  in.  ia07  to  2690.  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  from  1416.1  to  1364,5, — a  decrease  of  51.6. 

The  amount  of  money  voted  by  the  sections,  for  school  purposes, 
as  reported  by  those  holding  anuual  meetings,  as  compaied  with  last 
year,  was  as  follows  i 

South  Inverness. 

1908 $10632  SllS-S 

1907 10981  1770 

Decrease 1349  $617 

Richmond. 

1908 J10903  $  912 

1907 11300  1153 

Decrease S397  J241 

New  school  .luses  were  found  occupied  for  the  first  term  at 
Hillsdale,  Glencoe  and  Mill  Brook.  The  first  named  occupies  a  poor 
site  on    the   edge   of   the    highway,  has   no   interior   finish,  and  is 


furnished  with  thp  most  primitive  of  seaU  and  desks,  coasieting  of 
rude  benches  and  boards  e:ttending  along  the  two  side  walls.  The 
second  occupies  a  healthy  and  roomy  site,  is  partially  finished  inside 
and  furnished  with  desks  of  domestic  manufacture  which,  while 
passable,  are  not  as  comfortable  or  as  durable  as  the  factory-made 
article.  Mill  Brook  school  house  in  also  well  situated,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  above  the  avei-age  rural  scbool  building  when  finished  and 
properly  furnished. 

A  new  building,  which  should  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
report,  is  the  one  at  Portage,  near  Whycocomagh,  built  in  1905.  It 
is  an  unusually  spacioi^s  school  house  for  a  rural  section,  and  com- 
pares well  ih  plan  and  finish  with  the  best  in  the  district.  The  desks 
are  of  the  best  quality  and  most  modem  pattern.  8uch  a  school 
building  certainly  speaks  well  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of 
the  sectiou. 

One  or  two  otherH  in  course  of  erection  will  claim  attention  in 
some  future  report.  There  are  others  in  contemplation  where  oper- 
ations are  retarded,  as  already  hinted,  by  unfortunate  dissensions 
among  the  ratepayers  of  which  you  have  been  kept  fully  informed. 

There  are  no  new  buildings  to  report  in  the  county  of  Richmond, 
but  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  way  of  interior 
finishing  and  better  furniture.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
the  school  buildings  of  this  county  are  perhaps  as  good  aa  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  people  permit,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
equipment  and  some  of  the  other  adjuncts  are  still  far  from  the 
requirements,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  a  proper  public  senti- 
ment ia  these  matters.  If  teachers  were  more  insistent  upon  their 
rights  and  pointed  out  to  the  trustees  more  persistently  than  they 
generally  do  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  great  deal  more  could  be 
effected . 

The  number,  class  and  sex  of  the  teachers  employed,  as  compared 
with  those  of  last  year,  were  as  follows : — 

A, 

South  Inverness,  1908  ....  1 

1907 1 

Richmond,  1908 2 

1907 .....  1 


B. 

c. 

D. 

Halo. 

FemalB.  ToW. 

5 

22 

4» 

1« 

65         71 

8 

14 

38 

12 

49       61 

7 

31 

;a 

2il 

44       73 

6 

26 

40 

28 

15       73 
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point :  One  of  our  leading  and  best  teacliers  in  the  person  of  E  B. 
Smith,  M.  A.,  for  five  years  principal  of  the  Inverness  Academy,  left 
the  Province  during  the  term  to  accept  a  liaore  lucrative  position 
in  Saskatchewan.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Smith  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
staff  of  the  district. 

An  equally  serious  loss  was  suffered  by  the  teaching  staff  of 
Richmond  County  when  W.  A.  Macdonald,  B.  A.,  retired  from  the 
principalship  of  the  Academy  at  St.  Peter's,  which  he  had  so  capably 
and  successfully  filled  for  two  years.  After  nine  years  of  successful 
work  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Macdonald  quits  it  to  prepare  for  the  more 
promising  profession  of  law.     And  so  they  go  ! 

The  difference  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  different  classes  of 
teachers,  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  is  scarcely  appreciable, 
and  jnay  be  described  as  merely  fluctuating, — one  class  averaging  a 
few  dollars  more,  another  a  few  dollars  less,  owing  to  circumstances 
of  a  more  or  less  accidental  character.  An  isolated  case  of  an  unusu- 
ally high  salary  here,  or  an  abnormally  low  one  there,  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  actual  disturbance  in  the  average. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  Inverness 
Academy  (Port  Hood)  from  36  in  1907  to  25,  graded  as  follows: 
IX,  8  ;  X,  15 ;  and  XI,  2,  and  making  an  average  of  only  16.5.  A 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  competition  created  by  rising 
high  schools  in  the  northern  district.  ' 

Richmond  County  Academy  more  than  held  its  own  with  an  en- 
rolment of  34  students,  as  compared  with  31  the  year  before ;  making 
an  average  attendance  of  30.1.  The  numbers  m  the  different  grades 
were,  IX,  7  ;  X,  10,  and  XI,  17. 

The  number  of  high  school  students  in  all  the  schools  of  ^South 
Inverness  was  163,  being  an  increase  of  18,  and  graded  as  follows: 
IX.  99 ;  X,  42,  and  XI,  22. 

In  Richmond  the  total  number  was  167;  being  17  more  than 
last  year,  and  graded  thus  :     IX,  103  ;  X,  48,  and  XI,  16. 

On  the  whole,  the  character  of  the  work  being  done  was  found 
satisfactory,  and  I  feel  justified  in  reporting  that  substantial,  if  slow, 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the 
division. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  J.  T,  Macneil. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  E    .,  Ll.  D., 

thperintendent  of  Education. 
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Division  No.  8.— NORTH  INVEENESS  AND  VICTOEIA. 

James  MacKinnon,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  schools 
of  Inspectorial  Division  No.  8,  for  the  term  ended  July,  1908  : — 

The  number  of  organized  sectibns  in  the  division  for  the  year 
was  133 — 64  in  Victoria  and  69  in  North  Inverness. 

Id  North  Inverness  the  number  of  sections  was  decreased  by 
unions  refeared  to  in  my  last  report,  while  one  new  section — ^Pol- 
let's  Cove — was  created  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  where 
a  Government  school  never  existed  before. 

The  number  of  vacant  schools  in  North  Inverness  during  the 
year  was  10,  as  compared  with  16  last  year.  The  yearly  statistics 
will  show  il  vacant  schools,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  one 
school  made  no  returns.  Four  of  these  sections  have  secured 
teachers  for  the  ensuing  year,  two  have  been  absorbed  by  union 
with  other  sections,  and  two  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
to  warrant  keeping  a  school  open. 

There  were  59  schools  in  operation  in  North  Invemees  during 
the  year,  employing  a  total  of  69  regular  teachers  and  five  substi- 
tutes. 

The  teachers  employed  were  classified  as  follows : — 

B.        C.       D.     Male.  Female. 

1908    13        26        33        35        39 

1907    6        27        32        33        32 

There  was  an  increase  of  nine  in  the  number  of  Normal  trained 
teachers,  which  were  30  in  all,  and  comprised  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  total  number  employed. 

Twelve  new  teachers  were  employed,  most  of  whom  had  no 
training  whatever  and  held  only  temporary  Ucenses.  Thirty-nine 
teachers  were  new  to  the  sections,  leaving  only  twenty -three  who 
continued  in  the  same  section  as  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2946,  an  increase  of  73  over 
laai.  -ufKr  ■  nnd  the  tntal  dava  attendance.  290.12.9 
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By  unions  and  the  re-arrangement  of  boundaries,  tbe  following 
important  change  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  sections  in 
North  Inverness  during  the  year : 

The  old  ''  Chapel  "  section  was  joined  to  Hay's  River  section, 
which  change  greatly  strengthened  the  latter  section,  and  will,  I 
think,  ensure  a  permanent  school  for  the  future. 

At  Brook  Village,  two  sections — Miller  and  Mount  Young- 
were  united  to  form  one  section.  The  school-house  in  Miller  sec- 
tion is  to  be  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  new  section  or  a  new  one 
built  in  a  convenient  place,  so  that  here,  also,  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  some  improvement  in  educational  conditions. 

At  Dunvegan,  McLellan*s  Mountain  section,  which  for  years 
had  been  without  a  school,  was  joined  to  Broad  Cove  Marsh  section, 
of  which  section  it  originally  formed  a  part. 

At  South  Lake  Ainslie,  three  sections — Ainslie  Glen,  Argyle, 
and  part  of  Upper  East  Lake — were  united  to  form  one  section. 
Two  of  these  sections  have  been  vacant  for  a  number  of  years  and 
all  three  were  without  school  during  the  past  term.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  change  will  enable  them  to  have  a  good  school  in  future. 

In  Victoria  county,  54  out  of  the  64  organized  sections  had 
school  during  some  part  of  the  year,  leaving  10  sections  without 
school  for  the  whole  term.  Of  these  vacant  sections,  six  were  with- 
out school  during  the  term  1906-07,  and  some  of  them  had  no 
school  for  years,  but  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  six  out  of  the  ten 
have  secured  teachers  for  the  ensuing  term. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  62  in  all,  classified  as 
follows : — 

A.       B.       C.       D.     Male.  Female. 

1908    1        2        18        41        14        48 

1907    1        4        25        24        16        38 

There  was  a  decrease  of  two  in  the  number  of  Normal  trained 
teachers,  there  being  only  10  employed  as  compared  with  12  in 
1907. 

Sixteen  new  teachers  were  employed  and  35  others  were  new 
to  the  sections  where  they  were  engaged,  making  a  total  change  of 
51  teachers.  The  frequent  changing  of  teachers,  and  the  employ- 
m^ent  of  so  few  Normal  School  graduates,  are  much  to  be  deplore^i 
as  they  must  necessarily  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  ch^xacter  of  the 
work  done  in  the  schools.    Trustees  and  ratepayers  should  be  held 
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partly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  as  they  make  no  special 
effort  to  retain  their  teachers,  neither  do  they  seem  to  appreciate 
those  with  Normal  training  sufficiently  to  offer  them  better  salaries 
than  they  pay  to  the  inexperienced.  Besides  this,  many  of  our  teach- 
ers are  using  the  profession  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  Tocations, 
and  for  the  short  time  they  are  with  us  do  not  consider  it  worth 
while  to  take  a  Normal  School  Course. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  wa,s  1834  as  compared  with  1854 
in  1907.  The  aggregate  days  attendance  wa&  176,341 ,  a  decrease  of 
14,990  from  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in  attendance  was 
due  largely  to  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  in  many  of  the 
sections  during  the  term 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  unite  sections  in  Victoria  County 
during  the  year,  as  the  work  of  consolidation  in  that  district  is 
pretty  well  done.  The  Kempt  Head  Consolidated  School,  the  only 
one  in  the  county  where  the  conveyance  of  children  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  section,  has  so  far  proved  a  success.  In  this  section, 
children  living  from  2^  to  4  miles  from  school  were  conveyed,  and 
their  average  daily  attendance  was  higher  than  that  of-those  near 
at  hand. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  done  in  High  School  grades  in  the 
division  during  the  year  with  that  of  1907,  shows  an  increase,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


y«r. 

IX.        X, 

XI. 

Total 

1908    ... 

77        37 

18 

132 

1907    ... 

67        41 

North  Inverness. 

15 

123 

Year. 

IX.        -X. 

XI. 

Tot«I, 

1908    .... 

135        27 

5 

167 

1907    .... 

104        16 

— 

120 

,^\^     h^^    K^^n 
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The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  school  returns,  shows 
the  amount  of  money  voted  for  school  purposes  by  sections  having 
school  in  operation  : — 

North  Inverness. 

Year.                                         Total  amonnt  Portioa  for 

voted.  huildiDg,  &c. 

1908    $12,017.00  $3,452.00 

1907    9,253.00  1,406.00 


Increase    $2,764.00  $2,046.00 


Victoria. 

Year.                                          Total  amount  Portioa  for 

voted.  building,  &c, 

1908    .$11,759.00  $2,640.00 

1907    8,690.00  1,242.00 


Increase   $3,069.00  $1,398.00 

The  large  increases  noted  above  are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  few  schools  did  not  report  the  amounts  voted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  1907. 

Summer  Schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Home  Mission  Board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  in  operation  in  the  following  sec- 
tions :  Hay*s  Eiver,  North  Highlands,  Lewis  Mountain,  Upper 
Baddeck,  and  Pollers  Cove.  Through  the  generosity  of  that 
organizat^pn  the<*e  sections  were  enabled  to  hire  college  studehts 
for  the  summer  months,  who  rendered  services  of  a  superior  order 
in  return  for  which  they  received  salaries  equal  to  about  seven  dol- 
lars per  week  and  board.  The  Department  of  Education  cannot  but 
feel  grateful  for  what  has  been  done  by  the  church  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  experiment  has  proved  satisfactory  enough 
to  the  H.  M.  Board  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  good  work. 

• 

Very  few  of  the  schools  in  this  division  are  large  enough  to  sup- 
port a  Mechanic  or  Domestic  Science  department,  and  as  a  result 
nothing  has  been  done  so  far  in  that  line.  Eural  Science  has  also 
received  scant  attention ,  there  being  nothing  to  show  beyond  a  few 
feeble  attempts  at  gardening,  the  success  of  which  is  doubtful,  and 
the  educational  value  practically  nil.  The  parents  and  trustees 
offer  no  encouragement,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  money  even  to  fence 
the  school  grounds  or  put  them  in  any  condition  .for  cultivation,  the 
result  being  that  a  teacher  who  is  disposed  to  take  up  the  work 
finds  himself  hopelessly  handicapped  at  the  very  beginning. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Municipal  Fund  was  not  raised  to 
50c.  per  capita  as  was  hoped  for  last  year.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  a  number  of  sections  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  all 
school  rates  could  be  collected  through  municipal  assessment.  It 
is  true  that  section  99  of  the  Education  Act  makes  this  possible  in 
some  cases.  There  are  circumstances,  however,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  section,  as  for  instance : — 

(1)  It  does  not  become  operative  until  after  September  20th, 
and  at  that  late  date  it  would  be  diflicult  to  get  teachers  even  if  the 
money  were  provided. 

(2)  The  majority  of  the  sections  vote  fair  sums  of  money  for 
school  purposes,  which,  it  collected,  would  ensure  an  average  salary 
for  the  teacher  and  thus  they  are  put  beyond  the  reach  of  section 
99.  But  the  trouble  is  that  a  great  part  of  this  money  is  never  col- 
lected. In  some  cases  the  trustees  in  their  efforts  to  practice 
economy,  get  only  a  cheap  teacher  or  none  at  all,  and  then  assess 
barely  as  much  money  as  the  circufnstances  require.  In  other  cases 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  collecting  rates,  especially  from 
those  not  interested  in  the  school,  and  often  to  avoid  a  law-suit 
based  on  some  technicality,  or  to  prevent  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbor. 
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The  grand  total  days  attendance  made   by  the  enrolled  pupils  ' 

was  803,971.  These  figures  indicate  a  much  more  regular  attendance 
at  school  for  the  division  than  during  the  previous  year,  when  the 
attendance  was  715,503. 

Of  the  registered  pupils  5,602  were  enrolled  in  the  common 
school  grades,  and  867  in  the  high  school  grades.  In  grade  IX 
there  were  517  enrolled;  in  grade  X,  186;  grade  XI,  128;  and 
grade  XII.  36. 

The  valuation  of  all  property  in  school  sections  increased  from 
$6:341,725  in  1907  to  97,198,559  in  1908;  and  the  value  of  all 
school  property,  from  8188,536  to  8202,036.  The  total  vote  by  all 
school  sections  for  school  purposes  was  851,138,  being  an  increase  of 
83,740  over  the  previous  year.  This  increase  indicates  a  large  sum 
espeaded  on  the  salaries  of  teachers  as  well  as  other  necessary 
improvements,  I 

The   salaries   paid    to   teachers    while   showing   a   considerable  l 

improvement,  were  nevertheless  inadequate,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping  i 

with  the  increased  cost  of  living.     The  unwise  practice  of  engaging  . 

the  teacher  whose  application  is  accompanied  with  the  smallest 
salary   consideration    without   reference    to   experience   or    ability,  I 

still  obtains  in  the  majority  of  schools  sections.     I  am  glad  to  state,  ■   ] 

however,  that  in  a  number  of  sections  the  trustees  are  willing  to 
engage  those  teachers  only,  who  are  recommended  by  the  inspector  \ 

or  who  are  personally  known  to  themselves  as  successful  in  school 
ivork. 

Tor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  division  full  returns  of 
Collectors'  EoUs  have  been  received,  from  which  the  following  facta  , 

have  been  gleaned  : 

The  average  rate  of  assessment  in  the  county  of  Pictou  for  all 
school  purposes,  including  Poor  Sections,  was  77  cents  in  every  $100 
of  valuation.  The  average  for  the  ordinary  sections  was  73  cents 
in  the  8100.  The  average  for  the  Poor  Sections  alone  was  $1.03. 
Even  with  the  extra  aid  which  the  law  allows,  the  Poor  Sections 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  school  privileges,  to  tax 
bhemselves  to  the  extent  of  30  cents  in  the  8100  more  than  the 
ordinary  sections. 

Schools  in  Domestic  Science  were  conducted  during  the  year  in 
New   Qlagow,  Pictou,  and  Stellarton.     These  schools  are  becoming  i 

more   and   more    popular.     Having  passed  the   experimental  stage,  f 

they  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  department  of  our 
e<]ucational  system.  Indeed,  from  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
V70rk  done,  these  schools  have  become  a  necessity  rather  than  a  fad.  ' 

Czistruction  was  given  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  laundry  work,  a 
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the  results  attained  were  highly  satisfactory.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  New  Glagow  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Annie  £. 
Redmond,  a  young  lady  of  ability,  well  qualified  for  the  work,  and 
deservedly  popular.  The  schools  in  Pictou  and  Stellarton  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  conducted  by  Mrs.  Bertha  Putnam,  who 
gives  three  days  in  the  week  to  Pictou  and  two  days  to  Stellarton 
In  this  work  Mrs.  Putnam  has  had  marked  success,  and  has  won 
the  esteem  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  been  connected  with  her 
work. 

New  Glasgow  has  the  only  school  in  this*  division  which  cod- 
tinaes  to  provide  instruction  for  the  boys  in  Mechanic  Science. 
The  school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Clark,  who  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  department,  as  his  engagement  here  for  a  second 
term  testities.  For  a  number  of  years  Pictou  also  maintained  ft 
department  in  Mechanic  Science ;  but  the  school  was  discontinued  in 
1907,  and  in  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  reasons  for  the  action  of  the 
School  Board  in  closing  the  school  were  made  public. 

During  tlie  term  just  closed  the  Seed  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Clark,  presented, 
through  the  Education  Office,  to  every  section  in  this  division  having 
a  school  library,  a  copy  of  a  new  and  interesting  work  entitled 
"  Farm  Weeds."  The  book  is  fitted  to  afford  much  valuable  help  to 
farmers  and  gardeners,  and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  in  the  school 
sections  which  have  received  a  copy.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
department  has  since  announced  a  further  distribution  of  the  work 
to  the  more  deserving  of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  division. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  author,  Mr.  James  Croil,  of  Montreal, 
six  copies  of  his  recent  publication,  "  Steam  Navigation,"  have  been 
received  and  distributed  to  the  more  deserving  of  the  school  libraries 
of  the  county. 

The  standard  of  teachinff  iu  this  division  remains  about  the  same 
as  noted  in  former  reports.  Too  many  teachers  regard  their  work 
as  a  mere  routine,  with  the  performance  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
satisfied.  Many,  however,  are  rendering  an  excellent  service,  doing 
their  work  with  faithfulness  and  success,  and  making  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  which  will  remain  and  influence  their 
future  lives  for  good. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  L.  Armstrong. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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Divisiox  No.  10.— CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

I.  C.  Chaig,  M.  a.,  Inifpectm: 

Sir, — To  you  a  gratifying  feature  of  this  report  must  bo  the 
snnouncemeot  that  an  increase  is  shown  in  nearly  every  column  of 
the  statistical  tables  submitted  herewith.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
often  to  apeak  of  the  progress  in  this  large  and  populous  county,  but 
never  before  have  I  been  able  to  present  so  good  a  showing.  The 
number  of  schools  in  session,  the  registration,  the  attendance,  the 
higher  claas  of  teachers  employed  and  better  salaries  paid,  mark  an 
advance. 

Some  difficulty  was  e.iperienced  early  in  the  year  in  securing 
teachers,  but  the  publicity  given  to  the  fact  in  the  press  of  the 
province  brought  aid.  By  the  close  of  the  year  school  was  in 
session  in  every  section  where  it  could  be  afforded  or  was  needed. 
In  all.  aix  only  were  vacant.  These  were  Fox  Harbor,  Salt  Springs 
StationandClairmont  in  the  district  of  Cumberland  ;  Sugar  Hill,  New 
Yarmouth  and  Cap^,  d'Or  in  the  di.^trict  of  ParrHboro. 

Of  these  Fox  Harbor  and  Salt  Springs  Station  only  were  in  need 
of  school  and  this  was  not  pressing,  due  to  the  fact  that  schools  in 
neighbouring  sections  were  accessible  to  the  majority  temporarily 
deprived  of  school  at  home. 

At  Fox  Harbor  the  old  school  house  had  been  condemned  in  1907. 
While  erecting  another  to  supersede  it  the  section  registering  sixteen 
children,  most  of  whom  were  very  young,  decided  to  close  the  school 
for  one  year  while  building.  The  new  house  built  on  the  design 
of  Rural  School  House  No.  1,  as  given  in  the  Manual  of  School  Law, 
is  a  model  of  neatness,  and  will  certainly  prove  a.  comfort  to  the. 
children  in  attendance,  and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  section  which 
erected  it.  The  valuation  of  tiie  section  is  Ijld.OOO.  No  interruption 
of  school  work  may  be  expected  here  again  for  years. 

Salt  Springs  Station,  one  of  the  sections  mentioned  in  my  last 
report  where  consolidation  should  be  applied  to  give  the  young 
people  their  due,  failed,  through  negligence  to  keep  a  school.  The 
valuation  of  property  is  87,000.  The  school  liouae  is  very  dilapidated. 
There  are  eighteen  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  the 
section.  A  few  of  these  did  attend  Glenville  the  neighbouring  .whool 
section.  Rumors  of  possible  incorporation  with  the  latter  has 
spurred  it  to  maintain  a  school  for  the  current  year. 
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renovated  it,  half  of  Clairmont  was  annexed  to  it  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  When  a  sit«  can  he  agreed 
upon  the  other  half  will  be  incorporated  into  Valley  Road  Through 
this  act  of  the  commissioners  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  one  section 
less  in  Cumberland  than  last  year. 

Cape  d'Or  created  a  section  three  years  ago  with  some  distrust 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  course,  is  deserted.  A  company  formed  for 
taking  the  native  copper  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  trap  rock  of  this 
promontory,  established  a  mining  camp  here,  and  in  consequence 
quite  a  community  sprung  up  around  it.  Its  existence  was 
ephemeral.  Fortunately  no  building  designed  for  a  school  room  was 
erected,  and  there  is  no  loss  in  this  way.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whole  property  will  revert  to  Advocate  section,  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

Gilberts  Mt.  and  New  Yarmouth,  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
Cobequids,  may  be  said  to  be  deserted,  as  there  are  no  children  in 
either  section.  In  the  district  in  its  entirety  there  were  not  more 
than  fifteen  children  beyond  the  pale  of  school  privileges  in  a  school- 
going  population  of  9,285,  a  fact  reflecting  the  interest  manifested  in 
education  in  Cumberland. 

At  Westchester  Lake,  Westchester  Mt.,  and  Killarney,  where 
schools  had  not  been  for  years,  teachers  were  employed,  and  at  the  time 
of  my  inspection  I  found  a  good  attendance.  Provision  was  made  at 
the  last  annual  school  meeting  for  their  continuance  if  the  services 
of  teachers  can  be  procured. 

The  present  term  opened  with  fifty  rooms  empty.  Three  weeks 
later  there  were  still  forty,  when  I  was  forced  to  ask  you  to  issue 
Provisional  Licenses.  Every  section  had  reported  in  June  from 
the  annual  school  meeting  that  more  liberal  amounts  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  payment  of  teachers  salaries,  but  notwithstanding 
the  better  stipends  ofiered,  in  many  cases  the  increase  being 
fifty  per  cent.,  no  regularly  licensed  teachers  were  forthcoming  to 
fill  the  gaps.  Continual  importuning  of  boards  of  trustees  for 
assistance  could  not  be  withstood,  hence  this  unprecedented  demand 
for  permits  to  teach. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  number  of  candidates  for 
certificates  and  licenses  is  becotning  less  for  they  are  more,  but  there 
is  a  constant  drainage  on  the  profession  from  the  Canadian  West  and 
the  cities  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  where  Nova  Scotia 
teachers'  services  are  at  a  premium.  This  is  most  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Normal  School  graduates,  who 
seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  prizes.  In  the  years  prior  to  1900 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  bore  Normal  School  diplomas. 
Since  then  this  class  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  until  but  thirty- 
nine  per  cent,  are  now  classed. 
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I  do  not  apprebend  that  the  trouble  experienced  last  year  or  this 
is  prejudicai  to  education  but  rather  advaniageoua  Id  this  1 1 1 
the  province  there  has  been  a  sudden  awakening  to  the  necesBty  o 
providing  more  liberally  for  education.  The  public  realize  that  if 
the  youth  of  the  land  shall  have  educational  facilities,  more  has  to  be 
given  for  it.  A  better  wage  will  mean  a  better  class  o£  teachers 
and  a  more  stable  profession. 

The  direct  expense  to  the  county  for  the  maintenance  of  nclfools 
was  $52,463  or  63  cents  on  $100  of  valuation  of  property. 
Cost  per  pupil,  S5.69.  Admittedly  this  is  small  in  comparison  with 
a  similar  division  in  Manitoba  where  the  general  school  tax  is  $1.33 
on  the  $100  and  the  district  tax  $1.11,  both  of  which  are  direct. 

The  attendance  in  1907-08  was  1,082,717  days 
"  1906-07     "        994.570     ■■ 

Increase .' 88,147     ■' 

The  boys  in  attendance,  4663;  the  girls,  4545  ;  up  to  the  sixth 
grade  the  attendance  of  the  boys  is  in  excess;  from  that  to  the 
twelfth  the  girls'  is  greater  than  the  boys'.  When  the  high  school  is 
reached  there  are  two  girls  to  one  boy  in  attendance.  From  this 
the  only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  girls  generally  receive  a 
more  liberal  education  than  their  brothers. 

The  falling  of)  in  the  male  attendance  is  most  marked  in  mining 
centres  where  lads  too  young  get  employment  in  the  collieries. 
Repeatedly  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  immaturity  of  boys, 
dust  begrimed,  on  their  return  from  daily  toil.  There  are  pertinent 
reasons  why  some  restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  employment 
of  such  labor,  if  for  no  other  than  humanity's  sake. 

Id  all  grades  of  teachers  a  marked  improvement  is  noticeaUe 
in  the  salaries.  This,  as  before  stated,  may  be  expected  to  continue. 
The  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  teachers  has  enforced  a  liber- 
ality quite  unexpected. 

The  average  salary  of  all  is  given  in  this  table. 

A.  K  C.  D. 

Males $1017  50    $558  33     8411  00    322  20 

Females..      ..  595  00       350  53       267   75     192  04 

The  advocates  of  the  Mechanic  and  Domestic  Science  have 
repeatedly  presented  the  claims  of  these  two  subjects  to  the  towns 
of  this  division,  yet  there  is  not  one  within  its  bounds.  The  indiffer- 
ence of  Amherst  and  Oxford  to  the  latter  may  be  in  the  fact  that 
they  both  are  preeminently  manufacturing  townd,  where  every  boy, 
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diIcctioD8  without  special  aids.     Springhill  as  a  mining  centre  eleets 
to  have  special  schools  in  the  craft  of  mining. 

In  school  gardens'  nothing  pretentious  has  been  attempted. 
Twelve  teachers,  with  a  natural  bent  for '  the  nature  work,  made  a 
creditable  showing  in  planting  one.  Their  discouragement  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  they  seldom  see  the  harvest.  If  the  teacher  has  not 
removed  to  some  other  field  of  labor,  the  neglect  during  vacation 
ends  the  enthusiasm  begotten  in  the  spring.  Boards  of  trustees  have 
yet  to  learn  how  beneficant  an  influence  might  be  exerted  on  farm 
life  by  a  little  encouragement  to  a  teacher,  in  this  direction. 
Nothwithstanding  the  financial  aid  offered  for  care  of  such  plots 
during  teachers'  absence,  no  board  has*  yet  taken  advantage  of  it 

The  teachers,  too,  generally  have  a  disposition  to  shirk  the 
holding  of  the  annual  public  examinations.  All  kinds  of  excuses 
are  given  for  the  omission  of  this  im*portant  function,  the  chief  of 
which  is  pre-occupancy  of  time  by  more  important  work.  To  some, 
special  preparation  of  a  theatrical  character  intended  to  obscure  the 
real  work  of  the  school  room  is  distasteful.  Well  it  may  be ;  bat 
there  should  be  an  honest  efiTort  put  forth  at  least  once  or  twice 
a  year,  to  give  parents  deeply  interested  in  the  teachers  duties 
a  special  opportunity  to  see  the  real  work  of  the  school  room 
as  it  is  performed  daily.  If  examination  day  suggests  horrors 
call  it  by  another  name,  say  *  Parents  Day,'  and  invite  parents 
often.  It  is  a  privilege  that  every  father  and  mother  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying.  Few  do  their  duty  without 
teachers  taking  the  first  step.  Teachers  owe  it  to  themselves  as 
a  profession  to  prove  that  they  have  more  than  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  their  school ;  to  the  public  to  demonstrate  that  they  have  some 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  those  under  their  tuition  and  training. 
Such  mutual  consideration  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  parent  would 
contribute  much  to  improve  the  sentiment  for  a  sounder  education  in 
every  community. 

The  Annual  Institute  for  this  division  was  held  in  Pugwash  on 
April  1 4th  and  two  succeeding  days.  The  attendance  was  good. 
The  issue  warranted  the  efforts  put  forth  by  those  who  contributed 
to  the  program.  A  report  by  the  Secretary  appears  in  another  part 
of  this  volume. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Ikglis  C.  Craig. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL  D. 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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for  many  years  school  had  been  running  only  during  short  and 
widely  separated  periods.  The  section  was  extended  a  mile  or  more 
towards  Christmas  Island  and  Benacadie,  and  at  the  other  extrem- 
ity four,  or  five  families  were  left  off  and  joined  to  Amaguadeez. 
The  school,  formerly  in  the  woods  and  remote  from  all  the  houses 
except  two,  was  removed  to  a  central  point  in  a  settled  locality 
where  several  roads  meet.  The  changes  will,  I  think,  prove  bene- 
ficial all  round.  A  teacher  ha»  been  employed  and  school  is  now 
open.  The  Board  at  the  salne 'meeting  separated  Baleine  and  Little 
Lorraine  sections  which  had  been  united  in  1906.  While  this  mav 
look  like  a  backward  step  it  was  really  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  existing.  In  so  far  as  distance 
was  concerned,  the  union  was  all  rigl^i,  and  it  would  probably  have 
been  workable  but  for  the  evil  interference  of  a  number  of  malicious 
busybodies  who  so  wrought  upon  the  natural  prejudices  and 
peculiarities  of  the  people  of  Baleine  that  it  became  utterly  useless 
to  endeavour  to  get  them  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  sensible  manner. 
Thus  far  this  latest  move  of  the  Board  has  proven  v/ise.  New 
schools  were  built  in  both  sections,  and  both  are  now  in  operation. 
.  There  always  was. a  school  open  at  Little  Lorraine.  Bat  in  Baleine 
no  school  had  existed  for  a  long  time. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  vacant  sections,  not  already  specially 
referred  to,  are  financially  so  weak  or  so  remotely  situated  that  it  is 
really  impossible  for  them  to  keep  schools  open  every  year.  Many 
of  them  manage  to  employ  a  teacher  every  second  year  or  so.  After 
giving  the  matter  careful  consideration,  I  find  that  in  about  nine 
sections  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  see  schools  going  at  all  so  long  as 
present  conditions  obtain.  Three  of  these  are  not  very  ill  off,  how- 
ever. Some  of  the  children  at  Ben  Eoin  attend  the  East  Bay 
school ;  those  at  Mira  Boad  the  Sydney  schools ;  and  some  at  least 
"of  those  at  False  Bay  Beach  go  to  South  Head.  But  the  other  six 
sections,  Rear  of  Beaver's  Cove,  Forest,  Kennington  Cove,  Hunt- 
ington's Mountain,  Kilkenny  Lake,  and  Glengarry,  are  so  far  from 
schools  in  operation  that  the  children  cannot  attend  school  at  all 
without  being  sent  away  from  home.  In  these  six  sections  there 
are  in  all  thirty-six  children  of  school  age. 

Among  the  sections  in  which  school  is  regularly  maintained 
some  improvements  are  to  be  noted.  In  Sydney  the  number  of 
departments  w-as  increased  by  one,  in  Glace  Bay  by  three,  in 
Dominion  by  two,  and  in  Sydney  Mines  by  one.  The  statistics  of 
next  term  will  show  a  much  greater  increase  in  this  regard  in  the 
two  sections  first  named.  A  new  school  of  two  departments  was 
completed  and  used  for  the  first  time  during  the  term  in  the  Book- 
dale  District  of  Sydney.  Among  the  urgent  needs  of  this  city  is  a 
new  Academy  building,  the  old  building  being  uow  quite  inadequate 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  attendance.     This  matter  is  now 
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being  vigorously  pushed  forward  by  the  School  Board  and  the 
citizens  generally.  A  marked  step  in  advance  was  taken  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  in  the  employment  of  a  supervisor  who  can 
give  all  his  attention  to  overlooking  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
ascertaining  the  requirements  of  the  different  schools  and  depart- 
ments. This  step  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  good  one.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  having 
secured  for  this  position  tiie  services  of  so  prominent  an  educationist 
and  so  experienced  a  teacher  as  Mr.  C.  L.  Moore. 

A  description  of  the  new  school  at  Glace  Bay  opened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term,  appeared  in  last  year's  report.  In  this  build- 
ing eight  departments  have  been  in  operation.  At  Little  Pond, 
where  the  attendance  has  been  rapidly  growing  for  some  years,  it 
became  entirely  too  great  for  a  single  teacher,  and  a  second  depart- 
ment has  been  made  ready  for  occupation.  Other  sections  in  which 
schools  have  been  built  since  last  year  are  Union  and  Brickyard. 

In  this  division  there  are  four  Mechanic  Science  schools — at 
Sydney,  Glace  Bay,  North  Sydney,  and  Sydney  Mines.  The  first 
was  started  in  January,  1903,  the  third  and  fourth  a  month  later, 
and  the  second  in  the  September  preceding.  That  at  Glace  Bay* 
was  closed  during  the  past  term  for  want  of  a  teacher,  I  am  told.  A 
Domestic  Science  school  has  been  in  operation  at  Sydney  for  two 
years,  and  one  has  lately  been  opened  in  Glace  Bay.  Following 
are  the  principal  general  statistics  for  such  of  these  schools  as  were 
open  during  the  last  term  : — 

Section  School 

Sydney Mechanic  Science  . 

Sydney - . . .  Domestic  Science  . 

North  Sydney . .  Mechanic  Science  . 
Sydney  Mines . .  Mechanic  Science  . 

The  Sydney  schools  were  in  session  38  weeks,  those  at  Sydney 
Mines  and  North  Sydney  40  and  42  weeks  respectively.  In  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  results  in  these  schools  have  been 
all  that  their  advocates  could  reasonably  claim  for  them.  It  is 
diflficult  to  calculate  aright  the  mental  advantages  derived  by 
students  from  these  courses.  They  are  no  doubt  thereby  consider- 
ably assisted  in  developing  a  just  regard  for  accuracy,  neatness, 
order,  and  correct  observation,  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in 
ordinary  school  work  and  in  the  pursuits  they  may  follow  in  after 
life.  Besides  that,  the  change  of  work  is  very  valuable  from  a 
recreative  point  of  view.  Though  those  who  take  the  science 
courses  are  absent  from  the  class  room  several  hours  a  week,  this 
does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  hinder  them  from  keeping  pace  with 
12 
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pupils  who  give  all  their  time  to  the  ordinary  school  work.  Again 
it  has  been  found  that  among  pupils  who  go  in  for  mechanical 
occupations  after  leaving  school,  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  prcTious 
course  in  Mechanic  Science  are  very  apparent.  Whether  this  be 
one  of  the  proper  aims  of  such  a  course  or  not  it  would  appear  to  the 
ordinary  mind  that  in  industrial  communities  such  a  result  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

I  was  successful  in  getting  schools  opened  in  only  five  sections 
during  the  vacation  just  closed — Eear  of  Ball's  Creek,  Macadam's 
Lake,  Eskasoni,  Brack's  Brook,  and  Amaguadeez.  Our  country 
people  are  very  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  held  out 
to  the\n.  Many  of  them  seem  to  think  that  if  their  children  were 
unable  to  pick  strawberries  in  July  or  run  about  the  hay  fields  in 
August,  some  extraordinary  financial  loss  would  be  entailed.  It 
would  soom  that  quite  a  number  of  teachers  are  available  every 
spring,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  them  will  find  work  for 
the  summer  in  our  rural  schools  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  M.  Phblan. 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education, 


Division  No.  12.— COLCHESTER    COUNTY. 

W.  E.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  Inspectorial 
Division  No.  12  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1908. 

There  were  employed  in  this  division  172  teachers  as  follows:— 
Class  A,  5 ;  Class  B,  37 ;  Class  C,  75 ;  Class  D,  55. 

Number  of  Normal  trained  teachers   71 

Number  of  teachers  without  Normal  training 101 

Trained  teachers  in  charge  of  miscellaneous  schools 21 

T^ntrained  teachers  in  charge  of  miscellaneous  schools  8/ 

Or  84  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  purely  rural  schools  of  this 
county  were  without  special  training  of  any  kind.  Of  these,  31 
were  teaching  their  first  term. 
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s,n  end  to  garden  study  and  work,  and  by  the  re-opening  of  school 
what  was  a  beautiful  spot  at  the  beginning  of  holidays  was  not  much 
credit  to  the  school.  If  the  garden  grants  were  withheld  until  the 
<end  of  October,  trustees  would  take  more  interest  during  the  sum- 
mer holidays  in  seeing  that  the  gardens  were  properly  cared  for. 
There  seems  to  me  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  school 
garden  in  connection  with  every  rural  school.  Even  a  poor  garden 
is  of  some  educational  value.  The  most  indolent  child  does  not  care 
to  have  his  plot  the  poorest  in  the  garden ,  while  the  more  ambitious 
take  special  interest  in  their  plots,  and  from  the  care  and  cultivation 
of  them  they  derive  a  large  amount  of  good.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  a  garden  might  be  required  as  part  of  the  equipment  of 
all  rural  schools  classified  for  *'  B  "  teachers. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  District  Board  of  North  Colchester,  a 
resolution  was  passed  urging  upon  all  trustees  to  enlarge  their 
school  grounds  to  at  least  an  acre,  and  to  encourage  teachers  to 
interest  their  pupils  in  garden  plots,  and  in  planting  and  caring  for 
trees. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  classes  are  being  con- 
ducted at  Truro  along  the  lines  on  which  these  departments  were 
established  some  years  ago,  but  so  far  the  work  has  not  been  under- 
taken elsewhere  in  the  county. 

During  the  year  Normal  Institutes  were  held  at  Great  Village, 
Tatamagouche  and  Stewiacke.  Beginning  as  soon  as  the  schools 
opened,  I  visited  the  schools  in  each  district,  particularly  those  in 
charge  of  inexperienced  teachers,  and  having  found  where  they 
most  needed  help,  I  called  an  Institute  at  each  centre  in  turn,  and 
with  the  aid  of  our  best  teachers  gave  a  series  of  lessons  in  drawing, 
nature  study,  music,  reading,  etc.  Later  I  paid  a  second  visit  to 
those  schools,  overtaking  such  as  were  not  reached  on  my  first  visit. 
In  this  way  I  was  able  to  make  one  visit  to  every  school  in  the 
county,  and  a  second  visit  to  a  large  number.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  Institutes  were  productive  of  a  large  amount  of 
good.  I  should  like  to  see  provisions  made  for  bringing  together  in 
each  district  early  in  the  year  all  teachers  without  professional 
training,  and  requiring  them  to  spend  at  least  a  week  in  practical 
teaching  under  proper  direction.  Many  of  these  inexperienced 
girls  have  ability,  and  if  given  some  help  when  first  starting  out, 
they  would  become  satisfactory  teachers. 

Eegarding  the  teaching  of  the  different  subjects,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  specialize.  Each  teacher  teaches  best  what  she  knows 
best,  often  neglecting  those  subjects  in  which  she  is  not  well 
grounded.  Music,  Drawing,  Nature  Study  especially,  do  not 
receive  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands.     I  have 
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found  a  very  marked  willingness  on  the  part  of  trueteea  to  pay 
better  salaries,  provided  only  they  can  get  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  teacher  they  are  getting  will  give  satief action ,  bo  that  in  this 
district  at  least  the  matter  of  increased  salaries  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  teachers  themselves. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HALIFAX,  1907-08. 


1.— EEPORT    OF    THE    CHAIKMAN    OF    SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONERS. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc,  Ll.D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  Halifax  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Annual  Report,  including 
that  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools,  with  the  financial  statements. 

Expenditure. 

Probably  the  most  important  subject  to  which  1  can  refer  at 
the  present  time  is  that  of  expenditure.  While  we  know  what  our 
schools  are  doing,  yet  there  is  naturally  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  expenditure,  which  seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing  each 
year.  I  might  say  here  that  the  greatest  possible  care  has  been 
exercised  during  the  past  year  to  keep  our  expenditure  within 
limits,  yet  without  interfering  with  the  legitimate  progiTSB  of  our 
schools.  While  we  consider  our  schools  are  our  verv  best  assets, 
yet  we  realize  we  are  entrusted  with  public  funds,  and  have  been 
as  careful  of  the  expenditure  of  such  monies  as  the  interests  of  the 
public  would  admit.  We  must  not  forget  that  as  our  city  increases 
in  population  the  attendance  at  our  schools  will  increase,  and  the 
expense  must  always  rise  in  proportion  to  attendance  and  modern 
demands.  Our  expenditure  has  been  criticized,  but  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  our  Board  are  among  our  best  and  most 
successful  business  men , — men  who  will  not  permit  the  expenditure 
of  one  dollar  without  careful  consideration.  In  the  report  will  be 
found  a  clear  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  expenditui'e  of  each 
school.  The  actual  expenditure  on  current  account  during  my  year 
of  office  was  $187,822.74;  this  is  an  increase  of  $12,887.05  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  cause  of  increase  will  be  seen  in  the 
report. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  8,596. 
ranging  from  six  years  old  to  sixteen.     The  number  of  those  in 
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attendaDce  on  aa  average  was  6,081.6,  and  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  enrolled  was  $17.72,  and  the  average  cost  of  those  in  average 
attendance  $25.04. 

The  estimate  for  next  year  was  $165,756.57,  an  increase  of  8,8 
per  cent,  on  previous  year. 

I  beg  to  append  to  my  report  a  statement  marked  "  A,"  shew- 
ing in  detail  from  1895  estimates  for  expenditure  for  each  year ;  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  in  attendance  each  year ;  the  average 
cost  per  such  pupil,  and  also  the  cost  per  pupil  for  said  years  in  the 
I^orth  Atlantic   States:  also  a  statement  marked   "  B."   shewing 
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after  careful  consideration,  was  not  considered  eligible,  and  it 
was  thought  best  to  sell  the  lots  on  which  the  old  school 
stood  and  purchase  other  and  larger  lots.  The  old  lots  have 
not  yet  been  sold,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  price  can 
be  obtained  for  them  in  the  near  future.  After  most  careful  con- 
sideration the  Board  decided  to  erect  two  buildings,  and  purchased 
sites  for  the  buildings  on  Oxford  Street  and  on  Chebucto  Eoad. 
Plans  were  then  asked  for.  Several  were  submitted,  and  sftter  very 
careful  consideration  and  inspection  of  different  plans,  the  plans 
marked  **  Alta  "  were  selected  as  being  the  best  for  both  schools. 
We  afterwards  found  that  the  plans  were  those  of  W.  J.  Busch. 
architect,  of  this  city.  Tenders  were  then  invited  for  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  and  that  of  W.  T.  Harris  was  accepted  for  Oxford 
Street  school,  it  being  the  lowest  tender ;  the  tender,  including  heat- 
ing, was  for  $25,558.  The  building  will  be  finished  by  June  next. 
It  will  be  a  wooden  building  with  four  large  rooms. 

The  tender  o*  Marshall  &  Sons  for  $78,741  for  the  Chebucto 
School  was  accepted,  that  being  the  lowest  (the  amount  does  not 
include  heating).  It  is  of  brick,  will  contain  14  departments,  and 
an  assembly  hall,  with  library,  teachers*  room,  and  lavatories.  The 
number  of  pupils  that  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  school  when 
opened  will  not  be  less  than  600,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  that  portion  of  our  city  we  expect  the  number  of 
pupils  will  soon  be  much  larger.  Since  it  was  resolved  to  erect  this 
building,  fourteen  houses  have  been  built  iix  close  proximity  to  the 
school.  The  lot  i .  large  and  will  give  a  splendid  playground  to  the 
children.  When  finished  in  December  next,  it  will  be  the  finest 
school  building  in  the  Province. 

But,  some  might  ask,  why  erect  two  buildings?  Our  reason 
was  that  it  was  found  that  over  one  hundred  pupils  from  that 
part  of  the  city  were  attending  Young  Street,  St.  Joseph's,' St. 
Patrick's  Boys*,  St.  Patrick's  Girls',  and  College  Street  Schools 
at  considerable  inconvenience,  and  that  ?bout  one  hundred  more 
were  prevented  by  distance  from  attending  these  schools.  Thus 
they  were  compelled  to  attend  the  schools  in  their  immediate  . 
neighborhood,  although  these  were  already  overcrowded. 

It  was,  therefore,  considered  advisable,  seeing  that  the 
additional  accommodation  was  actually  needed  to  build  a  four-room 
school  at  Oxford  Street,  to  take  the  place  partly  of  Maiyville 
School,  thus  merely  continuing  the  policy  which  had  always  been 
productive  of  so  much  harmony  in  the  public  school  sygtena  of 
Halifax. 

The  increase  of  population  in  connection  with  the  new  indus- 
tries that  are  happily  springing  up  in  this  part  of  the  city,  makes  all 
the  extra  school  accommodation  necessary. 
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Te.'VCHERS. 


A  petition  v\'as  sent  to  the  Board  from  the  \&dy  teachers 
for  increase  in  their  salaries,  owing  to  increase  in  expenditure  of 
li-ving.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feehng  among  the  citizens 
•tttat  the  nraver  of  the  netition    hniild  he  ffrant.ed.     The  Board,  how- 
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publicly  to  him  by  the  citizena  in  the  City  Council  Chamber,  to 
which  the  Supervisor  made  a  feeling  reply.  The  chamber  was  filled 
on  the  occasion  with  the  Supervisor's  host  of  friends,  and  suitable 
speeches  were  made  by  leading  citizens. 

I  beg  to  append  herewith  the  address  read  on  that  occasion. 

• 

The  Board  also  granted  the  Supervisor  three  months*  leave  of 
absence,  and  presented  him  with  a  cheque  for  $300  towards 
expenses  of  visiting  schools  while  away.  The  Supervisor  visited 
many  of  the  best  schools  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be  expected 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  observations  at  an  early  date. 

The  Board. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  painstaking  care  and  interest  displayed  by 
each  member  of  the  Board  during  the  year.  Nothing  was  done 
without  the  utmost  consideration  and  deliberation  of  the  Board. 

I  am  confident  each  man  on  the  Board  realized  the  great 
importance  attached  to  his  work,  and  never  allowed  his  own 
work  to  interfere  with  the  public  duty  imposed  on  him  by  his 
appointment  to  the  Board. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  them  for 
their  advice  and  counsel,  and  kind  consideration  during  the  year. 
One  of  the  great  regrets  in  leaving  the  Board  was  in  severing  such 
pleasant  connection  from  gentlemen  with  whom  one  had  been  so 
pleasantly  associated  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

I  also  desire  to  bear  witness  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  faithfulness 
of  our  efficient  secretary,  Mr.  Wilson.  No  worthier  or  more  capable 
man  to-day  fills  the  position  to  which  he  is  called.  The  Board  looks 
to  him  continually  for  information  and  advice,  and  they  know  they 
are  safe  when  they  art  on  his  judgment.  Such  officers  as  Mr. 
Wilson  are  raie. 

The  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efficiency  of  all  its 
officers. 

Home  Life. 

I  must  not  close  my  report  without  referring  to  the  incalculable 
value  of  a  good  home  life  in  the  education  of  our  children.  Home 
is  a  divine  institution,  and  home  influence  is  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  Our  best  school  teachers  after  all  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
mothers  of  our  boys  and  girls.  Of  what  avail  are  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  schoolroom,  if  the  high  ideals  aimed  at  and  inculcated  there 
are  dissipated  by  the  life  at  the  home. 
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We  want  good  mothers — all  great  men  have  owed  much  to  their 
mothers,  and  like  Carlyle,  Kingsley  and  others  have  been  proud  to 
aay  so.  We  believe  that  the  girls  now  educated  in  our  Bchools  will 
make  the  kind  of  mothers  that  the  home  needs  ;  if  not,  a  large  part 
of  our  work  will  have  failed. 
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FACTS  AND  FIGURES  RF.LATINU  TO  SCHOOLS. 
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c. 

FACTS  AND  FIGURES  COMPILED  BY  REQUEST  OF  TEACHERS 

COMMITTEE  IN  1907. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  population  54,0^— 

School  Report,  1905.  p.  125.     Expended  on  schools  $195,025. 

'*  *<        1905,  pp.  20,  125.     Cost  per  pupil  $21.88. 

**  *'        1905,  p.  119.     Salaries  of  female  assist,  teachers  from  $350  to  1750. 

An  increase  of  over  30  p  c.  in  three  years. 
Rate  of  taxation  in  Hamilton  in  1902  was  $2  00  per  $100.00. 

Ottawa,  population  67,672,  Report  1906,  p.  SOS- 
Cost  per  pupil,  $26.01. 

Salaries  of  females  (second  class)  $400  to  $720  (of  first  class)  $480  to  $80a 
Increase  of  salaries  from  1902  was  40  p.  [c. 

London,  Ont.  (1902),  population  40,100— 
Assessable  property  $18,994,000. 
ToUl  taxes  $470,000,  rate  $2.42,  School  tax  $116,000,  per  pupil  $21.76. 

Toronto  ( 1 907).     Salariea  of  female  assistants  $400  to  $850. 

(1903).  **  "  "  400  to    676.     Incrfeaae  25  p.  o. 

Average  salary  of  female  assistants,  1903,  $600. 
(Janitors  get  from  $7  to  $8  per  room,  or  from  $128  to  $1464  per  year). 

Montreal,  Report  1906,  pp. '6,  26— 

Cost  per  pupil  $31.29.     Halifax  in  1906,  $15.99. 

St.  John  in  1902— 

School  tax  $0.35  on  the;$100. 

Manitoba — 

Average  salaries  in  cities  and  towns,  $666.55., 

British  Columbia — 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  in  whole  Province,  $750. 

School  Journal,  6  July,  1907.       '*  The  average  New  England  towns  spend  40  p.  c.  of 
their  taxes  on  education." 

In  Philadelphia  the  minimum  salary  in  elementary  schools  is  $520. 

School  Journal,  20  Oct ,  1906.     "  In  New  York  City  a  woman  in  an  elementary  school 
sUrts  at  $600  and  reaches  $1 440.  ' 

Relative  school  rates  made   five  years   ago— Ottawa,  $100;    London,   Ont.,  $86.92; 
Toronto,  $86.15  ;  Halifax, /$73.84. 

As  a  result  of  their  superior  education  the  wage  earners  of  Massachusetts  earn 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  laborers  in  any  other  state— enough  extra  to  pay  Deirty 
double  the  entire  cost  of  their  schools.  No  investment  pays  better  than  sanitary, 
beautiful  schoolrooms  and  superior  teachers. 

In  a  certain  Canadian  town,  just  now  engaged  in  a  civic  contest,  the  labor  repre- 
sentatives, assembled  at  a  public  meeting,  unanimously  laid  down  as  No.  2  of  their 
platform,  *'  A  more  economical  administration";  but  also  as  No.  4,  *'  That  the  higher 
possible  utandard  be  maintained  in  the  schools. 

Educ.  News,  U  Dec,  1908.  Lloyd  George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (who  i§ 
likely  to  be  the  next  premier  of  England),  is  credited  with  the  following  sentiments: 

*'  In  England  during  the  last  five  years  the  local  rates  for  schools  in  the  county 
bovoughs  had  increased  3*2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  non-county  boroughs  83  per  cent  The 
same  tale  can  be  told  of  ScotUnd,  though  perhaps  not  to  quite  the  same  extent  of 
increase.  Ii  was  the  local  authority  [the  people]  that  forced  the  pace  as  far  as  the 
quality  of  education  was  concerned.  An  enlightened  committee  thought  education  a 
goo4l  investment.  In  the  long  run  the  cheapest  education  is  the  costliest  The 
increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  locality  realized  the  value  of  education  wai  spent 
money  on  it." 
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ADDHESS  PRESENTED  TO  SUPERVISOR  MoKAY. 
To  ALZXAin>EB  McEat,  Esq.,  Baperviaor  of  Schooh  for  the  City  of  Balifag: — 

but, — On  behalf  of  the  citizena  of  Halifax  we  desire  to  congratulate  you  moat 
heartily  upon  the  completion  of  fifty  years  in  the  teaching  profesBion,  and  we 
ivish  to  expresa  our  appreciation  of  the  great  Mrvice  which  you  have  rendered 
to  this  city  during  the  twenty-six  years  you  have  been  a  member  of  it*  educa- 
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There  is,  however,  another  important  advantage  gained  in 
having  these  supplementary  departments.  It  happens  very  fre- 
iiueiitly  that  some  of  the  best  pupils  fail  for  various  reasons  in  their 
exahiinations.  To  require  them  to  repeat  the  work  of  Grade  VIII 
in    comnanv  with  vouneer  Duoits  means  loss  of  interest.     If  thev 
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In  the  common  schools  we  have  this  year  an  increase  of  194  in 
the  enrolment,  and  122  in  the  average  attendance.  The  percentage 
of  attendance,  however,  shows  a  shght  decrease,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  fear  that  the  pupils  and  parents  had  of  compulsory  vaccination, 
the  existence  of  a  few  cases  of  smallpox ,  the  inconvenience  for  four 
mo  ths  occupied  in  rebuilding  Albro  Street  School,  and  the  loss  of 
Compton  Avenue  School  by  fire  in  December,  1907. 

Fortunately  the  winter  was  exceptionally  mild,  which  accounts 
for  the  slight  increase  in  daily  attendance.  As  compared  with  the 
year  ending  June,  1904,  the  increase  was  over  15  per  cent. 
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The  overcrcwding  of  the  **D*'  classes  in  the  Academy  was  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  opening  of  a  "D**  class  in  Morris  Street 
School. 

The  examination  results,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
examination  was  severer  than  usual,  compare  very  favorably  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  or  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  Nova 
Scotia. 
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The  pupils  of  this  school  failed  in  reaching  their  accustomed 
high  standard  in  the  Provincial  Examinations.  They  were  handi- 
capped by  not  having  an  available  laboratory,  and  consequently  no 
science,  and  much  of  their  interest  was  necessarily  diverted  to  the 
improvement  of  their  new  environment.  In  this  way  they  may 
have  learned  what  will  be  of  more  practical  value  to  them  than  mere 
scholarship. 

MlSCKU^NBOUS. 


No  Examined       Number    No  Examined    Naiober 
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*Onl7  22  pupils  in  Alexandra  School  were  recommended  for  examination. 
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Principal  Morton,  naturally  prudent  and  induBtriouB,  and  sup- 
ported by  B,  very  able  corps  of  loyal  assistants,  bas  secured  the  good- 
will of  every  student. 
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Academy   Annual. 

For  several  years  the  students  of  the  Academy  have  been  pub- 
lishing a  paper  entitled  the  **  Academy  Annual."  It  is  illustrated 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  personal  items 
regarding  former  and  present  students,  and  a  large  number  of  essays 
and  poems,  nearly  all  written  by  the  students. 

These  first  efforts  at  real  literary  work  are  of  the  very  greatest 
value  in  developing  literary  skill.  Their  educative  effect  is  more 
general  than  might  be  supposed,  for  a  very  considerable  nimiber 
compete  for  the  honor  of  appearing  in  print. 

The  "  Annual  "  for  this  year  excels  any  former  issue  in  size, 
merits  of  contents,  and  the  number  of  copies  demanded  by  the 
public.  The  money  realized  from  its  sale  is  useful  in  supplying 
books  for  the  Academy  library,  prizes,  etc. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Club  is  a  regular  institution  in  the  Academy 
and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  w^omen  teachers.  It  meets  every 
Friday  afternoon  and  has  an  interesting  program  of  piano  sol6s, 
songs,  recitations,  essays  and  debates.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the 
young  ladies,  especially  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  social 
development  at  home  are  limited. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  boys  had  a  similar  club  for  the  purpose 
of  training  them  in  public  speaking.  It  is  generally  felt  that  there 
is  not  nearly  as  much  attention  given  to  this  subject  as  it 
deserves, — not  as  much  as  in  former  times  when  declamation  formed 
a  much  more  prominent  feature  of  school  exercises  than  it  does 
nowadays. 

St.  P.atrick's  Girls'  High  School. 

The  new  building  for  the  pupils  of  St.  Patrick's  Girls'  High 
School  has  now  been  occupied  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  beautiful  school  buildings  in  the  city.  Tho 
high  school  departments  have  been  furnished  with  simple,  adjust- 
able desks  of  a  pattern  improved  by  the  secretary  and  the  caretaker. 

Through  the  energy  of  the  Principal,  Sr.  Evaristus,  the 
assembly  hall  has  been  provided  with  an  excellent  piano,  and  the 
rooms  and  halls  have  been  adorned  with  beautiful  reproductions  of 
masterpieces  of  art,  and  with  choice  plants. 

The  laboratory  was  required  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils 
from  Compton  Avenue  School,  so  that  science  teaching  of  any  ^alur 
was  not  possible.  This  was  a  distinct  loss  to  those  whose  tastes  led 
them  in  that  direction. 
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The  library  is  a  fine  room  with  a  large,  handsome  bookcase  well 
stocked  with  books  for  the  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  commercial  department  has  been  provided,  with  Sr.  Assis- 
sium  as  teacher.    In  this  department  there  arw  twenty  students,  a 
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Morris  Street  School,  re-enforced  by  pupils  from  Tower  Boad 
and  LeMarchant  Street  schools,  has  two  large  Grade  VIII  clasaes, 
and  44  high  school  pupils.  The  subjects  of  study  for  these  classes 
are  apportioned  to  three  teachers — Principal  Blois  taking  Latin, 
Mr.  Harlow  taking  Science,  in  which  he  specialized  in  his  college 
course,  and  Miss  Cunningham  taking  English  literature,  in  which 
she  is  an  adept. 

Quinpool  Road  School  has  fully  maintained  its  high  standard 
of  excellence.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  school  in  the  city  that  has  done 
so  much  to  interest  parents  in  the  school  attended  by  their  children. 
This  was  accomplished  by  me^ns  of  a  good  library  in  actual  use,  and 
by  children's  concerts.  The  acting,  reciting,  etc.,  and  the  prelim- 
inary training  for  these  concerts  are  effective  means  for  social 
development.  The  citizens  of  this  neighborhood  have  been  getting 
good  value  for  the  money  spent  on  assembly  halls. 

St.  Joseph's  School — The  pupils  of  this  school  are  particularly 
favored  in  having  a  beautiful  school  building,  a  fine  playground  and 
superior  teachers  in  every  department. 

St.  Patrick's  Girls'  School  comes  next  to  Alexandra  School  in 
the  number  of  pupils.  It  had  120  high  school  pupils,  and  a  success- 
ful commercial  department.  Sr.  Evaristus,  the  Principal,  who  has 
recently  won  distinction  in  the  London  University  examinations, 
teaches  in  the  new  high  school  building,  and  gives  her  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  high  school  pupils.  The  vice-principal, 
Sr.  Cecilia,  has  charge  of  the  other  building,  which  she  manages 
with  tact  and  firmness,  besides  teaching  her  own  classes  with 
exceptional  success. 

« 

St.  Patrick's  Boys'  School — Mr.  O'Hearn  is  a  most  devoted  and 
skilful  teacher,  and  a  good  Principal.  He  teaches  two  high  school 
grades,  *'  C  "  and  **  B.'*  It  might  be  expected  that  he  would  have 
as  many  boys  as  there  are  girls  in  St.  Patrick's  Girls*  school.  But 
he  lacks  that  number  by  166.  The  boys  have  gone  to  work.  This 
tendency  is  seen  everywhere.  In  the  Academy  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  students  are  girls.  In  the  first  gi'ade  of  our  public  schools  there 
are  more  boys  than  girls.  In  the  tenth  grade  there  are  twice  as 
many  girls  as  boys,  and  in  the  eleventh  grade  there  are  three  times 
as  many.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
present  educational  tendencies. 

Joseph  Howe  School — The  reconstructed  Albro  Street  school, 
now  called  the  Joseph  Howe  school,  is  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  old  building.  W.  R.  Barss,  B.  A.,  resigned  his  position  in 
the  2nd  department  after  one  year's  service.  He  is  a  good  scholar, 
gentle  and  firm,  and  a  superior  teacher. 
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Medical  Inspection. 


Wbeii  we  compel  a  child  to  go  to  school,  we  are  morally  bound 
to  protect  that  child  from  contagious  diseases,  from  physical  defects 
caused  by  improper  peating,  lighting,  ventilating,  from  want  of 
physical  exercise,  and  from  over-pressure  in  Btndy. 
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exercises,  organized  games,  and  perhaps  for  high  school  boys,  mili- 
tary drill;  and  secondly,  manual  training  every  day  for  the  sake 
of  muscular  exercise,  as  well  as  for  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye. 

Irregular  Attendance  and  Truancy. 

On  account  of  the  strong  objections  that  parents  had  to  com- 
pulsory vaccination,  and  owing  to  their  fear  of  diphtheria  which 
became  so  prevalent,  the  duties  of  the  truant  officer  were  more  than 
usually  difficult  and  perplexing.  He  did  all  that  could  be  done  in 
the  circumstances  to  keep  the  attendance  up  to  the  mark. 

There  are  frequently  cases  in  which  compulsory  attendance  is  a 
doubtful  good.  When  children  are  in  delicate  health  or  badly 
nourished,  mental  work  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  is  not  conducive 
to  the  present  or  future  happiness  of  the  individual,  nor  to  the 
well-being  of  the  state.  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  about  13  years  of 
age,  the  only  help  of  a  widowed  mother  who  has  to  go  out  to  work 
to  procure  the  most  meagre  necessities  of  life  for  three  or  four 
younger  children,  the  man  who  would  speak  harshly  to  her  must 
be  heartless.  The  woman  with  a  drunken  husband  is  in  a  still 
worse  plight.  And,  yet,  these  are  but  types  of  cases  which  often 
meet  the  truant  officer. 

In  such  circumstances,  working  faithfully  to  help  in  the  home, 
develops  more  character  and  better  citizenship  than  the  drill  of  the 
schools,  valuable  though  it  be.  The  state  or  some  social  or 
Christian  organization  should  make  it  possible  for  all  children  to 
get  the  required  minimum  of  education  without  doing  violence  to 
their  better  feelings. 
» 

The  truant  officer  submits  the  following  report : — 

To  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  Halifax: 

Gei^tlemen, — I  respectfully  submit  for  your  information  a  report  of  my  woris 
as  truant  officer  for  the  year  ending  July  Slst,  1908. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  I  made  an  enumeration  of  all 
children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 

During  the  year  I  visited  all  factories  wh«re  children  are  employed,  and  found 
the  Act  respecting  the  employment  of  children  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  great  number  of  school  ciiildren 
who  are  habitual  cigarette-smokers.  Something  should  be  done  to  remedy  this 
evil. 

The  Table  presented  in  this  report  gives  in  detail  the  work  done  during  the 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  J.  Ajxdvbbojx,  Truant  Officer . 
Halifax,  18  Jan.,  1009. 
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Technical  Classes. 

These  classes  are  intended  to  make  young  lads  and  men  more 
eflBcient  in  their  daily  vocations  by  training  them  in  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  technical  work,  and  by  reviewing  those  subjects 
of  a  public  school  education  bearing  upon  their  work  and  which 
may  have  been  neglected  in  their  early  education  or  since  forgotten. 
These  classes  are  directed  by  Principal  Sexton  of  the  Technical 
College,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  School  Board.  The  School 
Board  supplies  the  accommodation  and  pays  one-half  of  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers,  which  last  year  amounted  to  $545.76. 

The  following  extracts  from  Principal  Sexton's  report  of  the 
year's  work  will  show  more  clearly  the  character  of  the  work : — 

"This  flchool  has  been  more  of  a  succeas  than  any  of  its  promoters  antici- 
pated.   The  total  registration  in  the  classes  was  as  follows: 

Enrolled.      Attendance. 

Practical  Mathematics    12  73% 

Elementary  Chemistry    11  67% 

Architectural  Drawing   30  76% 

Mechanical  Drawing    23  67% 

Elementary  Electricity   43  69% 

English,  1st  grade   20  69% 

English,  2nd  grade 24  64% 

English,  3rd  grade   19  60% 

English,  4th  grade    16  76% 

Arithmetic,  1st   grade 16  88% 

Arithmetic,  2nd  grade   17,  66% 

Arithmetic,  3rd  grade   '  19'  81% 

Arithmetic,  4th  grade  27  66% 

Total    276  69.8% 

*'  The  fact  that  the  attendance  is  not  higher  is  due  in  several  cases  to  mea 
being  obliged  to  leave  town  during  the  winter,  whose  names  were  not  erased  from 
the  roll,  and  many  absences  were  due  to  night  work  on  the  part  of  the  student 
As  a  rule,  the  men  have  been  most  eager  to  learn  all  they  could  out  of  the  eUis 
they  attended,  and  many  have  expressed  to  me  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  offered. 

"  Many  of  the  students  have  agreed  to  tell  others  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  of  the  benefits  which  could  be  derived  from  the  school,  and  get  them  to 
attend  another  winter. 

"  A  few  cases  have  come  to  my  notice  where  men  have  received  some  advance 
in  pay  due  to  knowledge  they  had  derived  from  the  evening  classes  last  winter. 
A  case  or  two  has  also  come  to  my  notice  where  a  youth  has  been  able  to 
change  his  occupation  end  enter  another  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  from  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  the  particular  class  which  he  attended.  It  seema  as  if  the 
attendance  next  winter  would  be  still  higher  than  during  1907-8. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  bKXTOir." 

Evening  Schools. 

There  were  four  evening  schools  last  winter, — one  at  Bloom- 
field  school,  taught  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Barss ;  two  at  Acadian  school, 
taught  by  Mr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Doherty;  and  one  for  girls  at 
Alexandra  school  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Titus. 
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The  girls  were  deeply  interested,  ae  shown  by  their  excellent 
attendance  and  attention  to  their  fltudies.  Dr.  Hunt,  Col.  Egao, 
and  Prof.  Murray  visited  these  sch(X}l8  occasionally,  and  at  the 
close  presented  eeveral  prizes  to  the  best  students. 
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care  of  the  school  banks  an  important  part  of  the  school  work.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  jubilee,  Pope  Leo  XIII  gave  a  bank  book  and 
100  francs  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  a  certain  district,  thus  showing 
the  value  he  attached  to  the  inculcation  of  thrifty  habits. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  week  devoted  to  school  banks  during  school 
hours  is  an  agreeable  diversion,  and  has  some  value  as  a  business 
training  both  to  teachers  and  to  pupils. 

Several  interesting  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  notice.  There 
is  one  in  particular  in  which  a  bright  boy  has  already  deposited 
over  $80,  saved  from  what  he  earned  by  work  after  school  hours. 
He  intends  when  he  is  old  enough  to  take  a  course  in  the  Medical 
College  without  reducing  the  somewhat  slender  home  resources. 

School  Expenditure. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  in  the  school  report,  which  give  a  com- 
parative statement  of  attendance  of  the  common  schools  from  1884 
to  1907,  will  show  that,  between  these  years,  while  the  number  of 
pupils  has  increased  only  38  per  cent.,  the  expenditure  has 
increased  93  per  cent.  Why  should  the  cost  of  educating  a  pupil 
have  increased  40  per  cent,  in  twenty-three  years? 

1.  In  1884,  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  was 
58  instead  of  53  as  in  1907. 

2.  In  1884,  the  school  accommodation  was  entirely  inadequate. 
Since  that  time  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  build  12  new  school- 
houses,  containing  an  aggregate  of  97  departments.  In  1907  and 
1908,  two  other  new  schools  with  18  departments  were  added. 

In  1884  there  was  but  one  assembly  hall  in  our  schools.  Now 
there  are  six.  The  poorest  town  in  the  province  would  not  nowa- 
days think  of  building  a  large  school-house  -without  an  assembly 
hall. 

The  hallways  and  caprooms  in  our  new  buildings  are  for  the 
most  part  ample  and  convenient. 

3.  In  1884  the  heating  of  the  schoolrooms  was  almost  wholly 
by  stoves,  while  the  hallways  were  left  cold.  The  furniture  was  of 
poor  quality.  Now  we  have  hot-water  systems  in  13  schools  and 
modern  lavatories  in  15.  The  desks  are  more  comfortable  and  the 
blackboards  of  the  newest  buildings  are  of  slate. 

4.  The  playgrounds  of  several  schools  Tiave  been  enlarged. 

5.  In  1884  we  had  no  Manual  Training  School.  We  have  now 
a  Mechanic  Science  teacher  who  trains  over  200  boys  every  year, 
and  two  Domestic  Science  teachers  with  200  girls  learning  the 
fundamental  arts  of  the  home. 
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6.    Ill  1884  there  was  a  large  bonded  debt  without  an;  provision 
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year  per  pupil  for  instruction,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  purposes.  The 
increase  in  cost  of  operation  from  year  to  year  undoubtedly  has 
been  influenced  by  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  period, 
the  increased  cost  of  materials,  &c.,  but  the  most  significant  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  from  the  facts  noted  is  that  teachers  are  receiving 
more  money  from  year  to  year.  The  figures  show  also  marked 
increases  in  the  matter  of  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings  and 
equipment.'* 

Prof.  Thomdike,  one  of  the  ablest  educationists  in  the  United 
States,  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  the  U.  S.  Report  that  a  generous 
provision  of  teachers,  and  good  salaries,  are  closely  connected  with 
the  retention  of  a  high  percentage  of  pupils  through  the  high 
schools,  which  being  interpreted,  means  greater  efficiency  and 
interest  in  school  work. 

What  is  true  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  true  for  all  the  pro- 
gressive towns  of  Canada. 

A  distinguished  English  educationist  after  having  been  shown 
through  the  beautifiil  classrooms,  well-equipped  laboratories,  well- 
stocked  libraries  and  ample  playgrounds  of  a  certain  school,  asked 
in  astonishment :  "  And  do  you  ay  that  all  this  is  free  to  all  the 
people,  and  supported  by  self-imposed  taxes  upon  all  the  i)eople?" 
*'  Yes,'*  was  the  reply,  "  and  it  is  a  tax  which  is  voted  without 
dissent,  and  of  which  no  one  ever  hears." 

It  is  better  and  saner  to  erect  ample  school  buildings  surrounded 
by  ample  playgrounds,  and  oflficered  by  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
than  to  maintain  criminal  courts,  jails,  hospitals,  and  asylums. 

The  above  statements  serve  to  show  that  the  growth  of  school 
expenditures  has  not  been  abnormal.  '  It  has  been  thoroughly  sane, 
and  as  compared  with  that  of  other  similar  cities,  very  moderate. 
If  we  make  a  forecast  for  four  years  or  more  we  have  no  reason  to 
apprehend  a  serious  increase. 

The  expenditures  were  always  carefully  and  intelligently  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  aldermed  occupying 
positions  on  the  School  Board. 

All  the  school  commissioners  are  in  every  sense  as  responsible 
to  the  people  as  the  aldermen  are,  six  of  them  being  elected  alder- 
men by  the  people  and  six  appointed  by  the  peoples'  representatives, 
and  all  holding  their  positions  during  the  term  of  their  appoint- 
ment. To  say  that  there  is  in  all  thi  the  slightest  violation  of  the 
principles  of  responsible  government  is  to  misapprehend  what  is 
meant  by  responsible  government. 
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The  direct  election  "of  school  commissioners  ad  hoc  by  the 
people,  as  in  rural  school  sections,  is,  on  principle,  a  correct 
method,  but  in  practice  the  result  is  often  unsatisfactory,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  get  suitable  men  to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  an 
election  contest. 

The  management  of  schools  has  become  so  specialized  that  it  is 
often  unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  taken  from  a  body 
of  men  elected  for  the  most  diverse  duties.  This  method  was  tested 
in  all  the  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  and  failing  to  give  satisfactory 
results  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  present  method  as  in  Halifax, 
except  that  the  aldermen  have  a  majority  of  one,  as  in  our  present 
Sc-hool  Board. 
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supplying  the  conditions  that  enabled  the  pupils  to  experience  the 
joy  of  being  able  to  obtain  it  by  their  own  efforts. 

Of  course  the  schools  that  I  visited  were  the  best ;  but  I  was 
informed  that  in  the  schools  generally,  even  in  the  pooier  sections 
of  the  cities,  corporal  punishment  is  very  rare.  The  exceptional 
school  to  which  I  referred,  in  which  the  discipline  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  teacher,  was  made  up  of  the  children  of 
wealthy  people. 

Physical  Drill — Nearly  all  the  pupils  spend  80  or  90  minutes  a 
week  in  formal  physical  exercises.  They  are  first  examined  by 
medical  inspectors  so  that  the  special  physical  defects  of  each  one 
may  be  remedied. 

The  older  boys  have  a  thorough  course  of  military  training.  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  competition  for  prizes  by  the 
Boston  School  Cadet  Brigade,  consisting  of  3  regiments  and  43 
companies.  Two  of  the  prizes  offered  were  qplonelcies  in  the  regi- 
ments. The  contest  took  place  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  ia  the 
presence  of  6,000  spectators,  who  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee.  It 
was  an  inspiring  sight,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
students. 

Courses  of  Study — The  relative  values  of  the  various  subjects  in 
their  courses  of  study  differ  greatly  from  those  in  ours.  Very  much 
more  time  is  given  to  English — ^for  example,  on  an  average,  over 
two  hours  a  day  to  English,  and  only  44  minutes  to  arithmetic. 
They  believe  with  A.  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
New  York  State,  that  the  backbone  of  our  elementary  work  should 
be  the  English  language. 

The  power  of  expression  is  so  well  developed  that  the  pupils 
talk  easily,  clearly,  fluently.  Very  little  time  is  spent  on  formal 
grammar.  It  is  believed  that  facility  in  the  use  of  good  English  is 
gained  through  imitation,  memory  and  practice,  and  not  through 
technical  **  make  believe  '*  grammar.  It  takes  some  time,  how- 
ever, for  teachers  who  have  fed  on  grammar  to  learn  definitely  that 
it  is  poor  food  for  language  development. 

In  the  study  of  English  literature  and  other  subjects  most 
directly  related  to  the  pupils*  environment,  they  very  properly 
expect  to  find  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  highest  forms  of  culture. 
They  emphasize  the  value  of  knowledge  subjects  such  as  history, 
geography  and  nature  study.  They  make  the  course  in  arithmetic 
shorter  and  more  practical  by  eliminating  all  the  useless,  antiquated 
topics. 
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In  nearly  all  the  schools  which  I  visited,  English  literature 
seemed  to  be  the  subject-  in  which  they  wished  most  to  exhibit  the 
attainments  of  their  pupils. 

High  Schools — Superintendent  Brooks  of  Boston  reports  that 
'  *  there  is  a  strong  trend  of  pubUc  sentiment  in  favor  of  specifically 
vocational  instruction  in  the  high  schools."  I  found  this  statement 
to  be  verified  in  nearly  every  city  which  I  visited. 

Professor  Hanus,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
of  Industrial  Education,  while  admitting  that  our  public  schools, 
both  elementary  and  high,  **are  doing  their  work  to-day  better 
than  they  have  ever  done  it,"  claims  that  **  the  schools  provided  by 
the  public  should  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes — ^tho&e  who  are  not 
going  td  college  as  well  as  those  who  are.**  **  Our  present  provision 
for  public  education  fails  to  accomplish  the  preparation  for  sopiai 
efficiency  which  all  public  education  should  provide.*' 

Educators  everywhere  are  abandoning  the  now  discredited  doc- 
trines of  *  *  di  ciplinary  values.*'  Subjects  are  emphasized  which 
relate  to  the  life-interests  of  the  child  in  terms  of  the  social  needs 
of  the  community. 

One  of  the  finest  schools  I  saw  was  the  Polytechnic  High  school 
of  Los  Angeles.  There  were  over  2,000  students,  the  boys  and  girls 
about  equal  in  number.  One  could  not  help  noticing  and  admiring 
their  fine  physical  development,  mental  alertness,  and  exemplary 
conduct.  They  had  (deliberately  selected  the  polytechnic  courses 
because  they  believed  that  they  would  be  more  helpful  in  enabling 
them  to  carry  the  burdens  that  circumstances  might  put  upon  them, 
and  in  solving  the  various  problems  of  life,  while,  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  equipping  them  for  the  sane  and  wholesome  enjoyment 
of  leisure.  In  the  words  of  Cloudsley  S.  H.  Brereton,  of  London, 
in  his  paper  at  the  Cleveland  Convention  :  Their  motto  was,  **  not 
mechanical  proficiency,  but  enlightened  dexterity;  the  acquisition 
of  skill  was  subordinated  to  the  acquisition  of  scientific  principles ; 
**  An  admixture  of  industrial  training  in  the  school  itself,  so  far 
from  being  detrimental  to  pure  culture,  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  for  its  extension  and  advance.  If  the 
history  of  mediaeval  education  proves  one  thing,  it  proves  that  all 
education  was  originally  technical  and  professional.  If  the  school 
has  no  practical  objective,  the  mere  attraction  of  education  in  the 
abstract  is  an  insufficient  motive  for  keeping  a  boy  at  school  against 
the  ever-present  temptation  to  make  him  a  wage-earner.  Special 
culture  (which  should,  of  course,  be  dove- tailed  in  with  the  more 
general  culture) ,  is  the  most  precious  a  man  can  possess." 
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Three  days  of  my  visit  were  spent  very  profitably  and  pleasantly 
at  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  hearing  lectures  and  meeting 
prominent  educationists  whose  names  are  familiar  to  every  student 
of  the  science  of  education — Professors  Dewey,  Monroe,  Snedden, 
Dutton,  Bigelow,  Thorndike  and  others.  This  is  the  largest  and 
best  institution  in  the  world  for  the  training  of  teachers.  There 
are  36  professors  and  54  lecturers.  Here  the  attempt  is  made  to 
jsettle  every  educational  question  by  the  modern  methods  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  rather  than  by  the  opinions  of  great  men,  or  by 
the  fruitless  reasonings  of  pure  philosophy.  **  Theory  and  practice 
go  hand  in  hand,  Exi>eriments  in  educational  work  form  a  prom- 
inent feature."  Instead  of  looking  for  arguments  to  support  their 
prejudices,  "the  students  are  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  of 
seeking  for  truth  for  the  betterment  of  educational  practice. 


» » 


.  In  the  high  school  at  Victoria  1  met  two  well-known  Xova 
Scotians — Mr.  A.  J.  Pineo,  teacher  of  science,  and  Mr.  F. 
Andrews,  ex-M.  P.  P.,  at  one  time  principal  in  one  of  our  Halifax 
schools.  His  lesson  for  the  day  as  on  the  geography  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thought- 
inspiring  lessons  to  which  1  ever  listened.  In  teaching,  an  hour  of 
inspiration  is  of  more  value  than  a  weel>  of  monotonous  drill. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  great  indebtedness 
to  Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard;  Dr.  Snedden,  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege; Dr.  Ilobinson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  British  Colum- 
bia; and  ^Ir.  Andrews,  of  Victoria,  for  courteous  attention  and 
many  favors. 

Ijet  me  close  by  quoting  a  paragraph  from  Commissioner 
Dra{x^r's  excellent  address  at  Cleveland,  an  address  which  gave  the 
key-note  of  the  most  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  that  great 
meeting:  "Industrialism  is  the  great  basis  of  a  nation*s  true 
strength  and  real  culture.  Culture,  worth  seeking,  in  or  out  of 
schools,  must  come  from  labor  upon  things  worth  doing,  and  from 
the  power  to  do  and  the  pleasure*  of  real  accomplishment  upon  the 
soul  of  one  who  does.  The  external  forms  of  culture  do  not  make 
real  men  and  women,  but  enough  work,  and  true  teachers,  and  a 
healthful  and  attnictive  environment  are  more  than  likely  to  start 
boys  and  girls  on  the  road  to  culture  worth  having." 

Eespi^ctfully  submitted, 

A.  McKay,  Supervisor,  Halifax  Schools. 
Halifax,  Jan.,  1909. 
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Sergeant  Leon  had  charge  of  the  physical  traioiiig,  and  as 
heretofore,  dischajged  hia  duties  faittifully  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  pupila'  outdoor  games. 

Sewing,  knitting,  dressmaking  and  fancy  work  were  as  uBoal 
taught  to  the  girls,  and  this  session  it  is  intended  to  start  a  class  in 
Dome  tic  Science. 

MisB  O'Brien,  as  heretofore,  was  most  satisfactory  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  household  affairs. 

Yours  respectfully, 

James  Fearon, 

Principol. 
Halifax,  N..8., 

Dec.  16th,  1908. 


II.— SCHOOL  EOE  THE  BLIND,  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

(a) — THIBTT -EIGHTH  ANNUAL  BBPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MaNAOBBS, 
INTSODDCTION. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  uneventful  one  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  while  in  some  respects  it  has  not  been  free  from 
anxieties  the  work  of  educating  the  blind  has,  under  God's  good 
providence,  been  successfully  carried  forward. 

superintendent's  report. 
The  Superintendent's  Report,  which  is  printed  herewith,  deals 
with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  which  is  daily  carried  on 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution.  It  pays  a  well-earned  tribute  to 
the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers  who  have  given  many  years 
of  valuable  service  to  the  school,  and  who  still  continue  their  work 
with  unabated  zeal.  It  also  recognizes  the  admirable  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  those  who  have  severed  their  connection 
with  the  institution.  It  outlines  the  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  notes  the  changes  and  improvements  which  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  year,  and  fin  lly  it  emphasizes  the  difficulty 
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comfort  of  the  household.  The  eaat  wing,  which  is  occupied  by 
forty  girls  and  a  number  of  the  lady  members  of  the  staff,  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated.  Hardwood  floors  haye  been  laid,  the  walls 
painted  throughout,  the  plumbing  renewed,  and  th6  building 
generally  put  in  first  class  condition.  The  old  library,  a  room  46x31 
feet ,  has  been  divided  and  made  into  two  commodious  sitting  rooms 
'which  are  for  the  use  of  the  older  and  younger  girls  reepectively. 
These  have  been  suitably  furnished,  and  are  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupils.  An  additional  sitting-room  has  .been  pro- 
vided for  the  lady  members  of  the  staff,  and  has  added  materially  to 
their  comfort. 

STJPPOJiT. 
Your  Board  feel  constrained  to  again  refer  to  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  school  at  its  present  high  standard  of  efficiency 
upon  the  limited  current  income.  This  income  has  been  adminis- 
tered with  the  greatest  care  and  economy,  but  it  has  not  proved 
sufGcient  to  meet  the  current  expenses.  The  annual  cost  per  pupil 
is  about  40  per  cent,  greater  to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  while 
the  income  of  the  school  from  all  sources  has  increased  but  20  per 
cent.  Your  Board  fully  realize  that  unless  the  income  of  the  school 
can  be  materially  increased,  current  deficits  vnll  have  to  be  faced. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  would  respectfuliy  urge  upon  the 
governments  and  legislatures  co-operating  in  carrying  on  the  school, 
that  a  material  increase  be  made  in  their  annual  grant.  We  would 
also  urge  upon  the  friends  of  the  school  a  corresponding  increase  in 
their  benefactions. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  school 
from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New- 
foundland and  outside  places  during  the  past  ten  years  : 

Year.  N.  8,  N.  B.        1'.  E.  I.        Nfld.  0.  P.         ToUl. 
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New   Brunswick. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  from  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  31,  Mrhich  is  the  actual 
attendance. for  the  present  year.  Taking  one  schoolable  blind  child 
to  every  5,537  of  the  population,  there  should  be  at  least  59  blind 
boys  and  girls  from  our  sister  province  nov«r  receiving  an  education. 
We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  our  friends  in  New 
Brunswick  to  the  fact  that  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
youthful  blind  of  that  province  are  now  enjoying  educational 
privileges. 

During  the  past  autumn  the  Hon.  Douglas  Hazen,  Premier  of 
New  Brunswick,  visited  the  school  and  thoroughly  inspected  ita 
several  departments.  Mr.  Hazen  expressed  great  pleasure  at  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  urged  upon  the  pupils  the  necessity  of  taking 
full  advantage  of  their  present  opportunities.  We  trust  that  the 
premiers  and  legislators  of  all  the  provinces  will,  when  in  Halifax, 
make  a  point  to  visit  the  school  and  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
methods  of  instruction,  and  with  the  aims  and  objects  which  the 
institution  has  in  view. 

New  Brunswick,  like  Nova  Scotia,  has  made  statutory  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

There  are  at  present  in  attendance  at  the  school  six  pupils  from 
the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  is  slightly  below  the 
average  for  the  past  ten  years.  Estimating  the  number  of  school- 
able blind  persons  in  the  island  province  to  be  the  same  in  propor- 
tion to  population  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island 
should  now  be  educating  eighteen  boys  and  girls  who,  on  account  of 
blindness  or  imperfect  sight,  are  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
For  the  sake  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance, and  who  are  destined  to  become  helpless  and  dependent  men 
and  women,  we  would  earnestly  request  the  Governmnt  and  Legis- 
lature of  Prince  Edward  Island  to  give  the  matter  of  their  education 
the  consideration  it  deserves.  If  this  be  done  *we  feel  confident  that 
Prince  Edward  Island  will,  in  the  matter  of  educating  the  blind, 
take  her  place  side  by  side  with  her  -^ister  provinces  by  placing  upon 
her  statute  book  an  Act  making  education  free  to  every  blind  boy 
and  girl  \\:ithin  the  province. 

Newfoundland. 

There  are  at  present  13  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  from  the  colony  of  Newfoundland.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  ten  pupils.  Based  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  youthful  blind  in  Nova  Scotia,  there 
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should  be  in  Newfoundland  37  boya  arid  girls  who,  from  lack  of 
.sight,  are  prevented  from  attending  the  public  schools.  An  appli- 
cation ha'^  been  made  to  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  to 
increase:  the  mmiber  of  its  beneficiaries  in  this  school,  and  it  is 
hoped  thut  in  doing  so  the  G-overnment  will  decide  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  institution  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  Colony  who 
is  deprived  of  sight. 

Summary. 
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the  school  is  likewise  indebted  for  the  active  interest  he  look  in  its 
welfare.  When  represienting  the  County  of  Halifax  in  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Mitchell  ably  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  school  to  public  support.  As  a  private  citizen  he  was 
always  ready  to  contribute  to  its  welfare  by  personal  subscriptions 
towards  special  funds,  and  by  active  participation  in  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  Board.  By  his  death  your  Board  have  lost  a 
valued  co-worker  and  the  school  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most 
sincere  friends. 

We  also  regret  the  death  of  another  member  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Levi  Hart.  During  the  short  period  in  which  Mr.  Hart 
was  connected  with  the  school  he  became  greatly  interested  in  the 
work,  and  evinced  a  keen  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

ATTENDING     PHYSICIAN,     OCULIST,     AND     DENTAL     SURGEON. 

Your  Directors  desire  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  school  by  the  attending  physician,  Dr. 
A.  W.  H.  Lindsay.  Owing  to  the  appearance  of  diphtheria  in  the 
school  Dr.  Lindsay's  visits  have  been  much  more  frequent  than  in 
previous  years,  and  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  prompt  measures  taken 
by  him  that  the  disease  did  not  become  epidemic. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  care  and  attention  given  to  the 
pupils  by  the  opthalmic  surgeon,  Dr.  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  who  is 
always  ready  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
trouble  with  their  eyes. 

Dr.  Cogswell,  the  dentist  of  the  school,  is  likewise  entitled  to 
our  sincere  thanks  for  his  dental  services  on  behalf  of  the  pupils. 

BEQUESTS. 

Your  Board  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
bequests:  Estate  of  L.  J.  Almon,  St.  John,  $500.00;  estate  of 
George  Mitchell,  Halifax,  $500.00;  estate  of  J.  B.  Bland,  Hahfax, 
(additional)  $150.00;  and  estate  of  E.  P.  Archbold,  Halifax 
(balance) ,  $25.00. 

Your  Board  would  again  call  attention  to  the  need  of  increasing 
the  endowment  fund  of  the  school  so  that  the  educational  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  pupils  may  not  be  in  any  way  curtailed. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS . 

Your  Board  desire  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  donations  and 
thanksgiving  offerings  received  throughout  the  year.  They  also 
desire  to  thank  Mr.  J.  D.  Medcalfe,  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  w-ho  have  been  instrumental  in  securing 
the  admission  of  the  pupils  to  concerts,  lectures,  etc.  Also  to  those 
who  have  given  addresses  or  entertainments  in  the  school. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.  C.  Mackintosh,  President 
To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Education. 
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(b)— THE    SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPOET. 

C.  F.  Fraser,  Ll.  D.,  Superintendent. 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  : 
G-BNTI.EHEN, — The    table    of    attendance    herewith    submitted 
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#  Another  vacancy  in  the  teaching  staff  was  caused  by  the  mar- 
riage in  July  last  of  Miss  Lulu  Curtis.  For  the  past  five  years  Miss 
Curtis  has  been  a  faithful  teacher  in  the  musical  department  of  the 
school. 

Miss  Mabel  Patterson,  Miss  Emily  Lockward,  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Ellis  also  severed  their  connection  with  the  school  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year. 

Of  the  twenty  members  of  the  present  teaching  staff,  twelve 
have  had  one  or  more  years  of  experience  as  teachers  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  zeal  and  earnestness  of  these  teachers  in  their  chosen 
work  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  school  year  the  following 
ladies  and  gentlemen  became  members  of  the  staff : — Miss  Carrie 
Hall,  Lawrencetown,  N.  S. ;  Miss  Mary  Withrow,  Elmsdale, 
N.  S.  ;  Miss  Lizzie  McGill,  Shelburne,  N.  S.  ;  Miss  Nettie  Hart- 
ling,  Spanish  Ship  Bay,  N.  S, ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Townsend,  Tangier, 
N.  S.  ;  Miss  Josie  Sperry,  Petite  Riviere,  N.  S. ;  Mr.  Olivier  Cor- 
mier, Moncton,  N.  B.,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  McKinnon,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT. 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
education  of  the  blind  as  to  what  the  pupils  are  taught  in  the 
institution.  I  answer  invariably  that  they  are  taught  the  same  sub- 
jects as  if  possessed  of  perfect  sight.  They  learn  the  same  lessons 
and  follow  the  same  course  of  studies  as  do  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools;  they  attend  their  classes  in  reading,  wTiting,  and 
spt^lling;  in  history,  geography  and  nature  studies;  in  grammar, 
literature  and  composition ;  in  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra;  in 
Latin,  French  and  elocution;  and  in  journalism  and  commercial 
work.  They  study  with  the  same  avidity  as  do  their  brothers  and 
sisters  with  sight,  and  the  results  are  the  same. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  intellectual  development  of  a  bov 
or  girl  who  is  blind  is  neither  wonderful  nor  disappointing.  The 
average  of  the  work  performed  by  pupils  in  the  several  grades  of 
this  school  may  be  taken  a  the  average  of  the  work  performed  in 
the  public  schools  by  pupils  of  the  same  grades.  The  handicap  of 
blindness  is  overcome  by  giving  to  the  pupils  the  best  opportunities 
W'hich  a  limited  income  enables  us  to  command.  Most  important 
among  these  opportunities  is  the  instruction  given  by  specially 
trained  teachers  and  the  keeping  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
class  within  teachable  limits.  The  fact  that  four  of  the  graduates 
of  this  school  are  now  undergraduate*^  in  the  University  of  Dal- 
housie  College  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  character  of  the 
training  given  in  this  school.    Three  of  these  young  men  are  now 
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third  year  students  taking  the  regular  Arts  Course,  while  the  fourth 
is  taking  his  first  year  in  the  law  school. 

MUSICAL    DEPARTMENT. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  study  music  with  a  view  to  turning 
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Handicrafts — The  use  of  steam  and  electricity  as  motor  powers, 
and  the  adaptation  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
all  kinds  have  greatly  curtailed  the  number  of  handicrafts  which 
blind  persons  can  follow  to  advantage.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
basket  making,  brush  making,  and  chair  seating  were  remunerative 
occupations  for  those  who  were  blind.  To-day  the  machine  made 
baskets  and  brushes,  and  the  machine  woven  chair  seats  are  sold  at 
such  low  prices  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell  the  hand-made  article 
at  a  profit.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere 
to  find  remunerative  industrial  emJ)loyment  for  the  bUnd,  but  so 
far  these  efforts  have  met  with  only  a  measure  of  success.  A  few 
places  have  been  found  in  factories  and  workshops  where  a  limited 
number  of  blind  persons  could  work  to  advantage,  but  no  new  trade 
or  handicraft  has  been  introduced  which  would  enable  a  blind  work- 
man to  support  himself.  An  experiment  is  now  being  made  in 
Denmark  which  is  being  watched  with  interest  by  those  interested 
in  the  blind.  An  ingenious  instructor  in  a  Danish  school  for  the 
blind  conceived  the  idea  of  training  the  pupils  to  repair  boots  and 
shoes,  and  invented  certain  tools  for  the  purpose  which  could  be 
freely  used  by  blind  persons.  It  is  stated  that  a  blind  workman 
properly  trained,  can  cut  and  match  leather  to  advantage,  can  sole 
and  heel  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  in  short,  can  do  as  good  repair  work  as 
a  shoemaker  with  sight.  As  this  work  cannot  be  done  by  machin- 
ery, and  as  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  employment,  I  look  forward  at 
an  early  date  to  training  along  this  line  being  given  in  this  school. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  of  our  pupils  will  have  the  necessary 
ability  to  become  successful  business  men,  journaUsts,  music 
teachers  or  pianoforte  tuners,  and  therefore  we  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  success  of  any  experiment  whioh  will  make  it  possible  for  an 
energetic  blind  person  to  earn  a  living  by  some  calling  other  than 
those  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  knitting,  sewing  and  raflBa  classes  for  the  girls,  and  the  reed 
classes  for  girls  and  younger  boys,  have  been  conducted  daily 
throughout  the  year.  Under  the  guidance  of  capable  and  enthus- 
iastic teachers  many  of  our  girls  have  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  plain  and  fancy  knitting,  have  made  such  progress  in 
sewing  as  to  be  able  to  make  their  own  garments,  and  in  rafiBa  and 
reod  work  have  made  many  pretty  and  saleable  articles. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING. 

The  success  of  the  work  in  the  several  departments  of  the  school 
depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
pupils.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  well-ordered  schools  for  the  blind 
special  efforts  are  made  to  promote  the  physical  status  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  The  majority  of  our  pupils  learn  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  of  the  training  given  in 
the  gymnasiums.  The  boys  enter  with  zest  irito  competitive  sports 
and  display  the  same  eager  interest  in  results  as  do  boys  with  sight. 
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GRADUATES. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the' school  in  June  last,  diplomas  were 
awarded  to  the  following  graduates  : 

Literary  Department — Leila  McGibbon,  Moirs  Mills,  N.  B. ; 
Robert  Rankin,  Chipmau,  N.  B. :  Samuel  Gellor,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Musical  Department  (Pianoforte) — Robert  Rankin,  Chipman, 
N.  B.  ;  Samuel  Gellor,  Halifax,  N.  S.  (Fom/)— Athlestan  Collis, 
Trinity,  Xfld. 

Technical  Department  (Pianoforte  Tuning) — ^Robert  Rankin, 
Chipman,  N.  B.  ;  Milledge  Langille,  Bridgewater,  K.  S. ;  Percy 
Cox,  Maitland,  N.  S.  ;  Leonard  Giffin,  Goldboro,  N.  S. ;  Benjamin 
Cook,  Roachvale,  N.  S.  (Bru^h  Making  and  Chair  Seating)  — 
Constant  lioudreau,  Pomquet,  N.  S. 

Of  th(*  nine  graduates  one  has  gone  to  reside  with  her  relatives, 
one  is  a  student  in  the  Dalhousie  Law  School,  one  is  teaching  music 
successfully  in  St.  Mary's,  N.  B.,  one  has  earned  sufficient  money 
since  graduating  to  continue  his  study  of  vocal  music,  and  thnn* 
are  doing  well  as  pianoforte  tuners.  From  the  remaining  two  no 
report  has  yet  i)een  received. 

ANNUAL     COST     VMH     PUPIL. 

In  a  i)revious  report  1  pointed  out  that  the  annual  cost  }3er  pupil 
ill  other  Canadian  and  in  American  schools  for  the  blind,  ranges 
from  $.300.00  to  $450.00,  w^iile  the  annual  cost  in  this  institution 
■  has  so  far  not  excecnlc^d  $"2'25. 00  per  pupil.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  oth(^r  schools  of  this  character  special  grants  are  obtained 
for  the*  maintenance  (jf  buildings,  laying  out  of  grounds,  and  for 
the  pur(*hase  and  renewal  of  furniture,  and  that  these  are  not 
incUuh^d  in  making  up  the  estimated  an>uial  cost  per  pupil.  In  this 
institution  the  oiitlay  for  these  purposes  is  charged  to  current 
account,  and  is  included  in  estimating  the  yearly  |)er  capitum  cost. 
It  must  also  be  n^membered  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done 
in  this  school  will  compare  favorably  with  that  done  in  any  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  ujK)n  the  continent.  At  the  present  time  \\r 
r(»ceive  from  the  n'S])ective  provincial  governments  and  municipnl- 
ities  $180  piT  pupil.  Our  income  from  endowments  averages  $20 
per  pupil.  '^I'hus  we  have  in  all  an  income  of  $200  per  pupil  to  meet 
an  expt^nditure  of  $225  jx^r  pupil.  Keet^ing  these  facts  in  mind  it 
behooves  us  to  seriously  consider  our  present  {wsition,  and  to  devise 
wavs  and  means  bv  which  our  income  can  be  increased. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  accept  my  thanks  for  the  encourage- 
ment you  have  given  me  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  and  let  nie 
say  your  deep  interest  in  the  school,  your  willingness  to  consider 
and  solve  its  problems,  and  your  strong  support  of  my  administra- 
tion, have  made  it  ix)ssible  to  place  within  reach  of  the  blind  of  tho 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  educational  advantages  r.f 
a  high  order.      All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

C.  F.  Fraser,  Superintendent. 
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III.— VICTORIA    SCHOOL    OF    ART    AND   DESIGN. 

(Incorporated  1688.) 

Directors,  1908. 
Ex-officio — The  Superintbndbnt  op  Eddcation. 
The   Mayor  of  Halifax. 
Mrs.  J.  Morrow,  Mb.  A.  McKat, 

MiBs  E.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Cuas.  Archibald, 

Mr.  J.  E.  EoY,  Mr.  Jameb  Dempster, 

Col.  F.  H.  Oxlet,  Mb.  J.  C.  Mackintosh, 

Mr.  D.  Keith,  Hon.  Senator  Power. 

Mr.  J.  C.  O'Mdllin, 

Auditor : 
J.  C.  Mackintosh. 

President 

Vice-President Hon.  Senator  Power. 

Treasurer  Col.  F.  H.  Oxlei. 

Secretary   A.  McKay. 

Assistant  Secretary  Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 

Teaching  Staff,   1907-1908. 

Head  Master: 

H.  M.  Hosbnbbrq. 

Assistant   Teachers :       , 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing G.  R.  Marshall,  B.  A. 

Freehand  Drawing Miss  M.  E.  Graham. 

REPORT  OF  -THE    SECRETARY  FOR  1907-08. 

To  A.  H.  MacKay,  Ll.D.,  F.  R.  S.  C, 

Superintendent  of  Education. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Financial  State- 
ment of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Victoria  School  of  Art  ind  Design  for 
the  year  1907-08,  also  the  Report  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the 
Teacher  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Tbe  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  occupies  an  importaDt 
place  among  the  educational  institutions  of  Nova  Scotia.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  Technical  Schools  of  a  country  depends  upon  the 
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development  of  a  general  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  a  large  proportion  of  manufactured  articles 
depends  not  less  upon  their  artistic  qualities  than  upon  their  direct 
utility.  In  our  buildings,  furniture,  wall  paper,  carpets,  dress, 
books,  fences  and  a  hundred  other  things,  we  must  educate  artisans 
to  produce  articles  possessed  of  aesthetic  qualities,  and  we  must 
educate  the  people  to  enjoy  such  qualities.  On  account  of  our  dis- 
tance from  other  art  centres  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  we 
should  do  all  that  we  can  to  develop  art  in  the  capital  of  our  own 
Province. 

The  increased  value  of  goods  produced  from  original  and 
beautiful '  designs  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  Art  School  ten- 
fold. In  proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  study  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  where  the  aesthetic, 
original  designing  and  mechanical  art  courses  are  to  be  found  in 
every  year  of  the  high  schools,  thus  providing  the  fundamental 
training  desirable  for  Technical  and  Art  Colleges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  McKay,  Secretary. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

The  Victoria  School  of  Art  and  Design  in  account  with  the 

Treasurer. 

1907.  Pr. 

Aug.     1.     To  balance  of  account. $1197  98 

paid  salaries   1517  32 

fuel  and  light 256  63 

advertising  and  printing  ...         89  56 

supplies,  models,  etc 74  87 

insurance  premiums   115  40 

city  taxes 37  44 

legal  expenses 20  00 

repairs 103  59 

$3412  79 

By  City  grant $  500  00 

Provincial  Government  grant. . .  800  00 

interest  from  City  Consols 220  00 

school  fees  received 178  10 

rentals  received 330  00 

proceeds  of  lectures 23  40 

balance  C.  D 1361  29 

$3412  79 

Balance  B.  D $1361  29 
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General  Accotjmt. 

Amount  of  Endowment  Fund $7827  40 

City  Consols,  investment $4950  00 

Bank  ot  Nova  Scotia  balance 43  48 

Crtat.  nf  hiiilflino  in  (>v(^pas  of  RiiildinP 
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IV.— HALIFAX    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 

For  the  year  ended  April  30th,  1908. 

N.  F.  Cdnningham,  M.  D., Pretident. 

L.  M.   Silver,  M.  B Registrar. 

L.    M.   McRRAY,  M.  D Secretary. 

Number  of  regular  Professors,  17:  Loctnrers  and  Dcmonstoa- 
tors,  13.  Number  of  Undergraduates : — First  Year,  17  ;  Second 
Year,  22;  Third  Year,  14;  Fourth  Yoar.  9;  Ocntal,  5;  General, 
1.  Total  students,  62 — 59  males,  3  fetiiuley.  Total  number  b! 
graduates,  M.  D.,  C.  M. ,  including  those  who  have  taken  diplomas 
from  Dalhousie  University,  224. 

The  Fortieth  session  opens  September,  1909,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  the  eight  months  following.  The  college  building  is 
admirably  auited  for  the  purpose  of  medical  teaching,  and  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Victoria  General  Hospital,  the  City  Alms  House, 
and  Dalhousie  College,  and  not  far  from  the  Halifax  DiBpensary.  A 
large  wing  has  been  added  to  the  College,  supplying  Histological 
and  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  etc.,  which  have  been  furnished 
with  microscopes  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  practical  work. 
The  recent  enlargement  and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  General 
Hospital  have  increased  the  clinical  facilities,  which  are  now  unsur- 
passed, every  student  having  ample  opportunities  for  practical 
work. 

The  courBe  extends  over  four  years,  and  has  been  oarefittly 
graded,  so  that  the  student's  time  is  not  waited.  Faculties  of 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  are  being  established,  and  arrangements 
made  for  graduation  in  these  branches.  The  following  will  be  the 
curriculum  for  M.  D.,  C.  M.  degrees  : — 

Matbioulation. — The  preliminary  examinaticm  prescribed  by 
the  N.  S.  Medical  Act,  or  a  recognized  equivalent. 

Ist  Year. — Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Laboratory  worii, 
Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Histology,  Botany  and  Zoctogy. 
(Pass  Primary  M.  D.,C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  A,  in  Inoj^aiiic' 
Chemistry,  Histology,  Junior  Anatomy,  Botany  and  Zootegy.) 

2Dd  Year. — Organic  and  Medical  Chemistry,  with  Laboratiwy 
work,  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology, 
'^aoticsl  CStemiatry,  and  Practicsl  Materia  Medica.  tPass  Prna- 
•ry  M.  D. .  C.  M.  Examination,  Sect.  B,  in  Anatomy,  Physiblc^, 
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3rd  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Practical  Pathology, 
Hygiene,  CUnical  Surgery,  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology,  Bacteri- 
ology, Practical  Surgery,  Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Obstetrics, 
Therapeutics.  (Pass  Examination  in  Pathology,  Bacteriology, 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics.) 

4th  Year. — Surgery,  Medicine,  Gynaecology  and  Diseases  of 
Children,  Opthalmology,  Otology,  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, Operative  Surgery,  Practical  Obstetrics,  Hospital  Vaccina- 
tion, Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Hygiene.  (Pass  Final  M.  D., 
C.  M.,  Examination.)  This  degree,  with  the  license  of  Provincial 
Medical  Board,  will  admit  to  Colonial  Kegistrar  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


v.— THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE,  HALI- 
FAX, 1907-8. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Science  begs  to  present  the  follow- 
ipg  report  of  its  proceedings  during  its  forty-sixth  annual  session 
(1907-8). 

*  

The  following  oflBcers  were  elected  for  the  year  1907-8 : — 

# 

President — Professor    Ebenezbr    MacKay,    Ph.D.,    ex-officio, 

F.  R.  M.  S. 

1st  Vice-President— 'l^BOF.  J.  Edmund  Woodman,  D.  Sc. 

2nd  Vice-President — ^Watson  L.  Bishop. 

Treasurer — Maynard  Bowman,  B.  A. 

Corresponding  Secretary — A.  H.  MacK\y,  Ll.  D.,  F.  B.  S.  C. 

Becording  Secretary — Harry  Piers. 

Librarian — Harry  Piers. 

Other  Members  of  Covncil — Alexander  McKay;  Prof.  Frederic 
H.  Sexton,  B.  Sc. ;  Henry  S.  Poole,  D.  Sc,  A.  R.  S.  M., 
F.  R.  S.  C. ;  H.  W.  Johnston,  C.  E. ;  Prof.  A.  Stanley 
MacKenzie,  Ph.  D.,;  Philip  A.  Freeman;  and  F.  W.  W. 
Doane,  C.  E. 

The  growth  of  the  society's  library  has  continued  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  During  the  year  1907,  1,781  books  and  pam- 
phlets were  added  to  the  shelves,  including  transactions  of  learned 
societies  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  total  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  received  during  the  year  by  the  Provincial  Science 
Library,  with  which  the  Institute's  library  is  incorporated,  was 
2, 5 JO.  The  library  is  free  to  any  person  in  the  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  many  books  are  sent  to  readers  by  post.  It  is  to  be  greatlj 
regretted  that  there  is  not  a  postal  regulation  whereby  books  from 
a  duly  accredited  public  library  might  be  forwarded  to  readers  at  a 
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reduced  rate,  if  hot  free.  The  present  postal  rate  on  books  is  a 
heavy  tax -upon  those  who  are  bent  upon  self -improvement.  It  is 
a  matter  that  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the 
people  (rf  the  country,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  conBideration. 

The  Proccdings  and  Transactions,  vol,  xi,  part  3,  are  in  Jhe 
hands  of  the  binder;  and  vol,  xi,  part  4,  and  vol.  xii,  part  1;  are 
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VII.— THE  MINING  SOCIETY  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  HALT- 
FAX,  1907-8. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
held  at  Halifax  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  March,  1908. 

Tho   fnllnnrma  Tumora  vjoro  rooA  • 
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Several  enjoyable  and  profitable  excursions  were  taken  by  the 
school.  The  Joggins  with  its  unique  geological  outcrop,  was  visited. 
As  the  guests  of  Senator  J.  Wood  the  school  went  to  Cape  Tor- 
mentine.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  citizens  of  Upper  Sackville 
a  drive  over  the  vast  Tantramar  Marshes  to  the  historic  Fort 
Beausejour,  was  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  school. 

The  program  of  evening  meetings  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
was  admirably  carried  out.  Prof.  W.  P.  Watson,  M.  A.,  of  Fir- 
man University,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  delivered  his  popular 
lecture,  '*  Modern  Innocents  Abroad,**  descriptive  of  his  recent 
European  trip.  Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey  gave  two  most  instructive 
illustrative  lectures  on  his  recent  trip  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Dr.  Borden's  lecture  on  the  buried  cities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  fully  illustrated  as  it  was,  was  both 

instructive  and  entertaining. 

% 

At  no  previous  session  of  the  school  were  the  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  the  members  more  complete  or  satisfactory.  The 
entire  school  boarded  at  the  Ladies'  College.  Meeting  daily  at  the 
common  table  a  closer  intimacy  than  usual  was  formed.  The  use 
by  the  members  of  the  college  library,  reception  rooms,  tennis 
courts,  etc.,  added  to  their  enjoyment.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Borden,  and 
their  efficient  assistants,  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  mem- 
bers  comfortable,  and  were  eminently  successful  in  their  efforts. 

This  session  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of  very  succesflfdl 
meetings  held  by  the  Summer  School. 

The  next  session  will  be  held  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E..  I.,  Jfdy 
13th  to  30th,  1909. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  ofBicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  alio  a 
financial  statement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Seaman,  Secretary. 
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Officebs. 


President Prof.  L.  W.  Bailei,  Ll.D.,  Frederictofl, 

N.  B. 
Vice-Presidents Mibs  Eleanor  Robinson,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

A.  H.  MacKat,  Ll.  1).,  Supt.  of  Education, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Prop.  S.  N.  Robertson,  Ll.D.,  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  I.    - 
SecretaTy-TreasureT .  .Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  Cbarlottetown ,  P.  E.  I. 

Local  Secretary Mr.  Jas.  Landrioam,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. ■ 

Board  of  Directors.  .President. 

Secret  ART -Trea  SURER . 

W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Truro,  N.  S.' 

G.  J.  OcLTON,  M.  A.,  Moncton,  N.  B.    , 

B.  MacKittrick,  M.  A.,  Lunenburg,  N.  S. 
W.  W.  ANDREWS,  Ll.  1).,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Financial  Statement. 
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II.— CUMBEBLAND  TEACHERS'   INSTITUTE— DIVISION 

No.  10. 

I 

(At  Pugwash,  14th,  15th,  16th  April,  1908.    Enrohnent,  118.) 

The  nineteenth  session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  for  the 
Inspectorial  District  No.  10,  was  held  in  Pugwash,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday',  April  14th,  15th ^  16th,  1908. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Tuesday  at  7.30  p.m.,  with  the 
president,  Inspector  Craig,  in  the  chair.  The  first  business  wu 
the  election  of  officers,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

President — ^Inspector  Craig. 
Vice-President — D.  L.  Shortcliffe. 
Secretary 'Treasurer — ^F.  G.  Moorbhouse. 

Executive  Committee — E.  J.   Lay,    F.   I.  Lent,  Miss  O' Muffin, 
Mips  Charman. 

The  appointing  of  delegates  to  represent  the  teachers  of  this 
district  at  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  was  left  with  the 
president,  Inspector  Craig.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institute  were  then  read  and  adopted. 

The  pre  ident  started  the  regular  work  of  the  session  with  a 
practical  and  stirring  address.  The  Institute  brought  a  large 
number  of  teachers  together  and  must  be  of  value,  especially  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
session  would  be  a  practical  one  as  more  than  one-half  of  the  time 
was  to  be  devoted  to  lessons.  The  president  encouraged  the  teach- 
ers to  become  members  of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Union  and 
thus  have  their  interests  protected.  He  also  mentioned  that  the 
writing  in  many  of  the  schools  might  be  improved,  and  urged  teach- 
ers to  pay  careful  attention  to  this  part  of  their  work,  especially 
where  vertical  writing  was  in  use,  by  seeing  that  a  back-hand 
was  not  developed.  Care  and  thorough  examination  are  the  sore 
ways  of  improvement.  The  president  also  spoke  along  the  lines 
of  consolidation  of  small  sections,  pointing  out  tlie  advantages  and 
urgod  teachers  to  help  in  the  union  of  small  sections  wherever 
practical.  Inspector  Craig  said  that  in  many  of  the  miscellaneous 
schools  he  found  the  teacher  had  made  no  plans  for  desk  work, 
consequently  pupils  were  often  without  employment.  He  recom- 
mended that  all  teachers  have  a  well-planned  time  table  so  that 
pupils  would  have  a  variety  of  work. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  W.  C.  Stapleton,  B.  Sc., 
Principal  of  the  Oxford  schools,  who  read  a  well  prepared  paper 
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on  "Teachers'  Ideals  and  the  dangers  of  following  them  toi 
closely."  In  part  he  said,  too  many  teachers  thought  more  of 
passing  their  pupils  at  the  Provincial  Examinations  than  in  edu- 
cating them,  in  a  way  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  future.  Sport 
should  be  indulged  in  for  physical  development,  and  thus  keep  the 
body  healthy,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  education.  Mr. 
Stapleton  also  said  that  teachers  should  cncotu-agc  pupils  to  help 
themselves,  and  recommended  the  setting  of  home-work  to  bring 
this  about.  He  further  urged  the  teacters  to  make  their  teaching 
practical  and  do  what  is  right  regardle  s  of  public  opinion.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Dr.  MacKay,  Super- 
intendent of  Education;  I)t.  Hay,  St.  John,  and  others  took 
an  active  part.  A  second  paper  was  read  by  Miss  J.  Wallace 
Mortimer,  Principal  of  Apple  Kiver  schools,  on  "The  relation  of  the 
Teacher  to  the  Course  of  Study."  This  was  an  admirable  paper 
in  which  Miss  Mortimer  expressed  herself  clearly  and  concisely, 
believing  that  the  teacher  and  not  the  Course  of  Study  was  the 
important  factor  in  education,  the  teacher's  life  must  make  or 
mar  the  product  of  his,  or  her,  work.  She  also  expressed  the 
belief  that  if  all  inefficient  teachers  left  the  profession  the  salary 
problem  would  be  somewhat  simplified.  Teachers  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  improvement  and  keep  up 
the  standard  and  dignity  of  the  profession.  A  discussion  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  paper  followed,  in  which  Superintendent 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Hev.  Mr.  Mack,  and  Eev.  Mr.  Tingley  took  a 
lively  interest. 

The  second  session  was  opened  by  the  president  introducing 
Principal  Ijay  of  Amherst  Academy,  who  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  profitable  dissertation  on  the  filling  out  of  the  "  Phenological 
Schedule,"  and  urged  teachers  to  give  this  feature  more  attention. 
Dr.  MacKay,  Supt.  of  Education,  then  spent  some  time  explain- 
ing the  meaning  and  uses  of  these  schedules  and  showed  how  the 
work  was  being  noticed  in  other  countries.  .  Miss  Josephine 
Stevens,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  Itivcr  Hebert  schools,  followed  this 
discussion  with  an  interesting  and  practical  lesson  on  "Liquid 
Pressure."  Miss  Stevens  demonstrated,  with  very  simple  appara- 
tus, all  the  important  laws  connected  with  the  lesson.  In  the 
remarks  which  followed,  teachers  were  advised  to  adopt  Miss 
Stevens'  plan  and  use  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  such  lessons 
instead  of  giving  the  pupiU  dry  facts  as  is  too  often  the  case.  A 
useful  and  profitable  paper  on  "  Eural  School  Libraries,"  by  Miss 
Lockhart,  B.  A.,  Principal  of  Northport  schools,  closed  the  morn- 
ing session. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  lesson  on  ' '  Solutions 

'   and  Mixtures,"   by   Miss  Murray,  of  the   Springhill  schools,  fol- 

inwpd  hv  a  lesson  on  "Iron  Ores,  their  manufacture  and  uses" 
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by  Miss  Smith  of  the  Amherst  schools.  Both  these  lessons  were 
highly  interesting  and  brought  forth  much  favorable  comment.  A 
few  simple  experiments  and  careful  observation  made  eveiy  fact 
obtained  clear  to  the  pupils.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Principal  Lay  and  Supt.  MacKay  paid  high  compliments  to  both 
teachers  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lessons  was  presented  to  the  pupils.  Supt.  MacKay  explained  the 
method  of  teaching  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  German  schools. 
He  thought  the  «tudy  of  natural  phenomena  had  a  cultural  effect, 
and  that  one  should  study  nature  for  common  sense.  Dr.  Hay, 
St.  John,  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion.  One  of  the 
best  papers  of  the  Institute,  and  one  from  which  all  teachers  should 
obtain  a  volume  of  information,  was  read  by  E.  W.  Connolly,  B.A., 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  on  the  subject,  **  The  Teacher  as  a 
Public  Health  OflBcer."  He  explained  fully  the  duties  of  teachers 
towards  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  their  charge.  Teachers  should 
keep  a  careful  eye  upon  pupils,  not  only  in  school,  but  during 
recreation  hours,  and  see  that  pupils 'sit,  stand  and  walk  properly, 
for  all  these  play  an  important  part  in  the  mind  development.  He 
believed  that  much  of  the  inattention  on  the  part  of  pupils  was  due 
to  defects  in  eyesight  or  hearing ;  and  urged  teachers  to  test  for 
these  defects,  outliniing  some  simple  ways  of  satisfying  themselves 
in  this  regard.  He  made  a  strong  appeal  to  teachers  for  sanitary 
improvement  of  both  class-rooms  and  purroundinigs.  He  also 
suggested  that  teachers  be  careful  and  neat  in  themselves  if  they 
wished  good  results  from  their  work.  This  paper  closed  the 
session. 

A  public  me  ting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  Opera 
House,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  Inspector  Craig  presided, 
and  after  a  few  short  remarks  introduced  Dr.  A:  H.  MacKay, 
Supt.  of  Education.  The  Superintendent  expressed  great  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  visit  the  beautiful  town  of  Pugwash,  and  in  part, 
said  :  ' '  The  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  would  do  much 
to  better  the  condition  of  educational  affairs;  shorthand,  decimal 
system  and  other  simplifications  in  arithmetical  operations  would 
be  great  time  savers ;  our  examination  system,  a  unique  one. 
possessing  some  disadvantages,  but  the  teacher  of  the  right  mold 
will  obviate  them ;  most  of  the  difficulties  would  be  overcome  by 
seeing  that  pupils  had  a  good  foundation  in  the  fundamentals  and 
steering  a  course  clear  of  the  rock  of  the  cramming  system."  Dr. 
MacKay  also  thought  that  the  teaching  of  Natural  History  doe^ 
not  conflict  with 'other  subjects  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  practical 
problems ;  also  that  physical  training  will  give  persons  an  erect 
stature  and  thus  help  them  to  better  fulfil  their  life  duties.  The 
Superintendent  concluded  his  address  with  a  plea  for  higher 
salaries  for  teachers,  and  that  this  increase  must  come  or  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  of  our  province  would  be  left  to  the  weak  and 
inferior. 


Dr.  Soloan,  Principal  6£  the  Normal  School,  followed  with  & 
greatly  appreciated  and  interesting  address.  Principal  Solosn 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  rural  problems.  He  remarked  that  rural 
schools  demand  more  attention,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  par- 
en^  and  teachers  only  on  special  school  days,  Arbor  Day  and 
Empire  Day,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  community.  Well 
trained  teachers  must  be  obtained  to  bring  about' the  proper  rela- 
tionship, but  in  the  struggle  with  problems  of  co-operation  and 
sociology,  the  teacher  mu  t  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamentals  of 
education.  ' 

Inspector  Craig  now  introduced  Mr.  H.  J.  Logan,  M.P.,  who 
spoke  on  the  salary  question,  and  urged  the  teachers  to  form  a 
union  similar  to  the  various  trade  unions  and  demand  an  increase 
in  salary  proportionate  to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  He  thought 
one  of  the  greatest  disgraces  of  this  country  was  that  teachers' 
ealaries  had  not  kept  pace  with  their  living  expenses. 

The  speeches  were  interspersed  with  several  well-delivered 
choruses,  the.  meeting  closed  with  the  National  Anthem. 

Thursday  session  was  opened  at  9  a.  m.,  by  a  lesson  on  "  Voice, 
transitive  and  intransitive  Verbs,"  by  Miss  Campbell,  B.  A., 
Principal  of  Port  Greville  schools.  The  lesson  was  a  very  practical 
one  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest.  This  lesson  waa  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Charman,  Prin.  MacDonald,  Mr,  Connolly,  and 
others.  Then  followed  an  interesting  and  well-prepared  paper  on 
"  Military  Drill,"  by  W.  E.  Outhitt,  Ph.  D.  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  .  Outhitt  it  was  read  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Principal  of  the 
Wallace  schools.  This  paper  invoked  considerable  discussion.  Dr, 
A.  H.  MacKay,  Supt.  of  Education,  explained  the  connection  of 
this  drill  with  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  showing  that  it  does  not 
foster  warlike  ideas,  but  will  rather  improve  our  condition  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Dr.  Soloan  explained  the  method  of  teaching 
at  the  Normal  School  and  thought  that  "Military  Drill"  was 
ratheir  a  misnomer  and.  that  Calisthenics  or  Physical  Drill  would 
come  nearer  to  what  was  intended  to  be  put  in  force.  After  soma 
further  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  nnanimously 
pEissed : — "  Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  thift 
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The  last  session  of  the  Institute  opened  at  1.30  p.m.,  when 
Mrs.  Harper,  of  the  Normal  School,  read  an  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  paper  on  *  *  The  teaching  of  Music  in  the  Public 
Schools."  A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  teachers  received 
many  useful  and  important  aids.  The  enrolment  of  the  teachers 
then  took  place,  the  number  enrolled  being  118.  Inspector  Craig 
thanked  the  teachers  for  their  attendance  and  attention,  aft«r 
which  votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  trustees  of  Pugwash 
schools  for  the  use  of  the  school  building,  to  the  Pugwash  teachers 
for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered,  to  the  members  of  the  Normal 
School  Faculty  present,  to  the  railways,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Elliott, 
who  kindly  donated  the  sum  of  $5.00  to  the  Association. 

The  meeting  closed  with  **God  Save  the  King." 

F.  Gr.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 


HI.— DIGBY  AND  ANNAPOLIS  TEACHEE8'   INSTITUTE, 

DIVISION  No.  4. 

(At  Bridgetown,  15th  and  16th  April,  1908.     Enrolment  118.) 

The  teachers  of  Digby  and  Annapolis  counties  held  their 
twenty-seventh  session  in  the  High  School  at  Bridgetown,  on 
April  the  15th  and  16th.  The  enrolment  indicated  an  attendance 
of  118,  a  considerable  increase  over  that  of  last  session. 

At  9.30  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  President  Morse  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  After  enrolment  and  other  preliminary  business 
had  been  transacted,  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  The  first  subject  announced  from  the  program,  was: 
**  A  Nature  Lesson  on  Bulbs,"  by  Miss  E.  B.  Moore.  This  was  a 
simple  illustrative  lesson  to  Grades  I  and  II,  and  furnished  con- 
vincing proof  that,  when  properly  guided,  even  the  youngest  child 
can  be  led  to  see  and  reason  and  draw  conclusions  for  himself. 
Miss  Winifred  Moses,  primary  teacher  at  the  Consolidated  school, 
Middleton ,  then  conducted  a  Heading  lesson  with  a  class  of  Grade 
II  pupils.  Text- books  were  discarded,  small  pictures  were  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  the  class,  and  by  skilful  questioning  they  were 
led  to  form  statements  making  a  complete  story  of  what  they  saw. 
The  lesson  was  a  practical  and  instructive  example  to  teachers  of 
the  lower  grade  and  was  very  interesting  to  all. 

These  lessons  were  favourably  commented  upon  by  Principals 
McGill  and  Ruggles.  They  considered  each  a  model  of  its  kind, 
and  referred  to  the  intense  interest  manifested  in  them  by  the 
classes  and  the  entire  Institute. 
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Miae  E.  M,  Hockin  of  the  Consolidated  sqhool,  then  read  an 
instructive  paper  on  "  Domestic  Science."  In  her  pleasing  style. 
Miss  Hockin  convinct-d  those  who  listened  that  Domestic  Science 
embraces  not  only  {i  knowledge  of  cooking,  but  bears  upon  every 
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to  Grades  I  and  11/'  which  contained  many  fielpful  suggestions. 
After  a  brief  talk  on  the  Brown-tail  Moth,  by  Mr.  Messenger  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at 
7.30  p.  m. 

Wednesday   Evening. 

In  anticipation  of  a  larger  attendance,  the  evening  session  was 
held  in  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  first  paper  was  by 
Principal  G.  B.  McGill  on  ''The  Eural  School  of  Thirty  Years 
Ago."  This  was  a  sweeping  criticij»m  of  the  rural  schools  of  to-day, 
in  which  he  claimed  that  these  schools  did  better  work  thirty  years 
ago  than  now.  He  outlined  what  he  thought  to'  be  the  causes,  and 
in  conclusion  advocated  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

Dr.  Hall  took  trong  exceptions  to  some  of  the  statements  in 
the  last  paper.  He  knew  that  our  rural  schools  and  course  of  study 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  other  provinces  or  the  New 
England  States.  He  thought  the  teachers  as  good  now  as  they 
ever  were,  and  urged  them  to  join  hands  to  make  the  conditions  such 
that  a  criticism  of  the  rural  schools,  such  as  this  one,  could  not 
again  be  possible. 

'  Then  followed  an  instructive  paper  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Morrison  on 
**  Those  Kules  of  Syntax  which  are  really  valuable  for  correcting 
our  Speech,"  after  which  Miss  Crowe,  of  Middleton,  favored  the 
Institute  with  a  vocal  solo  which  was  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  B.  Bent,  of  Middleton  Consolidated  school,  then  read  a 
paper  on  **  The  Relation  of  Mechanic-  Science  to  the  Public 
School."  This  paper  contained  much  valuable  information  about 
a  subject  too  little  understood  by  the  majority  of  our  ratepayers, 
and  showed  that  Mechanic  Science  is  not  an  addition  to  the  school 
course  as  is  too  commonly  supposed,  but  rather  its  complement. 

After  a  short  discussion  of  thi  paper,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
9  a.  m.  Thursday. 

Thursday    Morning. 

The  first  hour  of  the  morning  session  was  occupied  with  two 
practical  lessons,  one  in  Mathematics — *'The  Area  of  a  Circle,'*  by 
Miss  M.  L.  Sutherland,  and  one  in  Science — Botany,  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Banks.  Both  lessons  were  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  only 
natural  and  trained  teachers  could.  The  program  was  concluded 
by  a  scholarly  paper  on  * '  The  Study  of  History  in  the  Common 
Schools,"  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Parker. 

The  different  committees  and  the  delegates  to  the  Provincial 
Association  were  then  appointed. 
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On  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  Institute,  Principal  Magee  then 
presented  President  Moree  with  the  followi'4g  teatimooial : — 

Xi.  S.  MoRSB,  Esq.,  M.  A., 

IrupeetoT  of  District  No.  4.  , 

We,  the  teachers  of  Inspectorial  Diatrict  No.  4,  in  conrention 
^seetnbled,  desire  to  offer  you  our  hearty  congratulations  upon  the 
.  -reatoration  of  your  wonted  health. 

It  was  with  much  grief  that  we,  last  year,  heard  of  your  serioiu 
illness,  and  the  fear  came  to  ub  that  we  had,  perhaps,  enjoyed 
your  last  official  vi^'it,  and  we  wish  to  state  that  we  were  not  only 
grieved  at  losing  your  kindly  presence  in  our  school-room,  year  by 
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